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A  Change  for  the  Better 


^  We  are  rapidly  reaching  the  point  where  it  will  be  con- 
sidered a  crime  rather  than  a  misfortune  to  be  ill. 

<I  No  longer  do  the  scientist  and  the  doctor  limit  their  efforts 
to  curing  us  of  sickness ;  they  show  us  how  we  may 
keep  well  by  observing  a  few  simple  precautions. 

f  Asa  result,  the  death  rate  has  largely  decreased  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  most  grown  people  know  how  to 
avoid  such  preventable  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and 
typhoid  fever. 

<I  The  children  of  to-day  are  the  men  and  women  of  to- 
morrow, and  if  they  are  properly  taught  the  rules  of 
health,  the  next  generation  will  see  even  less  sickness 
than  this  one. 

*I  Would  you  not  prefer  to  use  in  your  classes  textbooks  on 
Physiology  which  teach  your  pupils  how  disease  is 
caused,  and  how  it  may  be  prevented  ? 

€|  Such  books  are  Davison's  Human  Body  and  Health,  Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate  and  Advanced,  now  on  the  New 
York  list. 

CJ  They  emphasize  through  the  entire  course  that  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world  is  good  health,  and  they 
show  the  boys  and  girls  how  they  may  guard  their 
own  health  and  the  health  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live. 

A  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  these  books,  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  tell  you  about  them. 
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Maxwell,  Johnston,  and  Barnum's 

SPEAKING  AND  WRITING 

Three  Books. 

This  new  series  is  unique  because  it  provides  separate  books 
for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years ; 

It  makes  the  study  of  oral  English  as  systematic  as  the  study 
of  written  English ; 

It  not  only  teaches  the  pupil  to  speak  correctly,  but  by  training 
his  voice  extends  the  influence  of  the  cultured  and  refined  home; 

It  is  of  particular  value  to  children  of  foreign  parentage ; 

The  work  is  very  simple,  interesting,  and  stimulating; 

Instead  of  putting  the  labor  of  devising  oral  work  on  the 
already  over-burdened  teacher,  as  in  most  textbooks  on  language, 
this  series  lays  out  the  oral  work  so  definitely  that  no  teacher  need 
have  any  difficulty  in  using  the  series  in  class. 
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subdivided  into  twenty  lessons,  each  lesson  including  ten  oral  and 
ten  written  problems,  five  of  which  in  each  set  are  optional,  to  be 
used  for  pupils  of  advanced  standing  or  pupils  who  are  repeating 
the  work.  An  outline  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  is  given  with 
each  month,  the  new  work  being  indicated  in  distinctive  type. 

The  problems  exactly  meet  the  Syllabus  requirements  for  the 
grades  mentioned.  They  are  simple,  clear,  and  practical  and  of 
gradually  increasing  difficulty.  Every  lesson,  both  oral  and  written, 
contains  a  good  proportion  of  concrete  and  abstract  work,  the  drills 
of  the  latter  kind  being  unusually  varied  and  thorough. 
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Address  to  the  Principals  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  City  of  New  YorK. 

By  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

[Dr.  Maxwell's  addresses  are  educational  events.  They  are  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  those  privileged  to  listen  to  them.  Their  influence  results 
in  a  general  quickening  of  interest  in  pedagogical  circles  far  beyond  the 
city  that  prides  itself  upon  his  work,  wherever  men  realize  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  rising  generation. 

This  summary  of  his  latest  address  will  be  welcomed  by  many  who 
wish  to  have  his  suggestions  in  permanent  accessible  form,  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  build  their  own  work  in  the  schools. — The  Editors.] 

Habits. 

Review  of  truths  presented  in  September  address : 

I.     General  rules  for  the  formation  of  habits : 

1.  Launch  yourself  with  as  strong  an  initiative  as  possible. 

2.  Never  suffer  an  exception  to  occur  until  the  new  habit  is  securely 
looted  in  your  life. 

3.  Seize  the  first,  and  every  other  possible  opportunity  to  act  on  every 
resolution  you  make. 

4.  Keep  the  faculty  of  effort  alive  in  you  by  a  little  gratuitous  effort 
every  day. 

The  same  rules  that  govern  the  evolution  of  good  habits  of  conduct 
are  the  rules  that  should  govern  us,  both  pupils  and  teachers,  in  forming 
useful  intellectual  habits. 

Hygiene. 

II.  Formation  of  hygienic  habits.  All  lessons  in  hygiene  should  be 
given  with  the  intent  of  having  the  pupils  form  habits  of  living  that  will 
tend  to  physical  well-being  and  the  strengthening  of  physical  energy.  These 
habits  should  be  related  definitely  to  daily  life.  Pupils  should  learn  to  apply 
the  lessons  of  personal  hygiene  earned  in  school  to  the  home,  the  school, 
the  neighborhood  and  the  village  or  city.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  work  of  this  kind  is  incomparably  more  useful  than  copying  and  letter- 
ing anatomical  designs  out  of  a  book  or  memorizing  the  names  of  the  bones 
and  muscles  of  the  body. 

What,  then,  are  the  personal  habits  tending  to  good  health  that  the 
teacher  should  strive  to  foster  The  first  is  good  posture,  because  without 
good  posture  the  lungs  and  the  digestive  organs,  and  not  infrequently  the 
spine,  are  liable  to  serious  injury,  by  the  daily  work  of  the  school.  Good 
posture,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  by  exercises  alone,  or  by  admonition. 
It  must  come  from  habitual  practice  to  which  no  exception  is  permitted. 
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When  sitting,  the  child  should  invariably  sit  well  back  in  the  seat  and  with 
the  boy  erect — not  bent  over,  not  twisted  to  one  side,  nor  with  the  hands 
placed  behind  the  back  nor  on  the  head.  The  eyes  should  be  at  least  ten 
inches,  or  better,  fourteen  inches,  from  the  book  or  work. 

In  the  standing  position  the  eyes  should  be  forward,  the  chin  held  in, 
the  chest  out,  and  the  weight  thrown  forward  on  the  balls  of  the  feet.  In 
every  classroom  there  should  be  a  morning  inspection  by  the  teacher,  which 
need  only  take  a  minute  or  two,  to  determine  cleanliness  of  person,  clothing, 
books,  school  bags,  lunch  boxes,  and  desks. 

Then  all  of  this  work  should  be  carried  over  into  the  home.  The  school 
cannot  possibly  furnish  all  the  corrective  exercises  that  a  child  needs.  It 
has  not  the  time.  Therefore,  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  teacher, 
if  possible  with  the  co-operation  of  the  parents,  to  see  that  the  child  cultivates 
proper  hygienic  habits  at  home,  such  as  these : 

1.  Rising  as  soon  as  he  awakes. 

2.  Going  through  the  breathing  and  setting-up  exercises  learned  in 
school,  every  morning  and  every  night. 

3.  Proper  habits  as  to  washing  and  bathing,  use  of  the  towel,  and  use 
of  the  tooth  brush. 

4.  The  proper  mastication  of  food.  Every  teacher  should  be  familiar 
with  what  Mr.  Fletcher  has  written  on  this  subject. 

5.  The  proper  care  of  the  clothing. 

6.  The  systematic  use  of  time  before  and  after  school.  There  should 
be  definite  periods  of  time  in  every  child's  life  every  day  for  play  and  fresh 
air,  a  time  for  lessons  and  a  time  for  general  reading. 

Unless  the  hygienic  work  of  the  school  is  carried  into  the  home,  it  will 
be  practically  useless. 

III.     Habits  in  the  language  arts: 

You  will  recall  that  in  my  September  address  I  dwelt  on  the  necessity 
of  securing  right  habits  of  using  the  vocal  organs  in  making  the  sounds  of 
which  our  English  words  are  composed.  I  instanced  dis,  for  this;  troat,  for 
throat;  trew  for  threw;  draivring  for  drawing;  slugging,  for  singing.  We 
find  that  many  teachers  who  had  practiced  to  meet  the  tests  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  for  their  initial  licenses,  have,  when  they  come  up  for  higher 
or  additional  licenses,  reverted  to  their  original  defective  pronunciation. 
It  is  only  too  evident  that  principals  have  allowed  them  to  make  exceptions 
of  the  habit,  and  to  fall  again  into  slovenly  ways  of  pronouncing.  It  is  your 
duty,  as  principals,  to  see  that  every  teacher  pronounces  correctly. 

Reading. 
Under  the  head  of  "Reading"  you  will  recall  that  the  chief  habits  I 
told  you  should  be  cultivated,  are : 

1.  Correct  pronunciation  of  all  the  sounds  of  the  English  language. 

2.  Getting  the  meaning  of  words. 

3.  Getting  the  meaning  of  the  printed  page. 

4.  Analyzing  the  piece  into  its  chief  topics  and  grouping,  details 
around  them. 
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5.  Expressing  that  meaning  so  that  it  will  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  others. 

The  bad  habit  of  accenting  adjectives  instead  of  nouns,  and  adverbs 
instead  of  verbs,  has  grown  to  be  a  disgrace  to  our  city  and  should  be 
broken  up. 

Memorizing  Poetry. 

The  habits  are : 

1.  Memorizing,  not  by  senseless  repetition,  but  by 

(a)  Analyzing  the  thought; 

(b)  Comparison  with  poetry  that  is  already  familiar; 

(c)  Expressive  reading. 

2.  Repetition,  either  silent  or  aloud,  whenever  anything  suggests  the 
poem. 

Habits  in  Composition. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  have  his  pupils  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
write  as  a  man  of  culture  and  experience  writes.  To  this  end  several  habits 
are  necessary : 

1.  Gathering  of  material — observation,  facts,  arguments  pro  and  con, 
authorities — before  any  writing  is  attempted. 

2.  Laying  out  an  order  of  topics. 

3.  The  use  of  short  sentences,  each  of  which  contains  one  and  only 
one  principal  thought. 

4.  After  the  first  writing,  correcting  and  improving  one's  own  com- 
position. The  writer  of  experience  in  correcting  his  work  may  read  over 
what  he  has  written  and  attend  to  every  element  that  needs  improvement 
at  the  same  time.  For  the  child,  it  is  better  to  read  his  composition  several 
times,  each  with  a  distinct  object  in  view: 

(a)  To  correct  mistakes  in  subject  matter.  To  make  statements  more 
concrete  and  definite.  To  supply  omitted  facts  and  illustrations  that  may 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  first  writing. 

(b)  To  correct  sentence-structure  and  mistakes  in  grammar.  For 
this  purpose  the  habits  should  become  automatic  of  seeing  whether  each 
sentence  or,  in  the  case  of  a  compound  sentence,  each  clause,  has  one  com- 
plete subject  and  one  complete  predicate,  and  of  determining  whether  every 
verb  agrees  with  its  subject  and  every  pronoun  with  its  antecedent. 

(c)  To  correct  mistakes  in  capitalization,  spelling  and  punctuation. 

For  hundreds  of  years  teachers  have  wasted  their  own  and  their  pupils' 
time  by  spending  their  energy,  which  should  be  reserved  for  the  classroom, 
in  correcting  compositions  after  school,  yet  their  pupils  will  go  on  making 
just  the  same  mistakes  over  and  over  again.  The  only  correction  of  com- 
positions that  is  really  serviceable  is  that  which  leads  pupils  to  develop  habit; 
in  correcting  their  own  compositions.  I  do1  not  say  that  it  is  never  necessary 
for  a  teacher  to  read  his  pupils'  compositions,  but  by  far  the  most  necessary 
thing  is  to  aid  them  in  forming  the  habit  of  correcting  their  own  composi- 
tions, of  improving  their  own  writing. 
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Habits  in  Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic  is  taught  in  our  schools  for  two  purposes :  because  it  is  a 
necessity  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  because  it  is  the  best  subject  by  which 
we  may  secure  practice  in  reasoning".  It  differs  from  every  other  subject  in 
the  curriculum  in  this,  that  parts  of  the  subject  matter,  or  rather  processes 
involved  in  the  subject  matter  should,  themselves,  become  habits — that  is, 
automatic.  Every  bit  of  arithmetical  knowledge  and  every  arithmetical 
process  arising  in  the  daily  experience  of  persons  of  ail  ranks  should  be 
worked  over  by  pupils,  in  school  until  they  are  transformed  into  habits. 
Among  these  are : 

(a)  Counting,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  as 
applied  to  integers,  common  fractions  and  decimals. 

(b)  The  solution  of  the  five  types  of  problems  involving  fractional 
(both  common  and  decimal)  or  per  cent,  expressions. 

1.  To  find  a  part  of  a  number. 

2.  To  find  a  number  when  a  part  is  given. 

3.  To  find  what  part  one  number  is  of  another. 

4.  To  find  a  number  when  the  number  plus  a  part  is  given. 

5.  To  find  a  number  when  the  number  minus  a  part  is  given. 

(c)  The  direct  case  in  commission. 

(d)  The  direct  case  in  interest. 

(e)  The  tables  in  denominate  numbers. 

(f)  A  few  properties  of  the  rectangle,  triangle,  and  the  rectangular 
solid. 

It  is  a  practical  necessity  of  modern  life  that  every  one  should  be  able 
to  perform  these  processes  automatically,  that  is,  without  conscious  effort 
and  with  absolute  accuracy.  The  man  or  woman  who  cannot  do  so  is  handi- 
capped in  the  race  of  life.  They  should,  therefore,  be  learned  so  thoroughly 
in  school  that  they  can  never  be  forgotten  and  that  a  mistake  is  practically 
impossible.  If  the  pupil  cannot  conquer  this  brief  outline  of  arithmetic, 
he  should  be  kept  at  it  until  he  does  conquer  it. 

The  habit  of  accuracy  may  be  fostered  in  arithmetic  as  in  composition, 
by  training  pupils  to  find  and  correct  their  own  mistakes.  The  teacher  who 
goes  around  a  class  marking  results  right  or  wrong  is  teaching  the  pupil  to 
be  dependent,  and  is  not  organizing  correct  habits.  The  pupil  says,  "I  have 
now  done  this  example,  but  I  must  wrait  until  the  teacher  marks  it  before 
I  can  know  whether  it  is  correct."  He  should  say,  "I  will  go  over  this  work 
again  carefully  and  see  whether  I  made  a  mistake."  To  train  the  pupil  to 
do  this  is  not  easy.  At  first  less  subject  matter  is  covered.  It  costs  the 
teacher  more  thought,  more  skill,  and  more  patience,  but  the  things  of  most 
value  are  not  cheaply  acquired,  and  the  result  justifies  the  expense.  The 
child  who  is  taught  to  find  and  correct  his  own  mistakes  gets  more  than  the 
answer  to  the  problem  upon  which  he  is  working.  He  gets  in  the  end  a 
better  knowledge  of  mathematics ;  for  he  is  following  the  scientific  method. 
In  all  applications  of  mathematics  to  scientific  problems  the  doubtfulness  of 
the  result  is  assumed  and  much  of  the  work  consists  in  detecting  and  elim- 
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inating-  errors.  Moreover,  the  mistakes  which  we  detect  for  ourselves, 
especially  if  we  also  see  why  we  made  them,  are  not  apt  to  be  repeated  and 
consequently  the  degree  of  our  accuracy  constantly  increases.  More  im- 
portant than  all  this,  however,  is  the  effect  upon  character.  The  child  who 
is  taught  to  find  where  his  figures  are  wrong  and  to  make  them  right,  tends 
to  become  self-reliant  and  to  acquire  the  thoughtful  carefulness  which  ac- 
companies and  adorns  individual  responsibility. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  second  aim  of  elementary  mathematics 
— to  supply  exercise  in  reasoning — we  take  up  problems  outside  of  the 
child's  everyday  experience.  It  is  here  that  the  great  sins  of  teachers  and 
of  text-books  in  elementary  mathematics  have  been  committed.  Time-con- 
suming, head-splitting,  heart-rending  problems  and  calculation  have  been 
given  to  children  from  time  immemorial.  While,  to  secure  the  object  we 
have  in  view,  there  must  be  some  work  that  transcends  the  child's  experi- 
ence, the  problems  should  not  be  difficult,  because  they  may  all  be  solved 
by  a  much  easier  method  when  algebra  is  learned.  Here  again  certain  habits 
should  be  acquired : 

(a)  Attacking  every  problem  by  first  selecting  what  is  given;  second, 
determining  what  is  required. 

(b)  By  having  a  definite  form  of  arrangement  for  all  written  work. 

(c)  By  estimating,  when  the  conditions  of  the  problem  permit,  the 
probable  answers.  For  instance,  if  the  problem  is  given  to  find  the  interest 
on  $600  at  6  per  cent.,  for  nine  months  and  ten  days,  the  child  should 
habitually  think  of  the  probable  answer  before  proceeding  to  work ;  as  thus : 
the  answer  must  be  less  than  $36,  the  interest  for  a  year ;  or,  more  accurately, 
it  must  be  a  little  more  than  three-fourths  of  $36. 

(d)  The  visualization  of  all  measurements.  Whenever  the  conditions 
permit,  the  pupil  should  habitually  make  a  graphic  representation  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved. 

(e)  Asking  why  each  step  in  the  solution  is  taken.  If  the  teacher 
will  substitute  the  simple  question  why  for  the  memorizer  of  the  explana- 
tions given  in  the  text-books,  he  will  be  really  cultivating  the  habits  of 
reasoning. 

Such  are  some  of  the  habits  that  should  be  developed  by  teaching  and 
learning  arithmetic. 

General  Habits. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  specific  habits  that  ought  to  be  engendered  in  the 
study  of  specific  subjects  for  two  reasons:  (1)  In  the  hope  that  I  may  pro- 
vide some  suggestions  worthy  of  your  consideration  for  the  betterment  of 
the  work  in  these  subjects;  (2)  because  it  is  in  these  specific  habits  that  we 
must  find  the  foundation  for  those  general  habits  that  constitute  character, 
and   without  which   success  and  happiness  in  life  are  practically  impossible. 

Surely  the  habits  formed  in  the  study  of  one  subject  should  be  carried 
over  and  become  influential  forces  in  other  subjects  and  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  If  a  pupil  has  learned  to  observe  while  he  is  drawing,  should  that 
power  not  help  him  in  observing  in  nature  study  and  in  laying  the  founda- 
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tions  or  geography?  If  he  has  acquired  the  art  of  reasoning  in  arithmetic 
should  it  not  help  him  in  reasoning  about  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  actions 
and  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  conduct?  If  a  child  has  learned  to  be  neat 
and  orderly  in  school,  should  he  not  also  have  learned  to  be  neat  and  orderly 
in  his  home?  If  power  acquired  in  specific  cases  is  not  converted  into  gen- 
eral power,  then  indeed  are  our  efforts  shorn  of  their  most  useful,  most 
glorious  function. 

There  has  been  a  great  pother  over  this  question  of  late  among  the 
psychologists.  They  seem  to  have  demonstrated  to  their  own  satisfaction 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  training  a  mental  faculty  through  exercise — 
that  the  natural  power  of  memory,  for  instance,  always  remains  the  same — 
that  it  is  not  diminished  or  increased  by  use.  I  shall  not  follow  them  through 
this  interesting  controversy.  Let  them  wrangle  as  they  please  over  the 
question  whether  natural  powers  may  be  strengthened  by  exercise,  experi- 
ence has  abundantly  demonstrated  that  the  mind  may  be  given  by  education 
an  efficient  way  of  doing  a  thing,  as  memorizing  a  poem  or  solving  a 
problem  in  algebra.  This  mastery  of  method  accomplishes  the  same  result 
as  increasing  the  efficiency  of  faculty.  A  plank  laid  with  its  ends  resting  on 
two  posts  and  one  of  its  broad  sides  up,  will  bend  and  break  under  a  com- 
paratively slight  weight;  lay  it,  however,  with  its  narrow  side  up  and  it  will 
bear  ten  or  twenty  times  the  strain.  An  untrained  mind  may  have  quite  as 
strong  natural  powers  as  a  trained  mind,  or  even  stronger,  but  the  trained 
mind,  like  the  plank  laid  the  right  way,  will  accomplish  feats  which  the 
untrained  mind,  however  powerful,  cannot  even  understand. 

It  is  our  business  to  see  that  the  habits  formed  in  the  study  of  a  specific 
subject  are  applied  to  other  subjects  that  admit  of  similar  treatment;  in 
other  words,  that  general  habits  are  formed  and  that  they  become  potential 
in  all  sudies  and  in  the  conduct  of  life.  And  in  the  formation  of  general 
habits  we  must  use  the  same  rules  as  in  the  formation  of  specific  habits : 
launch  our  pupils  toward  the  new  habit  with  a  strong  initiative,  never  suffer 
an  exception,  seize  every  possible  opportunity  to  act  on  the  new  resolution 
or  the  new  plan,  and  keep  the  faculty  of  effort  alive  by  a  little  gratuitous 
exercise  every  day. 

These  general  habits  are  of  two  classes : 

1.  What  Dr.  Harris  so  well  called  the  "school  virtues." 

2.  General  intellectual  habits  that  should  arise  from  studies. 

The  school  virtues  may  be  catalogued  as  neatness,  order,  erect  posture, 
obedience  arising  from  respect,  punctuality,  self-control,  courtesy,  and  help- 
fulness toward  others. 

I  select  only  one  of  these  virtues,  neatness,  because  it  illustrates  how 
these  general  habits  may  be  formed. 

Why  is  it  that  in  every  American  city  school  the  teachers  seem  to  have 
secured  neatness,  at  least  in  outward  appearance?  Is  it  not  because  dirt 
and  frowsiness  are  always  offensive  to  the  individual  teacher?  Is  it  not 
that  this  feeling  of  reprobation  is  so  general  that  insensibly  they  have  made 
a  united  effort  to  remove  the  cause  and  to  secure  neatness?  Unconsciously 
they  have  put  into  practice,  in  order  to  secure  neatness,  all  the  maxims  of 
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the  philosophers.  If  this  general  attitude  could  be  reproduced  with  ref- 
erence to  other  offences  and  this  united  effort  enlisted  to  develop  other 
habits,  the  question  of  method  would  become  of  secondary  importance. 

It  is  because  some  teachers  permit  exceptions  to  be  made  that  we  do  not 
find  equally  good  results  in  developing  habits  of  order,  erect  posture,  and 
courtesy. 

And  just  here  comes  in  the  chief  duty  of  the  principal.  When  he  suc- 
ceeds in  animating  and  inspiring  all  the  members  of  his  staff  to  work  for 
the  development  of  general  habits,  to  secure  assiduous  practice  and  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  exceptions,  the  work  is  accomplished. 

What  general  habits  should  arise  as  the  result  of  work  in  studies, 
habits  that  should  be  guides  through  life  ?  I  take  it  that  all  will  admit  that 
the  following  should  be  included : 

1.  Taking  pains.  Some  have  regarded  taking  pains  as  the  equivalent 
of  genius.  It  is  not  the  equivalent  of  genius,  but  it  is  the  essential  condition 
under  which  either  genius  or  talent  finds  fruition. 

2.  Close  attention  to  the  task  immediately  in  hand.  Its  worst  foe  is 
mind-wandering,  particularly  during  home  study. 

What  Charles  Dickens  said  of  himself  in  "David  Copperfield"  is  ever- 
lastingly true  of  all  men :  "I  never  could  have  done  what  I  have  done, 
without  the  habits  of  punctuality,  order,  and  diligence,  without  the  deter- 
mination to  concentrate  myself  on  one  object  at  a  time,  no  matter  how 
quickly  its  successor  should  come  upon  its  heels,  which  I  then  formed." 
Dickens,  you  see,  had  no  psychological  misgiving  that  he  was  able  to  carry 
over  the  habits  he  had  formed  in  learning  shorthand  into  other  pursuits. 

3.  Careful  observation.  Most  people  go  through  life  without  seeing 
the  things  it  is  to  their  interest  to  see.  And  what  is  this  general  habit  of 
observation  but  an  extension  to  all  phases  of  life  of  the  special  habits 
acquired  in  nature  study  and  drawing? 

4.  Logical  memory — tying  together  the  things  to  be  memorized  by  as 
many  links  of  association  as  possible.  Here,  again,  we  are  only  extending  to 
all  things  that  need  to  be  carried  in  mind  the  rational  method  we  use  in 
committing  prose  and  poetry  to  memory. 

5.  Careful  scrutiny  of  one's  own  work  of  every  kind  to  eliminate 
errors  and  insure  correctness. 

6.  The  habit  of  inquiring,  not  only  as  to  the  how,  but  as  to  the  why 
of  every  process  we  try  to  understand.^  Is  this  anything  but  an  extension 
of  the  questions  every  pupil  should  ask  himself  regarding  every  step  he  takes 
in  solving  an  arithmetical  problem? 

7.  Clear  expression  of  the  results  of  observation  and  reasoning,  our 
oral  and  written  composition  exercises  in  general  form. 

But,  some  one  may  say,  our  pupils  have  already  contracted  so  many 
bad  habits  in  their  homes  or  on  the  streets  that  it  seems  impossible  to  implant 
good  ones.  Here  we  may  use  the  great  thought  contributed  by  James, 
substitution.  Cause  clover  to  displace  weeds.  If  a  boy  is  uncleanly,  dis- 
obedient, idle,  perhaps  defiant,  do  not  indulge  in  don'ts,  find  something  in 
which  he  is  interested.    It  may  be  only  competitive  athletics,  or  weaving  a 
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basket,  or  becoming  the  "monitor  of  the  gold  fish."  Give  him  some  responsi- 
bility, some  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  school,  some  duty.  Soon  you  will 
see  a  marked  change. 

And  do  we  not  every  day  see  the  pressing  need  for  the  development  of 
such  habits?  Do  not  employers  complain  that  our  pupils  are  not  accurate 
in  their  work,  that  they  make  mistakes  in  addition  and  have  not  a  place  for 
everything  and  do  not  put  everything  in  its  place?  Is  not  the  name  of  the 
people  legion  who  cannot  read  aloud  so  as  to  entertain  and  instruct?  Are 
we  not  constantly  finding  men  who  cannot  keep  their  attention  fixed  on  a 
single  task  until  it  is  thoroughly  accomplished?  Is  not  time  everlastingly 
wasted  in  every  discussion,  from  the  debates  in  Congress  to  the  contro- 
versies in  the  cross-roads  grocery,  by  men  who  cannot  keep  to  the  point? 
Is  not  the  world  full  of  weaklings  who  have  never  acquired  the  habit  of 
taking  pains  to  correct  their  own  mistakes?  Are  there  not  innumerable 
failures  in  life  because  men  have  not  invested  their  minds  with  a  general 
method  of  attacking  problems,  the  college  graduate  who  cannot  read  Latin 
at  sight  because  he  has  not  the  right  habit  in  extracting  the  meaning  from  a 
new  sentence ;  the  farmer  who  has  not  correct  habits  of  thought  about  rota- 
tion of  crops,  fertilizing  soil,  and  the  selection  of  seed;  the  clergyman  who 
does  not  know  how  to  attack  a  problem  in  morals ;  the  teacher,  a  problem 
in  discipline;  or  the  storekeeper,  a  problem  in  buying  and  selling?  Is  not 
the  lack  of  self-reliance  in  the  individual  the  underlying  cause  of  most  of 
the  evils  in  our  social  and  political  life ;  of  the  poverty  in  our  great  cities  that 
necessitates  public  and  private  charity ;  of  the  bribery  in  our  Legislature 
that  has  brought  disgrace  on  the  fair  name  of  New  York ;  of  the  dominion 
of  the  boss  and  the  bosslet  that  vitiates  our  political  life  and  is  a  continual 
menace  to  our  public  schools? 

The  only  sure  and  certain  preventive  of  these  deep  and  widespread  evils 
is  the  fostering  of  right  moral  and  intellectual  habits  in  each  boy  and  each 
girl  who  attends  our  schools. 

With  all  confidence,  therefore,  I  call  the  making  of  a  united  effort  in 
all  schools  by  all  teachers  to  develop  right  moral  and  intellectual  habits,  the 
next  great  forward  step  in  public  education. 

Composition, 

By  Mary  Woodlock. 

The  only  correction  of  compositions  that  is  really  serviceable  is  that 
which  leads  pupils  to  develop  habits  in  correcting  their  own  composi- 
tions.— Dr.  Wm.  H.  Maxwell. 

The  power  of  self-criticism,  the  root  of  self-correction,  is  not  a  sudden 
growth.  But  the  habit  of  impartial  scrutiny  of  one's  own  work,  once 
formed,  is  so  invaluable,  mentally  and  morally,  that  it  is  worth  all  the  time 
and  trouble  its  cultivation  costs. 

The  aim  of  the  following  paragraphs  is  to  recall,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  teacher,  various  things  that  have  been  said  elsewhere  on  the  teaching 
of  composition,  and  particularly  on  the  development  of  the  habit  of  self- 
criticism  as  applied  to  English,  oral  and  written. 
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McLellan  defines  habit  as  "such  a  thoroughly  formed  train  of  associa- 
tions that  if  one  member  of  the  train  comes  into  consciousness  the  other 
members  follow  almost  inevitably,  and  without  any  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  will  or  of  consciousness." 

As  a  first  step  in  the  formation  of  such  a  train  of  associations,  the 
child  must  be  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  ideal;  then  his  emotions 
must  be  worked  upon,  so  that  he  will  ardently  desire  to  attain  to  that  ideal ; 
and,  thirdly,  he  must  be  given  plenty  of  opportunity  to  advance  toward  it. 

Applying  this  to  our  English  work: 

1.  We  must  rouse  in  the  child  a  desire  for  language  expression. 

2.  We  must  lead  him  to  see  that  some  modes  of  expression  are  prefer- 
able to  others ;  that  there  is  a  standard  of  good  English. 

3.  Through  judicious  praise,  and  reproof,  together  with  such  other 
adventitious  aids  as  the  classroom  affords,  we  must  create  in  him  a  strong 
desire  to  make  use  of  the  preferable  forms. 

4.  We  must  direct  and  control  his  criticism  of  others.  It  may  be  that 
criticism,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home,  but  it  doesn't.  We  are  aware 
of  all  the  plain-faced  people  on  the  block  before  we  realize  that  our  own 
features  do  not  correspond  to  the  classic  type.  We  see  beauty  in  others 
before  we  reach  the  age  of  introspection  and  look  for  it  in  ourselves. 

5.  We  must  direct  his  criticism  of  his  own  work,  and  help  him  to 
make  it  impartial. 

6.  We  must  see  that  he  has  opportunity  to  exercise  his  power  of 
self-criticism.  After  directing  and  controlling,  we  must  be  ready  to  step 
aside  and  let  him  wrestle  with  his  problems,  not  obtruding  our  opinions 
till  he  turns  to  us  for  a  decision  when  he  gets  into  difficulties  too  great  for 
him  to  handle. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  physician  opening  a  lecture  on  "How  to  Be 
Healthy,"  said :  "The  most  important  thing  is  to  select  healthy  parents  to 
be  born  of." 

In  the  same  spirit  we  might  advise  those  who  wish  to  acquire  habits  of 
good  English :  "Select  teachers  who  use  it." 

In  a  many-tongued  city  like  New  York,  pure  English  needs  constant 
and  conscious  individual  effort  for  its  preservation.  The  very  quaintness 
of  some  of  the  innovations  of  foreigners  not  acquainted  with  the  best 
usage,  proves  alluring  to  us.  One  day  we  smile  at  the  little  girl  who  declares 
she  read  seven  "libraries"  last  term;  the  next  day  we  use  the  same  ex- 
pression ourselves. 

The  teacher  who  is  deaf  to  her  own  lapses  from  the  standard  of  good 
English  will  not  be  able  to  develop  the  habits  of  self-correction  in  her  pupils. 

The  following  summary  from  A.  H.  Espenshade's  "Composition  and 
Rhetoric"  may  be  helpful  to  teachers : 

"Most  people  have  three  vocabularies:  one,  used  in  ordinary  speech; 
another,  used  in  writing;  and  a  third,  the  largest,  composed  of  words  with 
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which  one  is  familiar  through  reading,  but  which  one  does  not  use  in 
writing  or  speaking. 

"Suggestions : 

"1.  Transfer  the  words  of  the  third  vocabulary  to  the  second  and 
the  first. 

"2.     Familiarize  yourself  with  the  exact  value  and  use  of  words. 

"3.  Learn  the  correct  spelling,  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  every 
new  word. 

"4.     Read  good  literature  and  read  it  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

"5.  Practice  composition  with  the  aim  of  acquiring  power  and 
precision. 

"6.     Avoid  slang,  hackneyed  phrases  and  'fine  writing.' 

"7.     Seek  for  the  'inevitable  word'  and  use  it." 

First  Year. 

During  the  first  two  school  years  composition  is  exclusively  oral. 

The  teacher  of  the  average  1A  child  finds  a  difficulty  at  first  in  coaxing 
out  any  kind  of  expression.  She  is  delighted  with  any  response  and  is 
not  disposed  to  turn  a  critical  eye  on  what  she  receives.  But  as  school  life 
becomes  more  familiar  the  children  form  themselves  into  groups.  Dorothy 
is  garrulous,  John  is  monosyllabic,  Helen  is  inarticulate. 

The  teacher  tells  a  short  story  for  reproduction : 

Mollie's  Birthday. 

Yesterday  was  Mollie's  birthday.  She  was  six  years  old.  Her  mother 
gave  her  a  new  doll.  The  doll  has  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair.  Her  dress 
is  pink.    Her  hat  is  white. 

Dorothy's  reproduction  will  be  something  like  this :  "Mollie  had  a 
birthday  she  was  six  she  had  a  party  and  I  was  there  and  I  wore  my  new 
blue  dress  and  we  had  ice  cream,"  etc.,  etc.  And  it  will  take  all  the  teacher's 
tact  to  induce  Dorothy  to  subside  into  a  silence  that  is  not  dissatisfied. 

John,  in  response  to  leading  questions,  gives  up  his  ideas  reluctantly. 

"Whose  birthday  was  yesterday?"    "Mollie's." 

"How  old  was  she?"    "Six";  and  so  on. 

Helen  preserves  a  quiet  air  of  aloofness  and  silently  and  sweetly  refuses 
to  part  with  her  thoughts.  But  the  Helens  do  not  require  special  attention 
from  us.  They  join  the  ranks  of  the  Dorothys  or  the  Johns  before  the  end 
of  the  first  term. 

Dorothy's  exuberance  must  be  directed,  not  repressed.  The  teacher 
may  interpose  skilful  questions  that  will  curb  the  child's  desire  to  take  the 
world  into  her  confidence  in  a  single  breath : 

"Tell  me  one  thing  about  Mollie." 

"Name  one  thing  the  doll  wore,"  etc. 
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John  must  be  encouraged  to  give  a  whole  sentence,  then  two  sentences, 
finally  the  whole  story.  Any  statement  he  volunteers  should  be  hailed  with 
rapture. 

Aids  toward  building  up  a  respect  for  correct  expression  in  the  minds 
of  the  children: 

1.  The  teacher  herself  must  never  deviate  from  the  standard. 

2.  She  must  not  permit  herself  to  understand  any  communication 
couched  in  bad  English.  When  Rebecca  says  she  is  late  because  she  "went 
on  a  weddink  and  forgot  to  stand  up,"  Miss  Blank  may  simply  look  mysti- 
fied. Explanations  will  be  showered  on  her  from  all  sides.  Even  the  in- 
articulate will  become  interpreters  as  if  by  magic.  By  the  time  Miss 
Blank  permits  herself  to  grasp  the  meaning  some  of  the  brighter  children 
have  begun  to  wonder  how  she  herself  would  express  Rebecca's  excuse. 
Then  she  may  give  a  short  drill : 

I  was  at  a  wedding. 

I  went  to  a  wedding. 

I  did  not  get  up  in  time,  etc. 

3.  A  group  of  good  story  tellers  may  be  formed  into  a  privileged 
class.  Its  members  may  choose  their  own  seats,  feed  the  gold  fish,  tell  a 
story  to  the  Principal,  select  the  game  or  the  song. 

4.  Monitors  may  be  chosen  from  among  the  good  speakers.  Children 
should  clearly  understand  that  the  one  who  offers  to  spill  water  on  the 
plants,  chuck  paper  into  the  waste  basket,  or  rub  off  the  board,  has  no 
chance  at  all  of  being  allowed  to  do  it. 

5.  Various  games  based  upon  the  use  of  a  correct  form  may  be 
invented  and  played. 

(a)  Frank  covers  his  eyes.     John  says,  "Good  morning,  Frank." 
Frank:     "Good  morning,  Tom." 

Tom :  "It  was  not  I  who  spoke." 
Frank:  "Good  morning,  Louis." 
Louis :    "It  was  not  I,"  etc.,  until  Frank's  guess  is  correct. 

(b)  Lucy  covers  her  eyes.  Jennie  holds  something  behind  her,  and 
says,  "What  have  I  in  my  hand?" 

Lucy :    "Have  you  a  pencil  ?" 

Jennie :    "No,  I  haven't  a  pencil,"  etc. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  teaching  of  composition,  more  than 
that  of  any  other  subject,  is  influenced  by  the  neighborhood.  Children 
from  homes  where  good  English  is  the  rule  may  be  trained  to  express 
thought  in  their  own  language.  But  there  are  portions  of  the  city  where 
the  aim  must  be  to  train  children  to  express  thought  in  the  teacher's 
language. 

Mollie  carried  some  supplies  to  Miss  Blank.  She  returned  with  this 
gratuitous  piece  of  news: 
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"She  got  a  mad.  She  says  to  me  she  says  'Gee!  ain't  they  got  no 
pens !'  " 

Mollie  had  probably  grasped  Miss  Blank's  thought,  but  the  language 
was  surely  her  own. 

Where  the  language  difficulty  exists  if  several  teachers  agree  to  keep 
a  record  of  incorrect  expressions  in  frequent  use,  their  combined  lists  will 
give  an  excellent  basis  for  composition  work. 

In  some  districts  the  mistakes  are  matters  of  articulation ;  in  others, 
of  pronunciation ;  in  others,  of  grammar ;  and  in  still  others  we  find  a 
fearful  and  wonderful  mingling  of  all  three  with  some  new  and  indescribable 
elements  thrown  in. 

The  list  which  follows  is  incomplete,  but  suggestive. 
This  and  that:    dis  and  dat. 
Threw,  throat:  trew,  troat. 
Drawing,  law:  drawring,  lawr. 
Singing:  sing-ging. 

Knock  or  chuck  for  throw :     Chuck  it  in  the  waste  basket. 
Spill  for  pour:    Spill  out  the  coffee. 
Lay:    The  book  was  laying  on  the  table. 
Say:    She  says  to  me,  says  she,  etc. 

So:    So  I  went  to  her  house.     So  she  said  'T  haven't  the  home  work." 
So  I  came  away. 

And:    Used  in  the  same  way  as  so. 

This  here  book.     That  there  pencil. 

She  said  like  that,  "Am  I  late?" 

It  fails  me  a  pen.     (There  is  a  pen  missing.) 

I  will  get  a  transfer  in  two  weeks  around. 

I  went  by  her  house. 

I  dasu't  play  with  her. 

She  took  me  around.     (She  put  her  arms  around  me.) 

She  ups  and  says  to  me,  etc. 

She  stood  up  late. 

She  has  no  who  to  take  care  of  her. 

She  extra  blotted  my  paper.     (She  blotted  my  paper  on  purpose.) 

She  rode  away  to  New  York. 

I  bought  for  a  cent  a  pen. 

I  had  no  time  to  get  my  eat. 

I  knew  a  girl  which  her  name  is,  etc. 

This  is  the  boy  what  got  lost. 

He  hit  me  a  Hack. 

She  clapped  at  the  door.     (Knocked.) 

What  time  it  is? 

Come  and  go:  has  came,  has  went. 

Give  me:    gimme. 

Desk:    dest. 

Yes:   yeh,  yep. 

What?:  heh  ?  hein  ?  j 
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Is:   You  was.     He  ain't. 

Double  negatives:     I  ain't  got  none.     I  don't  know  nothing. 

Yes  used  as  part  of  a  question :  You  were  promoted,  yes  ?  No  used 
in  the  same  way. 

Short  sound  of  "e"  substituted  for  short  "a":  Cetch  (catch)  ;  metter 
(matter),  etc. 

Get:     Git. 

Take:    Tooken. 

Bring:    Brang,  brung. 

Terminal  "g"  omitted:     Readin',  writin'. 

Terminal  "g"  sounded  like  "k" :     Readink,  writink. 

All  sentences  ended  with  a  rising  inflection :  My  name  is  Jane  Jones  ? 
I  live  in  Madison  street?     I  like  to  go  to  school? 

Mad,  sad  and  glad  used  to  express  the  whole  gamut  of  emotions :  She 
had  a  mad  at  her  friend.  She  felt  very  sad.  Now  she  is  glad  at  Jennie 
again. 

This  sounds  Swinburnian,  but  Swinburne  doesn't  seem  to  be  much 
in  fashion  these  days. 

Fortunately  it  is  not  possible  that  all  these  eccentricities  of  language 
could  appear  in  the  same  school. 


Cleanliness. 

(Use  of  throw.) 

James  had  a  banana  to  eat  at  recess.  He  threw  the  skin  into  the  yard. 
John  said,  "It  is  not  right  to  throw  the  skin  there.  I  will  show  you  where 
to  throw  it."  He  showed  James  the  waste  can.  James  threw  the  skin 
into  the  can. 

The  Geranium. 

(Use  of  pour  and  spill.) 

Jennie  takes  care  of  the  geranium.  She  pours  water  on  it  every  day. 
Yesterday  she  spilled  some  on  the  floor.  The  pitcher  was  too  full.  She 
looked  at  the  pitcher  to-day.  She  poured  some  water  out.  She  does  not 
want  to  spill  any  more. 

The  Pencil  Case. 

(Use  of  bring.) 

Ethel  has  a  pretty  pencil  case.  Her  uncle  brought  it  to  her.  He 
brings  her  presents  very  often.  At  Christmas  he  brought  her  a  lov&ly  doll. 
Ethel  will  bring  it  to  school  some  day.     Then  we  will  all  see  it. 

The  stories  told  for  reproduction,  in  addition  to  thoseybased  on  correct 
forms,  should  include  all  the  subjects  in  the  course  of  study,  so  that  the 
child  may  form  the  habit  of  correct  speech  in  connection  with  each  and 
every  one  of  his  daily  activities. 
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Morning  Glories. 

We  have  many  morning  glories  in  our  garden.  Some  are  white  and 
some  are  pink.    They  open  every  morning.    They  close  at  night. 

My  New  Apron. 

My  mamma  made  me  a  new  apron.  It  is  blue  and  white.  I  wear  it 
to  school  every  day.    This  little  apron  keeps  my  dress  clean. 

The  Doll's  Bed. 

My  doll  sleeps  in  a  little  bed.  I  take  the  bed  clothes  off  the  bed  every 
morning.  I  place  them  near  the  open  window.  Then  the  fresh  air  blows 
on  them. 

My  dolly  might  get  sick  if  her  bed  were  not  well  aired. 

A  Maple  Leaf. 

I  am  a  maple  leaf.  See  my  pretty  holiday  dress  of  red  and  yellow. 
Jack  Frost  gave  it  to  me.    In  the  summer  I  wear  a  green  dress. 

I  am  not  made  for  play  alone.  I  take  in  air  for  the  tree.  The  air  I 
breathe  makes  good  sap. 

A  Cent. 

I  am  a  cent.  This  morning  I  was  in  Mrs.  Cohen's  pocket.  Sadie 
Cohen  said,  "Mamma,  please  give  me  a  cent."  Mrs.  Cohen  took  me  out. 
She  gave  me  to  Sadie.  Sadie  said,  "Thank  you  very  much,  mamma."  I 
do  not  know  what  she  will  do  with  me. 

Bean  Family. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Bean  Plant.  She  has  a  large  family.  Do  you  see  her 
green  pods?  Each  pod  is  a  cradle.  It  holds  the  Baby  Beans.  'Some  of 
the  cradles  hold  five  babies. 

Baby  Bean. 

Baby  Bean  is  awake  now.  The  bright  sun  woke  her.  She  is  pushing 
down  her  little  feet.  These  are  her  roots.  She  breathes  the  warm  air 
with  her  leaves.  We  must  give  her  water  to  drink.  Then  she  will  grow 
up  quickly. 

Spring. 

In  spring  the  sun  shines  brightly.  The  earth  begins  to  wake  up.  The 
rain  drops  say  "Rap-a-tap,  rap-a-tap-tap.  Little  buds,  little  leaves,  open 
your  doors." 

Summer. 

Summer  is  the  warmest  time  of  the  year.  The  flowers  are  in  bloom. 
The  trees  are  covered  with  leaves.  The  days  are  long  and  warm.  We  are 
glad  when  the  evening  brings  coolness. 
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Table  Manners. 

Florence  holds  a  fork  in  her  left  hand.  She  holds  a  knife  in  her 
right  hand.  She  cuts  her  meat  with  the  knife.  She  never  allows  the  knife 
to  touch  her  lips.  She  might  cut  them  if  she  did.  The  fork  carries  the 
food  to  her  mouth. 

My  Sister's  Doll. 

My  sister  had  a  doll.    'She  had  beautiful  clothes  for  it. 
One  day  the  doll  fell  and  was  broken.     My  sister  had  no  doll.     I  let 
her  play  with  mine. 

Second  Year. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  must  be  continued  in  the  second,  and  suc- 
ceeding years.  The  teacher  may  now  begin  to  transfer  the  burden  of 
criticism  from  her  own  shoulders  to  those  of  her  pupils.  The  child  who 
has  been  aroused  to  a  sense  of  language  discrimination  should  be  led  to 
tell  why  he  likes  Sarah  to  tell  a  story,  how  Isidore  could  improve  his 
method,  etc. 

In  establishing  the  habit  of  criticism  the  following  should  be  kept  in 
mind: 

1.  Criticism  deals  with  merits  as  well  as  with  defects. 

2.  Criticism  should  be  given  in  a  helpful  spirit,  and  received  gra- 
ciously. 

3.  The  one  who  points  out  a  fault  does  a  service  and  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  friend. 

After  Emily  has  told  a  story  well,  and  has  taken  her  seat  amid  the 
applause  of  the  class,  the  teacher  may  ask,  "How  many  liked  Emily's  story?" 
•'Why  did  you  like  it,  Sarah?"  "Why  did  you  like  it,  Charles?"  "Who 
can  tell  one  way  in  which  she  could  tell  it  better?" 

The  criticisms  will  be  many  and  varied.  The  children  will  not  tell 
Emily  how  to  improve  her  style.  They  will  mention  things  they  did  not 
like  about  her  story.    For  the  teacher's  purpose  this  will  answer  just  as  well. 

"She  wiggled  her  fingers." 

"She  stood  on  one  foot." 

"She  left  out  about  the  dog  in  the  picture." 

"I  couldn't  hear  her." 

The  teacher  should  select  one  criticism  and  ignore  the  others. 

"I  know  Emily  can  speak  more  clearly.  Try  again,  Emily,  Susie 
doesn't  want  to  miss  the  story." 

The  child  corrected  should  always  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  correction,  for  these  reasons: 

1.  The  repetition  impresses  the  correction  upon  the  child's  mind. 

2.  The  teacher  is  enabled  to  see  that  the  correction  is  understood. 

3.  Praise  following  the  revised  version  soothes  the  occasional  sensi- 
tive or  vain  spirit  that  smarts  under  anything  that  savors  of  fault-finding. 
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During  the  rest  of  the  composition  period  the  teacher  should  continue 
to  emphasize  the  point  made  at  the  beginning.  In  the  case  quoted  above, 
attention  should  be  kept  up  on  clearness  of  speech.  At  the  opening  of 
the  next  composition  lesson,  questions  may  be  used  to  recall  to  the  children's 
minds  the  conclusion  reached,  viz.,  that  to  tell  a  story  well  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  clearly  and  slowly.  Each  lesson  should  have  an  aim,  and  these 
aims  should  be  kept  before  the  children  until  they  acquire  the  habit  of 
looking  for  desirable  traits  in  the  rendering  of  oral  English,  and  marking 
their  absence. 

If  a  criticism  is  offered  in  an  unfriendly  manner  disapproval  may  be 
implied.  The  critic  may  be  asked  to  repeat  the  work,  and  his  effort  may 
be  received  in  silence ;  or  the  teacher  may  allow  the  child  to  see  that  she 
has  heard  his  criticism,  and  then  ignore  it.  » 

The  dictation  exercises  which  begin  in  the  second  year  afford  many 
opportunities  for  the  formation  of  habits  of  self  criticism. 

The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  find  their  mistake  by  comparing 
their  versions  of  the  dictated  sentences  with  that  placed  on  the  board  by 
the  teacher. 

In  this  correction  the  same  regular  order  should  be  followed  at  every 
lesson.  For  instance,  the  correction  may  deal  first  with  words,  then  capital- 
ization, then  punctuation. 

A  hungry  dog  had  a  piece  of  meat.  He  crossed  a  bridge  over  a  brook. 
He  saw  a  shadozv  in  the  water,  etc. 

The  italicized  words  are  the  only  ones  presenting  difficulties.  Atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  each.  The  child  who  has  misspelled  a  word 
should  draw  a  line  through  it.  The  capitals  and  the  periods  should  be 
noticed  in  the  same  way.  The  order  of  correction  adopted  at  first  should 
be  followed  day  after  day  till  the  child  looks  for  these  points  automatically. 

We  should  dwell  less  upon  the  desirability  of  "perfect"  papers.  If 
Sadie  adds  a  period  only  after  she  has  seen  it  on  the  board  let  us  be 
humbly  thankful  that  she  was  intelligent  enough  to  notice  its  absence.  Let 
us  not  lament  unduly  because  she  needed  outside  stimulus  to  impel  her  to 
put  it  in. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  children  should  feel  that 

1.  It  is  a  desirable  thing  to  be  able  to  speak  good  English. 

2.  That  one  should  speak  slowly  and  clearly. 

3.  That  one  story  at  a  time  should  be  told;  in  other  words,  one 
should  stick  to  the  point. 

4.  That  when  the  story  is  finished  one  should  stop  talking. 

The  last  borders  on  the  ideal.  What  an  appalling  silence  would 
envelop  the  earth  if  even  half  the  adult  population  practiced  it ! 

Stories  for  Reproduction. 

A  Little  Artist. 

(Sound  of  aw.) 
My  sister  is  fond  of  drawing.     She  draws  very  well.    We  have  twro  of 
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her  pictures   framed.     One  is  a  drawing  of  our  house.     The  other  is  a 
drawing  of  our  little  brother. 

He  is  only  six.  He  says  he  is  going  to  study  law.  Edith  drew  him 
with  a  big  pile  of  books  marked  LAW  under  his  arm. 

The  Little  Mouse. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  mouse  went  out  for  a  walk.  Mother  mouse  said 
to  him,  "Do  not  go  near  the  trap." 

The  little  mouse  was  hungry.  He  saw  some  cheese.  He  nibbled  the 
cheese.  "Snap !"  went  the  trap.  Poor  little  mousie  was  caught.  He 
wished  then  that  he  had  listened  to  his  mother. 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher. 

A  thirsty  crow  saw  some  water  in  a  pitcher.  He  could  not  get  it.  Then 
the  wise  bird  dropped  many  little  stones  into  the  pitcher.  The  water  rose 
in  the  pitcher.     Then  the  crow  drank. 

The  Dog  and  the  Manger. 

A  dog  went  into  a  barn.  He  lay  on  some  hay.  An  ox  wanted  to  eat 
the  hay.     The  dog  was  selfish.     He  chased  the  hungry  ox  away. 

Pussy  Willow. 

How  do  you  do,  little  children  ?  Here  I  am  in  my  gray  fur  coat.  You 
call  me  pussy  willow.  I  have  a  coat  like  your  cat.  I  must  keep  warm. 
I  am  afraid  Jack  Frost  will  call  again.  My  sister  leaves  do  not  come  out 
early.     Their  green  dresses  are  too  thin. 

Snowballs. 
(Sound  of  th.) 

Theodore's  mother  said,  "You  must  not  play  in  the  snow.  It  will 
make  your  cold  worse." 

After  three,  Theodore  saw  some  boys  throwing  snowballs.  He 
thought  they  were  doing  wrong,  but  he  stopped  to  watch  them.  A  boy 
threw  a  snowball  at  him.  Theodore  threw  one  back.  Then  he  joined  the 
boys  and  threw  snowballs  for  an  hour. 

This  morning  Theodore  has  a  sore  throat. 

The  Cat  and  the  Birds. 

Some  birds  were  sick.  The  cat  went  to  see  them.  He  called  him- 
self a  doctor.  The  little  birds  would  not  let  him  into  their  house.  They 
did  not  want  a  doctor  that  would  eat  them. 

The  Dog  and  the  Shadow. 

Fido  carried  a  piece  of  meat  to  the  brook.  He  saw  his  shadow  in 
the  water.  He  thought  it  was  another  dog.  The  selfish  dog  growled.  He 
lost  his  dinner. 
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A  Milkweed  Seed. 

Here  is  a  fairy  balloon.  It  is  sailing  in  the  wind.  The  top  of  it  is 
fine  as  silk.  See  the  little  brown  basket.  A  little  traveler  is  inside  fast 
asleep.  He  will  waken  next  spring.  Then  he  will  creep  out  and  work. 
Do  you  know  what  his  work  is? 

What  Little  Sister.  Liked. 
(Sound  of  g.) 
Jennie  said,  "Which  do  you  like  best,  Sarah,  reading,  writing,  or  draw- 


ing?' 


"I  think  I  like  reading,"  said  Sarah,  "but  I  like  singing  very  much,  too." 

"I  like  playing,"  said  Jennie's  little  sister. 

"Do  you  mean  playing  the  piano?"  asked  Jennie. 

"No,"  said  the  little  one,  "I  mean  just  playing." 

The  Donkey  and  the  Frogs. 

A  donkey  fell  into  some  water.  He  could  not  get  up.  Then  he  wanted 
some  one  to  help  him.  The  frogs  said,  "Are  you  afraid  of  a  little  water? 
How  would  you  like  to  live  here  always?    That  is  what  we  must  do." 

The  Fox  and  the  Crab. 

A  naughty  crab  took  a  walk  one  day.  His  mother  had  told  him  to 
stay  at  home.  A  fox  caught  him.  The  frightened  crab  said,  "This  is 
for  not  minding  my  mother.     Why  did  I  come  out  alone?" 

Making  the  Bed. 

First  I  lay  a  sheet  on  the  mattress.  I  smoothe  it  down.  I  tuck  in 
the  edges.  Then  I  spread  the  other  sheet.  I  tuck  it  in  at  the  bottom  only. 
Over  these  I  place  the  blankets.  I  tuck  these  in  also.  Then  I  lay  the 
quilt  over  all.  I  turn  the  edge  of  the  upper  sheet  over  the  edges  of  the 
blankets  and  the  quilt.  I  smoothe  the  pillow,  and  lay  it  in  place.  Then 
my  bed  is  made. 

The  Fox  and  the  Cat. 

A  fox  thought  he  knew  many  tricks.  The  cat  knew  only  one.  When 
the.  dogs  came  upon  them  the  fox  did  not  get  away.  Pussy  climbed  a 
tree.     Her  one  trick  saved  her. 

The  Boy  and  the  Wolf. 
A  boy  had  to  take  care  of  some  sheep.    He  often  made  believe  that  he 
saw  a  wolf.     The  men  ran  to  help  him.     Soon  a  hungry  wolf  did  come. 
When  the  boy  called  for  help  his  friends  would  not  listen  to  him.     The 
wolf  killed  many  sheep.     The  boy  wished  he  had  been  truthful. 

Bathing  in  School. 

A  bath  makes  us  clean  and  happy. 

There  are  eight  little  rooms  in  our  basement.    They  are  bathing  houses. 
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Each  one  is  supplied  with  water  pipes.  Hot  water  flows  through  one  pipe ; 
cold  water  flows  through  the  other.  Thursday  is  our  bath  day.  We  bring 
our  towels  then. 

General  Remarks  on  Written  Composition. 

In  many  of  our  schools  a  written  composition  period  is  regarded  with 

horror. 

When  pupils  dislike  composition  it  is  usually  owing  to  a  lack  of  in- 
terest fostered  by  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

1.  Compositions  are  too  long. 

2.  .  Subjects  chosen  are  beyond  the  grasp  and  outside  the  experience 
of  the  pupils. 

3.  The  teacher  is  too  "fussy"  about  the  appearance  of  the  papers. 

4.  The  teacher  aims  at  the  production  of  a  style  more  polished  than 
that  of  which  the  pupil  is  capable. 

5.  Models  are  used  in  an  uninteresting  way. 

1.  Compositions  are  too  long. 

Wherever  the  practice  prevails  of  having  many  short  compositions  the 
power  of  the  pupils  to  use  good  English  increases  rapidly. 

But  the  length  of  the  composition  is  not  a  point  to  be  dwelt  upon.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  quality  is  the  main  thing. 

J.  M.  Barrie's  delightful  Sentimental  Tommy  lost  his  chance  at  Edin- 
burgh University  because  in  writing  his  test  essay  he  "brought  himself  to 
public  scorn  for  lack  of  a  word.  'What  word?'  they  asked  testily,  but 
even  then  he  could  not  tell.  The  hour  had  gone  by  just  like  winking; 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  time  while  searching  his  mind  for  the  word. 
'It  is  so  easy,  too,  to  find  the  right  word,'  said  Mr.  Gloag. 

"  'It's  no,'  cried  Tommy  in  desperation,  'It's  as  difficult  as  to  hit  a 
squirrel.' " 

The  old  dominie  from  Glenquharity  was  the  only  one  of  the  ex- 
aminers who  saw  in  Tommy's  one  page  and  his  unremembered  word,  the 
literary  promise  absent  from  the  many  closely  written  sheets  of  his  com- 
petitor. 

After  all  Tommy  was  lucky.  Many  a  time  there  is  no  one  from  Glen- 
quharity in  our  classrooms. 

2.  Subjects  outside  the  child's  experience. 

There  is  no  greater  drudgery  than  trying  to  write  upon  an  unfamiliar 
subject.  It  kills  all  interest,  and  interest  is  the  spur  that  goads  us  on  to 
the  formation  of  habit.  No  habit  of  good  writing  or  anything  else  can 
be  formed  without  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  should  write  on  the  same  subject.  If  lame 
Jimmie  looks  miserable  at  the  thought  of  describing  a  baseball  game,  don't 
ask  him  to  do  it.  Let  him  tell  how  he  got  his  library  card.  If  Rebecca, 
who  was  never  north  of  14th  street,  is  gloomy  over  My  Visit  to  the  Circus, 
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she  may  wax  enthusiastic  over  What  to  Do  When  the  Baby  Cries,  or  How 
to  Scrub  a  Floor.  Try  her.  If  the  superintendent  visits  the  class  and  says 
the  work  in  arithmetic  is  fine,  and  the  reading  very  good,  abandon  the 
formal  composition  and  let  the  children  imbed  the  precious  memory  in  a 
ten-minute  paragraph. 

Perhaps  there  would  not  be  so  many  people  walking  up  and  down 
the  earth  talking  about  things  they  don't  understand  if,  in  early  youth, 
they  had  been  encouraged  to  express  themselves  concerning  things  they 
did  understand. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  some  children  have  the  right  of  way 
in  regions  where  no  adults  are  admitted.  Dora,  who  has  never  seen  Bronx 
Park,  and  cannot  picture  it  to  herself  at  all,  may  be  a  familiar  loiterer  in  the 
byways  of  some  city  in  Never  Never  Land.  Remember  Emmy  Lou  and 
the  Green  and  Gold  Book,  and  that  other  child  in  The  Golden  Age  who 
climbed  a  tree  and  looked  over  a  wall  in  a  picture  and  saw  all  manner  of 
wonderful  doings  that  were  undreamed  of  by  her  elders. 

Dora  should  not  be  asked  to  describe  Bronx  Park,  but  she  may  be 
asked  to  tell  what  kind  of  a  garden  the  princess  lived  in,  and  to  describe  the 
country  the  ship  sailed  to,  if  she  is  that  kind  of  a  Dora. 

How  is  the  teacher  to  find  out  what  kind  of  a  Dora  she  is? 

Nobody  knows.  If  she  has  been  one  of  the  tribe  herself,  she  will 
recognize  the  type,  and  if  she  has  not,  she  must  try  to  get  along  without 
finding  out. 

3.  Appearance  of  the  papers. 

Frequently  the  teacher  is  so  particular  about  the  appearance  of  the 
papers  that  the  children  feel  the  strain  of  a  divided  interest,  and  their 
spontaneity  of  expression  suffers. 

A  neat  looking  composition  is  a  pleasing  sight.  When  the  teacher 
emphasizes  this  fact  the  papers  will  be  a  delight  to  the  eye.  The  children 
will  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  the  production  of  good  penmanship, 
and  the  English  will  suffer. 

The  aim  of  the  composition  period  is  the  production  of  language, 
penmanship  is  secondary  and  should  be  so  regarded. 

Thomas  should  be  free  to  draw  his  pen  through  a  word  and  substitute 
the  one  he  thinks  preferable.  His  mistakes  should  be  corrected  the  instant 
he  perceives  them.  He  should  not  be  reproached  for  carelessness.  Neither 
should  he  be  permitted  to  enclose  the  rejected  word  in  parentheses,  nor  to 
underline  it.  The  first  method  teaches  an  incorrect  use  of  parentheses,  and 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  sufficiently  obliterates  the  wrong  form- 
Does  Thomas  benefit  much  through  recopying  his  composition,  with 
its  corrections?  Why  not  let  him  apply  the  knowledge  gained  in  another 
composition  ?  Letters  may  be  copied  occasionally  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
courtesy  demands  that  correspondence  be  neat  in  appearance.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  composition,  why  waste  time  beautifying  something 
destined  for  the  waste  basket  at  the  term's  end  ? 

4.  Simplicity  of  style. 

Below  the  seventh  year  the  average  child  loses  himself  in  a  compound 
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or  a  complex  sentence.  Obscurity  enters  with  who,  which,  that,  etc.  In 
neighborhoods  that  use  languages  other  than  English,  avoidance  of  all 
but  the  short  simple  sentence  might  profitably  continue  through  the  eighth 

year. 

The  elementary  schools  should  produce  clear,  grammatical  English,  at 
least.  Those  who  have  a  leaning  toward  the  style  of  Henry  James  should 
wait  for  their  high  school  days  to  indulge  it. 

A  Myra  Kelly  of  the  future  may  wring  our  hearts  with  sympathy  for 
the  woes  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  struggling  with  a  style  beyond 
their  powers. 

"A  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp,"  but  if  his  objective  point  is 
too  obviously  beyond  him  he  will  decline  to  either  reach  or  grasp. 

5.     Use  of  models. 

Models  from  literature,  suggested  by  the  syllabus  in  English,  sometimes 
neglected  entirely,  are  often  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  rouse  despair 
in  the  teacher  and  loathing  in  the  pupil. 

"So  that's  Washington  Irving,"  remarked  a  7B,  gazing  at  Irving's 
picture,  "How  I  dislike  him !" 

Our  pupils  don't  visit  the  Metropolitan  Museum  with  the  intention 
of  copying  Sunset  at  Fontaincbleau  or  The  Roaring  Forties  next  day.  We 
take  them  to  rouse  an  interest  in  beautiful  things,  and  to  quicken  their 
observation  of  the  every-day  beauty  around  them. 

"We  love 
First  when  we  see  the  painted  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see." 

Pictured  Fontainebleau  will  bring  out  the  beauties  of  Central  Park. 
The  Roaring  Forties  will  prompt  a  greater  delight  in  the  waves  at  Coney 
Island.     We  do  not  try  to  get  results  in  paint. 

In  the  same  way  a  masterpiece  of  literature  should  be  studied.  The 
children  should  be  led  to  rejoice  in  the  beauty  of  the  author's  style,  his 
clarity  of  expression,  his  choice  of  words,  his  selection  of  subject,  the  feel- 
ing produced  in  his  readers. 

Let  the  children  read  Irving's  description  of  Shakespeare's  church. 
Let  them  study  it  intelligently.  Give  them  a  respect  for  his  art  by  allow- 
ing them  to  try  to  substitute  other  words  for  those  he  uses:  See  thai  they 
realize  how  far  short  of  his  achievement  are  their  attempts.  Then  let 
them  describe  in  short,  simple  sentences  Trinity  Church,  or  St.  Paul's 
Chapel,  or  Grant's  Tomb.  And  if  a  boy  has  seen  none  of  these,  why  then  let 
him  describe  the  school,  or  the  fire  house,  or  the  corner  grocery.  His 
study  of  Irving  will  not  be  lost. 

The  study  of  literature  should  make  the  pupil  want  to  write;  should 
create  an  atmosphere,  every  breath  of  which  will  drive  him  to  write.  To 
a  child  there  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  thought,  "This  is  Irving's  way 
of  describing  Stratford-on-Avon.  Now  I'll  try  my  way  of  describing  New 
York." 

Presentation  of  the  Composition. 
The  model.     When  a  model  is  presented  for  study  it  should  be  in  the 
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hands  of  each  pupil.  If  books  containing  it  are  not  available,  hectographed 
or  mimeographed  copies  should  be  provided.  These  are  preferable  for 
use  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  because  they  may  be  made  models  of 
penmanship,  as  well  as  of  English,  at  a  time  when  the  child's  ideas  of 
letter  formation  are  not  yet  settled. 

The  practice  of  writing  the  model  on  the  board  for  class  study  is  not 
recommended.  It  consumes  much  of  the  teacher's  time  if  the  writing  is 
well  done.  The  model,  once  erased,  ceases  to  be  available  for  further  study 
should  the  need  arise. 

Of  course  nothing  that  is  merely  read  to  the  children  can  be  really 
studied. 

The  Writing  of  the  Composition. 

In  all  grades  during  the  writing  of  the  composition  the  teacher  should 
move  about  the  room  ready  to  respond,  when  appealed  to,  with  suggestions 
and  advice.  It  is  better  to  encourage  the  children  to  ask  questions  than 
to  tell  him  unasked.  As  a  rule  the  teacher  should  not  point  out  mistakes.  She 
may  slip  into  a  seat  for  a  minute  and  ask  the  child  a  few  questions  that  will 
open  his  eyes  to  some  glaring  inaccuracy,  but  it  is  usually  best  for  her  to 
wait  to  be  referred  to. 

Remarks  should  be  made  in  a  tone  low  enough  to  reach  the  individual 
to  whom  il.^y  apply  and  him  only.  The  whole  class  should  never  be  inter- 
rupted for  anything  less  than  a  fire  drill.  If  the  child  is  interested  in 
his  writing  an  interruption  breaks  the  thread  of  his  thought  and  leaves  him 
irritated  in  spirit. 

A  teacher  visiting  a  certain  room  during  a  composition  lesson  was  much 
interested  in  Thomas,  who  sat  at  a  desk  near  her.  Thomas  was  immersed 
in  his  work,  lost  in  it.  He  wrote  with  his  whole  body,  and  for  the  time, 
the  world  held  nothing  but  his  pen  and  paper.  Then  the  teacher  said,  "Pens, 
down!"  She  had  discovered  the  same  mistake  on  four  papers,  and  she 
proceeded  to  warn  the  class  against  it.  A  friendly  kick  from  his  neighbor 
brought  Thomas  back,  in  time  to  listen  with  the  rest.  He  was  disgusted. 
Perhaps  he  saw  a  gleam  of  sympathy  in  the.  visitor's  eye.  What  he  mur- 
mured to  her  was,  "Aw,  wouldn't  you  think  she'd  let  a  fellow  alone?" 

Correction. 

At  the  end  of  every  composition  period  a  few  minutes  should  be 
given  for  correction. 

The  child  should  be  trained  to  go  over  his  work  carefully,  and  make 
any  changes  that  he  thinks  will  improve  it. 

Then  the  teacher  may  invite  discussion  of  any  general  error  she  may 
have  noticed  on  her  tour  of  the  room.  Words  likely  to  be  misspelled  should 
be  placed  on  the  board.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions. 
One  or  two  good  compositions  may  be  read  by  the  writers. 

After  the  papers  have  been  collected,  the  teacher  should  read  at  least 
one-fourth  of  them,  and  indicate  further  corrections  by  means  of  a  cor- 
rection code.  These  papers  should  be  returned  to  the  children ;  later,  the 
indicated  corrections  should  be  made  by  them. 

The  correction  code  used  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  uniform 
throughout  the  school.     It  should  be  introduced  gradually. 
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We  tell  the  3A  child,  "The  5  in  the  margin  of  your  composition  means, 
'Somewhere  on  this  line  there  is  a  misspelled  word.    Find  it.    Correct  it.' ' 

It  would  be  easier  for  us  and  for  the  child  if  we  underlined  the  word, 
or  pointed  to  it.  But  that  method  denies  to  the  child  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  power  of  criticism.  We  want  Jimmie  to  become  so  habituated 
to  hunting  misspelled  words  when  he  sees  S  in  the  margin,  that  when  we 
are  ready  to  omit  the  S  his  hunting  instinct  will  be  so  strong  that  he  will 
run  down  incorrect  words  automatically. 

The  objection  that  if  the  child  were  able  to  recognize  a  mistake  at 
sight  he  would  not  so  write  the  word  in  the  first  place,  is  not  a  good  one. 

More  than  half  the  mistakes  are  the  result  of  heedlessness,  or  of 
that  headlong  desire  for  expression  that  stumbles  as  it  goes.  How  often 
in  the  letters  of  literary  men  do  we  meet  a  foot  note  to  the  effect  that,  in 
the  holograph  the  word  is  written  so,  but  the  context  shows  that  this  was 

meant. 

Even  the  1A  tots  will  meet  our  raised  eyebrows  with  a  swift  correction. 
We  all  know  the  boy  that  spells  a  word  wrong,  gasps,  and  fairly  bellows 
the  correction  at  us  all  in  one  breath. 

Children  who  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  good  English  will  recognize 
a  written  mistake  as  soon  as  it  is  read  aloud. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  whole  question  of  self 
correction  rests  on  interest.  We  cannot  develop  the  power  of  self  criticism 
in  the  boy  who  doesn't  care  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong. 

To  paraphrase  a  hoary  saying:  One  teacher  can  make  a  boy  write  a 
composition,  but  the  whole  corps,  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents 
can't  make  him  correct  it  intelligently  unless  he  wants  to. 

It  is  our  business  to  beguile  him  into  wanting  to. 

Code  of  Composition  Corrections. 

S  Spelling. 

C  Capital. 

No  C  No  capital, 

p  Punctuation. 

z\  Insert  Word  or  words. 

v  Omit  word  or  words. 

H  Paragraph. 

No  If  No  paragraph. 

>  Move  to  right 

< Move  to  left. 

Skip  a  line. 

+  Leave  more  space  between  words. 

#  Leave  more  space  between  sentences. 

L  Language,  i.  e.,  sentence  structure,  expression. 

G  To  be  used  in  6A  and  above  instead  of  L.     (Grammar.) 

?  Is  the  statement  correct,  i.  e.,  true? 

W  Choice  of  words. 

Note:  Indications  of  correction,  by  teacher,  are  to  be  made  in  the 
margin  only.     Children  should  make  corrections. 
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Third    Year. 

In  the  third  year  the  correction  code  may  be  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  paragraphs  and  the  mastering  of  the  letter  form. 
The  latter  is  usually  the  stumbling  block  of  3a  composition.  As  to  the 
form  of  a  social  letter  usage  differs.  One  form,  however,  should  be 
adopted  and  used  through  the  third  and  fourth  years.  This  makes  it  easy 
for  the  children  to  become  so  habituated  to  its  use  that  they  follow  it 
mechanically. 

The  teacher  may  help  in  paragraph  construction  by  supplying  short 
paragraphs  to  be  (a)  studied,  (b)  copied,  (c)  imitated.  Not  much  time 
need  be  spent  on  copying.  The  element  of  originality,  for  which  the  imi- 
tation leaves  scope,  proves  more  interesting  to  the  child,  and  is  therefore 
more  profitable. 

Model  paragraphs  should  not  be  used  to  administer  homeopathic  doses 
of  other  subjects.  If  the  children  are  to  write  about  an  oriole,  they  should 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  that  bird  and  several  others,  through  their  nature 
work,  before  they  are  called  upon  to  write. 

Study  of  the  Model. 
Have  pupils : 

1.  Read  the  paragraph. 

2.  Reproduce  it  orally. 

3.  Imitate  it  orally. 
Call  attention  to : 

1.  Paragraph  indention. 

2.  Spelling  of  difficult  words. 

3.  Capitalization. 

4.  Punctuation. 

Correction  Code. 
S. — Spelling. 
C. — Capital. 
No  C— No  Capital. 
P. — Punctuation. 

This  code  may  be  introduced  gradually.     All  four  characters  should  be 
familiar  during  the  third  year. 
Model  paragraph : 

Jennie's  Dress. 

Jennie  has  a  new  dress.  It  is  made  of  blue  cloth.  It  is  trimmed  with 
white  braid. 

After  Jennie's  Dress  has  been  studied  and  reproduced  an  imitation  of  it 
may  be  prepared. 

"How  many  would  like  to  write  about  something  new  belonging  to 
them?" 

"Write  the  name  of  your  story  on  the  board,  Sarah." 

"Will  you  call  yourself  Sarah  in  your  story?" 

"What  word  may  you  use  instead?" 

"What  word  will  you  use  in  the  first  sentence  instead  of  Jennie?"  etc. 
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(Child's  Imitation.) 


7^    IfLjf, 


(As  Corrected  by  the  Child.) 


(Further  Corrections  Indicated  by  the  Teacher.) 

7?^    74/i\ 


(Final  Correction  by  the  Child.) 


7^    7*^-. 


^a.  ■» 


mm  ft 
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A  Poet. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow  was  a  poet.    He  wrote  a  poem  called  "Hiawatha." 
It  is  about  a  little  Indian  boy.     We  are  learning  it  this  term. 
Imitations :     Jane  Taylor,  Edward  Lear,  etc. 

422  Harvard  Street, 
Boston,  February  8,  1911. 
My  dear  Lucy: 

Promotion  day  was  January  31.     I  am  now  in  3 A.     I  like  it  very  much. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Bessie  Brown. 

Imitation:     Children  use  their  own  names  and  addresses. 

141  Rivington  Street, 
New  York  City,  Feburuary  2,  1911. 
My  dear  Miss  Jones  : 

I  am  sorry  I  was  late.     I  did  not  get  up  in  time.     I  will  not  spoil  our 
class  record  again. 

Your  loving  pupil, 

Sarah  Weinstein. 

Hiawatha. 

Hiawatha  was  a  little  Indian  boy.     He  lived  with  his  grandmother, 
Nokomis.     Their  home  was  a  wigwam. 

His  Home. 
Hiawatha  lived  in  a  wigwam.     It  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Big  Sea 
Water.     There  was  a  dark  forest  behind  it. 

The  Canoe. 

Hiawatha  built  a  canoe.     He  made  it  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree.    He 
bound  it  with  the  roots  of  the  larch.     It  floated  like  a  leaf  on  the  water. 

An  Apple. 
The  skin  is  red.     Inside  the  skin  is  the  pulp.     In  the  center  of  the  pulp 
is  the  core.     The  core  holds  the  seeds. 
Imitations :     An  Orange ;  A  Banana. 

A  Spring  Outing. 
Our  teacher  took  the  class  to  the  woods.     The  boys  gathered  anemones 
and  violets.     Tom  found  a  Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

Imitations:     A  Summer  Outing;  A  Winter  Outing. 

Edna's  Teddy  Bear. 
Edna's  Teddy  Bear  is  brown.     He  has  black  eyes.     They  are  always 
open.     He  wears  a  pink  bow  on  his  neck. 

John's  Pockets. 
John's   pockets    bulged   out.    His    mother    said,    "Jonn>    empty   your 
pockets." 

John  took  out  a ,  a ,  and  a . 
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A  Letter.* 

925   Sterling  Place, 
Brooklyn,  January  20,  1911. 

Dear  Alice: 

I  caught  cold  yesterday.  Now  I  am  not  allowed  to  go  out.  Will  you 
please  come  in  on  your  way  from  school  and  bring  me  our  home  work? 

Your  loving  classmate, 

Sarati  J.  Long. 
The  Nest.* 
Two  orioles  went  to  build  a  nest.     They  found  a  straw,  a  string,  and  a 

feather.     They  found  the  straw .     They  found  the  string  - 

The  feather  was . 

Imitations :     Two  robins  ;  two  blackbirds,  etc. 

What  Month.* 
Playtime  is  over.     Work  begins.     Get  out  the  books  again.     Make  a 

good  start  with  the  new  teacher.     It  is  the  month  of  — . 

Imitation :     School  is  over,  etc. 

My  Wish.* 
I  wish  I  were  an  elm  tree.     The  wind  would  set  my  leaves  dancing. 
The  birds  would  build  their  nests  among  my  branches. 
Imitation  :     Individual  subjects. 

The  Diver.* 
A  diver  dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     He  came  up  with  both  hands 
full.     In  one  hand  he  had .     In  the  other  he  had . 

A  Horse.* 

I  am  a  horse.  My  coat  is  a  reddish  brown.  My  mane  and  tail  are 
black.  I  can  neigh  and  snort ;  I  can  gallop  and  trot ;  I  can  draw  carriages 
too. 

Imitation:     Individual  subjects. 

The  Camel. 

The  camel  is  a  useful  animal.  It  is  easily  tamed.  Tt  can  be  trained  to 
carry  heavy  loads. 

Imitation :  The  horse. 

The  Fox. 

The  fox  lives  in  the  woods.  His  den  is  a  hole  in  the  ground.  He  does 
not  often  leave  his  home  in  the  day  time. 

Imitation  :     The  lion ;  the  cat. 

The  Months  of  the  Year. 

There  are  twelve  months  in  a  year.  The  spring  months  are  March, 
April,  and  May.  The  months  of  summer  are  June,  July,  and  August.  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November  are  the  autumn  months.  The  winter 
months  are  December,  January,  and  February. 

Imitation :     The  days  of  the  week. 

*Adapted  from  Speaking  and  Writing  Book  One,  Maxwell,  Johnston 
and  Barnum. 
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Golden  Rod. 

I  come  when  nearly  all  the  wild  flowers  have  said  good-bye.  Little 
children  like  to  gather  me.  I  suppose  it  is  because  they  love  my  bright, 
yellow  stars.     Would  they  love  me    as  much  if  I  came  in  the  spring. 

Imitation :     Asters,  etc. 

Fourth     Year. 

The  model  compositions  may  be  studied  as  suggested  in  the  work  for 
the  third  year. 

Correction  code : 

In  addition  to  the  symbols  used  in  the  third  year  : 

zy.     Insert  word,  or  words. 
v      Omit  word,  or  words. 
f.     Paragraph. 
No  fl.     No  paragraph. 

>        Move  to  right. 

< .     Move  to  left. 

.     Skip  a  line. 


ft.     Leave  more  space  between  words. 
$$.     Leave  more  space  between  sentences. 
L.     Language,  i.  e.,  sentence  structure. 

The  children  may  be  asked  occasionally,  to  classify  the  sentences  under 
the  headings  given  in  the  Syllabus  in  English.  But  the  study  of  the  model 
must  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  technical  drill. 

The  compositions  may  be  slightly  longer. 

Models  may  be  reproduced  with  the  aid  of  questions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  imitations  may  be  so  nearly  like  the 
model  that  the  same  questions  may  be  used  for  both  with  very  slight 
modifications. 

Later,  the  children,  guided  by  the  questions  based  on  the  model,  may 
build  up  a  new  set  that  will  lead  to  the  imitation. 

Model. 

Cherry  Grove,  Japan, 

June  3,  1910. 
Dear  Children: 

I  am  a  Japanese  maiden.  My  skin  is  yellow  and  my  eyes  are  almond 
shaped.  I  have  long  braids  of  black  hair.  I  wear  a  silk  kimono  and  tiny 
shoes  with  wooden  heels.  I  do  not  ride  in  a  car;  I  use  a  jinrikisha.  I  play 
with  a  doll  as  you  do.  When  you  come  to  see  me  I  will  give  you  some 
sweet  dough  cakes  and  a  cup  of  tea. 

Your  little  friend, 

Yum  Yum. 
Study: 

Read  the  letter  silently. 

Where  was  it  written  ?     Point  to  the  country  on  the  map. 

When  was  it  written? 
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Who  wrote  it  ? 

Words,  meaning,  and  spelling  to  be  studied :  Almond-shaped,  kimono, 
jinrikisha. 

Capitalization. 
Punctuation. 

Questions  to  Aid  in  Reproduction. 

Who  are  you?  What  color  is  your  skin?  What  shape  are  your  eyes? 
Tell  something  about  your  hair.  What  do  you  wear?  In  what  do  you 
travel?     What  do  you  play  with?     How  will  you  entertain  me  if  I  visit  you? 

This  outline  can  be  used,  with  perhaps  a  change  in  the  sixth  question, 
for  the  following  imitations :  Letter  from  a  Dutch  girl,  an  Indian  boy.  a 
Spanish  girl,  an  Esquimo  boy,  etc. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  children  may  reproduce  and  imitate 
from  outlines. 

The  difficulty  which  children  experience  in  building  good  outlines  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  lack  the  power  of  grasping  readily  the 
central  thought  of  a  sentence.  The  teacher  may  help  them  in  this  by  using 
some  device  to  draw  attention  to  the  significant  words  in  the  model. 

Our  Flag. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  ivas  adopted  June  14,  1777.  The  first 
flag  was  made  by  Mrs.  Betsy  Ross,  of  Philadelphia.  General  Washington 
drew  the  design. 

The  flag  had  thirteen  stripes  of  red  and  white,  and  thirteen  stars  on  a 
blue  field.  The  stars  and  stripes  stood  for  the  thirteen  States.  Now  there 
are  forty-six  stars,  because  there  are  forty-six  States. 

Red  stands  for  love  and  bravery.  White  stands  for  peace  and  purity. 
Bine  stands  for  truth  and  justice. 

Our  Flag. 
(Outline  for  Reproduction.) 

Time  of  adoption.     Its  maker.     Its  designer. 

Number  of  stars  and  of  stripes.  What  they  stood  for?  Present 
number. 

The  colors ;  what  they  mean. 

The  Golden  Touch. 
There  was  once  a  king  named  Midas.     He  had  a  little  daughter  named 
Marygold. 

The  king  loved  gold  very  much.  A  fairy  gave  him  the  "golden  touch." 
Then  everything  he  touched  became  gold. 

At  first  this  gift  made  the  king  very  happy.     One  day  he  touched  his 
little  daughter  by  mistake.     She  at  once  became  a  golden  statue. 
Then  the  king  begged  the  fairy  to  take  away  the  golden  touch. 

(Monographs,  December,  1904.-) 

The  Horse  Knew. 
Mrs.  Adams  had  a  beautiful  white  horse.     One  day  she  wished  to  go 
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out  for  a  drive.  Fanny  was  loose  in  the  pasture.  Mrs.  Adams  sent  a  man 
to  try  to  catch  her.     He  could  not  catch  her. 

Just  then  Margaret  came  home  from  school.  She  said,  "I  can  get 
Fanny  for  you,  mamma."  She  went  into  the  field  and  called,  "Fanny, 
Fanny."     The  horse  trotted  quickly  up  to  her. 

The  man  had  been  cruel  to  her.  Margaret  had  always  treated  her 
kindly.     Fanny  remembered  both. 

The  Goddess  of  the  Dawn. 

Aurora  is  the  goddess  of  the  dawn.  She  is  awake  early.  Dressed  in  a 
robe  of  rosy  hue,  she  arises  from  her  bed.  She  lifts  the  curtain  of  night  and 
says  to  men  and  gods,  "Awake." 

Aurora  touches  the  clouds  and  they  blush.  The  rivers  turn  red  at  her 
smile.  The  birds  answer  her  call  in  song.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  dance 
with  joy  at  her  approach. 

However,  she  is  not  always  gay  and  happy.  Her  son,  Memnon,  was 
killed  in  battle.  At  night  she  weeps  for  him.  In  the  early  morning  her  tear 
drops  sparkle  on  the  grass.     Some  people  call  these  drops  of  dew. 

(Monographs,  December,  1904.) 
Dear  Ida  : 

Our  long  vacation  is  over,  and  we  are  at  work  again.  We  have  decided 
to  study  hard  this  term.  Jennie  and  I  feel  quite  grown  up  whenever  we 
realize  that  we  are  grammar  grade  pupils. 

We  went  to  Rockaway  Reach  for  two  weeks  in  August.  The  children 
enjoyed  playing  in  the  sand.  When  we  returned  to  the  city  I  spent  my 
mornings  at  vacation  school.     In  the  afternoon  I  helped  mother  at  home. 

Please  write  to  me  soon  and  tell  me  how  you  spent  this  summer. 

Your  loving  friend, 


The  Faint  Hearted  Mouse. 

A  timid  little  mouse  lived  in  the  house  "of  a  great  magician.  It  was  so 
much  afraid  of  the  cat  that  it  trembled  all  the  time. 

The  magician  pitied  the  mouse  and  changed  it  into  a  cat.  The  cat  was 
afraid  that  a  dog  would  kill  it.  When  the  magician  saw  this  he  turned  the 
cat  into  a  dog.  Then  it  trembled  for  fear  of  the  tiger.  "Well,"  said  the 
magician,  "be  a  tiger  then,  and  tremble  no  more." 

The  tiger,  however,  trembled  as  much  as  the  dog  or  the  cat  or  the  mouse. 
It  was  afraid  of  the  hunters. 

"Be  a  mouse  again  !"  cried  the  magician  in  disgust.  "You  have  the  heart 
of  a  mouse.     You  cannot  be  helped  by  wearing  the  body  of  a  nobler  animal." 

Fifth    Year. 

The  pupils  experience  difficulty  in  passing  from  a  full  to  a  topical 
outline.  The  teacher  may  provide  help,  as  in  the  fourth  year,  by  contriving 
to  have  the  significant  word  in  each  sentence  of  the  model  written  in 
different  type,  so  that  it  will  stand  out  and  challenge  the  pupils'  attention. 
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Model. 

The  Thunderstorm. 

The  clouds  rolled  in  volumes  over  the  mountain  top.  The  rain  began 
to  patter  down  in  broad  and  scattered  drops.  The  wind  freshened.  At 
length  it  seemed  as  if  the  clouds  were  torn  open,  and  torrents  of  rain  came 
rattling  down.  The  lightning  leaped  from  cloud  to  cloud  and  streamed 
quivering  against  the  rocks.  The  thunder  burst  in  tremendous  explosions. 
The  peals  were  echoed  from  mountain  to  mountain. 

For  a  time  the  scudding  mist  and  the  sheeted  rain  almost  hid  the 
landscape  from  sight.  There  was  a  fearful  gloom,  illumined  by  the  streams 
of  lightning  which  glittered  among  the  raindrops. — Irving   (Adapted). 

The  Thunderstorm. 

(Topical  outline  for  reproduction.) 
Clouds.     Rain.     Wind.     The  clouds  "torn  open."     Lightning.     Thun- 
der ;  echoes  of  the  peals.     The  landscape.     The  gloom ;  how  illumined. 

Other  subjects:  A  Storm  in  the  City.  A  Storm  at  Sea.  A  Beautiful 
Day.     After  the  Storm. 

Study :  As  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  Words ;  meanings  and 
spelling:  volumes,  scattered,  freshened,  torrents,  quivering,  tremendous, 
scudding,  illumined. 

Henry  Hudson. 

Henry  Hudson  was  a  famous  English  explorer.  He  thought  he  could 
find  a  short  water  route  to  India.  Some  Dutch  merchants  hired  him  to 
find  this  water  way.  He  sailed  from  Holland  in  the  year  1609.  His  ship 
was  called  'The  Half  Moon." 

He  sailed  west  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  entered  a  large  bay. 
A  mighty  river  poured  its  waters  into  this  bay.  From  the  high  rocks  and 
the  wooded  slopes,  Indians  watched  the  ship.  They  had  seen  nothing  like 
it  before. 

The  bay  is  now  called  New  York  Bay.    The  river  is  the  Hudson  River. 

Other  subjects:     De  Soto,  Magellan,  Balboa,  Cabot. 

The  Blue  Bird. 

Tyltyl  and  Mytyl  set  out  on  a  journey.  They  went  with  the  fairy 
Berylune.    They  were  in  search  of  the  Blue  Bird. 

They  visited  the  Land  of  Memory,  the  Palace  of  Night,  and  the  King- 
dom of  the  Future.  They  saw  many  other  wonderful  places  also.  They 
had  strange  adventures  at  every  turn.    They  did  not  find  the  bird. 

At  last  they  returned  to  their  home.  There  they  found  the  Blue  Bird 
in  their  own  bird  cage. 

Do  you  know  what  the  Blue  Bird  stands  for? 

The  Brinker  Cottage. 

The  Brinker  family  lived  in  a  small  cottage  which  stood  in  a  lonely 
place  near  the  edge  of  a  canal.  A  stork  had  built  his  nest  upon  the  roof. 
Behind  the  house  stood  a  willow  tree. 
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The  inside  of  the  house  was  poor  and  plain  but  very  neat.  The  floor 
was  made  of  bricks,  and  oiled  paper  was  used  instead  of  glass  window- 
panes.  There  was  an  open  fireplace  where  peat  was  burned.  The  furniture 
consisted  of  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs.  In  one  corner  stood  a  spinning- 
wheel.  At  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  cupboard  in  which  the  dishes  were 
kept.  Upon  a  shelf  near  the  fire-place  was  a  leather-covered  Bible.  In 
another  corner  stood  a  chest  in  which  Dame  Brinker  kept  her  best  dresses. 
—Mary  Mopes  Dodge  (Adapted). 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 

"The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin''  is  the  title  of  a  poem.  It  was  written 
by  Robert  Browning. 

According  to  the  story  a  certain  town  was  overrun  with  rats.  In  the 
words  of  the  poet. 

"They  fought  the  dogs  and  killed  the  cats, 
And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles." 

Naturally  the  inhabitants  were  anxious  to  rid  the  town  of  this  vermin. 
All  their  efforts  to  destroy  them  were  in  vain.  At  last  the  troubled  people 
cried,  "Can  no  one  drive  out  these  pests?  We  will  gladly  pay  an  enormous 
sum  of  money  for  such  a  service." 

Then  came  the  Pied  Piper.  Playing  his  magical  pipe  he  led  all  the 
rats  to  the  river.     There  they  drowned. 

"I'd  like  the  promised  reward  now,"  the  piper  said  to  the  mayor. 

The  mayor's  gruff  answer  was,  "The  people  have  changed  their  minds." 

Not  a  word  did  the  enraged  piper  say.  lie  simply  placed  the  magic 
pipe  to  his  lips. 

At  the  first  sound  of  his  wonderful  music  the  children  with  joyous 
steps  ran  toward  the  piper.  Skipping  and  jumping  they  followed  him 
through  the  streets.  Laughing  and  dancing  they  reached  the  mountain 
side.     There  they  disappeared  from  view.. 

In  vain  the  parents  sought  their  lost  children.  Again  and  again  they 
cried,  "How  we  wish  we  hadn't  broken  our  promise!" 

An  Exciting  Event. 

It  was  a  warm  summer  evening.  The  street  was  very  quiet.  Suddenly 
a  boy's  voice  was  heard  crying,  "Help!     Help!"     (Child  to  continue.) 

A  Surprise. 

Mollie  looked  very  happy  today.     She  smiled  to  herself  all  the  morn- 
ing.    At  recess  Edith  said,  "Mollie,  what  are  you  so  pleased  about?" 
Mollie  answered,  "I  will  tell  you  at  noon." 

At  noon  Edith  hurried  out.  She  waited  anxiously  for  Mollie  to  appear. 
At  last  Mollie  came. 

"I  promised  to  tell  you,  Edith,"  she  said,  "so  1  will.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that"  (child  to  continue  the  story). 
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Sixth  Year. 

In  the  sixth  year  with  the  introduction  of  technical  grammar  pupils 
should  form  the  habit  of  criticizing  their  sentence  structure  more  closely. 
Correction  Code : 

G.     Grammar,   sentence  structure. 

?.     Is  the  statement  correct,  i.  e.}  is  it  true, 

W.     Choice  of  words    (slang). 

As  the  symbol  G  is  perhaps  wider  in  its  use  than  any  of  the  others,  the 
children  must  be  led  to  make  its  application  definite. 

They  may  be  called  upon  to  notice  the  source  of  most  of  the  mistakes 
in  grammar.  These  will  differ  according  to  the  neighborhood.  If  the  mis- 
takes deal,  for  instance,  with  the  relations  of  subjects  and  predicates,  verbs 
and  subjects,  pronouns  and  antecedents,  the  pupils  may  be  trained,  when 
correcting  their  work,  to  ask  themselves  these  questions : 

1.  Has  each  sentence  a  complete  subject  and  a  complete  predicate? 

2.  Does  each  verb  agree  with  its  subject? 

3.  Does  each  pronoun  agree  with  its  antecedent  ? 

Here  again  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  these  questions 
should  be  asked  only  as  aids  to  correct  writing.  A  model  from  literature 
should  not  be  used  as  a  trapeze  for  grammatical  gymnastics.  During  the 
composition  period  Grammar  should  be  a  slave,  not  a  dictator.  It  is  pos- 
sible, perhaps,  to  love  Shakespeare  and  to  parse  him,  too;  but  if  a  child 
cannot  do  both,  then,  by  all  means  let  parsing  go  to  the  wall. 

In  the  sixth  year  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  writing  are  noticeably 
less  than  in  preceding  years.  Penmanship  no  longer  presents  a  difficulty. 
The  simpler  rules  of  punctuation  and  capitalization  are  obeyed  mechanically. 
It  is  time  to  try  to  implant  a  passion  for  words  which  will  later  bear  harvest 
in  a  rich  vocabulary. 

A  child  with  a  passion  for  dates  drove  her  teacher  to  the  verge  of 
nervous  prostration.  Miss  Blank's  unmathematical  mind  held  one  date, 
1492,  when  Ida  appeared.  Ida  carried  a  note  book  to  which  she  added  a 
few  dates  every  day.  Her  faith  in  Miss  Blank  was  such  that  she  appealed 
to  her  to  verify  the  facts  given  in  the  histories. 

"Please,  Miss  Blank,  what  year  did  George  Washington's  father  come 
to  America?" 

"Please,  Miss  Blank,  what  year  did  Columbus  go  to  school?" 

Soon  half  the  class  carried  note  books  and  hunted  dates,  and  Miss 
Blank  said  to  herself,  "If  there  is  to  be  a  collecting  craze  in  this  room  next 
term,  I  will  be  the  one  to  start  it."  And  she  started  a  fad  for  collecting 
words.  Children  were  asked  to  notice,  remember  and  use  words  new  to 
them.  An  unusual  word  correctly  used  was  received  with  acclamation,  put 
on  the  board,  discussed,  used  in  sentences,  viewed  from  all  angles.  When 
a  word  hunter  produced  one  that  was  a  misfit,  pupils  and  teacher  joined  in 
the  effort  to  place  the  wanderer  in  its  proper  setting. 

The  growth  in  richness  of  the  children's  vocabularies  and  the  improve 
ment  in  style  and  originality  of  their  compositions   was  most  marked. 
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Incidentally  Miss  Blank  was  relieved  of  the  haunting  dread  of  being 
called  upon  for  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  some  such 

event. 

Grandfather's  Chair. 

The  chair  in  which  grandfather  sat  was  made  of  oak.  It  had  grown 
dark  with  age,  but  had  been  rubbed  and  polished  till  it  shone  as  bright  as 
mahogany.  It  was  very  large  and  heavy,  and  had  a  back  that  rose  high 
above  Grandfather's  white  head.  This  back  was  curiously  carved  in  open 
work  so  as  to  represent  flowers,  and  foliage,  and  other  devices.  The  chil- 
dren had  often  gazed  at  these,  but  could  never  understand  what  they  meant. 
( )n  the  very  tiptop  of  the  chair,  over  the  head  of  Grandfather  himself,  was 
a  likeness  of  a  lion's  head,  which  had  such  a  savage  grin  that  you  would 
almost  expect  to  hear  it  growl  and  snarl. — Hawthorne. 

A  Boy's  Study. 

It  wasn't  very  large,  certainly,  being  about  six  feet  long  by  four  broad. 
It  couldn't  be  called  light,  as  there  were  bars  and  a  grating  to  the  window. 
It  was,  however,  uncommonly  comfortable  to  look  at. 

The  space  under  the  window  at  the  farther  end  was  occupied  by  a 
square  table  covered  with  a  reasonably  clean  and  whole  red  and  blue  check- 
tablecloth.  A  hard-seated  sofa,  covered  with  red  stuff,  occupied  one  side. 
Running  up  to  the  side  this  made  a  seat  for  one,  or,  by  sitting  close,  for 
two  at  the  table.  A  good,  stout,  wooden  chair  afforded  a  seat  to  another 
boy,  so  that  three  could  sit  and  work  together.  The  walls  were  wainscoted 
half-way  up,  the  wainscot  being  covered  with  green  baize,  the  remainder 
with  a  bright-patterned  paper,  on  which  hung  three  or  four  prints  of  dogs' 
heads.  Over  the  door  was  a  row  of  hat  pegs.  On  each  side  were  book- 
cases with  cupboards  at  the  bottom,  shelves  and  cupboards  being  filled  in  dis- 
criminately  with  school  books,  a  cup  or  two,  a  mouse  trap,  candlesticks, 
leather  straps,  a  fustian  bag,  and  some  curious-looking  articles.  A  cricket 
bat  and  a  small  fishing  rod  stood  up  in  one  corner. 

Hughes.  (Adapted) 

Other  subjects:  "My  Room,"  "The  Room  I  Would  Like  to  Have." 

A  Description. 

She  was  very  tall,  of  a  lofty  and  calm  presence.  Her  features  were 
regular  and  delicate ;  her  large  blue  eyes  singularly  well  set ;  her  complex- 
ion of  a  clear  pale,  but  yet  full  of  life,  and  giving  an  idea  of  health.  Her 
countenance  beamed  mildly,  with  the  expression  of  a  refined,  cultivated  and 
highly  cheerful  mind.  She  was  ever  all  hopefulness,  and  serenity,  and 
benevolence. — C.  Clairmont. 

Other  subjects:  "The  Girl  1  Like  Best,"  "My  Favorite  Teacher." 

After  Maggie  had  eaten  her  half  of  the  puff,  Tom  said,  "Oh,  yoti 
greedy  thing!" 

"Oh,  Tom,  why  didn't  you  ask  me?" 

"I  wasn't  going  to  ask  you  for  a  bit.  You  might  have  thought  of  it 
without,  when  you  knew  I  gave  you  the  best  bit." 
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"But  J  wanted  you  to  have  it — you  know   I  did." 

"Yes,  but  I  wasn't  going  to  do  what  wasn't  fair,  like  Spouncer.  He 
always  takes  the  best  bit,  if  you  don't  punch  him  for  it,  and  if  you  choose 
the  best  with  your  eyes  shut,  he  changes  his  hands.  But  if  I  go  halves,  I'll 
go  'em  fair — only  I  wouldn't  be  a  greedy." 

"Shut  your  eyes,  Maggie." 

"What  for?" 

"You  never  mind  what  for.  Shut  'em  when  I  tell  you.  X<>\v  which'll 
you  have,  Maggie — right  hand  or  left?" 

"I'll  have  that  with  the  jam  run  out,"  said  Maggie. 

"Why,  you  don't  like  that.  You  may  have  it  if  it  comes  to  you  fair, 
but  I  shan't  give  it  to  you  without.  Right  hand  or  left — you  choose,  now. 
Ha-a-a !   You  keep  your  eyes  shut,  now,  else  you  shan't  have  any." 

"Left  hand,"  said  Maggie. 

"You've  got  it,"  said  Tom,  in  rather  a  bitter  tone. 

"What!  the  bit  with  the  jam  run  out?" 

"No;  here,  take  it." 

"Oh,  please,  Tom,  have  it;  I  don't  mind.  I  like  the  other;  please 
take  this." 

"No,  I  shan't."— George  Eliot. 

Write  a  dialogue  between  a  selfish  sister  and  a  generous  brother. 

George  Washington. 

On  February  22,  1732,  George  Washington  was  born.  His  early  home 
was  near  the  Potomac  River  in  Maryland.  He  was  carefully  taught  to 
speak  the  truth  and  to  reverence  God.  While  yet  a  school  boy  he  wrote  a 
set  of  rules  which  were  his  guide  through  life. 

Washington  fought  bravely  during  the  French  and  Indian  War.  lie 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
success  of  that  war  was  largely  due  to  his  ability,  courage,  and  wisdom. 

George  Washington  was  elected  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  held  this  office  for  two  terms,  from  1789  to  1797.  Then  he  retired  to 
his  beautiful  home  in  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia,  where  he  died,  December 
14.  1799. 

Seventh  Year. 

The  syllabus  in  English  is  very  specific  in  its  instructions  for  the  teach- 
ing of  composition  in  the  seventh  year : 

Study  of  the  model. 

"1.     The  selection  should  first  be  read  for  its  general  import. 

"2.  A  more  careful  second  reading  should  follow  for  (a)  subject  mat- 
ter, (b)  plan,  (c)  expression  (attention  to  sentence  structure  and  choice 
of  words). 

"3.     A  third  reading  for  increased  appreciation  should  follow." 

In  the  study  of  familiar  letters  selected  from  literature  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  feeling  expressed  by  the  writer.  Immature  minds 
go  to  extremes  in  the  expression  of  emotion.  Excess  of  sympathy  will 
cause  a  child  to  write  either  a  stiff,  cold  note  of  condolence  to  an  afflicted 
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schoolmate,  or  one  so  effusive  in  its  extravagance  that  it  sounds  unreal  to 
the  reader.  Few  have  the  knack  of  expressing  themselves,  neither  more 
nor  less.    It  is  an  art  that  needs  cultivation. 

In  the  seventh  year  children  should  be  led  to  close  scrutiny  of  their 
words. 

Taking  the  unfamiliar  words  of  the  model  as  a  basis  they  may  be  led 
to  find : 

1.  Synonyms. 

2.  Synonymous,  and  equivalent  phrases. 

3.  Antonyms. 

4.  Other  words  that  could  be  applied  to  descriptions  of  the  same  thing. 
Besides  the  dictionary,   they  may  be  made  acquainted  with   Crabbe's 

English  Synonyms,  and  Roget's  Thesaurus. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  good  plan  to  ask  the  pupils  to  use  in  their  composition 
at  least  one  word  or  phrase  that  they  do  not  ordinarily  employ. 

Braintree,  June  18,  1775. 
My  Dearest  Friend, 

The  day — perhaps  the  decisive  day — has  come,  on  which  the  fate  of 
America  depends.  I  have  just  heard  that  our  dear  friend,  Dr.  Warren,  is 
no  more,  but  fell  gloriously  fighting  for  his  country.  Great  is  our  loss.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  in  every  engagement  by  his  courage  and  fortitude, 
by  animating  the  soldiers  and  leading  them  on  by  his  own  example. 

Charlestown  is  laid  in  ashes.  The  battle  began  upon  our  intrenchments 
upon  Bunker  Hill,  Saturday  morning,  about  three  o'clock,  and  has  not 
ceased  yet,  and  it  is  now  three  o'clock,  Sabbath  afternoon. 

It  is  expected  they  will  come  out  over  the  Neck  tonight  and  a  dreadful 
battle  must  ensue.  How  many  have  fallen  we  know  not.  The  constant 
roar  of  the  cannon  is  so  distressing  that  we  canot  eat,  drink,  or  sleep. 

I  shall  tarry  here  till  it  is  thought  unsafe  by  my  friends,  and  then  I 
shall  go  to  your  brother's,  who  has  kindly  offered  me  part  of  his  house.  I 
cannot  compose  myself  to  write  any  further  at  present.  I  will  add  more 
as  I  hear  further.  I  am  most  sincerely  yours, 

Portia. 

This  letter  was  written  to  John  Adams  by  his  wife. 

Who  was  John  Adams?  Mention  several  ways  in  which  he  was  con- 
nected with  our  history. 

You  live  in  Yorktown.  Write  to  your  sister  in  Boston.  Date  your 
letter  October  20,  1781. 

You  are  the  son  of  a  New  York  Tory.  Write  to  your  brother  in. the 
British  army.     Describe  to  him  the  Battle  of  Long  Island. 

You  are  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Quebec.  Write  to  your  grand- 
father in  Paris.     Date  your  letter  September  15,  1759. 

Gloucester  Place,  London,  July  15,  1833. 
My  Darling  May : 

How  do  you  do,  and  how  do  you  like  the  sea?  I  remember  that  when 
I  saw  the  sea,  it  used  sometimes  to  be  very  fussy  and  fidgety.  And  what 
a  rattle  the  waves  made  with  the  stones  when  they  were  rough ! 
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Have  you  been  bathing  yet  in  the  sea  and  were  you  afraid?  I  was,  the 
first  time.  Oh,  how  I  kicked  and  screamed!  At  least,  I  meant  to  scream, 
but  the  sea,  ships  and  all,  began  to  run  into  my  mouth,  so  I  shut  up. 

Well,  how  happy  you  must  be !  Chilhood  is  such  a  joyous,  merry  time. 
I  often  wish  I  was  a  child  again. 

Please  give  my  love  to  your  mamma  and  remember  me  as  your  affec- 
tionate friend,  Thomas  Hood. 

How  does  this  letter  make  you  feel? 

What  do  you  think  May  did  while  she  was  reading  it  J. 

Who  was  Thomas  Hood  ? 

Name  some  poem  of  his  that  you  have  read. 

Write  an  answer  to  this  letter. 

My  Grandmother's  Picture. 

She  is  sitting"  upon  an  old-fashioned  sofa,  by  the  side  of  a  prim  aunt  of 
hers,  and  with  her  back  to  the  open  window.  Her  costume  is  quaint,  but 
handsome.  It  is  a  cream-colored  dress,  made  high  in  the  throat,  ruffled 
round  the  neck  and  over  the  bosom  and  shoulders,  and  the  sleeves  are  tight, 
tighter  than  any  of  our  coat  sleeves,  and  also  ruffled  at  the  wrist.  Around 
the  plump  and  rosy  neck  hangs  a  necklace  of  large  ebony  beads.  There  are 
two  curls  upon  the  forehead,  and  the  rest  of  the  hair  flows  away  in  ringlets 
down  the  neck. 

The  hands  hold  an  open  book;  the  eyes  look  up  from  it  with  tranquil 
sweetness,  and  through  the  open  window  behind  you  see  a  quiet  landscape — 
a  hill,  a  tree,  the  glimpse  of  a  river,  and  a  few  peaceful  summer  clouds. 

George  William  Curtis. 
The  Blue  Jays. 
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I  once  had  the  chance  of  doing  a  kindness  to  a  household  of  blue  jays. 
I  had  my  eye  upon  a  nest  for  some  time,  and  was  puzzled  by  a  constant 
fluttering  of  what  seemed  full-grown  wings.  At  last  I  climbed  the  tree  in 
spite  of  angry  protests  from  the  old  birds  against  my  intrusion. 

The  mystery  had  a  very  simple  solution.  In  building  the  nest,  a  long 
piece  of  thread  had  been  loosely  woven  in.  Three  of  the  young  birds  had 
contrived  to  entangle  themselves  in  it,  and  had  become  full-grown  without 
being  able  to  launch  themselves  upon  the  air.  One  was  unharmed ;  another 
had  so  tightly  twisted  the  cord  about  its  shank  that  one  foot  was  curled  up 
and  seemed  paralyzed. 

When  I  took  out  my  knife  to  cut  their  bonds,  the  heads  of  the  family 
seemed  to  divine  my  friendly  intent.  Suddenly  ceasing  their  cries  and 
threats,  they  perched  quietly  within  reach  of  my  hand,  and  watched  me 
in  my  work  of  manumission.  This,  owing  to  the  fluttering  terror  of  the 
prisoners,  was  an  affair  of  some  delicacy.  Ere  long,  however,  I  was  re- 
warded by  seeing  one  of  them  fly  away  to  a  neighboring  tree,  while  the 
cripple,  making  a  parachute  of  his  wings,  came  lightly  to  the  ground.  He 
then  hopped  off  as  well  as  he  could  on  one  leg,  obsequiously  waited  on 
by  his  elders. 
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A  week  later  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  him  in  the  pine  walk,  in 
good  spirits,  and  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  balance  himself  with 
the  lame  foot.  Lowell  {Adapted) 

Other  subjects: 

Tell  a  story  of  how  one  animal  helped  another. 

Tell  some  story  of  service  rendered  by  an  animal  to  a  man. 

Eighth  Year. 

If  the  inculcation  of  the  habit  of  self  criticism  and  correction  has  pro- 
ceeded through  the  lower  grades,  the  correction  of  compositions  in  the 
eighth  year  should  be  an  affair  of  quiet  consideration  of  his  own  work  by 
each  pupil.  This  should  be  followed  by  class  discussion  of  points  upon 
which  there  is  uncertainty.  The  teacher  should  be  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
litigants  should  be  made  to  feel  that  an  appeal  to  her  is  the  last  resort. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  single  and  related  paragraphs,  the  sub- 
ject of  paragraph  construction  may  be  touched  upon.  The  importance  of 
the  topic  sentence  and  a  knowledge  of  a  few  of  the  various  ways  of  building 
up  a  paragraph  should  be  deduced  from  the  study  of  models  that  are  good 
examples  of  construction. 

Lexington. 

The  cry  of  blood  from  the  field  of  Lexington  went  through  the  land. 
None  felt  the  appeal  more  than  the  old  soldiers  of  the  French  war.  It  roused 
John  Stark,  of  New  Hampshire, — a  trapper  and  hunter  in  his  youth,  a 
veteran  in  Indian  warfare,  a  campaigner  under  Abercrombie  and  Amherst, 
now  the  military  oracle  of  a  rustic  neighborhood.  Within  ten  minutes  after 
receiving  the  alarm,  he  was  spurring  towards  the  seacoast,  and  on  the  way 
stirring  up  the  volunteers  of  the  Massachusetts  borders  to  assemble  forth- 
with at  Bedford  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

Equally  alert  was  his  old  comrade  in  frontier  exploits,  Colonel  Israel 
Putnam.  A  man  on  horseback,  with  a  drum,  passed  through  his  neighbor- 
hood, in  Connecticut,  proclaiming  British  violence  at  Lexington.  Putnam 
was  in  the  field,  plowing,  assisted  by  his  son.  In  an  instant  the  team  was 
unyoked  and  the  plow  left  in  the  furrow,  the  lad  sent  home  to  give  word  of 
his  father's  departure,  and  Putnam,  on  horseback,  in  his  working  garb, 
urging  with  all  speed,  to  the  camp.  Such  was  the  spirit  aroused  throughout 
the  country.  Washington  Irving. 

Suggested  composition:  Battles  Bunker  Hill,  Long  Island,  Trafalgar, 
Hastings. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

From  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare  a  few  paces  brought  me  to  his 
grave.  He  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church,  a  large  and 
venerable  pile,  moldering  with  age  but  richly  ornamented.  It  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  on  an  embowered  point  and  separated  by  adjoining 
gardens  from  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Its  situation  is  quiet  and  retired. 
The  river  runs  murmuring  at  the  foot  of  the  churchyard,  and  the  elms  which 
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grow  upon  its  banks  droop  their  branches  into  its  clear  bosom.  An  avenue 
of  lines,  the  boughs  of  which  arc  curiously  interlaced,  so  as  to  form  in 
summer  an  arched  way  of  foliage,  leads  up  from  the  gate  of  the  yard  to  the 
church  porch.  The  graves  are  overgrown  with  grass.  The  gray  tomb- 
stones, some  of  them  nearly  sunk  into  the  earth,  are  half-covered  with  moss, 
which  has  likewise  tinted  the  reverend  old  building.  Small  birds  have  built 
their  nests  among  the  cornices  and  fissures  on  the  walls  and  keep  up  a 
continual  flutter  and  chirping;  and  rooks  are  sailing  and  cawing  about  its 
lofty  gray  spire.  Washington  Irving. 

Suggested  compositions :  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City,  Grant's 
Tomb,  Washington's  Tomb. 

The  Death  of  Wolfe. 

Wolfe  himself  led  the  charge,  at  the  head  of  his  Louisville  grenadiers. 
A  shot  shattered  his  wrist.  He  wrapped  his  handkerchief  about  it  and  kept 
on.  Another  shot  struck  him,  and  he  still  advanced,  when  a  third  lodged  in 
his  breast.  He  staggered,  and  sat  on  the  ground.  Lieutenant  Brown  of  the 
grenadiers,  one  Henderson,  a  volunteer  in  the  same  company,  aided  by  an 
officer  of  artillery  who  ran  to  join  them,  carried  him  in  their  arms  to  the 
rear.  He  begged  them  to  lay  him  down.  They  did  so,  and  asked  if  he 
would  have  a  surgeon. 

"There's  no  need,"  he  answered.    "It's  all  over  with  me." 
A  moment  later,  one  of  them  cried  out,  "They  run ;  see  how  they  run !" 
"Who  run?"  Wolfe  demanded,  like  a  man  roused  from  sleep. 
"The  enemy,  sir.     Egad,  they  give  way  everywhere !" 
"Go,  one  of  you,  to  Colonel  Burton,"  returned  the  dying  man ;  "tell  him 
to  march  Webb's  regiment  down  to  Charles  River  to  cut  off  their  retreat 
from  the  bridge."     Then,  turning  on  his  side,  he  murmured,  "Now,  God  be 
praised,  I  will  die  in  peace !"  and  in  a  few  moments  his  gallant  soul  had  fled. 

Parkman. 

Other  subjects:  The  Death  of  Nelson,  the  Death  of  Montcalm,  the 
Death  of  Marmion.  A  Glorious  Death;  subject  from  history,  fiction,  or 
contemporary  life,  to  be  chosen  individually. 

Vesuvius. 

I  seem  once  more  to  sit  in  the  balcony  of  a  house  that  looks  out  toward 
Vesuvius.  It  is  late,  the  sky  is  clouded,  the  air  is  still.  A  grateful  coolness 
comes  up  from  acre  after  acre  of  gardens  climbing  the  steep  slope.  A 
fluttering  breeze  that  seems  to  have  lost  his  way  in  the  dusk  comes  timidly 
and  whimsically  past,  like  Ariel,  singing  as  soft  as  a  far-off  falling  sea  in 
the  great  pine  overhead,  making  a  little  sudden  flutter  in  the  dry  leaves  of 
the  thick  creeper.  A  few  lights  twinkle  in  the  plain  below.  Opposite,  the 
sky  has  an  added  blackness,  an  impenetrability  of  shade.  But  what  is  the 
strange  red  eye  of  light  that  hangs  between  earth  and  heaven  ?  The  gloomy 
spot  is  a  rent  in  the  side  of  Vesuvius  where  the  smouldering  heat  has  burnt 
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through  the  crust.  In  the  light  above  is  the  lip  of  Vesuvius  itself,  with  its 
restless  furnace  at  work,  casting"  up  a  billowy  swell  of  white,  oily  smoke, 
while  the  glare  of  the  fiery  pit  lights  up  the  under-side  of  the  rising  vapors. 

A.  C.  Benson. 
Learning  to  Swim. 

As  soon  as  you  were  undressed  and  ready — and  this  meant  in  about  one 
minute — you  took  your  turn  to  be  taught.  A  belt  was  put  around  you  under 
your  arms ;  to  this  belt  a  rope  was  attached  and  you  were  told  to  jump  in. 
You  jumped  in  and  went  down  as  far  as  gravity  chose  to  take  you  and  were 
then  pulled  up  by  the  rope.  The  rope  was  then  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
long  belt  and  you  were  swung  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Then 
began  the  instruction. 

"O-n-e, — two,  three ;"  the  last  two  words  spoken  with  great  rapidity, 
"one"  spoken  very  slowly.  This  meant  that  the  knees  and  feet  were  to  be 
drawn  up  very  slowly,  but  were  to  be  dashed  out  very  quickly  and  then  the 
heels  brought  together  as  quickly. 

Boys  who  were  well  built  for  it  and  who  were  quick,  learned  to  swim 
in  two  or  three  lessons.  Slender  boys  and  little  boys  who  had  not  much 
muscular  force — and  such  was  I — were  a  whole  summer  before  they  could 
be  trusted  without  the  rope.  But  the  training  was  excellent,  and  from  the 
end  of  that  year  till  now  I  have  been  entirely  at  home  in  the  water. 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Other  subjects:     Learning  to  Ride,  Learning  to  Row. 

The  Development  of  Good  Habits  in  Arithmetic 

Adda  Pearl  Sackett,  Pd.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

Teachers  Should  Study  Habit  Formation. 

James  defines  the  summum  bonum  of  all  education  as  the  formation  of 
good  habits  of  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing. 

Whenever  one  appreciates  more  fully  the  great  importance  of  the 
formation  of  correct  habits  she  will  become  a  better  teacher  for  that 
appreciation.  Her  teaching  will  improve  in  proportion  as  her  methods  are 
made  to  conform  to  the  principles  underlying  habit  formation. 

When  a  teacher  of  elementary  mathematics  realize,  (1)  that  the  world 
is  full  of  weaklings  who  have  never  acquired  the  habit  of  taking  pains,  (2) 
that  innumerable  failures  in  life  occur  because  men  have  not  invested  their 
minds  with  general  methods  of  attacking  problems,  (3)  that  if  a  pupil 
acquires  the  art  of  reasoning  in  arithmetic  it  will  help  her  in  reasoning  about 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  action  and  the  wisdom  and  unwisdom  of  conduct, 
she  will  get  a  new  vision  of  the  importance  of  having  the  teaching  of  each 
subject  furnish  its  full  quota  of  help  to  this  great  work. 

Familiarity  with  the  steps  by  which  habits  are  built  up  will  enable  a 
wise  teacher  to  interpret  many  little  signs  which  might  otherwise  go 
unnoticed  as  real  indications  of  what  is  needed  and  how  he  mav  render 
further  assistance  to  his  pupils. 

The  initial  step  in  the  process  of  forming  a  habit  is  to  start  out  with 
an  ideal — something  to  be  aimed  at.     Any  teacher  might  feel  repaid  for  a 
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good  deal  of  study  upon  habit  if  only  this  principle  became  more  deeply 
impressed  upon  her  mind.  It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  preparation 
of  any  lesson.  No  new  process  should  be  taken  up  in  arithmetic  before 
the  teacher  has  carefully  gone  over  the  ground  and  definitely  decided  what 
habits  should  be  established  and  what  pitfalls  avoided.  This  should  be 
carried  out  even  to  the  matters  of  mechanical  details. 

Dr.  Rowe  offers  the  following  illustration  and  comment  along  this  line : 

"If  a  teacher  is  to  teach  long  division,  it  is  evident  he  must  decide 
whether  the  quotient  is  to  be  put  opposite  the  divisor,  under  it,  or  above  the 
dividend.  The  second  consideration  should  now  interest  the  teacher.  It 
will  not  take  him  long  in  this  case  to  determine  that  a  concrete  eye-stimulus 
will  lead  most  readily  to  correct  position  of  the  quantities,  while  the  nature 
of  the  reaction  (the  third  consideration)  is  equally  clear.  He  can  make  the 
form  concrete  and  exemplify  the  reaction  by  writing  down  one  quantity, 
then  a  line,  then  the  other  quantity,  then  another  line  or  not,  according  to 
the  form  of  setting  down  the  figures  selected  for  the  habit. 

"If  a  teacher  cannot  or  does  not  think  out  the  relative  value  of  these 
possibilities  at  the  outset  momentarily  at  least,  he  can  be  but  a  blind  and 
vacillating  leader  of  the  blind."* 

"From  an  actual  study  of  what  the  child  is  to  accomplish  the  teacher 
will  soon  see  that  these  habits  are  involved,  (a)  a  habit  of  careful  interpre- 
tation of  the  problem  followed  by  (b)  a  habit  of  making  and  trying  suggested 
combinations  until  one  is  found  that  in  the  first  place  is  possible  in  view  of 
what  is  given  and  secondly  supplies  data  needed  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  remaining  facts  furnished  by  the  problem  and  finally  (c)  a  habit  of  criti- 
cising the  process  and  its  results." 

These  habits  cannot  be  taught  to  advantage  at  once.  Each  turn 
should  receive  the  maximum  of  attention. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  habits  is  to  economize  effort  by  making 
automatic  as  many  processes  as  possible.  It  is  better  to  have  many  things 
grouped  around  a  few  fundamental  habits  than  to  try  to  form  a  new  habit 
for  each  separate  process. 

For  example —  7  X  8  =  56  may  represent  one  habit ;  8  X  7  =  56  may 
serve  as  another ;  56  -f-  7  and  56  -f-  8  may  serve  as  two  more.  These  might 
be  taught  separately,  and  possibly  without  a  child's  discovering  the  relation, 
if  enough  other  combinations  were  put  in  each  of  the  four  groups 
represented.     On  the  other  hand,  a  child  may  learn  them  as  one  habit,  e.  g. : 

Four  habits  are  thus  consolidated  into  one. 

A  strong  initiative  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  formation  of  any  habit.  The 
instructor  in  mathematics  will  find  that  the  problem  of  getting  an  initiative 
for  arithmetical  automatism  is  comparatively  easy.  The  commercial 
elements  in  the  subject  appeal  strongly  to  most  young  Americans  who  know 
that  the  entire  business  world  demands  an  ability  to  compute  accurately  and 


*Habit  Formation  and  the  Science  of  Studies,   Stuart  H.   Rowe,  p.  86. 
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with  a  fair  degree  of  rapidity.     However,  it  is  often  well  to  supplement  the 
natural  stimuli  with  a  few  artificial  incentives  such  as : 

1.  Stirring  up  friendly  rivalry  between  sections  of  a  class. 

2.  Putting  a  premium  in  the  way  of  special  privilege  upon  quickness 
and  accuracy  when  a  number  of  problems  are  given  to  be  solved  within  a 
specific  time. 

If  habits  are  to  become  permanent  no  exceptions  must  be  permitted. 

Preventing  exceptions  in  forming  good  habits  of  work  in  arithmetic  is 
largely  a  matter  of  guarding  against  the  errors  which  the  teacher  has  learned 
through  her  own  experimentation  are  apt  to  occur.  The  checking  of 
processes  by  other  ways  of  computing  to  see  whether  the  result  is  reasonable 
will  aid  in  preventing  needless  errors.  Processes  should  be  presented 
logically  with  a  deliberate  aim  to  forestall  guessing.  The  tendency  to 
combine  processes  before  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  subordinate  facts  leads 
him  to  guesses,  resulting  in  a  wrong  tendency  which  suggests  a  similar 
reaction  the  next  time  a  similar  case  comes  up.  To  counteract  this  tendency 
to  hurry  ahead,  there  should  be  much  habitual  practice  to  which  no  excep- 
tion is  permitted  with  small  numbers  and  with  processes  simple  enough  for 
the  child  to  handle  them  easily. 

In  the  working  of  problems  similar  care  is  necessary.  The  problems 
given  in  connection  with  any  topic  should  be  so  graded  in  difficulty  that  the 
child  need  meet  only  one  difficulty  at  a  time.  They  should  be  arranged  in 
a  series,  starting  with  the  least  difficult  and  working  up  slowly  to  the  harder 
problems ;  each  new  problem  ought  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  be 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  habits  involved. 

When  a  class  fails  in  a  problem,  give  a  few  simpler  ones  which  they 
can  solve  easily,  and  lead  gradually  up  to  the  difficulty. 

Problems  illustrating  progressive  order  of  difficulties : 

Subtraction. 

7  —  3       inverse  of  addition. 
13  — 7       inverse  of  addition  ;  borrowing. 
22  — -5       borrowing  units. 
252  —  96     borrowing  units  and  tens. 
406  —  228  zero    and    borrowing    hundreds. 

Multiplication. 

356  X  124     No  zero  used. 

356  X  120     Zero  in  the  units  column. 

356  X  104     Zero  in  the  tens  column. 


967 
967 

967- 


Division. 

325     No  zero  in  division. 
305     Zero  in  tens  column. 
320     Zero  in  units  column. 


Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Fractions. 

6/7  4-  2/7  +1/7   )  ^         .      . 

r  ,-       0  ,-  V  Denominations  the  same. 

6/7  —  2/7 
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rA  +  H  +  y2    } 


3 


8 


■A      f 


One  denominator  is  common  denominator. 


si**       ->Tr  Miscellaneous  denominators. 

6/7  —  3/5        j 

1.  Mr.  Jones  bought  424  lbs.  Ceylon  tea,  8j4  lbs.  of  Japan  tea,  and  2-yl 
lbs.  of  Canton  tea.    How  many  pounds  of  tea  did  he  buy  in  all? 

2.  A  man  bought  35  5/6  bbls  of  apples.  He  bought  8>J/2  bbls.  from 
Mr.  Brown,  12  1/3  bbls.  from  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  remainder  from  Mr. 
White.     How  many  bbls.  did  Mr.  White  sell? 

3.  Martha  worked  Zl/2  hours,  Jane  10  1/3  hours,  and  Ida  worked  4  4/5 
hours.     How  many  hours  did  all  work? 

Subtraction  of  Mixed  Numbers. 

1.  24  5/6    — 5  1/6  Same  denominators. 

2.  24  5/6   —  5  2/3  6  =  common  denominator. 

3.  24  1/6    —  5  5/6  Same  denominators  ;  borrowing. 

4.  24  2/3    — 5  5/6  Different  denominators  ;  borrowing. 

5.  24  6/17—5  2/13  Denominators  difficult. 

Multiplication  of  Fractions. 

1.  24  of  $20     Familiar  operations. 

2.  24  X  24     Multiplication  of  a  fraction  by  an  integer. 

3.  24  X  24     Multiplication  of  an  integer  by  a  fraction. 

4.  24  X  7/12     Multiplication  of  a  fraction  by  a  fraction. 

5.  At  $2^  a  yard,  what  is  the  cost  of  72  yards. 

6.  Find  cost  of  20  tons  of  coal  at  $5%  a  ton. 

7.  Find  the  cost  of  4/5  can  of  molasses  at  $%  a  can. 

8.  If  land  is  worth  $60^  an  acre,  what  is  the  value  of  a  farm  of 
24^$  acres? 

Division  of  Fractions. 

1.     8/9 -f-    4     Numerator  divided. 

3     Denominator  multiplied. 


H 


2.  8/9 

3.  24 

4.  8/9  -7-  2/3 

5.  sy2 

6.  1/3 


2 

2y2 

A  merchant  bought  from  a  farmer  25  dozen  of  eggs  at  $.40  per  doz. 
He  paid  for  them  in  cloth  at  $.48^  a  yard.  How  many  yards  did  the 
farmer  get  ? 

Division  of  Decimals. 

Addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication  of  decimals  do  not  involve 
many  difficulties.     Following  is  an  order  for  division : 

638.724-^-  12 
638.72    -f-  .12 
638.72    -4- .012 
At  $l/2  cents  per  lb.  how  much  sugar  can  be  bought  for  $4.40 ? 
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Percentage. 

See  type  problems,  and  the  correlation  with  decimals  and  fractions. 

General  Habits. 

Taking  pains,  attention  to  the  task  in  hand,  careful  observation,  logical 
memory,  self-correction,  inquiry  into  the  how  and  the  why  of  every  process, 
and  clear  expression  of  the  results  of  observation  and  reasoning  are  among 
the  general  habits  mentioned  in  Dr.  Maxwell's  recent  address  as  well  worth 
cultivating. 

The  teacher  of  mathematics  naturally  inquires,  "What  can  my  subject 
do  towards  making  such  good  habits  become  a  part  of  the  capital  stock 
which  each  of  my  pupils  shall  take  away  from  the  elementary  school  ?" 

1.  Taking  Pains. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  most  valuable  habits  which  any  child  could 
have  ingrained  into  his  character  would  be  that  of  taking  pains.  It  may  not 
be  equivalent  to  genius,  but  surely  many  a  brilliant  career  has  been  maimed 
because  of  its  lack,  and  many  a  mediocre  person  has  risen  above  the  average 
plane  because  he  supplemented  his  lesser  talents  with  the  habit  of  taking 
pains. 

From  the  earliest  written  work  in  the  grades  a  child  should  be  trained 
in  neatness  of  arrangement  of  work  upon  his  paper.  Neatness  of  work 
should  always  be  insisted  upon,  it  being  universally  recognized  that  a  good 
computer  puts  his  work  in  neat  form.  Many  unnecessary  errors  creep  in 
because  of  slovenly  arrangement  of  papers,  e.  g.,  in  division  of  decimals  if 
points  are  not  put  under  points  confusion  may  follow.  In  problems  requiring 
long  processes  of  solution,  if  the  steps  are  not  arranged  in  logical  order, 
errors  are  likely  to  occur,  and  it  is  difficult  to  check  up  the  work  and  locate 
the  errors. 

2.  Concentration. 

Concentration  of  mind  is  a  particularly  valuable  asset.  Arithmetic 
properly  taught  should  be  one  of  the. best  subjects  in  the  curriculum  to 
develop  concentration  of  mind  and  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  mind 
wandering. 

Five  minutes  of  drill  in  rapid  addition,  and  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  per 
day  of  other  rapid  mental  work  should,  if  properly  conducted,  go  far 
towards  developing  habits  of  close  attention  and  concentration  of  mind.  If 
in  oral  arithmetic  the  questions  are  given  in  a  spirited  manner  to  the  whole 
class  before  any  individual's  name  is  called  and  if  answers  are  required  in 
rapid  succession,  the  entire  class  will  be  alert  and  at  close  attention  through- 
out the  exercise. 

No  better  exercise  can  be  devised  to  strengthen  concentration  of  mind, 
and  annihilate  mind  wandering  than  a  number  of  problems  to  be  solved 
within  a  certain  time  limit.  If  the  class  enjoy  this  kind  of  work  and  if  the 
proper  spirit  of  fairness  exists  among  them,  the  teacher  may  assign  similar 
examples  to  be  done  from  the  book  at  home,  requiring  each  pupil  to  record 
the  time  in  which  he  performed  the  given  task.  . 
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Concentration  of  mind  may  also  be  fostered  by  encouraging  children 
to  check  up  their  work  step  by  step  as  they  go  along,  and  to  advance 
straight  through  the  solution  of  the  problem  with  reasonable  assurance 
that  they  will  be  right  when  the  end  is  reached. 

3.     Careful  Observation. 

Careful  observation  may  be  cultivated  as  a  purely  intellectual  process 
in  connection  with  arithmetic.  Pupils  should  be  trained  never  to  begin  the 
solution  of  a  problem  until  they  have  made  careful  note  of  (1)  what  is 
given,  (2)  what  is  required,  that  is,  the  name  and  relative  size  of  the  result, 
and  (3)  what  arithmetical  processes  are  necessary  for  the  solution,  c.  g.,  as 
shown  in  the  work  for  the  third  vear  at  The  Child  Welfare  Exhibit. 


Cost 

of 

1,    $42. 

Cost 

of 

all,  $1344. 

No.  - 

?       32 

42  )  1344 
126 

84 
84 

No  =  32.     An 


s. 


It  is  helpful  in  this  connection  to  have  the  child  become  habituated  to 
giving  approximate  answers,  e.  g.,  when  a  fractional  part  of  a  number  is 
given  to  find  the  whole  number,  as  ^4  of  a  number  is  12,  find  the  number. 
If  the  number  given  is  divisible  by  either  the  numerator  or  denominator 
children  often  become  confused.  In  a  problem  like  the  one  just  given 
they  may  without  stopping  to  reason,  divide  12  by  4  and  multiply  by  3  and 
get  a  ridiculous  answer.  This  would  have  been  impossible  if  they  had  taken 
careful  thought  before  attempting  any  solution,  and  decided  that  if  Y\  of  a 
number  is  12,  surely  the  number  itself  must  be  more  than  12. 

4.     Logical  Memory. 

The  kind  of  work  just  outlined  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  is  almost 
as  serviceable  in  training  logical  memory  as  in  instilling  habits  of  careful 
observation. 

James  in  his  Psychology  maintains  that  the  best  way  to  cultivate  a 
good  memory  is  to  weave  all  knowledge  together  by  just  as  many  paths  of 
association  as  possible.  The  more  avenues  by  which  different  cues  of  asso- 
ciation can  call  up  a  given  fact,  the  more  securely  is  that  fact  retained  in 
the  memory. 

A  very  practical  application  of  the  strengthening  of  memory  through 
association  may  be  shown  by  using  the  denominate  number  tables  with  easy 
numbers  to  give  concrete  drill  work  in  the  four  fundamental  operations  with 
integers,  fractions  and  decimals.* 


*See  New  York  Teachers  Monograph,  Vol.  XII,  No.4  (December,  1910,  p.  70). 
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5.     Self-criticism. 

In  arithmetic,  as  in  composition,  the  only  correction  that  is  really 
serviceable  is  that  which  leads  pupils  to  develop  the  habit  of  correcting  their 
own  errors. 

With  proper  training  in  elementary  mathematics  pupils  should  form 
the  habit  of  making  a  careful  scrutiny  of  their  own  work  to  eliminate  errors 
and  to  insure  correctness. 

1.  The  conditions  of  the  problem  should  be  noted. 

2.  A  pupil  should  use  his  common  sense  to  see  whether  or  not  his 
approximate  answer  will  fulfill  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

3.  If  the  problem  be  in  percentage,  decimals  or  fractions,  it  should 
be  tested  by  comparing  it  with  the  typical  solution  of  one  of  the  type 
problems  to  which  it  is  similar. 

4.  The  habit  of  checking  one's  work  at  every  step  in  the  process  of 
solution  should  be  inculcated. 

Further  discussion  of  each  of  these  topics  will  be  taken  up  later  in  this 
article. 

.    6.     Rational  Questioning. 

The  solving  of  arithmetical  problems  lends  itself  particularly  well  to 
the  fostering  in  the  child  the  habit  of  inquiring  not  only  as  to  the  "how" 
but  as  to  the  "why"  of  every  process  which  he  tries  to  solve. 

An  ordinary  example  in  percentage  may  be  solved  by  at  least  three 
different  methods,  e.  g.,  by  using  (1)  fractions,  (2)  decimals,  (3)  alge- 
braic equations. 

A  child  of  average  intelligence  can  learn  the  how  of  any  of  these 
processes,  but  it  takes  a  more  mature  mind  to  understand  the  why  of  the 
last,  at  least. 

A  good  reason  for  teaching  percentage  by  the  use  of  fractions  and 
decimals  is  that  it  enables  a  pupil  to  interpret  a  new  process  in  terms  of  a 
familiar  one.  Therefore  it  is  easy  to  understand  not  only  the  how  but 
also  the  why. 

One  problem  solved  by  fractions  and  decimals  and  percentage  illus- 
trates how  easy  it  is  to  show  that  the  same  principle  underlies  all  three 
processes. 

A  man  bought  a  horse  for  $100  and  sold  it  so  as  to  gain  25%  of  the 
cost.     What  was  the  selling  price? 

Percentage. 

Horse  cost  $100 

Gain  25% 

25%  of  $100  =  $25 

$100  +  $25  =  $125 

the  selling  price. 

Figs.  7  and  8  on  page  73  may  be  adapted  to  represent  graphically 
any  of  the  above  methods  of  solving  examples  of  this  type.     In  Fig.  7, 


Fractions. 

Decimals 

Horse  cost  $100 

Horse  cost  $100 

Gain  % 

Gain  .25 

%  of  $100  =  $25 

.25  of  $100  =  $25 

$100  +  $25  =  $125 

•      $100  +  $25  =  $125 

the  selling  price. 

:         the  selling  price. 
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J4  may  be  substituted  for  25%  in  solving-  the  problem  by  tractions,  and 
25  may  be  used  in  solving  by  decimals. 

Another  example  of  the  same  type  which  could  just  as  easily  be 
solved  in  these  three  ways  is:  "A  merchant's  expenses  are  $1,800  this 
year;  if  that  is  10%  less  than  they  were  last  year,  find  the  amount  of  last 
year's  expenses." 

Other  examples  in  percentage  may  be  solved  in  a  similar  manner 
by  referring  them  back  to  their  respective  types. 

1.  A  clerk  receives  $840  this  year,  which  is  4%  more  than  he  re- 
ceived last  year.  Find  last  year's  salary.  This  belongs  to  the  fourth 
tvpe  problem,  e.  g.,  finding  a  number  when  the  number  plus  a  part  is 
given. 

2.  Forty-two  pupils  in  a  class  of  fifty  are  promoted.  Find  per  cent, 
promoted.  This  should  be  solved  according  to  the  third  type  problem,  e.  g., 
finding  what  part  one  number  is  of  another. 

3.  A  boy  pays  $8  a  week  for  board.  If  this  is  30%  of  his  salary,  find 
amount  of  salary.  Such  an  example  as  this  should  be  referred  back  to  the 
second  type  problem,  e.  g.,  finding  a  number  when  a  part  of  it  is  given. 

4.  A  certain  town  of  1,600  inhabitants  has  20%  of  foreigners  in  its 
population.  How  many  of  the  people  are  foreigners?  This  is  a  problem  of 
the  first  type,  e.  g.,  finding  a  part  of  a  number. 

Type  Problems  in  Fractions,  Decimals,  Percentage. 

TYPE  I. 

Finding  a  Part  of  a  Number. 

Fractions. 
Find  2/z  of  96  feet. 
Find  5/6  of  240  gallons. 
Find  ii  of  480  pecks. 
Find  7/8  of  304  yards. 
Find  4/5  of  725  pounds. 

2,496  children  in  school. 

Y%  were  left  back. 

Promoted?   Ans. :    2,184  promoted. 

A  spent  1/3  of  $976.47. 
B  spent  1/5  of  $969.45. 
Which  spent  more ?    Ans.:  $131.60.  A  spent  more. 

A  merchant  had  9,486  yards. 
Sold  1/6  of  it;  then  1/3  of  it. 
Yards  left?    Ans. :  5,270  yards. 

A  man  earns  $275  per  month. 

Spends  4/5  of  it. 

Saved  in  1  year  ?    Ans. :  $660. 
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If  a  gold  mine  is  worth  §2(j,7S5  and  a  man  owns  4/5  of  it,  how  much 
will  he  get  if  he  sells  1/5  of  his  share? 

Decimals. 
What  is  .25  of  100? 
What  is  .05  of  725? 
What  is  .4  of  160? 
What  is  .33  1/3  of  600? 
What  is  .75  of  4,675? 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  Middletown  is  100  miles.  A  train 
runs  .6  of  the  way  in  an  hour.    How  far  does  the  train  run  in  an  hour? 

A  certain  park  contains  640  acres;  .08  of  it  is  used  for  driveways  and 
walks.    How  many  acres  are  used  for  driveways  and  walks. 

A  school  opened  with  40  pupils.  In  two  months  it  increased  .15.  How 
many  pupils  had  entered  since  the  opening?    . 

The  number  of  days  in  a  certain  school  year  was  200.  Alary  attended 
.85  of  them.    How  many  days  did  Mary  attend? 

If  there  is  .35  of  lime  in  a  certain  fertilizer,  how  many  pounds  of  lime 
in  5  tons  of  fertilizer? 

Percentage. 

What  is  25%  of  300? 

What  is  12%%  of  $168.24? 

What  is  87%%  of  816  bu.? 

What  is  16%%  of  6,072  yds.? 

What  is  66y3%  of  $927? 

A  clerk  earns  $800  a  year,  of  which  he  pays  373-4%  for  board.  How 
much  board  does  he  pay? 

From  a  box  of  apples  containing  123  apples,  33%%  were  stolen.  How 
many  apples  remained? 

A  school  which  has  2,736  pupils  loses  33ys%  by  removals  and  25%  by 
promotion  to  another  school.    How  many  pupils  left  in  the  school  ? 

A  dealer  in  boys'  suits  had  480  suits,  and  sold  87%%  of  them  at 
$5.25  per  suit.     How  much  money  did  he  receive? 

A  farmer  had  872  bu.  of  corn;  37%%  of  it  was  saved  for  planting  in 
the  spring.    How  many  bu.  were  saved? 

TYPE  II. 
Finding  a  Number  When  a  Part  Is  Given. 
Fractions. 
18  is  %  of  what  number? 
24  is  5/6  of  what  number? 
48  is  %  of  what  number? 
176  is  %  of  what  number? 
405  is  5/9  of  what  number? 

Man  paid  $3,375,  which  was  %  of  cost.     Find  the  cost. 
34  of  the  population  of  a  city  =  63,252.    What  is  the  whole  number  of 
people  in  the  city? 
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4/5  of  the  English  fleet  on  one  occasion  was  made  up  of  old  warships, 
which  numbered  about  220.    How  many  ships  in  the  whole  fleet? 

A  man  owes  $1,200,  which  is  24  of  what  he  is  worth.    What  is  he  worth? 

A  freight  train  goes  20  miles  per  hour.  This  is  5/11  of  the  speed  of  an 
express  train.     How  fast  does  the  express  train  travel  ? 

Decimals. 
15  is  .75  of  what  number? 
30  is  .60  of  what  number? 
.33 J/}  of  a  number  is  624.    What  is  the  number? 

Find  how  many  bn.  in  a  bin.  if  .75  of  it  holds  400  bu. 

.87  of  school  attendance  is  400.    What  is  the  entire  attendance? 

Samuel  gave  away  $25,  which  was  .10  of  all  he  had  saved.  How  much 
had  he  saved? 

A  man  sold  1,025  tons  of  coal.  This  was  .83%  of  his  stock.  What  was 
his  stock? 

I  bought  a  house  and  lot,  and  paid  $4,500  cash.  This  was  .62%  of  the 
cost.     What  was  the  cost  of  the  property? 

The  United  States  possesses  .90  of  all  the  railway  mileage  in  North 
America.  If  the  U.  S.  has  185,400  miles,  how  many  miles  of  railway  are 
there  in  North  America? 

.85  of  a  ship's  cargo  is  worth  $24,960.    What  is  the  entire  cargo  worth? 

Percentage. 

$4  is  10%  of   ? 
20  is  50%  of  ? 
63  is  45%  of  ? 
124  is  66%%  of  ? 
$45.50  is  16%%  of? 

A  contractor  and  builder  sold  a  house  for  $5,475,  which  was  16%%  of 
its  actual  cost.    What  was  the  cost  of  the  house  ? 

A  philanthropist  gives  away  $82,540,  which  is  33%%  of  his  yearly 
income.     What  is  his  income? 

A  man  gave  his  wife  $15.50,  which  was  62%%  of  what  he  paid  for 
house  rent.     What  was  the  house  rent? 

How  many  marbles  are  there  in  a  box,  if  87%%  of  the  number  in  the 
box  is  1,722?  ' 

A  grocer  sold  375  barrels  of  potatoes,  which  was  15%  of  all  he  had 
bought.  How  many  barrels  had  he  bought?  How  much  was  his  entire 
stock  worth  at  $4.25  per  barrel? 
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TYPE  III. 
Finding  What  Part  One  Number  is  of  Another. 

Fractions, 

2  is  what  part  of  4? 

4  is  what  part  of  12? 

3  is  what  part  of  18? 

5  is  what  part  of  20? 

6  is  what  part  of  13? 
6y2  is  what  part  of  24  ? 
350  is  what  part  of  500? 

Bought  9  yds. 
Sold  4  yds. 
What  part  sold? 

Had  $39. 

Spent  $18  for  a  suit. 

Part  spent? 

21  boys  perfect. 
9  boys  wrong. 
Part  wrong? 

In  a  forest  there  are  880  trees.    20  are  birch ;  the  remaining  are  maple. 
What  part  of  the  forest  is  birch  trees  ? 

Mr.  Heme's  capital  is  $12,420.    He  invests  $9,315  in  stocks.    What  part 
of  his  capital  did  he  invest  in  stocks? 

Decimals. 
What  decimal  part  is 
25  of  100? 
33%  of  66%? 
27  of  84? 
125  of  500? 
500  of  400? 
A  boy  missed  4  out  of  16  problems  in  his  arithmetic  lesson.     What 
decimal  part  of  the  whole  lesson  was  incorrect? 

John  received  $16,000  from  his  father's  estate  of  $96,000.    What  decimal 
part  of  the  whole  estate  did  he  receive? 

A  train  travels  48  miles  an  hour.     The  distance  from  here  to  Albany 
is  150.    What  part  of  that  distance  can  the  train  travel  in  1  hour? 

An  orchard  contains  450  trees.    If  50  of  those  trees  are  pear  trees,  what 
part  of  the  orchard  contains  pear  trees  ? 

John  attended  school  150  days  in  a  term  of  200  days.     Wbat  decimal 
part  of  the  term  was  he  present? 

Percentage. 
Find  what  per  cent. 
50  is  of  200. 
25  is  of  175 
95  is  of  475. 
27  is  of  216. 
17  is  of  68. 
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A  thrifty  clerk  received  $1,080  last  year  and  invested  $360.  What  per 
cent,  of  his  income  did  he  invest? 

A  man  invested  $2,400  and  lost  $120.    What  per  cent,  did  he  lose? 

A  real  estate  agent  sold  a  house,  which  cost  him  $4,800,  for  $3,760. 
What  was  the  gain  per  cent.  ? 

In  1890  the  number  of  inhabitants,  in  a  small  town  was  2,400.  In  1900 
there  were  1,500  people  living  in  the  same  town.  What  per  cent,  was  the 
population  in  1900  of  the  population  in  1890? 

A  merchant  went  into  business  with  $48,000;  in  ten  years  he  was 
worth  $66,000.    What  was  the  per  cent,  of  increase  ? 

A  farmer  bought  400  cows  at  $40  per  head.  Two  years  later  he  sold 
the  entire  herd  for  $24,000.    What  was  his  gain  per  cent.? 

TYPE  IV. 

Finding  a  Number  When  the  Number  Plus  a  Part  Is  Given. 

Fractions. 
What  number  increased  by — 
YA  of  itself  will  equal  600? 
Yz  of  itself  will  equal  1728? 
5/6  of  itself  will  equal  96? 
U  of  itself  will  equal  700? 
9/10  of  itself  will  equal  190? 

A  town  increased  1/5  in  population  and  was  then  4,200.  What  was  the 
population  before  the  increase? 

A  class  contained  30  boys.  There  are  1/5  more  boys  than  there  are  girls. 
How  many  girls  are  there? 

A  man  sold  a  house  for  $2,100,  gaming  1/5  of  what  he  paid  for  it. 
What  did  he  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  White  was  worth  $16,640,  which  was  ]/$  more  than  his  neighbor 
was- worth.    How  much  was  his  neighbor  worth? 

If  1,133  lbs.  of  beef  are  gotten  from  a  steer  who  gained  5/6  of  his 
weight  through  fattening,  how  much  did  the  steer  originally  weigh? 

Decimals. 
What  number  increased  by 

.25  of  itself  will  equal  100? 
.40  of  itself  will  equal  640? 
.33}$  of  itself  will  equal  12? 
.12^  of  itself  will  equal  720? 
.10  of  itself  will  equal  110? 
John  has  48  marbles,  which  is  .25  more  than  Samuel  has.     How  many 
marbles  has  Samuel? 

A  suit  of  clothes  was  sold  for  $30,  at  a  gain  of  .20.  What  did  the  suit 
cost? 

A  man  sold  .75  more  books  this  year  than  he  sold  last  year.  If  he  sold 
1,800  this  year,  how  many  did  he  sell  last  year? 

Coal  sells  for  $7.56  now.  which  is  .16^  more  than  it  sold  for  last  year. 
What  did  it  sell  for  last  year? 
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A  boy's  weight  increased  .40  over  last  year.  He  now  weighs  140  lbs. 
What  did  he  weigh  last  year? 

Percentage. 
What  number  diminished  by 

10%  of  itself  will  equal  50? 
25%  of  itself  will  equal  80? 
12^%  of  itself  will  equal  72? 
62%%  of  itself  will  equal  39? 
16%%  of  itself  will  equal   140? 

A  certain  charitable  institution  received  through  voluntary  gifts 
$10,660,  which  was  25%  more  than  its  regular  income.  Find  the  amount 
of  its   regular  income. 

A  merchant  saved  $1,400,  which  was  16%%  more  than  he  saved  in 
1900.    How  much  did  he  save  in  1900? 

An  army  increased  the  number  of  its  men  14  2/7%  and  had  10,800 
men.     How  strong  was  the  original  army? 

A  real  estate  dealer  sold  a  house  for  $3,240,  thereby  gaining  35%. 
What  did  it  cost  him? 

In  a  country  where  railroad  accidents  are  760,  it  is  said  that  they  have 
increased  40%  in  20  years.     Find  the  number  of  accidents  20  years  ago. 

TYPE  V. 

Finding  a  Number  When  the  Number  Minus  a  Part  Is  Given. 

Fractions. 
What  number  diminished  by 
1/5  of  itself  will  equal  20? 
YA  of  itself  will  equal  400? 
2/5  of  itself  will  equal  540? 
%  of  itself  will  equal  627? 
5/6  of  itself  will  equal  1254? 
A  farmer  sold  %  of  his  lambs  and  had  30  left.     How  many  had  he 
at  first? 

A  man  paid  2/5  of  what  he  owed.  He  still  owed  $1,200.24.  How 
much  did  he  owe  at  first? 

If  wheat  loses  1/6  of  its  weight  when  turned  to  flour,  how  much  wheat 
will  be  needed  to  make  1,725  lbs.  of  flour? 

A  train  travels  10,840  miles  and  still  has  }i  of  its  distance  to  go.  W'hat 
was  the  total  distance? 

A  man  can  walk  %  faster  than  his  son  can  walk.  If  the  man  can  walk 
44  blocks  in  an  hour,  how  many  blocks  would  his  son  walk? 

Decimals. 
What  number  increased  by 

.25  of  itself  will  equal  66? 
.37 y2  of  itself  will  equal  425  ? 
.66%  of  itself  will  equal  428? 
.40  of  itself  will  equal  360? 
.75  of  itself  will  equal  6785? 
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In  a  certain  school  there  are  40  pupils  in  the  kindergarten,  which  is 
.25  less  than  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  first  grade.  How  many  pupils 
in  the  first  grade? 

If  beef  loses  .20  of  its  weight  in  roasting,  what  is  the  weight  before 
cooking  of  12  lbs.  of  roast  beef? 

A  man's  wages  were  reduced  .37^.  He  still  received  $15.  What  were 
his  wages  at  first? 

In  a  state  in  which  .62^  of  the  inhabitants  can  read  there  are  952,377 
who  can  read.    What  is  the  population  of  the  State? 

The  number  of  people  in  a  city  has  decreased  .33  Vj  in  10' years.  It  is 
now  148,000.    What  was  the  population  10  years  ago? 

Percentage. 

What  number  diminished  by 

50%  of  itself  will  equal  200? 
25%  of  itself  will  equal  75? 
16y3 %  of  itself  will  equal  70? 
87^%  of  itself  will  equal  52? 
66y3%  of  itself  will  equal  84? 

A  merchant  clears  $1,800  in  business  this  year.  If  this  is  10%  less  than 
he  cleared  last  year,  find  how  much  he  cleared  last  year? 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  one  school  is  2,635,  which  is  15'/  less 
than  the  pupils  in  another  school.     How  many  pupils  in  the  second  school? 

A  commission  merchant  invested  $876  in  produce  and  sold  it  at  a  gain 
of  37j/2%.    What  was  his  selling  price? 

A  grocer  who  sold  articles  for  $45.30  lost  \62/3%.  What  did  he  sell 
them  for? 

A  piece  of  property  was  sold  for  $3,240,  which  was  35%  of  its  worth 
10  years  ago.     Find  how  much  it  was  worth  10  years  ago. 

7.     Clear  Expression. 

It  is  essential  that  pupils  should  be  trained  to  express  clearly  the  re- 
sults of  their  observations  and,  reasoning  to  this  end,  teachers  should 
insist  upon  exact  statements  concerning  the  conditions  involved  in  the 
problems  and  clear  indication  of  the  steps  involved  in  the  solutions  and  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  answer  derived,  c.  g. : 

Selling   price,   $224. 
Gain,  12%  of  cost. 
Cost  ? 

112%  cost  =  $224. 
Cost  =  $200.    Ans. 

— From  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  Chart. 

Training  in  correct  expression  should  not  be  relegated  to  the  language 
period  but  it  should  be  emphasized  in  mathematics,  where  clear  reasoning 
is  so  vitally  essential. 


If 
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Arithmetic  and  Habits. 

Dr.  Maxwell  says,  "Arithmetic  differs  from  every  other  subject  in  the 
curriculum  in  this,  that  parts  of  the  subject  matter,  or,  rather,  processes 
involved  in  the  subject  matter  should  themselves  become  habits,  that  is  auto- 
matic. Every  bit  of  arithmetical  knowledge  and  every  arithmetical  process 
arising  in  the  daily  experience  of  persons  of  all  ranks  should  be  worked 
over  by  pupils  in  school  until  they  are  transformed  into  habits.  Among 
these  are : 

"(a)  Counting,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  as  ap- 
plied to  integers,  common  fractions,  decimals. 

"(b)  The  solution  of  five  types  of  problems  involving  fractions  (both 
common  and  decimal),  or  per  cent,  expressions. 

'1.  To  find  a  part  of  a  number. 

'2.  To  find  a  number  when  a  part  is  given. 

'3.  To  find  what  part  one  number  is  of  another. 

"4.  To  find  a  number  when  the  number  plus  a  part  is  given. 

"5.  To  find  a  number  when  the  number  minus  a  part  is  given. 

"(c)  The  direct  case  in  commission. 

"(d)  The  direct  case  in  interest. 

"(e)  The  tables  in  denominate  numbers. 

"(f)  A  few  properties  of  the  rectangle,  triangle  and  rectangular  solids. 

"It  is  a  practical  necessity  of  modern  life  that  every  one  should  be  able 
to  perform  these  processes  automatically,  that  is,  without  conscious  effort 
and  with  absolute  accuracv." 

There  are  three  very  important  things  which  the  teacher  of  elementary 
mathematics  must  keep  constantly  in  mind : 

1.  How  not  to  waste  time. 

2.  How  to  encourage  effort. 

3.  How  to  develop  in  the  pupil  the  power  of  applying  principles  to 
new  combinations. 

Many  of  these  defects  might  be  remedied  and  much  less  time  be  wasted 
if  correct  habits  were  cultivated  by  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

WAYS    IN    WHICH    TIME   IS    WASTED: 

1.  Distribution  of  Materials. 
This  is  one  place  where  the  personality  of  the  teacher  figures  large.  It 
is  almost  invariably  true  here  "that  as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  class." 
Teachers  should  look  to  their  own  habits  in  these  matters  first.  They  should 
see  that  everything  is  ready  for  the  day's  work  before  the  opening  of  the 
morning  session.  All  materials  needed  should  be  prepared,  and  if  not  ac- 
tually distributed  they  should  be  so  near  at  hand  that  they  can  easily  and 
quickly  be  given  out  when  needed.  The  ingenious  teacher  will  devise  many 
clever  schemes  to  facilitate  the  actual  distribution  of  material  while  the  les- 
son is  in  progress.  Splints  may  be  arranged  in  envelopes  to  be  distributed 
by  rows ;  monitors  may  be  ready  to  give  out  material  necessary  for  concrete 
illustration  of  salient  points  of  the  lesson ;  charts  may  be  prepared  in  ad- 
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vance  for  rapid  drill  in  the  abstract  work  of  the  grade.  Bright  pupils  may 
be  trained  to  conduct  short  drill  exercises  from  these  charts.  While-  such 
drill  is  going  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  the  teacher  may  have  several 
— not  one — well-trained  pupils  step  forward  and  distribute  such  material 
as  is  necessary  for  the  lesson  which  is  to  follow.  This  should  be  done  in  an 
entirely  unobtrusive  manner.  The  class  should  not  be  disturbed  nor  the 
attention  of  the  children  distracted  from  the  rapid  drill  work  which  is 
going  on  at  the  same  time. 

Rapid  drills  so  conducted  have  other  advantages  besides  the  saving 
of  time : 

1.  They  furnish  opportunity  for  the  bright  pupils  to  exercise  their 
advanced  powers. 

2.  The  pupils  at  their  seats  are  not  only  being  drilled  in  the  funda- 
mental operations,  but  they  are  receiving  training  in  concentration  by  having 
to  give  individual  attention  to  such  work  while  something  else  is  going  on 
in  the  room. 

3.  The  children  who  distribute  materials  are  being  trained  to  do 
things  promptly  and  in  a  quiet  and  expeditious  manner. 

The  work  of  distribution  might  be  given  out  as  a  special  privilege  in 
the  nature  of  a  reward  for  speed  and  accuracy. 

Pupils  should  also  be  trained  to  have  their  own  materials  ready  and 
in  proper  condition  for  use.  (1)  All  other  work  should  be  promptly  put 
away;  (2)  papers  may  be  ruled  in  advance  if  a  set  form  of  ruling  is  used; 
(3)  pencils  should  be  sharpened  or  pens  ready  for  use. 

Here  is  another  opportunity  to  teach  valuable  lessons  in  promptness  of 
action  and  concentration  of  mind  upon  the  work  in  hand  to  the  exclusion  of 
unnecessary  details. 

2.  Too  Elaborate  Ruling  of  Papers. 

Of  course  the  work  must  be  arranged  in  a  neat  and  orderly  manner,  so 
that  it  can  be  understood  at  a  glance ;  but  too  much  elaboration  of  form  in 
an  arithmetic  period  wastes  time.  Pains  must  be  taken  at  first  to  instill 
correct  habits.  But  after  the  third  year  pupils  should  do  such  work  for 
themselves  and  have  it  completed  before  time  for  the  lesson  in  mathematics. 

The  arrangement  of  proper  headings  may  be  correlated  with  the  Eng- 
lish work  of  the  lower  grades.  Names  are  written  in  IB;  in  3A  dates  are 
written  as  a  part  of  the  English  work.  Practice  may  be  gained  by  putting 
dates  on  number  papers  in  a  similar  manner. 

3.  Dictation    of  Problems. 
Sometimes  teachers  have  been  known  to  consume  one-half  or  more  of 
a  period  dictating  facts  and  figures  to  pupils.     Such  a  procedure  is  wrong 
for  two  reasons : 

1.  It  deprives  pupils  of  much  valuable  time  which  could  better  be 
employed  in  mental  work. 

2.  It  is  doing  for  them  what  they  might  better  do  for  themselves, 
e.  g.,  get  that  information  from  the  printed  page. 

Such   remarks  as   Dr.    Maxwell   made   in   his   address  last   September 
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about  pupils  reading  more  from  their  text-books  in  geography  are  quite  as 
applicable  in  respect  to  their  using  books  to  get  the  facts  and  figures  in 
arithmetic. 

Of  course  no  wise  teacher  will  permit  her  work,  or  methods,  to  be 
dominated  by  any  one  text  book  or  set  of  methods.  She  will  try  to  select  the 
best  in  all  methods ;  she  will  use  the  counting  plan  where  it  is  helpful,  and 
not  otherwise;  she  will  bring  in  the  ratio  idea,  where  it  is  of  value,  but  not 
carry  it  to  extremes;  she  will  use  a  variety  of  objective  work  where  such 
work  is  needed,  but  she  will  not  be  fettered  by  any  one  set  of  objects,  nor 
will  she  weaken  the  pupil  by  continuing  the  objective  work  after  its  purpose 
has  been  fulfilled.  She  will  not  allow  herself  to  depend  too  much  on  the 
text-book,  but  she  will  recognize  that  a  good  text-book  will  furnish  much 
of  the  material  for  the  higher  elementary  grades,  and  she  will  use  common 
sense  in  leading  the  children  with  intelligence  through  the  difficulties  of 
computation. 

"Dictation  of  problems  should  be  limited  to  those  in  which  writing  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  is  confmed'chiefly  to  figures."  If  the  aim  is  to  develop 
in  the  child  the  ability  to  write  numbers,  dictate  the  numbers  directly,  as  376, 
408,  5,240,  6,001,  27,  etc. 

"Other  problems  should  be  worked  directly  from  the  text  books,  or  from 
mimeographed  copies  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  or  from  the  black  board." 

4.   The  Giving  of  Problems  That  Are  Not  Practical. 

Time  is  wasted  in  giving  problems  that  are  not  in  harmony  with  prac- 
tical business  transactions.  "It  is  here  that  the  great  sins  of  teachers  and 
of  text-books  in  elementary  mathematics  have  been  committed.  Time-con- 
suming, head-splitting,  heart-rending  problems  and  calculating  have  been 
given  to  children  from  time  immemorial."  .  .  .  "There  are  many  eccen- 
tricities to  be  found  in  the  school  room  that  have  no  warrant  from  the  busi- 
ness standpoint."  Older  books  used  to  offer  pages  of  uninterest- 
ing, meaningless  examples  that  were  no  better  than  so  much  abstract  work 
and  which  might  better  have  given  place  to  the  latter. 

A  good  discussion  of  this  point  and  many  excellent  examples  are  given 
in  an  article,  "How  to  Socialize  Arithmetic,"  by  Lambert  L.  Jackson,  New 
York  Teachers'  Monographs,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  4,  December,  1905. 

Problems  should  be  given  relating  to  our  own  country,  to  our  indus- 
tries, to  our  actual  business  life,  to  games  of  the  pupils  and  to  the  purchases 
of  the  home. 

"In  the  selection  of  all  problems  the  teacher's  aim  should  be  to  touch 
the  actual  life  of  this  country  at  this  time ;  to  give  correct  ideas  of  the  busi- 
ness customs  of  today ;  to  embody  the  mathematical  principles  in  interesting 
and  instructive  groups  of  problems,  to  touch  the  genuine  interests  of  pupils 
in  the  story  of  our  natural  resources  and  industries  rather  than  to  dwell 
upon  the  technicalities  of  minor  trades  in  which  they  have  no  immediate  or 
prospective  concern ;  and  to  come  in  contact  with  human  life  rather  than 
with  those  phases  of  science  which  are  quite  as  foreign  to  the  interests  of 
boys  and  girls  as  are  the  mere  abstract  problems  of  numbers.       (Smith.) 
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How  practical  our  own  course  of  study  is  at  this  point  was  well  illus- 
trated at  the  recent  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  by  a  chart  intended  to  show  the 
progressive  steps  by  which  arithmetic  is  presented  throughout  the  grades  of 
the  elementary  schools  (if  the  City  of  New  York.  One  instance  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  illustrate  this  point.  In  the  eighth  year  practical  quotations  from 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  are  given  and  problems  like  the  following 
suggested : 

No.  shares,  50. 

Quotation,  S0j/8. 

Market  value? 

Market  value  =  $4,04375.     Ans. 

5.  Long  Methods  of  Solution. 

"Time  is  wasted  in  the  solution  and  explanation  of  problems  already 
understood,  and  also  in  having  such  problems  worked  on  the  blackboard, 
after  they  have  been  worked  on  paper,"  e.  g. :  A  man  lost  $800,  which  was 
24  of  his  property.     How  much  was  he  worth? 

Time  can  be  saved  by  referring  all  such  examples  to  the  type  problems 
of  the  second  type,  i.  e.,  finding  a  number  when  a  fractional  part  is  given. 
The  concrete  illustrations  which  were  used  in  presenting  this  type  should 
lie  left  in  sight  for  drill  and  ready  reference. 

If  YA  of  bu.  cost  $.36,  y4  of  bu.,  or 
1  pk.,  will  cost  $.12;  1  bu.  will  cost  $.48. 

Each  child  should  be  trained  to  test 
his  work  in  each  case  by  reference  to 
the  fundamental  principle  and  through 
his  own  insight  to  detect  his  errors. 
This  is  similar  to  the  method  employed 
in  the  use  of  model  compositions  and 
the  encouragement  of  pupils  to  find  and 
correct  typical  errors. 

Fig.  2. 

"The  mistakes  which  we  detect  for  ourselves,  especially  if  we  also  see 
why  we  made  them,  are  not  apt  to  be  repeated,  and  consequently  our  degree 
of  accuracy  constantly  increases.  The  child  who  is  taught  to  find  where  his 
figures  are  wrong  and  to  make  them  right,  tends  to  become  self-reliant  and 
to  acquire  the  thoughtful  carefulness  which  accompanies  and  adorns  indi- 
vidual responsibility." 

6.  Too  Large  Numbers. 

The  fundamental  process  of  arithmetic  can  more  thoroughly  and  ef- 
fectively become  habitual  through  the  use  of  small  numbers  which  the 
child  can  conveniently  handle  while  the  main  strength  of  his  mind  is  con- 
centrated on  the  underlying  principle  involved  in  the  process  in  hand. 

The  Pupils'  Arithmetic  by  Byrnes,  Richman  and  Roberts,  is  admirable 
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in  this  respect.  "It  gives  a  large  number  of  exercises  in  pure  arithmetic,  af- 
fording abundant  practice  in  the  mechanical  operations."  These  e>  *-cises 
are  all  with  figures  small  enough  to  be  easily  ha'ndled  by  children  in  the 
grades  for  which  they  are  intended. 

A  splendid  illustration  of  this  point  may  also  be  seen  upon  the  arith- 
metic chart  which  was  shown  at  The  Child  Welfare  Exhibit.  In  the  method^ 
of  solving  problem  svery  small  figures  are  used,  and  the  principle  stands 
forth  clearly,  e.  g.,  in  the  first  year  cost  of  3  apples,  2c. ;  second  year,  cost  of 
3  bananas,  3  for  5c;  third  year,  cost  of  1,  $42  cost  of  all;  $1,344.  No.,  etc. 
Sec  illustration  of  the  chart,  pages  59  and  60. 

In  the  teaching  of  addition  the  aim  is  to  train  children  to  read  a  column 
like  a  word.  One  does  not  spell  a  long  word  by  letters,  but  by  sylla- 
bles.    So  when  a  child  sees  such  a  column  as 


his  eyes  should  catch  the  two  10's  at  once  and  should  see  that  the  sum  is 
two  10's  and  5  or  25.  Facility  to  add  thus  rapidly  can  be  gained  much  more 
easily  by  doing  many  examples  with  5  or  6  addends  and  of  not  more  than 
two  or  three  columns,  than  by  long  columns  of  large  numbers,  as  formerly 
appeared  in  some  arithmetics,  e.  g. : 
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The  same  statement  is  equally  true  with  regard  to  substraction,  multi- 
plication and  division.  It  is  much  better  to  use  small  figures  which  may  be 
easily  handled  by  pupils  while  they  are  becoming  habituated  to  the  processes 
involved. 

In  the  matter  of  fractions  it  is  very  much  better  to  give  many  examples 
involving  the  every-day  business  fractions  than  to  require  elaborate  compu- 
tations with  unusual  fractions  such  as  the  child  will  never  use  outside  the 
school  room. 

More  is  gained  by  oral  drill  in  business  fractions  from  charts  similar  to 
the  one  shown  in  Fig.  3  than  by  written  problems  involving  long  processes 
with  difficult  fractions  like  8/9,  14/17,  19/23,  etc. 
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I  got  out  of  my  hole,  creeping  on  hands  and  knees  toward  where  I 
knew  the  poor  animal  lay.  As  I  felt  my  way  in  the  darkness,  I  touched  some- 
thing cold,  and  upon  examination  found  that  it  was  Wilson's  dead  hand.  He 
lay  where  he  fell ;  it  was  a  most  horrible  feeling. 

The  shivers  ran  up  and  down  my  back,  but  I  got  to  my  horse  at  last, 
and  tugging,  I  finally  secured  the  bag  and  my  plums.  I  also  found  in  it  a 
piece  of  bacon,  the  size  of  two  fingers,  which  I  reserved  for  a  last  emergency, 
and  was  still  in  possession  of  that  raw  piece  of  fat  when  relief  came. — Indian 
Fights  and  Fighters,  p.  117,  by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 

Outline  based  on  the  selection  read  to  the  class,  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in 
reproducing  the  story: 

I  became  hungry: 

a.  Only  wild  plums  to  eat  in  the  camp. 

b.  Saddlebags. 

I  crept  out  of  hole : 

a.  Felt  way  in  the  darkness. 

b.  Touched  something  cold. 

I  reached  my  horse: 

a.  Secured  the  bag. 

b.  Relief  came. 

Drill  on  irregular  verbs  :  fought,  zvithdrew,  eat,  creeping,  fell,  ran,  found. 
Selection  of  phrases :  after  dark,  in  my  saddlebag,  on  the  body,  of  my 
horse. 

Use  of  prepositions :  on,  to,  of,  in. 
Selection  of  personal  pronouns :  we,  I,  my. 
Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

The  Generosity  of  a  Brigand. 

When  his  curiosity  was  satisfied,  the  brigand  said  to  Dimitri,  "Empty 
your  pockets  !" 

Dimitri  did  not  give  him  cause  to  repeat  the  order ;  he  threw  down  be- 
fore him  a  knife,  a  tobacco-pouch,  and  three  Mexican  dollars,  which  com- 
pose a  sum  of  about  sixteen  francs. 

"Is  that  all?"  demanded  the  brigand. 

"Yes,  brother." 

"You  are  the  servant?" 

"Yes,  brother." 

"Take  back  one  dollar.    You  must  not  return  to  the  city  without  money." 

Dimitri  haggled.  "You  could  well  allow  me  two,"  said  he,  "I  have 
two  horses  below;  they  are  hired  from  the  riding-school;  I  shall  have  to 
pay  for  the  day." 

"You  will  explain  to  Zimmerman  that  we  have  taken  your  money  from 
you." — From  "The  King  of  the  Mountains,"  by  Edmund  About. 
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Topical  outline  based  on  "The  Generosity  of  a  Brigand."  Children  to 
follow  the  outline  in  writing  a  composition  based  on  the  model: 

Dimitri  held  up  by  the  brigand : 
Told  to  empty  his  pockets. 
Prompt  obedience. 
The  generosity  of  the  brigand : 

Returns  one  dollar. 
Dimitri  haggles : 

The  brigand's  firmness. 
Drill  on  irregular  verbs :  give,  said. 

Drill  in  selecting  phrases:  to  Dimitri,  to  repeat  the  order,  of  about  six- 
teen francs,  to  the  city,  without  money,  to  pay,  for  the  day,  to  'Zimmerman, 
from  you. 

Have  children  select  personal  pronouns :  his,  your,  him,  he,  you,  I. 
Give  singular  or  plural  of  each.     Use  the  proper  form  of  each  as  the 
subject  of  a  sentence;  as  the  object. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

The  Purchase  of  Manhattan. 

On  the  one  side  were  the  savages,  clad  in  deerskins  or  in  waist-belts  of 
woven  grass ;  on  the  other,  stern,  bearded  men,  whose  brave  costumes  and 
dignified  bearing  were  well  calculated  to  overawe  the  rude  natives.  The 
Hollanders  wore  long-skirted  coats,  some  loose,  some  girt  about  the  waist 
with  a  military  sash,  velvet  breeches  ending  at  the  knee  in  black  Holland 
stockings,  and  for  foot-gear,  military  boots  with  high,  flaring  tops,  or  low 
shoes  adorned  with  silver  buckles.  Their  hats  were  made  of  felt  and  were 
low  in  the  crown  with  very  wide  brims,  which  were  looped  up  or  not,  at  the 
fancy  of  the  wearer.  In  a  sash,  slung  over  the  right  shoulder  and  passing 
under  the  left  arm,  a  short  sword  was  suspended,  but  no  other  war-like 
weapons  were  visible.  A  strong  sea-chest  of  the  solid,  though  clumsy,  work- 
manship, peculiar  to  Dutch  artificers,  stood  open  between  the  two  parties, 
filled  with  beads,  buttons,  ribbons,  gayly  embroidered  coats,  and  similar  arti- 
cles, which  were  spread  out  before  the  delighted  savages  and  were  offered 
in  exchange  for  their  island.  The  red  men  were  only  to  glad  to  accept,  and 
thus,  for  baubles  worth  scarcely  twenty-four  dollars,  the  island,  now  covered 
with  miles  of  splendid  buildings,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Europeans. — 
Story  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  C.  B.  Todd,  pp.  20,  21. 

Outline  based  on  the  story  of  "The  Purchase  of  Manhattan." 

1.  The  savages  and  the  Hollanders: 

Dress  of  the  savages — Deerskins,  waist-belts. 
Stern,  bearded  men — Costumes,  overawe  (frighten). 

2.  Dress  of  the  Hollanders: 

Coats,  long,  sash,  breeches,  foot-gear.    Hats,  felt,  wide  brims,  looped 
up.     Sword. 
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3.  The  sea  chest : 

Kind ;  Beads  and  other  articles ;  Exchange. 

4.  The  bargin  : 

Baubles ;  Island. 
Drill  on  irregular  verbs :  ivere,  wore. 
Drill  on  prepositions :  until,  over>  in. 
Comparison  of  adjectives  :  stern,  high,  zvide. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

The  Escape. 

Then  Christian  pulled  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  began  to  try  at  the 
dungeon  door,  whose  bolt,  as  he  turned  the  key,  gave  back,  and  the  door 
flew  open  with  ease,  and  Christian  and  Hopeful  both  came  out.  Then  he 
went  to  the  outward  door  that  leacjs  .into  the  castle  yard,  and  with  his  key 
opened  that  door  also.  After  that  he  went  to  the  iron  gate,  for  that  must  be 
opened  too ;  but  that  lock  went  desperately  hard,  yet  the  key  did  open  it. 
They  then  thrust  open  the  gate  to  make  their  escape  with  speed;  but  that 
gate,  as  it  opened,  made  such  a  creaking  that  it  waked  Giant  Despair,  who, 
hastily  rising  to  pursue  his  prisoners,  felt  his  limbs  fail;  for  his  fits  took 
him  again,  so  that  he  could  by  no  means  go  after  them.  Then  they  went  on, 
and  came  to  the  King's  highway,  and  so  were  safe,  because  they  were  out 
of  his  jurisdiction. — The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  by  John  Bunyan. 

The  flight  of  Princess  Serapina  as  book  III,  chapter  I,  of  "Prince  Otto," 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  may  be  used  for  composition  work. 

Model  outline  based  on  "The  Escape." 

The  key — Dungeon  door,  flew  open,  ease;  Outward  door,  castle  yard. 
The  iron  gate — Lock,  hard  to  open ;  Gate  made  noise ;  Giant  Despair. 
The  escape — Despair's  fits ;  On  the  King's  highway. 
Drill  on  irregular  verbs :  began,  Hew,  came,  made. 
Drill  on  prepositions :  of,  to,  at,  with,  into,  for. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

A  Frontier  Wedding  in  Colonial  Maine. 

In  spite  of  poverty  and  danger,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  did 
not  cease  among  the  sturdy  pioneers.  On  a  day  in  September,  1712,  there 
was  a  notable  wedding  at  the  palisaded  house  of  John  Wheelwright,  one 
of  the  chief  men  of  Wells,  Elisha  Plaisted,  was  to  marry  Wheelwright's 
daughter,  Hannah,  and  many  guests  were  assembled. 

Many  of  these  guests  came  in  sailboats.  The  way  by  land  was  full 
of  peril,  especially  on  the  road  from  York,  which  ran  through  dense  woods, 
and  where  Indians  often  waylaid  the  traveller. 

The  bridegroom's  father  was  present  with  the  rest.  The  men  were 
dressed  in  homespun ;  the  women  and  girls  in  such  finery  as  their  poor  re- 
sources could  supply ;  possibly  some  wore  nightgowns  over  their  daily  dress. 

After  an  evening  of  rough  merriment  and  dancing,  the  guests  lay  down 
to  sleep  under  the  roof  of  their  host  or  in  barns  and  sheds.    When  morning 
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came,  and  they  were  preparing  to  depart,  it  was  found  that  two  horses  were 
missing.  Three  young  men  went  to  find  the  horses.  The  three  young  men 
did  not  return.  Two  were  killed  and  one  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner 
by  Indians. 

As  these  young  men  did  not  return,  Elisha  Plaisted  and  eight  or  ten 
more,  threw  themselves  on  the  horses  that  stood  saddled  before  the  house, 
and  galloped  across  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  the  firing,  while  others  ran 
to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat.  To  their  surprise  they  found  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  two  hundred  Indians.  The  unfortunate  bridegroom  was  cap- 
tured. His  wife,  who  was  but  eighteen,  felt  miserable.  However,  Plaisted 
was  soon  ransomed  for  fifty  pounds  of  good  goods. — Adapted  from  "A 
Half-Century  of  Conflict,"  by  Francis  Parkman. 

Model  based  on  "A  Frontier  Wedding." 

(1)  The  Wedding. 

Many  guests  were  assembled  at  the  home  of  John  Wheelwright.  They 
came  to  celebrate  the  wedding  of  his  daughter,  Hannah,  to  Elisha  Plaisted. 

The  people  spent  the  evening  in  merriment  and  dancing.  Many  of 
them  slept  at  the  home  of  their  host  or  in  barns  and  sheds. 

(2)  The  Indians. 

The  next  morning  it  was  found  that  two  horses  were  missing.  Three 
young  men  went  to  find  the  horses.  Two  of  the  men  were  killed  and  one 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Indians. 

As  the  young  men  did  not  return,  Elisha  Plaisted  and  eight  or  ten 
more  went  to  search  for  them.  To  their  surprise,  they  soon  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  two  hundred  Indians.  The  unfortunate  bridegroom 
was  captured.  His  wife,  who  was  only  eighteen,  felt  miserable.  After  some 
trouble,  Elisha  was  ransomed  for  fifty  pounds  of  good  goods. 

Outline  based  on  models: 

1.  The  guests — Assembled;  Celebrate,  wedding;  The  celebration;  Mer- 
riment ;  Slept. 

2.  The  missing  horse — Two;  Find;  The  Indians;  The  men  to  the 
rescue  ;  Search ;  Surprise ;  Bridegroom  captured ;  Miserable ;  Ransomed. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

The  Attack  on  Deerfield. 

It  was  late  in  winter.  The  roads  were  covered  with  snow  and  the 
river  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  Deerfield  kept  early  hours,  and 
it  is  likely  that  by  nine  o'clock  all  were  in  their  beds.  The  watchers  inside 
the  palisade  grew  careless,  and,  towards  morning  they,  like  the  villagers, 
betook  themselves  to  their  beds. 

Ronville  and  his  men,  savage  with  hunger,  lay  shivering  under  the 
pines  till  about  two  hours  before  dawn.  Then  they  moved  cautiously 
towards  their  prey.  They  mounted  the  palisade  and  dropped  silently  into 
the  unconscious  village. 
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The  hideous  din  startled  the  minister,  Williams,  from  his  sleep.  Half- 
wakened,  he  sprang  out  of  bed  and  saw  dimly  a  crowd  of  savages  bursting 
through  the  shattered  door.  He  tried  to  defend  himself  and  his  children, 
two  of  whom  were  killed,  against  the  savages. 

The  savages  attacked  the  other  houses  in  the  village.  The  house  of 
Stebbins  was  also  attacked.  As  it  was  well-defended,  the  French  and 
Indians  turned  their  attention  to  other  quarters.  They  killed  whomever  they 
caught.  They  dashed  out  the  brains  of  a  little  girl  of  two  years  on  the 
door-stone.  The  mother  of  this  little  girl  was  killed  while  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  her  bed.  In  all,  about  forty-seven  were  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
eleven  were  taken  prisoners  before  help  arrived — Ibid. 

Outline  based  on  "The  Attack  on  Deerfield." 

1.  Evening  in  Deerfield — Winter;  Snow;  Retired;  Watchers,  palisade. 

2.  The  savages — Two  hours  before  dawn ;  Cautiously,  prey ;  Mounted, 
palisade. 

3.  The  minister,  Williams— His  defense. 

4.  Village  attacked — Stebbins ;  Little  girl ;  number  killed. 
Paragraphs  1,  2,  3  and  4  may  be  used  for  separate  compositions. 
Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

Washington's  Journey. 

Washington  set  out  for  the  trading-station  of  the  Ohio  Company  on 
Will's  Creek.  About  the  middle  of  November,  he  struck  into  the  wilderness 
with  his  nine  men.  They  followed  the  course  of  the  Ohio  River  for  some 
distance  towards  Fort  Le  Boeuf.  For  several  days  they  followed  the  traders' 
path,  pelted  with  rain  and  snow,  and  came  at  length  to  a  French  trading- 
house. 

The  French  invited  the  party  to  supper.  The  French  officers  tried  to 
entice  away  Washington's  Indians.  Through  marshes  and  swamps,  forests 
choked  with  snow  and  drenched  with  rain,  they  toiled  for  four  days  more, 
till  the  wooden  walls  of  Fort  Le  Boeuf  appeared  at  last.  Washington  deliv- 
ered the  letter  which  Governor  Dinwiddie  gave  him. — From  "Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,"  by  Francis  Parkman. 

Outline  based  on  "Washington's  Journey." 

To  the  trading-house : 

Set  out  for  the  trading  station. 
Go  through  the  wilderness. 
Reach  a  French  trading-house. 

To  Fort  Le  Boeuf : 

French  officers  and  the  Indians: 

The  journey  continued. 

The  roads. 

Washington  delivered  his  message. 
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Drill  on  irregular  verb :  set. 

Drill  on  prepositions :  for,  of,  into,  towards,  with. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 
Model: 

Rice. 

1.  Rice  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  food  products  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  main  support  of  the  Chinese.  Many  people  in  the  United  'States  and 
other  countries  eat  it. 

2.  Rice  is  cultivated  in  swampy  plains.  After  the  seed  is  planted,  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  flood  the  fields  from  ditches.  Just  before  the  harvest 
season,  the  water  is  drawn  off.  The  horses  then  enter  the  field  and  the 
grain  is  cut. 

3.  The  rice-plant  forms  a  slender  stalk,  from  three  and  a  half  to  six 
feet  in  height.  On  the  top  of  the  stalk  appears  a  head  of  seed  resembling 
a  head  of  oats.  When  ripe,  the  grain  is  cut  and  the  kernels  thrashed  out 
as  in  the  case  of  wheat. 

4.  After  the  hull  is  removed,  the  grains  are  polished  at  such  cities  as 
New  Orleans,  Savannah  and  Charleston.  They  are  then  ready  for  the 
market.  During  the  process  of  polishing,  a  white  powder  is  ground  off. 
This  powder  is  used  for  making  buttons.  In  some  cases  rice  itself  is  used 
in  making  "pearl"  buttons. — Adapted  from  Tarr  and  McMurry's  Geog- 
raphies, second  book,  pp.  212,  213. 

Outline  based  on  "Rice." 

1.  Rice,  a  valuable  food  product: 

Used  by  the  Chinese. 
Used  by  others. 

2.  How  cultivated : 

In  swampy  places. 
Fields  flooded. 
Water  drawn  off. 

3.  The  rice-plant : 

The  stalk. 

The  head  of  seed. 

Kernels  thrashed  out. 

4.  Uses  of  rice : 

Grains  prepared  for  market. 

The  white  powder. 

Uses  of  the  white  powder. 

If  the  composition  on  "Rice"  is  too  long,  paragraph  1  or  4  may  be 
omitted;  paragraphs  1,  3,  4  may  be  used. 
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Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

Model: 

How  Anthracite  Coal  Is  Mined. 

Anthracite  coal  lies  far  below  the  surface.  Deep  shafts  have  to  be 
sunk  to  reach  it.  From  the  sides  of  such  a  shaft,  tunnels  are  dug  into  the 
beds.    From  there,  the  coal  is  removed. 

There  are  usually  several  beds  of  coal.  Between  these  beds  are  thick 
layers  of  rock.  The  shaft  extends  downward  through  all  the  beds.  The 
tunnels  reach  out  from  it  at  each  level  of  the  mineral. 

The  workmen  break  the  coal  with  the  aid  of  steam  drills  and  picks. 
Lamps  fastened  to  their  caps  furnish  them  light.  After  the  coal  is  broken 
loose,  it  is  placed  in  small  cars.  These  are  drawn  to  the  shaft  by  mules,  or 
by  electricity.  They  are  hoisted  to  the  surface  by  steam. — Adapted  from 
Tarr  and  McMurry's  "North  America,"  pp.  171,  172. 

Outline  based  on  "Hozv  Anthracite  Coal  Is  Mined." 

The  shafts  and  tunnels  : 

Coal  below  the  surface. 
Shafts  sunk. 
Tunnels  dug. 

The  beds  of  coal : 

Thick  layers  of  rock. 
The  shaft. 
The  tunnels. 
The  mining  of  the  coal : 

Workmen  break  the  coal. 

The  lamps. 

The  small  cars. 

How  drawn  to  the  surface. 
Drill  on  irregular  verbs :  lies,  sunk. 

Drill  on  prepositions:  to,  from,  into,  between,  and  the  phrases  they 
introduce. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  used  as  exercises  in  invention : 
Our  school  celebrated  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Sam  won  the  game  by  his  "home  run." 
Jenny  rode  to  the  park  on  her  bicycle  this  afternoon. 
George  earned  forty  dollars  while  he  was  in  the  country. 
The  auditorium  is  brilliantly  lighted,  the  rooms  are  decorated,  and  every- 
thing is  in  readiness  for  the  arrival  of  the  guests. 

A  fireman  rescued  a  child  from  a  burning  building. 

The  policeman  caught  the  thief  after  chasing  him  for  fifteen  minutes. 
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Reading    in    the    Sixth    Year 

By  Sara  H.  Fahey,  B.  S. 

The  Study  of  Patriotism. 

In  the  notes  on  "Moral  Education"  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  the  following  statement : 

"The  spirit  of  the  class  room,  and  of  the  school — the  spirit  that  makes 
children  say  with  pride,  'my  class'  and  'our  school'  is  one  of  the  strongest 
of  moral  forces.  .  .  .  Public  opinion  as  a  moral  force  should  be  moulded 
and  utilized  in  every  school.  .  .  .  The  child  should  early  gain  the  idea  of 
social  membership.  The  truth  that  co-operation  is  essential  to  true  social 
living  should  be  made  real  and  vital.  This  truth  is  brought  home  through 
the  feeling  in  a  school  or  class,  that  the  honor  of  all  is  in  the  keeping  of 
each.  The  child  should  also  learn  that  he  is  a  member,  not  only  of  the 
school,  but  also  of  the  family,  of  the  neighborhood,  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  State  and  nation.  What  it  means  to  be  a  loyal  member  of 
these  social  institutions  should  be  made  clear.  ...  In  general,  the 
truth  should  be  impressed  that  without  loyal  and  effective  social  member- 
ship no  individual  can  lead  a  complete  life." 

The  need  of  emphasizing  the  ideas  contained  in  the  foregoing  excerpts 
is  evident  if  we  realize  what  strange  conceptions  of  social  obligations,  and  of 
loyalty  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  countrymen  in  this  seething,  restless 
twentieth  century. 

More  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  human  beings  in 
all  lands  are  seeking  for  what  they  believe  to  be  liberty.  That  it  can  be 
found  only  in  a  well-governed  country,  they  learn  through  costly  experience. 

The  founders  of  the  United  States  realizing  that  the  highest  form  of 
liberty  is  assured  by  a  wisely  planned  and  faithfully  administered  govern- 
ment, struggled  to  secure  such  a  liberty,  to  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
through  the  establishment  of  their  Constitution. 

Whether  this  liberty  will  be  transmitted  to  their  posterity  is  an  unsolved 
problem.  Its  happy  solution  depends  upon  whether  that  personal  responsi- 
bility for  government,  and  that  love  of  country  which  so  characterized  them 
is  transmitted  to  their  descendants. 

In  a  system  of  government  like  ours,  where  the  popular  will  is  sovereign, 
the  responsibilities  of  each  individual  are  very  great.  Political  rights  and 
privileges  beget  political  responsibilities.  A  citizen  cannot  long  lay  claim  to 
his  right  to  enjoy  the  former  if  he  ignores  the  latter.  The  man  who  through 
indifference  as  to  results,  or  who  through  disgust  of  party  politics,  neglects 
to  cast  his  vote  does  not  thereby  escape  his  responsibilities.  He  who  shirks 
such  a  duty  is  in  some  measure  a  traitor  to  that  country  to  whom  he  owes 
loyalty  and  affection. 

"Who  for  truth  no  sword  uplifteth 
He  for  error  strikes  a  blow." 

People  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  criminal  negligence  if  they  cherished 
their  country  as  the  vital  personality  that  she  ought  to  be  in  their  hearts ; 
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or  if  they  realized  how  jealously  they  must  guard  their  liberty  if  they  hope 
to  retain  it. 

In  theory,  our  country  is  a  government  of  the  people ;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
such  in  fact,  we  must  care  enough  about  our  country  to  desire  to  help 
govern  it  wisely  and  well.  Self-government  offers  little  of  promise  unless 
it  be  intelligent  self-government.  If  people  are  to  be  saved  from  being  their 
own  oppressors,  their  interest  in  their  country's  welfare  must  be  so  intense 
that,  instead  of  trying  to  overturn  American  institutions,  they  will  seek  to 
know,  and  to  improve  them,  and  to  extend  their  usefulness.  They  will  be 
anxious  to  be  efficient  as  well  as  loyal  citizens  if  they  are  ever  called  upon 
to  defend  those  same  institutions. 

The  fact  that  today  this  desire  to  perpetuate  democratic  ideals  is  not 
manifested  very  strongly  in  some  parts  of  the  body  politic  ought  to  make 
us  conscious  of  the  great  need  of  training  our  young  citizens  along  these 
lines.  The  notions  of  government  held  by  many  people  who  drift  to  our 
shores  to  gain  a  livelihood  are  alarmingly  opposed  to  those  which  we  enter- 
tain. Government,  as  they  have  known  it,  has  been  a  formidable  antagonist 
to  be  overthrown  if  the  governed  can  band  together  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  accomplish  their  purpose.  If  such  people  are  not  instructed  in  the  civic 
duties  thrust  upon  them,  they  become  a  menace  to  law-abiding  citizens,  and 
to  the  country  which  gives  them  employment  and  protection.  They  must 
be  made  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  government  is  not  a  something  apart 
from  the  people,  but  that  it  is  established  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

While  the  training  of  these  adults  rests  with  the  community  at  large, 
the  elementary  school  must  be  depended  on  to  inspire  the  young  generation 
with  democratic  ideals.  We  must  give  such  training  in  the  schools  as  shall 
create  an  intelligent  and  responsive  attitude  toward  civic  life.  We  must 
arouse  in  the  hearts  of  young  people  of  America  such  a  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism, and  such  standards  of  loyalty  as  will  imbue  them  with  a  personal 
pride  in  the  honor  of  their  country,  and  a  personal  responsibility  for  her 
success  and  her  failures.  Children  should  be  led  to  appreciate  the  high  con- 
ception of  public  service  contained  in  the  following  lines : 

"If  it  be  aught  for  the  general  good 
Set  honor  in  one  eye  and  death  in  the  other 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently. 
For  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honor  more  than  I  fear  death." 

Moral  facts  and  principles  best  fitted  to  arouse  these  feelings  are  em- 
bodied in  the  ideals  presented  in  literature  and  history.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  by  his  happy  combination  of  historical  sense  and  literary  genius  in  his 
book,  "The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  has  brought  home  the  lessons  needed 
in  a  most  convincing  manner.  When  reading  the  book,  we  feel  the  force  of 
Gladstone's  remark,  "One  example  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments."  More- 
ever,  while  the  moral  is  not  forced,  it  is  so  intangibly  bound  up  with  the 
story  that  the  reader  cannot  get  away  from  it  whether  he  will  or  no.  The 
air  of  truth  is  so  admirably  sustained  that  it  is  impossible,  while  reading  it, 
to  realize  that  the  tale  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
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General  Hints. 

Lead  pupls  to  discern  the  drift  of  a  story  before  they  read  it,  so  that 
they  will  appreciate  such  thoughts  as  emphasize  the  trend  of  it  when  they 
meet  with  those  thoughts  in  the  reading.  In  other  words,  let  them  know 
what  the  story  deals  with. 

In  teaching  this  book,  the  main  thing  is  to  keep  in  mind  the  author's 
definite  purpose  in  writing  it,  and  to  bring  out  that  purpose  as  clearly  to 
children  as  the  author  makes  it  to  intelligent  adults.  The  author's  sin- 
cerity, subtle  humor,  deep  insight  and  comprehension  of  human  nature  all 
tend  to  make  poor  Nolan's  experiences  serve  as  a  most  salutary  lesson. 

Train  pupils  in  the  power  to  forecast  consequences.  Discuss  with  them 
what  they  think  ought  to  be  done  in  a  given  case,  as,  for  example,  when 
Nolan  shouted,  "Damn  the  United  States !  I  wish  that  I  may  never  hear  of 
the  United  States  again." 

In  the  analysis  which  follows  few  questions  have  been  given,  as  the  story  is  told 
so  clearly  that  there  is  little  need  for  anything  but  questions  of  a  suggestive  character 
growing  out  of  the  discussions  of  the  class. 

Facts  for  the  Teacher. 

The  following  facts,  while  easily  accessible  in  reference  books,  may  be 
of  use  to  the  busy  teacher  whose  moments  for  research  work  are  so  few : 

"The  Man  Without  a  Country"  was  written  in  1863,  that  gloomiest 
period  of  the  great  Civil  War.  At  that  time  it  seemed  that  the  work  of 
Washington  and  other  master  minds  of  the  Revolution  was  about  to  be 
undone  ;  that  the  ties  which  had  bound  together  the  various  States  under  that 
glorious  flag  of  the.  Union  were  about  to  be  broken.  The  American  nation 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  splitting  up  into  a  number  of  petty  fragments,  all  as 
a  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  apparently  well  meaning  Americans 
whose  loyalty  consisted  in  party  views,  and  whose  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  a  government  terminated  in  that  which  expressed  their  own 
political  attitude  determined  by  their  personal  interests. 

Immediate  Purpose  of  the  Author. 

The  purpose  in  writing  the  story  was  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  easy- 
going, or  selfish,  or  designing  people,  to  a  sense  of  what  they  were  trying  to 
destroy,  whether  by  their  sins  of  omission  or  commission.  In  short,  the 
author  tried,  by  means  of  this  story,  to  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  what  a 
country  rightly  conceived  meant  to  its  citizens. 

In  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  he  made  the  story  appear  as  if 
narrated  by  a  naval  officer.  He  cloaks  his  motives,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
avoiding  direct  discussion  of  current  events.  Thoughtful  people,  however, 
readily  saw  the  application  of  the  story  to  the  events  and  circumstances 
surrounding  the  period  of  the  great  Rebellion.* 

*It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  Edward  Everett  Hale  decided  that  the  story 
would  be  more  effective  if  he  remained  incognito.  He  arranged  to  have  the  story 
appear   in   the   Atlantic   Monthly.     The  publisher   and    the   author   thought    they   had 
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succeeded  in  keeping  the  authorship  unknown  when  they  were  unpleasantly  surprised 
to  find  the  same  attached  to  the  article  in  the  index.  The  index  maker  at  the  Cam- 
bridge  University   Press   had   thus   accidentally   disclosed  the  secret. 

Historic  Background. 

The  one  historic  character  is  Aaron  Burr.  The  others  are  the  author's 
creations.  A  clear  notion  of  Aaron  Burr's  character,  and  of  his  prominent 
position  in  the  United  States  is  necessary  for  a  comprehensive  reading  of 
the  story.  Facts  which  pupils  have  gained  from  the  history  lessons  should 
be  reviewed.  Burr's  bitter  political  conflict  with  Hamilton  ending  in  the 
tragedy  at  Weehawken  should  be  discussed.    Then  emphasize  the  following ; 

Aaron  Burr. 

His  ability. 

His  qualifications  as  a  soldier. 

His  recklessness. 

His  lack  of  balance. 

His  shrewdness  as  a  politician. 

His  disappointments. 

The  bitter  disappointments  which  Burr  experienced  because  of  his 
failure  to  attain  to  the  political  positions  to  which  he  aspired  in  the  older 
States,  caused  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  West.  The  settlements  there 
were  so  scattered  that  the  people  had  not  yet  felt  that  necessity  which  existed 
in  the  East  for  protection  from  the  Federal  government.  In  the  first  years 
of  our  country's  history,  bitter  arguments  had  arisen  between  the  West  and 
the  central  government.  The  westerners  felt  that  the  development  of  their 
section  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  government.  This  caused  a  certain 
aloofness  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  Western  people. 

Burr  was  quick  to  appreciate  the  situation,  and  to  see  his  opportunity. 
He  succeeded  in  gathering  around  him  daring,  dissatisfied  men,  who  were 
very  willing  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  leader. 

Soon  Burr  laid  a  plot  which  seemed  to  be  a  downright  conspiracy 
against  the  general  government.  He  planned  to  separate  the  States  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  from  the  Union.  However,  he  had  very  little  means  for 
putting  such  a  scheme  into  effect.  His  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  win  the 
approval  of  the  wealthy  Spaniards  dwelling  in  the  lower  valley,  and,  aided  by 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  American  backwoodsman,  to  found  a  great 
empire  with  himself  for  emperor,  and  the  restless  beings  around  him  for  his 
subjects. 

Unfortunately  for  Burr's  plans,  however,  he  was  closely  watched  by  the 
United  States  government.  He  was  betrayed  on  all  sides,  and  by  the  very 
ones  he  had  trusted  most.  The  government  took  no  action  against  him  until, 
in  1806,  when  he  ventured  to  assemble  a  few  flat-boats  on  the  Mississippi. 
Then  he  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  for  treason.  He  was  acquitted 
because  it  could  not  be  proven  that  he  had  committed  any  "overt  act  of  war." 

Note. — It  would  be  well   to  have  pupils  consult  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Act  III,  Sec.  3,  for  a  definition  of  what  constitutes  treason  in  this  country. 
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Causes  for  Dissatisfaction  Among  the  Western  Backwoodsmen. 

1.  The  great  value  of  their  services  in  the  Revolutionary  War  seemed 
to  be  unappreciated  by  the  central  government. 

2.  Difficulties  of  their  position  after  the  war. 

a.     Cut  off  from  the  advantages  of  foreign  commerce  because  of 

(1)  Impossibility   of   transporting  bulky  products   over   the 
mountains  to  the  Eastern  coast. 

(2)  Spanish    control    of   their  only    outlet   to   the    sea — the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

Effects  of  this  dissatisfaction  : 

1.  Disregard  of  the  Government. 

2.  Plots  and  intrigues  of  the  backwoodsmen  to  secure  for  them- 
selves an  open  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

a.  With  Spain  (Spanish  plot). 

b.  With  France  (Orleans  plot). 
Result : 

Dissatisfaction  largely  overcome  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 

First  Reading  of  the  Story. 
Main  object: 

1.  That  the  facts  of  the  story  be  clearly  grasped. 

2.  That  the  purpose  of  the  story  be  appreciated  without  sermon- 
izing about  it. 

Facts  of  interest: 

1.  The  book  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1863. 

2.  Crisis  in  country's  history  at  that  time. 

a.  General  Grant  entering  Vicksburg. 

b.  The  awful  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

c.  The  great  question  then  at  issue,  "Is  the  United  States  a 
country,  or  is  it  not?" 

(1)  The  Northern  view. 

(2)  The  Southern  view. 

Note. — While  these  points  should  be  discussed,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  enter  into  any  more  detail  than  is  needed  to  call  up  what  the  pupils 
already  know.  In  the  sixth  year,  they  have  not,  as  yet,  studied  the  Civil  War 
Period,  consequently  their  knowledge  of  that  epoch  is  only  a  very  general 
one  gotten  from  their  reading. 

3.  The  two  great  aims  of  the  book : 

a.  To  show  what  it  means  to  have  a  country. 

b.  To  show  what  it  is  to  be  without  one. 

To  arouse  right  feeling  in  pupils,  tell  them  that  they  belong  to  a  nation 
called  the  United  States.  That  every  American  boy  or  girl  is  protected  day 
and  night  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Show  them  that  that  protection 
means  many  things  that  they  never  think  about.  For  instance,  the  school  in 
which  they  are  being  educated  would  never  have  existed  but  for  the  laws 
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regarding  education  which  have  been  made  by  the  United  States.  Tell  them 
that  their  fathers  could  not  make  enough  to  send  them  to  school  if  the 
United  States  was  not  always  at  work  trying  to  think  out  the  best  ways  of 
raising  grain  or  of  growing  cotton,  of  feeding  cattle,  or  of  planting  forests, 
of  encouraging  farmers  and  assisting  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Make 
them  realize  that  in  a  thousand  such  ways  this  country  in  which  we  live  takes 
care  of  us.  They  will  thus  be  prepared  to  see  the  force  of  Philip  Nolan's 
words  when  he  says,  "The  tie  which  binds  you  and  me  to  the  country  is  as 
real  and  it  involves  duties  as  distinct  as  the  tie  which  binds  a  boy  to  his 
mother." 

Analysis  of  the  Story. 

1.  Facts  forming  a  framework  for  the  story.     (See  preface  to  story.) 

2.  How  the  hero  came  to  be  so  named.     (See  preface.) 

3.  Manner  of  presenting  the  story. 

a.  Written  in  the  first  person. 

b.  Opens   with   announcement   from   New   York  Herald's  death 
column  of  Nolan's  death. 

c.  Announcement    recalls    to    mind    of    narrator    the    story    of 
Nolan's  life. 

d.  So    presented   as    to    teach   a  lesson   of   patriotism    to   young 
Americans. 

e.  Ethical  motive  not  forced  on  the  reader. 

4.  Outline  of  the  story  ( 1863,  date  of  telling) . 

a.  Introduction. 

( 1 )  Facts  which  recall  the  story  of  Nolan's  life ;  his  position 
in  the  army  ;  sense  of  esprit  de  corps  which  kept  officers  from  talking 
over  his  case. 

b.  The  Story. 

(The  incidents  extend  from  'Sept.  23,  1807,  to  May  11,  1863.) 

( 1 )  Opening. 

(a)  Philip  Nolan's  position  and  character. 

(b)  Impression  made  on  him  by  Aaron  Burr. 

(2)  Events  of  trial. 

(a)  Occurrences  leading  to  Nolan's  court  martial. 

(b)  Charges  made  against  him. 

(c)  Nolan's  reply. 

(d)  Facts  in  Nolan's  life  which  tended  to  make  him  un- 
conscious of  his  obligations  to  his  country. 

(e)  Sentence  imposed. 

(f)  Method  of  carrying  it  out. 

Questions. — Why  did  Aaron  Burr  want  such  young  men  as  Nolan? 
How  is  Burr  described  in  the  story  ?  What  comparison  of  names  would  have 
shocked  Morgan  very  much?    Why? 

(3)  The  Sentence. 

(a)  Effect  upon  Nolan  and  the  court. 

(b)  Orders  of  the  Judge. 
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(c)  Plans  for  carrying  out  the  sentence. 

(d)  Nolan's  daily  life  because  of  it. 
What  was  Nolan's  rank  on  shipboard? 
Why  was  he  called  Plain  Buttons? 

(4)  Plans  for  keeping  the  name  of  the  United  States  out  of 
Nolan's  reading. 

(5)  Reading  from  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."    Effect  on 
Nolan. 

(Plave  pupils  declaim  this  selection.) 

(6)  Transfer  method  for  keeping  Nolan  from  going  home. 

(7)  Attempt  to  seek  knowledge  of  home  from  Mrs.  Graff. 

(8)  The  Duel  between  the  Frigates. 

(9)  Nolan's  methodical  life;  the  narrator's  first  knowledge 
of  him,  and  the  current  rumors  about  him. 

( 10)  Incidents  relating  to  the  slave  schooner. 

(11)  Nolan's  plea  with  the  narrator  of  the  story.     Friendship 
which  began  there. 

(12)  Nolan's  inquiries  about  Texas. 

(13)  Conclusion.    Contents  of  Danforth's  letter. 

Note. — There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  here  for  an  informal  review  of 
the  leading  events  and  changes  that  made  United  States  history  between  the 
years  1807  and  1863.  However,  the  teacher  must  not  emphasize  this  phase 
so  much  that  pupils  will  lose  the  pathos  of  the  scene.  Let  them  answer  the 
questions  as  Nolan  puts  them  to  Danforth,  keeping  in  mind  that  it  is  poor 
"Plain  Buttons"  who  wants  to  know. 

5.     Brief  Statement  of  the  Plot. 

Philip  Nolan,  a  young  army  officer,  is  tried  by  court-martial  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  been  engaging  in  correspondence  treasonable  to  the 
United  States.  When  he  is  asked  if  he  has  any  defense  to  offer,  or  if  he  has 
any  desire  to  give  expression  to  his  loyalty,  he  refuses  the  opportunity  given 
him,  emphasizing  his  attitude  by  expressing  the  hope  that  he  may  never  hear 
the  name  of  the  United  States  again.  His  judges  decide  to  grant  him  his 
wish.  He  is  ordered  to  be  confined  on  a  warship  under  such  restrictions  as 
will  secure  him  his  wish.  He  thus  passes  the  rest  of  a  long  lifetime  cut  off 
from  his  country,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  great  crises  through  which  she 
is  passing,  and  the  marvelous  changes  that  have  taken  place. 

Note. — Of  course,  the  teacher  knows  that  this  plot  is  wholly  invented. 
In  the  United  States,  no  one  has  the  power  to  inflict  special  punishment. 
Courts  of  any  kind  can  inflict  such  punishments  only  as  are  specified  by  law 
for  offenses  defined  by  law.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  no  authority  to 
confine  a  citizen  on  a  warship,  unless  it  be  purely  a  matter  of  military  neces- 
sity in  time  of  actual  war.  Although  the  teacher  has  these  facts  in  mind,  he 
should  not  call  the  pupil's  attention  to  them.  Any  failure  to  give  credence 
to  the  story  would  weaken  the  effect  which  the  author  desires  to  produce. 
When  the  story  is  finished,  then,  if  the  pupils  ask  questions,  it  is  well  to 
discuss  the  probabilities  with  them.     If,  before  the  reading  is  completed, 
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children  ask,  "Is  it  true?"  it  is  wiser  for  the  teacher  to  say,  "Dr.  Hale  talks 
as  if  it  were,"  or,  "It  sounds  true,"  or  "I  feel  as  if  it  were  true." 

6.  Author's  Purpose  Emphasized. 

He  desires : 

a.  To  teach  a  valuable  lesson  in  patriotism. 

b.  To  show  that  any  healthy,  normal  type  of  human  being 
loves  his  country. 

c.  To   show  parallel   existing  between   love  of  country   and 
love  of  home. 

7.  The  great  thought  contained  in  the  story. 

"Youngster,  let  that  show  you  what  it  is  to  be  without  a  family,  without 
a  home,  and  without  a  country.  And  if  you  are  ever  tempted  to  say  a  word 
or  do  a  thing  that  shall  put  a  bar  between  you  and  your  family,  your  home, 
and  your  country,  pray  God  in  His  mercy  to  take  you  that  instant  home  to 
His  own  heaven.  Stick  by  your  family,  boy;  forget  you  have  a  self,  while 
you  do  everything  for  them.  Think  of  your  home,  boy ;  write  and  send,  and 
talk  about  it.  Let  it  be  nearer  and  nearer  to  your  thought,  the  farther  you 
have  to  travel  from  it ;  and  rush  back  to  it  when  you  are  free,  as  that  poor 
black  slave  is  doing  now.  And  for  your  country,  boy,  and  for  that  flag, 
never  dream  a  dream  but  of  serving  her  as  she  bids  you,  though  the  service 
carry  you  through  a  thousand  hells.  No  matter  what  happens  to  you,  no 
matter  who  flatters  you  or  who  abuses  you,  never  look  at  another  flag,  never 
let  a  night  pass  but  you  pray  God  to  bless  that  flag.  Remember,  boy,  that 
behind  all  these  men  you  have  to  do  with,  behind  officers,  and  government, 
and  people  even,  there  is  the  Country  Herself,  your  Country,  and  that  you 
belong  to  Her,  as  you  belong  to  your  own  mother.  'Stand  by  Her,  boy,  as 
you  would  stand  by  your  mother." 

Points  to  be  noted  by  the  teacher : 

1.  Nolan's  indifferent  attitude  towards  his  sentence  at  first. 

2.  When  he  begins  to  show  a  change  of  feeling. 

3.  Things  in  which  he  interested  himself. 

4.  Facts  leading  up  to  the  great  climax  before  the  moral  of  the  story  is 
driven  home. 

Only  once  does  the  author  moralize  openly.  "I  would  print  it  as  a 
warning  to  the  young  Nolans  and  Vallandighams  and  Tatnalls  of  todav." 
(1863.) 

Note. — Vallandigham  was  a  Northerner  who  advocated  the  right  to 
secede,  and  who  opposed  the  government  in  its  effort  to  coerce  the  seceding 
States. 

The  Tatnalls  were  a  Georgian  family,  who  took  sides  with  their  State. 

Noteworthy  Scenes,  to  be  Dramatized  by  Pupils : 

The  following  are  really  great  dramatic  situations.  The  scenes  are 
presented  in  the  most  direct  fashion  and  expressed  in  the  simplest  style.  If 
the  facts  leading  up  to  the  climaxes  are  clear,  the  scenes  will  be  so  im- 
pressive that  pupils  cannot  help  being  affected  by  the  lesson. 
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1.  The  reading  of  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 

2.  Nolan's  Inquiry  of  Mrs.  Graff  about  Home. 

3.  Presentation  to  Nolan  of  the  Sword  of  Ceremony. 

4.  Nolan  Acting  as  Interpreter  for  the  Slaves. 

5.  Scene  before  the  Death  of  Nolan. 

If  there  is  time  for  further  detail,  a  profitable  lesson  in  geography 
might  be  gotten  out  of  the  drill  in  location  associated  with  the  places  named 
in  the  story.    The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  places  mentioned : 

Fort  Adams.     (On  Mississippi,  30  miles  below  Natchez.) 

Mackinaw. 

Windward  Islands. 

Bermuda. 

Fort  Massac.     (On  the  Ohio,  a  little  below  mouth  of  the  Tennessee.) 

Vicksburg. 

New  Orleans. 

La  Plata. 

Vesuvius. 

Rio  Janeiro.  [ 

Buenos  Ayres. 

Nukahiwa  Islands. 

Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

Great  White  Desert. 

Cape  Palmas. 

Note. — Nolan  says  "Cape  Palmas"  because  at  that  time  a  number  of 
philanthropic  Americans  were  establishing  a  home  for  freedmen  in  Africa 
near  this  cape.    Since  then  it  has  become  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 

Development   of  the    Imagination. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  clearness  of  mental  vision— the  power  to  see 
things  as  they  are — is  the  never-failing  test  of  the  genuinely  educated  man 
or  woman. 

If  we  accept  this  criterion,  and  apply  it  to  those  of  our  acquaintances 
who  make  pretensions  to  being  educated,  many  of  them  will  fail  to  reach  it. 
Indeed,  the  world  at  large  have  found  that  so-called  educated  people  make 
very  uncertain  advisers  and  judges  because  of  lack  of  this  power. 

We  are  forced  to  think  that  this  education  which  they  flatter  themselves 
as  possessing  is  little  better  than  a  veneer.  It  is  mere  pedantry  which  is 
characterized  by  a  lack  of  intellectual  honesty.  The  result  is  a  narrowness 
of  mental  vision  that  not  only  loses  all  outside  its  range,  but  lacks  means  of 
comparison  with  which  to  judge  rightly  objects  within  the  scope  of  its  vision. 

Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  as  much  error  arises  from  this  one-sided  knowl- 
edge as  from  ignorance  itself,  for  such  error  is  so  difficult  to  correct.  The 
people  making  it  are  not  self-critical.  Their  love  of  wisdom  is  not  so  great 
as  their  desire  to  be  thought  wise.  They  are  to  be  classed  with  the  book- 
lovers,  of  whom  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  says :  'Of  all  men,  perhaps,  the  book- 
lover  needs  most  to  be  reminded  that  man's  business  here  is  to  know  for  the 
sake  of  living,  not  to  live  for  the  sake  of  knowing." 
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The  one  line  of  training  that  would  offset  this  tendency  is  a  cultivation 
of  the  imagination  along  right  lines.  The  means  which  school  affords  for  this 
training  is  the  discipline  which  comes  from  the  study  of  suitable  literature. 

If  the  purpose  is  to  give  ethical  conceptions,  we  should  select  such 
books  as  afford  modern  ideals.  Books  that  in  one  age  have  been  of  the  best 
kind  for  the  development  of  the  imagination  and  the  establishment  of  ideals, 
may  not  be  well  suited  for  that  purpose  in  another  age.  Their  appeal  in 
our  age  may  be  of  another  kind. 

There  are  also  many  books  such  as  those  of  adventure,  depicting  in 
glowing  colors  sea  life  and  life  in  the  far  West  which  may  create  in  young 
boys  a  feverish  desire  to  wander  away  from  home  in  the  quest  for  excitement. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  a  reader  of  different  temperament  or  of  maturer  years, 
such  books  may  be  just  what  is  needed  to  stimulate  them  to  a  normal  activity. 

Feeding  children  on  fairy  tales  has  tended  to  make  some  young  folks 
mere  dreamers,  with  no  idea  that  they  should  be  expected  ever  to  fill  any 
definite  place  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  normal  children  have  a 
right  to  this  kind  of  pleasure.  They  should  be  able  to  withdraw  from  the 
activity  of  the  day  to  a  place  of  green  trees  and  blue  skies  where  nothing 
ever  goes  wrong,  or  if  it  does,  it  is  so  picturesquely  wrong  that  there  is 
something  dramatic  about  the  fault  and  the  punishment.  Consider  the  training 
in  taste  as  well  as  in  other  things  which  the  child  gets  who  has  absorbed  the 
wonderful  stories  of  Hans  Christian  Anderson.  What  lessons  they  teach  in 
patience  and  gentleness,  in  obedience  and  in  self-sacrifice,  in  courage  and  in 
fidelity  to  everyday  duties,  and  no  word  of  preaching  in  it  all. 

The  development  of  the  human  mind  through  the  centuries,  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less  rapidly,  has  brought  about  a  distinctly  critical  atti- 
tude, as  compared  with  the  childish  wonder  of  centuries  ago.  There  is  no 
use  in  our  indulging  a  disgust  for  the  child  of  today  who  rounds  up  every- 
thing he  reads  with  the  inquiry,  "Is  it  true?"  Only  a  few  days  since  a 
gentleman  who  prides  himself  on  some  literary  acumen,  was  overheard  saying 
he  did  not  care  for  Scott  because  his  books  did  not  seem  like  "real  life !" 
The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  measure  everything  in  terms  of  the  realistic. 

Particularly  in  the  last  four  hundred  years  exploration  in  every  direc- 
tion, both  in  the  objective  and  the  subjective  world,  has  gone  on  in  an  unre- 
mitting, merciless  fashion,  which  tolerates  nothing  short  of  the  facts  in  the 
case  in  its  search  for  an  answer. 

We  have  a  proof  of  this  tendency  to  lay  everything  bare  to  the  intellect 
in  the  statements  of  our  writers  of  romance.  They  bemoan  the  fact  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  find  some  little  unheard  of  area  of  country  which 
they  can  invest  with  the  magic  charm  of  the  unknown.  Tourists  have  been 
so  diligent  in  their  explorations  and  have  such  an  active  interest  in  acquiring 
knowledge  of  the  life,  customs,  and  manners  of  foreign  people  that  they  de- 
sire to  read  that  which  verifies  what  they  have  seen  and  heard,  not  what  the 
romancer  wishes  them  to  see  and  hear.  Jules  Verne  recognized  the  tendency 
of  mind  of  the  present  day  when  he  took  us  "From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon" 
in  one  tale,  and  "Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea"  in  another. 
He  was  not  then  forced  to  apologize  for  what  he  represented. 
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Impossible  adventures,  however,  plausibly  written,  are  not  convincing 
unless  they  are  written  about  places  that  are  in  a  measure  unknown  to  us. 
We  cannot  conceive,  for  instance,  of  the  headless  horseman  in  Sleepy  Hollow 
playing  his  pranks  on  the  people  in  Broadway. 

The  ability  to  appreciate  not  merely  "I"  and  "mine,"  but  "thou"  and 
"thine,"  the  ability  to  put  onesself  in  another's  place  so  completely  as  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  life,  even  if  totally  different  from  one's  own,  is 
the  imagination  desirable  n  this  twentieth  century. 

The  imagination  which  conceives  of  a  national  calamity,  such  as  the 
earthquake  at  San  Francisco  so  vividly  that  every  man  is  prompted  to  dip 
down  deep  into  his  purse  in  his  effort  to  help  his  suffering  countrymen,  is  the 
species  of  developed  imagination  that  we  look  for  today.  It  is  rightly 
trained  imagination  that  conceives  of  the  extent  of  our  responsibility  in  con- 
tributing social  service. 

There  is  another  practical  aspect  of  the  development  of  the  imagination, 
seldom  dwelt  upon,  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  possessor,  and  to 
the  world  at  large.  It  is  the  ability  to  foresee  consequences,  to  substitute 
the  future  for  the  present,  and  also  to  have  the  power  to  bring  near  to 
oneself  things  far  distant  either  in  time  of  place. 

The  late  pure  food  investigations  teach  us  that  people  who  would  not 
think  of  deliberately  poisoning  their  families  and  friends,  have  not  imagina- 
tion enough  to  see  vividly  at  a  distance  the  evil  results  to  others  of  their 
greed.  In  the  past,  when  every  village  supplied  its  own  wants,  we  read 
little  of  adulteration  of  foods,  because  each  man  was  furnishing  goods  to 
his  neighbors,  not  to  that  shadowy  far  distant  thing  called  the  public. 

This  is  the  reason  the  plea  is  made  so  often  by  thinkers  that  pupils  in 
trade  schools  should  be  given  broad  enough  training  to  make  them  recognize 
their  place  in  the  economic  world  and  their  inter-relations  with  it.  Irrespon- 
sible strikes,  with  other  indifference  to  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  community, 
all  comes  as  a  result  of  this  lack  of  well-developed  imagination. 

What  we  want  to  secure  is  the  development  of  the  imagination  along 
healthy  lines,  along  lines  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  of  the  century  in  which 
we  live. 

Our  ideals  of  modern  ethics  are  necessarily  different  from  those  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Today  heroism  is  evinced  by  self-control  and  self-sacrifice — 
the  conquest  of  monsters  within  us  rather  than  without.  The  gods  as  tor- 
mentors do  not  accord  with  our  ideas  of  divinity.  Ulysses,  idealized  by  the 
Greeks  for  his  ability  to  meet  the  emergency,  for  his  patience,  courage,  and 
wisdom,  yet  wily,  revengeful,  and  sometimes  untruthful,  is  not  so  good  a 
type  of  the  ideal  for  our  age  as  are  many  other  examples  which  modern 
literature  has  to  offer, 
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The  Adventures  of   Ulysses. 

However,  there  are  so  many  valuable  lines  of  thought  to  be  gotten  from 
the  story  of  Ulysses  that  we  have  no  reason  to  throw  the  book  aside  because 
it  does  not  furnish  the  best  ideal  for  people  living  a  Christian  civilization  in 
the  twentieth  century.  Even  though  the  food  supplied  to  the  imagination 
is  not  always  of  the  nature  which  we  would  select  in  the  light  of  the  fore- 
going facts,  still  the  book  may  he  studied  for  the  following  important  reasons  : 

1.  It  has  a  great  culture  value,  as  it  makes  real  to  us  much  of  the 
classic  art  world. 

2.  It  establishes  a  literary  kinship  between  that  great  Greek  master- 
piece, the  Odyssey,  and  many  other  great  classics. 

3.  The  element  of  adventure  and  of  mystery  makes  it  a  very  interesting 
story  to  most  children. 

4.  Its  symbolism,  as,  for  example,  in  the  story  of  Circe,  is  very  sug- 
gestive. 

5.  The  story  furnishes  action  to  be  judged.  A  study  may  be  made  of 
the  character  of  Ulysses,  as  discovered  through  his  experiences,  interests, 
wisdom,  craft,  courage,  and  skill  in  dealing  with  men. 

6.  The  reader  becomes  familiar  with  the  customs,  ideals,  interests,  and 
views  of  life  held  by  the  Greeks. 

Suggestions  as  to  Methods. 

Prpils  should  be  told  before  reading  the  story  that  it  treats  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Ulysses  during  his  long  wanderings  in  his  effort  to  reach  his  wife, 
Perelope,  and  his  home,  Ithaca,  after  the  Siege  of  Troy. 

Such  questions  as  will  bring  out  the  trend  of  the  story  should  be  asked. 
Si-ce  it  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  adventures,  the  great  questions  become, 
"Where  is  he  going  now?  or,  "What  will  he  do  next?" 

Each  day's  lesson  should  be  terminated  at  some  natural  break  or  climax 
in  the  storv,  the  place  to  be  definitely  in  the  teacher's  mind  before  the  lesson 
begins.  The  following  divisions  are  suggested  as  natural  ones,  although 
there  are  others  which  might  just  as  profitably  have  been  made.  The  main 
point  is  that  the  story  should  be  so  divided  that  each  lesson  in  itself  has  a 
certain  unity  and  completeness. 

The  excerpts  indicate  a  suitable  end  to  the  day's  lesson.  If  the  class  is 
ab'e  to  read  more,  or  cannot  cover  so  much  ground,  examine  the  story  to  find 
the  element  of  suspense  at  its  height,  and  stop  there.  Literature  of  the  dune 
novel  sort  can  give  us  some  valuable  suggestions  on  the  closing  of  chapters 
and  lessons : 

Chap.  I — Lesson  1  : 

"So  they  were  constrained  to  abide  all  that  night  in  fear." 

Lesson  2 : 

"He  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  cheering  the  sad  remnant  of  his 
men.'' 
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Chap.  II — Lesson  3  : 

"He  did  as  great  Circe  had  appointed." 

Lesson  4: 

"The  bark  moved  of  itself  without  the  help  of  anyone,  and  soon 
brought  him  out  of  the  regions  of  death." 

Lesson  5 : 

"He  judged  rightly  that  he  had  come  to  the  Triangular  Island  and 
the  Oxen  of  the  Sun." 

Lesson  6 : 

"The  tenth  night  cast  him  all  spent  and  weary  with  toil,  upon  the 
friendly  shores  of  the  island  Ogygia." 

Chap.  IV — Lesson  7  : 

"He  took  a  last  leave  of  Calypso  and  his  nymphs,  and  of  the  isle 
Ogygia  which  had  so  befriended  him. 

« 

Chap.  V — Lesson  8: 

"Here  Minerva  soon  gave  him  sound  sleep ;  and  all  his  long  toils 
seemed  to  be  concluded  and  shut  up  within  the  little  sphere  of 
his  refreshed  and  closed  eyelids." 

Chap.  VI — Lesson  9: 

"Standing  far  off  he  addressed  this  speech  to  the  princess." 

Lesson  10: 

"In  a  magnificent  apartment,  Ulysses  found  a  smoother  bed,  but 
not  a  sounder  repose,  than  he  had  enjoyed  the  night  before." 

Chap.  VII — Lesson  11: 

"Know  that  I  am  that  Ulysses  of  whom  I  perceive  that  ye  have 
heard  something." 

Lesson  12: 

"Ulysses  embarking  with  expressions  of  regret  took  his  leave  of  his 
royal  entertainers." 

Lesson  13 : 

"Now  he  knew  for  a  certainty  that  he  had  arrived  in  his  own 
country." 

Chap.  VIII — Lesson  14: 

"But  such  as  your  fare  is,  eat  it,  and  be  welcome." 
Lesson  15 : 

"The  tale  pleased  the  herdsmen." 

Lesson  16: 

"j/\pd  Telemachus,  promising  to  obey  his  instructions,  departed." 
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Chap.  IX — Lesson  17: 

"When  evening  was  come,  the  suitors  betook  themselves  to  music 
and  dancing." 

Lesson  18 : 

"So  for  that  night  they  parted,  Penelope  to  her  bed,  and  Ulysses  to 
his  son  and  to  the  armor,  and  the  lances  in  the  hall." 

Chap.  X — Lesson  19: 

"Then  Ulysses  gave  a  sign  to  his  son,  and  he  commanded  the  doors 
of  the  hall  to  be  made  fast,  and  all  wondered  at  his  words,  but 
none  could  devise  the  cause." 

Lesson  20 : 

"So  from  that  time  the  land  had  rest  from  the  suitors." 

Suggestive  Questions  on  Lesson  1. 

"How  did  Ulysses  think  other  places  compared  with  his  own  country?" 
"What  offer  did  the  goddess  Calypso  make  him?     What  is  meant  by 

immediately  ?" 

"What  effect  did  success  have  on  the  soldiers  of  Ulysses?" 

"Have  you  ever  known  any  boy  or  girl  who  felt  that  way?" 

"What  effect  did  the  fruit  of  the  lotos  tree  have  on  those  who  ate  it?" 

"How  did  the  soldiers  behave  when  Ulysses  sent  for  them?" 

"What  did  this  show?" 

"How  does  Ulysses  show  that  he  had  great  self-control?" 

"Describe  the  Cyclops." 

"When  each  person  in  a  place  does  what  he  thinks  good  and  obeys 

nobody,  what  do  you  say  of  such  a  place  ?" 

"Why  did  Ulysses  decide  to  try  courtesy  rather  than  strength  on  the 

Cyclop?" 

"Who  was  Neptune  ?" 

"How  did  Ulysses  feel  when  he  heard  the  Cyclop's  voice?" 

"How  much  did  the  Cyclop  care  for  Jove  ?    How  much  did  Ulysses  tell 

him  about  his  ship?" 

"Why  did  Ulysses  kill  the  Cyclop  when  he  was  sleeping?" 

"What  act  of  Ulysses  do  you  think  pleased  the  Greek  people  most? 

Does  it  please  you?" 

THE  CULTURAL  VALUE  OF  A  STUDY  OF  THE  ODYSSEY. 

The  interest  of  a  journey  up  the  Rhine  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  knowl- 
edge, however  superficial,  of  the  legends  connected  with  th  principal  towns, 
churches,  and  castles  along  its  banks.    In  like  manner  a  familiarity  with  the 
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Greek  myths  makes  a  visit  to  the  Art  Museum  and  a  study  of  the  wonderful 
statuary  depicting  these  stories  of  double  interest  to  us. 

The  Odyssey  is  a  treasure  house  of  poetic  material  from  which  the 
poets  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages  have  drawn  most  freely.  Among  our 
English  writers  Milton,  Spencer,  Scott  and  Tennyson,  and  our  own  Long- 
fellow and  Lowell  furnish  us  abundant  evidence  of  this  truth. 

While  not  much  can  be  done  with  children  in  a  study  of  these  matters, 
ideas  in  the  story  which  are  symbolic  expressions  in  everyday  life,  as,  for 
example,  the  significance  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  should  be  emphasized. 
The  noting  of  such  points  will  lead  pupils  when  older  to  appreciate 

The  Literary  Kinship  of  the  Classics. 

A  great  deal  of  our  literature  is  more  or  less  allusive.  The  point  of 
many  a  good  thing  is  lost  to  us  if  we  do  not  get  the  allusion  involved.  Some- 
times it  is  enough  to  know  the  origin  and  significance  of  a  single  expression, 
as  "Sour  grapes,"  or  "He  has  an  axe  to  grind,"  but  there  are  other  allusions, 
common  in  our  best  authors,  which  have  traveled  through  the  ages,  and 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  understood  without  some  preliminary  study. 
How  necessary,  then,  to  have  pupils  get  at  least  such  knowledge  of  the  old 
myths  as  is  needed  to  make  intelligible  the  allusions  occurring  in  reading 
and  conversation.  Indeed,  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  creations  of 
fancy  will  frequently  serve  one  in  better  stead  than  will  his  knowledge  of 
scientific  discoveries  or  philosophical  speculations. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  "The  power  of  the  unknown  ballad  singers 
of  the  Iliad  pulses  in  every  artery  of  modern  civilization."  The  stories 
contained  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  it  is  safe  to  assert,  will  retain  their 
hold  on  mankind,  and  be  regarded  as  among  the  greatest  creations  of  human 
genius  as  long  as  civilization  shall  last. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  primitive  inventions  have  been  used 
again  and  again  by  successive  generations  of  fabulists.  For  example,  the 
Siren  of  Ulysses  is  the  forerunner  of  the  Siren  of  Orlando.  The  fountains 
of  Love  and  Hatred  go  back  for  their  origin  to  the  story  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  A  magic  draught  appears  in  the  tale  of  Tristan  and  Isolde.  A 
flower  is  substituted  for  the  draught  in  "The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

In  Ariosto's  "Orlando  Furioso"  is  Alcina,  a  kind  of  Circe,  whose  garden 
is  a  scene  of  enchantment.  Alcina  enjoys  her  lovers  for  a  season,  and  then 
converts  them  into  trees,  stones,  wild  beasts,  ad  so  on,  as  her  fancy  dictates. 

A  recognition  of  these  relationships  are  of  value  to  the  teacher,  as  it 
helps  her  to  estimate  the  position  of  these  stories  from  the  "Odyssey"  in 
their  relation  to  the  other  literary  training  which  the  child  receives  in  the 
schools,  or  later  in  life. 


«  • 
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Ulysses  Among    the   Phaeacians." 


The  following  points  should  be  brought  out  in  a  study  of  this  book : 

The  character  of  Ulysses,  Nausicaa,  and  the  other  persons  in  the  story. 

The  interests,  customs,  pleasures  and  ideals  of  the  Greeks,  and  espe- 
cially Ulysses. 
The  Phaeacians. 

Their  hospitality  and  their  love  of  beautiful  things,  as  shown  in  their 
surroundings. 

Their  fondness  for  stories. 

Their  interest  in  games. 

Their  curiosity  about  new  things. 

In  so  far  as  children  of  the  sixth  year  are  able  to  appreciate  such  things, 
have  them  note  the  beauty  of  the  verse,  the  vividness  of  the  pictures,  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  similes. 

Do  not  talk  much  about  the  meter,  but  lead  pupils  to  feel  the  swing  of  it. 
Read  beautiful  parts  to  them.  Let  them  count  occasionally  as  they  do  in 
music.    Let  them  understand  that  in  this  respect  poetry  is  akin  to  music. 

As  many  mythological  names  which  children  find  it  hard  to  pronounce 
occur  in  this  poem,  it  is  well  to  select  those  among  them  which  are  most 
famous  in  the  art  world,  and  those  which  occur  frequently  in  the  story,  and 
put  them  on  a  chart,  which  should  be  hung  in  the  classroom  where  children 
can  easily  see  it.  If,  in  the  oral  composition  period,  pupils  are  encouraged 
to  relate  the  stories  associated  with  each  name,  they  will  learn  the  names 
more  easily.  The  teacher  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  Greek  names  come 
to  the  English  through  the  Latin  ;  therefore  those  names  conform  to  the 
rules  for  pronouncing  Latin.  In  the  copies  used  in  the  schools  of  New 
York  City,  the  list  of  names  is  classified  alphabetically  and  marked  according 
to  the  rules  of  Webster's  Dictionary.  This  enables  the  pupil  to  help  himself 
in  this  matter.  In  this  book  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  a  translation 
of  parts  of  the  Odyssey,  namely,  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  thir- 
teenth books.  Book  V  shows  Ulysses  in  the  enchanted  island  of  a  nymph. 
Calypso  by  name.  He  has  been  detained  there  for  seven  years  when  she,  at 
last,  is  commanded  to  let  him  go.  She  then  helps  him  to  build  a  raft  in 
which  he  is  to  sail  away. 

Book  VI  tells  about  the  escape  of  Ulysses,  and  of  how  he  is  befriended 
by  Nausicaa,  daughter  of  Alcinoiis,  ruler  of  the  Phaeacians. 

Book  VII  gives  an  account  of  the  welcome  given  to  Ulysses  by  Alcinoiis. 
Book  VIII — Ulysses  is  entertained  by  the  Phaeacians. 
Book  XIII  tells  of  the  safe  voyage  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  his  home. 
The  theme  of  each  chapter  should  be  stated  briefly  and  definitely  by  the 
pupils,  otherwise  they  will  have  a  confused  memory  of  many  minor  things 
instead  of  a  clear,  connected  idea  of  the  poem. 

The  following  is  a  suggestion  as  to  suitable  divisions  of  the  poem  for 
purposes  of  the  lesson  : 

Chap.  V  (The  chapters  are  numbered  as  in  the  Odyssey). 
Lesson  1 ,  ending: 

"That  so  Ulysses,  the  high  born,  escaped 
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From  death  and  from  the  fates,  might  be  the  guest 
Of  the  Phaeacians, — men  who  love  the  sea." 

Lesson  2 : 

"He  spoke ;  the  river  stayed  his  current,  checked 
The  billows,  smoothed  them  to  a  calm,  and  gave 
The  swimmer  a  safe  landing  at  his  mouth." 

Lesson  3 : 

"Pallas  o'er  his  eyes  poured  sleep." 

Book  VI — Lesson  4: 

"Then  the  maid 

Approaching  her  beloved  father,  spake." 
Lesson  5 : 

"The  great  Ulysses  started  from  his  sleep 

And  sat  upright  discoursing  with  himself." 
Lesson  6 : 

"And  then  the  white-armed  maid  Nausicaa  said" ; 
Lesson  7: 

"Now,  stranger,  rise  and  follow  to  the  town." 
Lesson  8 : 

"Pallas  heard 

The  prayer,  but  came  not  to  him  openly." 
Book  VII — Lesson  9 : 

"The  blue-eyed  Pallas,  having  spoken  thus, 

Departed  o'er  the  barren  deep." 
Lesson  10: 

"All  within  the  palace  were  struck  mute  as  they  beheld 

The  man  before  them." 
Lesson  1 1 : 

"He  ended ;  they  approved  his  words  and  bade 

Set  forward  on  his  homeward  way,  the  guest 

Who  spake  so  wisely." 
Lesson  12 : 

"Thus  is  my  tale  of  suffering  truly  told." 
Book  VIII — Lesson  13  : 

"When  morn,  the  rose-fingered  child 

Of  Dawn,  Alcinoiis,  mighty  and  revered, 

Rose  from  his  bed." 
Lesson  14: 

"He  spake,  and  went  before ;  they  followed  him." 
Lesson  15 : 

"Ulysses,  the  great  sufferer, 

Heard,  and  rejoiced  to  know  he  had  a  friend 

In  that  great  circle." 
Lesson  16: 

"So  sang  the  famous  bard." 
Lesson  17: 

"Meantime  had  the  mighty  king 

Alcinoiis  to  his  palace  led  the  way." 
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Lesson  18: 

"Now,  I  pray,  proceed 
And  sing  the  invention  of  the  wooden  horse." 
Lesson  19: 

"For  not  less  dear 
Than  if  he  were  a  brother,  should  we  hold 
The  wise  and  gentle  man  who  is  our  friend." 
Book  XIII— Lesson  20: 

"Then  did  he  hold  discourse  with  the  Phaeacians,  lovers  of  the  sea." 
Lesson  21 : 

"He  slumbered  now 
In  peace,  forgetful  of  misfortunes  past." 

Suggestive  questions  on  Lesson  1. 

Ulysses,  at  the  opening  of  the  poem,  is  taking  leave  of  whom? 
What  is  a  constellation? 

What  constellation  did  Calypso  bid  Ulysses  to  keep  ever  on  his  left? 
Why?     ("It  dips  not  into  the  water  of  the  deep,"  that  is,  it  does  not 
change  its  position.    Ulysses  could  be  guided  as  to  direction  by  it.) 
What  happened  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  voyage  ? 
Where  is  Ethiopia? 

Over  what  region  did  Neptune  reign?    What  feeling  did  he  entertain 
toward  Ulysses?    How  did  he  show  that  feeling? 

What  prophecy  did  Ulysses  recall  in  the  midst  of  the  strange  storm? 
Where  would  Ulysses  have  preferred  to  die  if  he  could  choose?    Why? 
Who  was  Cadmus? 

Describe  Ino  Leucothea.     What  did  she  direct  Ulysses  to  do?     What 
did  Ulysses  suspect?    Was  he  right? 

Who  was  Pallas  ?    How  did  she  regard  Ulysses  ? 

(Ans. — It  was  she  who  planned  that  Ulysses  should  be  a  guest  of  the 
Phaeacians.) 

Many  lines  throughout  the  poem  suggest  most  pointedly  the  beliefs  and 
ideals  of  the  Greeks.    For  example,  the  lines : 

"Sick,  wrung  with  pain,  and  wasting  by  the  power 
Of  some  malignant  genius,  till  at  length 
The  gracious  gods  bestow  a  welcome  cure." 
In  such  instances,  ask  the  pupils  what  the  Greeks  must  have  believed 
regarding  illness.     Tell  them  that  the  Greeks  tried  to  bring  about  a  perfect 
development  of  the  body  and  mind.     They  believed  the  gods  would  not 
approve  of  them  otherwise. 

What  ideas  of  prayer  had  Ulysses  as  shown  by  the  following  lines : 
"The  deathless  gods  respect  the  prayer  of  him 
Who  looks  to  them  for  help,  a  fugitive, 
As  I  am  now." 
What  occupation  of  the  Phaeacians  is  shown  in  these  lines? 

"Her  mother  sat 
Beside  the  hearth  with  her  attendant  maids ; 
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And  turned  the  distaff  loaded  with  a  fleece 
Dyed  in  sea-purple." 
What  ceremonious  manner  of  showing  respect  is  mentioned  in  these 
lines? 

"Ulysses  pondered  whether  to  approach 
The  hright-eyed  damsel  and  embrace  her  knees 
And  supplicate." 
Name  four  fruits  which  grew  in  abundance  in  Phaeacia. 
What  practical  attitude  toward  misfortune,  and  what  respect  for  na- 
ture's wants  does  Ulysses  show  in  the  following  lines? 

"But  now, 
Leave  me,  whatever  have  my  hardships  been. 
To  take  the  meal  before  me.    Naught  exceeds 
The  impatient  stomach's  importunity 
When  even  the  afflicted  and  the  sorrowful 
Are  forced  to  heed  its  call." 
Discuss  with  pupils  in  detail  the  meaning  of  selections  easily  within 
their  grasp.     There  are  many  passages  throughout  the  poem  that  can  be 
most  profitably  studied  in  detail,  even  with  as  low  a  grade  as  the  sixth  year. 

Hawthorne's   Wonder   BooK. 

In  his  preface  to  the  Wonder  Book,  Hawthorne  says  that  his  purpose  in 
working  over  some  of  the  classical  myths  is  to  "render  them  capital  reading 
for  children."  He  could  see  no  reason  why  they  should  remain  clothed 
in  a  dead  language,  and  reserved  as  reading  to  a  few  gray-haired  scholars. 

He  says  he  gave  himself  free  play  in  his  treatment  of  the  myths.  He 
thinks  that,  by  so  doing,  he  has  not  injured  them,  as  "They  are  marvelously 
independent  of  all  temporary  modes  and  circumstances.  They  remain  essen- 
tially the  same  after  changes  that  would  affect  the  identity  of  anything  else." 

Hawthorne  tells  us  frankly  that  he  has  "sometimes  shaped  anew  as 
his  fancy  dictated  the  forms  that  have  been  hallowed  by  an  antiquity  of  two 
or  three  thousand  years." 

He  makes  no  apology  for  these  changes,  as  he  says,  "No  epoch  of  time 
can  claim  a  copyright  to  these  immortal  fables.  They  seem  never  to  have 
been  made ;  and  certainly  as  long  as  man  exists,  they  can  never  perish ;  but 
by  their  indestructibility  itself,  they  are  legitimate  subjects  for  every  age  to 
clothe  with  its  own  garniture  of  manners  and  sentiment,  and  to  imbue  with 
its  own  morality." 

Hawthorne's  own  words  as  to  his  purpose  in  presenting  these  stories 
are  our  best  guide  in  determining  what  things  children  should  get  from  the 
reading. 

1.  He  has  shaped  the  myths  anew. 

2.  He  has  been  governed  in  his  shaping  by 

a.  His  own  playful  fancy. 

b.  His  desire  to  present  the  manners  and  sentiment  of  his  own 

century. 

c.  His  desire  to  imbue  the  stories  with  the  morality  of  our  times 

instead  of  the  old  Pagan  ideals. 
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Purpose  in  the  Reading. 

1.  To  get  pure  pleasure  from  the  reading  lesson. 

2.  To  be  stimulated  by  the  ethical  ideals  so  subtly  suggested. 

3.  To  grow  to  appreciation  of  Hawthorne's  clear  sentences,  and  to 
feel  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  his  style. 

4.  To  learn  to  enter  heartily  into  the  mood  of  the  author,  as  shown 
in  the  spirit  of  play  and  laughter  that  is  so  persuasive. 

5.  That  the  reader  may  begin  to  realize  Hawthorne's  rare  genius  in 
combining  the  marvelous  and  the  commonplace. 

Note. — In  the  composition  period  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  pupils 
examine  the  well-nigh  perfect  construction.  The  stories  are  exquisite 
models  for  a  study  of  structure. 

A  Study  of  the  Wonder  Book. 

In  this  reading,  children  must  be  helped  to  get  the  exuberance  and 
happy-hearted  fun  that  the  author  felt  in  writing  it.  He  says  of  it  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  literary  tasks  he  ever  undertook,  and  he  makes 
this  pleasure  felt  in  his  writing. 

Children  should  be  told  that  the  Wonder  Book  is  a  collection  of  stories 
which  have  been  told  or  read  by  one  generation  after  another  adown  the 
centuries.  In  the  time  of  Hawthorne,  they  were  read  largely  by  learned 
men,  many  of  whom  had  ceased  to  enjoy  these  happy  creations  of  the 
imagination. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  thought  that  the  proper  time  to  hear  and  read 
such  stories  was  in  childhood.  He  rewrote  the  old  myths,  telling  them  as 
he  thought  he  would  like  to  have  them  if  he  were  a  child  again. 

Suggestions. 

The  divisions  into  reading  lessons  in  the  edition  used  in  the  schools  are 
so  well  made  that  there  is  no  need  of  suggestion  along  that  line. 

At  the  outset,  drill  thoroughly  on  the  proper  pronunciation  of  Pandora 
and  Epimetheus,  so  that  no  delay  will  be  experienced  in  the  lesson,  through 
fear  of  mispronouncing. 

Appropriate  questions  on  the  text  in  the  first  lesson  on 

"The  Paradise  of  Children." 

"Judging  from  the  opening  of  the  story,  which  child  seems  most  polite?" 
"What  feeling  overcame  Pandora's  desire  to  be  polite?"     (Curiosity.) 
"Was  it,  as  she  called  it,  an  ugly  box?" 

"What  made  the  world  so  beautiful  in  those  times?"  Ans. — "Everybody 
was  a  child." 

"There  was  always  plenty  to  eat  and  drink." 

"There  was  no  trouble." 

"There  were  no  clothes  to  be  mended." 

"They  found  their  dinners  already  cooked." 

"The  children  never  quarreled." 

"The  children  never  had  any  crying  fits." 
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"The  children  never  went  into  the  corner  and  sulked." 

"How  did  Epimetheus  look  when  Pandora  suggested  looking  inside 
the  box?" 

"What  did  Pandora  think  was  in  the  box?" 

"What  opinion  did  she  hold  of  Epimetheus  because  he  would  not  break 
his  promise  ?" 

Did  you  ever  think  that  way  about  any  one  you  saw  trying  to  do  right  ?" 

"When  people  are  not  used  to  vexations,  how  does  a  small  one  affect 
them?" 

"  Describe  the  box." 

"What  face  do  you  think  Pandora  saw  peeping  from  among  the  beau- 
tiful ones?  Why  was  it  disagreeable?  What  did  Pandora  think  about  the 
face  on  the  box  ?  Why  did  she  think  the  lips  were  advising  her  to  open  the 
box?"  (Ans. — "Because  she  wanted  to  open  it.  People  like  advice  which 
agrees  with  their  way  of  thinking.") 

Questions  cannot  help  suggesting  themselves  as  the  reader  becomes  ab- 
sorbed in  the  story.  There  is  no  possible  way  of  escaping  from  Hawthorne 
if  he  is  given  a  fair  chance  to  secure  the  attention  of  his  reader.  His  ability 
to  use  the  element  of  suspense  is  so  marked  that  he  holds  us  breathless  until 
the  story  is  finished.  Yet  it  is  never  the  abnormal  interest  that,  once  grati- 
fied, is  satisfied.  When  the  book  is  finished  and  the  reader  lays  it  aside,  it 
is  with  the  feeling  that  he  will  return  again  to  the  old,  old  stories  ever  new. 
Hawthorne's  faith  in  children  when  he  says,  "They  possess  an  unestimated 
sensibility  to  whatever  is  deep  and  high  in  imagination  or  feeling  so  long 
as  it  is  simple  likewise,"  is  borne  out  by  thier  attitude  toward  those  stories. 

The  Tangle  wood  Tales. 

Hawthorne  calls  the  book  of  myths  a  second  "Wonder  Book."  The 
first  book  was  so  popular  that  Hawthorne  was  persuaded  to  begin  "Tangle- 
wood  Tales"  just  eighteen  months  after  its  publication.  In  the  second  book 
Greek  myths  are  retold  in  a  modern  tone,  half  realistic,  half  fanciful.  He 
says  he  thought  at  first,  that  he  could  not  obviate  all  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  rendering  them  presentable  to  children.  "These  old  legends,  brim- 
ming over  with  everything  that  is  most  abhorrent  to  our  Christianized  moral 
sense — how  were  they  to  be  purified?  After  examination  Hawthorne  con- 
cludes that  "the  objectionable  characteristics  in  these  stories  seem  to  be  a 
parasitical  growth  having  no  connection  with  the  original  fable.  Thus  the 
stories  transform  themselves,  and  reassume  the  shapes  which  they  might  be 
supposed  to  possess  in  the  pure  childhood  of  the  world.  When  the  first  poet 
or  romancer  told  these  marvelous  legends  it  was  still  the  Golden  Age." 

The  comment  regarding  the  characteristics  of  the  of  the  "Wonder 
Book"  are  in  the  main  true  of  the  "Tanglewood  Tales."  The  following 
phrases  of  these  stories  are  especially  prominent: 

1.  The  element  of  adventure. 

2.  The  element  of  the  marvelous. 

3.  The  element  of  the  supernatural. 

4.  The  transformation  in  a  playful  fashion  of  the  old  mythologies. 
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5.  The  modern  ideals  of  conduct  and  character  shown. 

6.  The  change  in  the  form  of  the  story  tending  to  more  perfect  devel- 
opment.    (Of  interest  to  the  teacher.) 

7.  The  use  of  anticipation,  suspense,  and  other  simple  and  common  de- 
vices for  arousing  and  sustaining  interest.     (Of  interest  to  the  teacher.) 

The  Pygmies. 

The  suggestions  regarding  the  reading  of  the  "Wonder  Book"  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  of  these  stories.  In  this  reading,  certain  other  lines  of  work 
also  may  arouse  great  interest.  For  instance,  by  questioning  lead  pupils 
to  appreciate  Hawthorne's  methods  of  bringing  unity  to  the  thought.  The 
story  is  so  simple  that  there  is  no  danger  of  c'onfusing  the  thought  by  over- 
emphasis on  the  analyses. 

"A  prodigiously  tall  man  had  a  height  of  six  or  eight  inches." 

"Houses  about  as  big  as  a  squirrel's  cage." 

"The  king's  palace  attained  to  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  a  Peri- 
winkle's baby-house." 

"You  might  have  hidden  a  three-year-old  baby  under  a  thimble." 

"It  took  a  far-sighted  pigmy  to  discern  his  summit  without  the  help  of 
a  telescope." 

"The  small,  distant  squeak  of  their  voices  reached  his  ear." 

"He  might  have  set  his  immense  foot  upon  a  multitude." 

Antaeus  sat  down  upon  five  thousand  pigmies." 

"As  sweet  tempered  an  old  giant  as  ever  washed  his  face  in  a  wet  cloud." 

There  are  many  points  of  approval  to  all  of  these  stories,  but  in  this 
particular  one,  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  can  be  gotten  out  of  it  by  noting  this 
wonderfully  consistent  attitude  in  dealing  with  the  improbable.  Shake- 
speare's "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  is  regarded  as  marvelous  in  the  power 
shown  to  render  airy  creatures  of  the  imagination  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  fairyland.    Hawthorne  gives  an  example  of  the  same  rare  genius  here. 

Discuss  with  pupils  important  comments  such  as  are  expressed  in  lines 
like  the  following : 

"His  little  friends,  like  all  other  small  people,  had  a  great  opinion  of 
their  own  importance,  and  used  to  assume  quite  a  patronizing  air  toward 
the  Giant." 

Little  can  be  done  in  so  brief  a  treatment  of  a  work  so  replete  with  sug- 
gestion as  "Tanglewood  Tales."  Further  suggestions  may  be  given  in  a  later 
number. 
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A  Dramatization  of  Miles  Standish—  7  A 

By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe. 
ACT  I. — Scene  I. 

A  simply  furnished  room,  with  a  pine  table  by  the  window ;  a  book- 
shelf with  some  books.  Arms  and  armor  hanging  on  the  walls  and 
standing  in  the  corners. 

Miles  Standish  (clad  in  doublet  and  hose,  and  boots  of  Cordovan 
leather)  is  striding  to  and  fro,  with  a  martial  air,  and  as  if  buried  in  thought. 

John  Alden,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  young,  is  seated  at  the  table 
busily  writing-  letters  rilled  with  the  name  and  the  fame  of  Priscilla. 

Nothing  is  heard  in  the/oom  but  the  hurrying  pen  of  the  stripling, 
until  the  Captain  (who  has  been  reading)  suddenly  closes  his  book  with 
a  bang  and  turning  to  John  Alden,  his  friend,  says : 

Miles  Standish — When  you  have  finished  your  work,  I  have  something 
important  to  tell  you. 
Be  not,  however,  in  haste ;  I  can  wait ;  I  shall  not  be  impatient ! 

John  Alden  (folding  the  last  of  his  letters  and  pushing  his  papers  aside) 
— Speak;  for  whenever  you  speak,  I  am  always  ready  to  listen, 
Always  ready  to  hear  whatever  pertains  to  Miles  Standish. 

Standish   (embarrassed  and  hesitating) — Tis  not  good  for  a  man  to 
be  alone. 
This  I  have  said  before,  and  again  and  again  I  repeat  it ; 
Every  hour  in  the  day,  I  think  it,  and  feel  it,  and  say  it. 
Since  Rose  Standish  died,  my  life  has  been  weary  and  dreary ; 
Sick  at  heart  have  I  been,  beyond  the  healing  of  friendship. 
Oft  in  my  lonely  hours  have  I  thought  of  the  maiden  Priscilla. 
She  is  alone  in  the  world ;  her  father  and  mother  and  brother 
Died  in  the  winter  together ;  I  saw  her  going  and  coming, 
Now  to  the  grave  of  the  dead,  and  now  to  the  bed  of  the  dying, 
Patient,  courageous,  and  strong,  and  said  to  myself,  that  if  ever 
There  were  angels  on  earth,  as  there  are  angels  in  heaven, 
Two  have  I  seen  and  known ;  and  the  angel  whose  name  is  Priscilla 
Holds  in  my  desolate  life  the  place  which  the  other  abandoned. 
Long  have  I  cherished  the  thought,  but  never  have  dared  to  reveal  it, 
Being  a  coward  in  this,  though  valiant  enough  for  the  most  part. 
Go  to  the  damsel  Priscilla,  the  loveliest  maiden  of  Plymouth, 
Say  that  a  blunt  old  Captain,  a  man  not  of  words  but  of  actions, 
Offers  his  hand  and  his  heart,  the  hand  and  heart  of  a  soldier. 
Not  in  these  words,  you  know,  but  this  in  short  is  my  meaning; 
I  am  a  maker  of  war,  and  not  a  maker  of  phrases. 
You,  who  are  bred  as  a  scholar,  can  say  it  in  elegant  language, 
Such  as  you  read  in  yonr  books  of  the  pleadings  and  wooings  of  lovers, 
Such  as  you  think  best  adapted  to  win  the  heart  of  a  maiden. 

Alden  (dismayed,  bezvildered,  but  trying  to  smile) — Such  a  message  as 
that,  I  am  sure  I  should  mangle  and  mar  it ; 
If  you  would  have  it  well  done — I  am  only  repeating  your  maxim — 
You  must  do  it  yourself,  you  must  not  leave  it  to  others ! 
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Standish — I'm  not  afraid  of  bullets,  nor  shot  from  the  mouth    of    a 
cannon, 

But  of  a  thundering  "No!"  point-blank  from  the  mouth  of  a  woman. 
That  I  confess  I'm  afraid  of,  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  confess  it ! 
So  you  must  grant  my  request,  for  you  are  an  elegant  scholar, 
Having  the  graces  of  speech,  and  skill  in  the  turning  of  phrases. 
{Taking  the  hand  of  his  friend,  who  still  was  reluctant  and  doubtful, 
Holding  it  long  in  his  own,  and  pressing  it  kindly,  he  added:) 
Though  I  have  spoken  thus  lightly,  yet  deep  is  the  feeling  that  prompts  me ; 
Surely  you  cannot  refuse  what  I  ask  in  the  name  of  our  friendship ! 

John  Alden — The  name  of  friendship  is  sacred ; 
What  you  demand  in  that  name,  I  have  not  the  power  to  deny  you ! 

Scene  II. 

Alden  {alone  in  the  woods,  crying  in  agony) — Must  I  relinquish  it  all? 
Must  I  relinquish  it  all,  the  joy,  the  hope,  the  illusion? 
Was  it  for  this  I  have  loved,  and  waited,  and  worshipped  in  silence  ? 
Was  it  for  this  I  have  followed  the  flying  feet  and  the  shadow 
Over  the  wintry  sea,  to  the  desolate  shores  of  New  England  ? 

{After  a  pause) : 

This  is  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  it  is  laid  upon  me  in  anger, 
For  I  have  followed  too  much  the  heart's  desires  and  devices. 

{He  gathers  Mayflowers  and  soliloquizes) : 

Puritan  flowers,  and  the  type  of  Puritan  maidens, 

Modest  and  simple  and  sweet,  the  very  type  of  Priscilla ! 

So  I  will  take  them  to  her ;  to  Priscilla  the  Mayflower  of  Plymouth. 

Scene  III. 

{PrisciUa's  home.  Priscilla  is  seated  beside  her  spinning  wheel,  spin- 
ning ivool  and  singing  the  hundredth  psalm,  with  the  hymn-book  open  on 
her  lap.*  Alden  enters  and  Priscilla  stops  singing  and  rises  to  shake  hands 
with  him.) 

Priscilla — I  knew  it  was  you,  when  I  heard  your  step  in  the  passage ; 
For  I  was  thinking  of  you,  as  I  sat  there  singing  and  spinning. 

{Alden,  awkward  find  dumb  zmth  delight,  gives  her  the  flowers  for 

answer.    Then  they  sit  down  and  talk.) 
Priscilla — I  have  been  thinking  all  day  of  the  "Mayflower"  that  sails  on 

the  morrow ; 


*The   tune   sung   by    Priscilla    is    now    familiarly    known    as    Old    Hundred;    the    version    was    the 
translation  of  Psalm  C.  by  Ainsworth: 
"Bo.w  to  Jehovah  all  the  earth. 
Serve  ye  Jehovah  with  gladness;  before  him  come  with  singing  mirth. 
Know   that  Jehovah  he   God  is.      It's   he  that   made   us   and  not   we,   his  flock   and   sheep  of  his 

feeding. 
Oh,    with    confession    enter   ye    his    gates,    his    courtyard    with    praising.      Confess    to   him,    bless 

ye  his  name. 
Because  Jehovah  he  good  is;   his  mercy  ever  is  the  same,  and  his  faith  unto  all  ages." 
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Dreaming  all  night,  and  thinking  all  day,  of  the  hedgerows  of  England — 

They  are  in  blossom  now,  and  the  country  is  all  like  a  garden. 

Kind  are  the  people  I  live  with,  and  dear  to  me  my  religion; 

Still  my  heart  is  so  sad,  that  I  wish  myself  back  in  Old  England. 

You  will  say  it  is  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  it:  I  almost 

Wish  myself  back  in  Old  England,  I  feel  so  lonely  and  wretched. 

Alden — Indeed  I  do  not  condemn  you ; 
Stouter  hearts  than  a  woman's  have  quailed  in  this  terrible  winter. 
Yours  is  tender  and  trusting,  and  needs  a  stronger  to  lean  on ; 
So  I  have  come  to  you  now,  with  an  offer  and  proffer  of  marriage 
Made  by  a  good  man  and  true,  Miles  Standish,  the  Captain  of  Plymouth! 

Priscilla   (with  eyes  dilated  with  amazement  and  sorrow,  feeling  his 
words  like  a  blow) — If  the  great  Captain  of  Plymouth  is  so  very 
eager  to  wed  me, 
Why  does  he  not  come  himself,  and  take  the  trouble  to  woo  me? 
If  I  am  not  worth  the  wooing,  I  surely  am  not  worth  the  winning! 
Oh !   If  he  no  time  has  for  such  things,  as  you  call  it,  before  he  is  married, 
Would  he  be  likely  to  find  it,  or  make  it,  after  the  wedding? 
That  is  the  way  with  you  men ;  you  don't  understand  us,  you  cannot. 
When  you  have  made  up  your  minds,  after  thinking  of  this  one  and  that  one, 
Choosing,  selecting,  rejecting,  comparing  one  with  another, 
Then  you  make  known  your  desire,  with  abrupt  and  sudden  avowal, 
And  are  offended  and  hurt,  and  indignant,  perhaps,  that  a  woman 
Does  not  respond  at  once  to  a  love  that  she  never  suspected. 
Had  he  but  waited  awhile,  had  he  only  showed  that  he  loved  me, 
Even  this  Captain  of  yours — who  knows? — at  last  might  have  won  me, 
Old  and  rough  as  he  is ;  but  now  it  never  can  happen. 

Alden — Just  think  of  his  courage  and  skill,  and  of  all   his   battles    in 
Flanders, 
And  how  with  the  people  of  God  he  has  chosen  to  suffer  affliction. 
He  is  a  gentleman  born,  can  trace  his  pedigree  plainly 
Back  to  Hugh  Standish  of  Duxbury  Hall,  in  Lancashire,  England — 
Hugh  was  the  son  of  Ralph,  and  the  grandson  of  Thurston  de  Standish. 
Pie  is  heir  of  vast  estates,  though  basely  defrauded  thereof; 
He  is  a  man  of  honor,  of  noble  and  generous  nature; 
Though  rough  in  his  ways,  he  is  kindly,  and  often  during  the  winter 
He  attended  the  sick  with  a  hand  as  gentle  as  that  of  a  woman's. 
Yes.  a  little  hasty  and  hot,  it  is  true, 
And  stern,  in  a  soldierly  way,  but  genial  and  friendly ; 
Not  to  be  laughed  at  and  scorned  because  he  is  little  of  stature, 
For  he  is  great  of  heart,  magnanimous,  courtly,  courageous — 
Any  woman  in  Plymouth,  nay,  any  woman  in  England 
Might  be  happy  and  proud  to  be  called  the  wife  of  Miles  Standish. 

Priscilla  (smiling  archly,  and  in  a  tremulous  tone) — Why  don't  you 
speak  for  yourself,  John? 

(Alden  rushes  out.     Curtain  drops.) 
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frequently  lost  sight  of.  The  stimulus  to  spiritual  uplifting  is  often  de- 
stroyed by  the  conscientious  efforts  of  the  teacher  to  force  pupils  to  grasp 
every  detail  of  the  book  studied.  The  reading  lesson  is  interrupted  by  long 
wearisome  explanations.  If  a  child  is  unable  to  define  a  difficult  word, 
taken  out  of  the  context,  that  is  no  proof  that  he  does  not  apprehend  what 
he  is  reading.  The  interest  with  which  he  reads  is  the  best  proof  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  reading  matter. 

If  we  reflect  a  little  we  shall  realize  that  adults,  even  thinking  ones, 
seldom  comprehend  or  grasp  in  detail  all  that  they  read.  Hawthorne,  who 
was  so  familiar  with  the  development  of  the  mind,  says,  "I  will  not  write 
down  to  children,  but  rather,  I  prefer  to  lift  them  up  to  me ;"  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  one  of  his  prefaces  remarks,  "Indeed,  I  rather  suspect  that 
children  derive  impulses  of  a  powerful  and  important  kind  from  reading 
things  which  they  do  not  fully  comprehend,  and,  therefore,  that  to  write 
down  to  children's  understanding  is  a  mistake.  Set  them  on  the  scent,  and 
let  them  puzzle  it  out." 

I  would  emphasize  that  last  sentence  in  connection  with  the  spiritual 
nature  as  well.  Setting  them  on  the  scent,  and  never  permitting  them  to 
lose  it  is,  after  all,  the  primary  secret  if  interest  is  to  be  aroused  and 
attention  is  to  be  held ;  and  no  spiritual  reaction  can  take  place  until  both 
are  secured.  From  book  to  book,  and  from  grade  to  grade,  the  scent 
changes,  but  the  teacher  must  decide  which  scent  or  motive  is  for  the  time 
being  all  engrossing,  and  he  must  be  sure  to  present  that.  He  must  not 
set  pupils  on  such  scents  as  lead  them  nowhere  or  which  give  no  adequate 
return.  The  reader  must  realize  something  of  what  he  is  setting  out  to 
obtain  and  he  must  know  when  he  has  found  it. 

We  all  believe  that  the  .school  studies  should  help  to  develop  the 
spiritual  side  of  the  child's  nature.  This  fact  ought  to  make  us  consider 
in  what  concrete  ways  we  can  utilize  given  subjects  for  that  purpose.  The 
subject  of  reading  is  rich  in  suggestion,  particularly  when  we  examine 
the  material  assigned  for  reading  in  the  New  York  City  Course  of  Study. 

The  peculiar  influence  of  one  great  book  differs  from  that  of  another 
quite  as  much  as  the  personality  of  one  author  does  from  another.  Scenes 
and  personages  presented  in  books  are  real  life  to  the  glowing  imagina- 
tion of  the  young.  We  realize  the  truth  of  this  statement  when  we  ob- 
serve how  often  the  young  are  prompted  to  action  through  reading.  The 
pleasures  of  military  life,  and  of  the  sea,  depicted  in  books  have  led  many 
a  young  rover  to  forsake  his  family  for  that  kind  of  life.  Many  military 
governments  suppress  the  publication  of  books  which  represent  war  in 
its  true  light  because  they  know  the  effect  on  minds  that,  as  yet,  see  only 
the  glamor  and  the  glory  of  it  all.  These  facts  show  us  how  deeply  the 
ideas  in  books  touch  the  innermost  being  of  the  child. 

Books  that  develop  spiritual  life  must  be  real  books,  not  stories  written 
for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  some  little  girl  or  boy  how  to  be 
good.  Among  such  books,  well  written  biography  stands  foremost.  Many 
so-called  biographies  are  simply  a  series  of  events  and  dates  with  nothing 
of  life  or  spirit  to  bind  the  facts  together.     Such  work  cannot  influence  the 
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child  spiritually.  He  is  simply  bored,  and  worse  than  that,  if  he  reads  many 
of  such  a  type ;  and  the  habit  of  associating  unpleasant  ideas  with  the  study 
of  biography  may  be  established. 

The  advantage  with  well-written  biography  is  that  the  characters  there 
are  real  ones.  From  many  children  comes  the  question,  "Is  the  book  true?" 
This  inquiry  is  especially  characteristic  of  boys. 

The  novel  or  imaginary  biography  is  also  most  powerful  in  its  influ- 
ence. For  this  reason  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  directing  such  read- 
ing. It  is  not  enough  that  a  child  be  interested.  He  must  desire  the  right 
kind  of  books.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  many  books,  ideal  in  themselves, 
may  do  positive  harm  of  the  reader  has  not  attained  sufficient  maturity  of 
thought  to  comprehend  the  purpose  of  the  author.  Books  containing  situa- 
tions that  must  be  passed  over  because  the  child  is  too  young  to  profit  by 
an  explanation  would  better  be  kept  from  him,  as  there  is  no  dearth  of 
suitable  reading  for  children  to-day.  Children  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  read  books  which  call  forth  emotions  normal  only  in  later  life.  Many 
children  have  been  made  positively  morbid  through  such  reading. 

Literature  which  causes  us  to  throw  aside  our  books,  and  seeks  the 
great  out  of  doors,  is  very  inspiring.  Such  reading  stimulates  us  to  open 
our  eyes.  The  works  of  Wordsworth  and  Thoreau  are  pre-eminently  of 
this  class.  The  work  of  Burroughs  is  also  of  this  order.  Certain  other 
writers  make  us  desire  to  browse  among  books,  for  we  are  stimulated  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  them.  To  such  a  class  Macaulay  and  Gibbon 
belong.  Even  so  simple  a  book  as  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair  gives 
us  something  of  this  spirit.  Some  other  writers  arouse  in  us  a  curiosity 
and  interest  in  the  development  of  human  character  as,  for  example,  Dick- 
ens and  Shakespeare. 

When  pupils  are  reading  a  book  the  teacher  will  make  the  characters 
more  real  by  referring  to  them  at  times  other  than  the  reading  period.  For 
example,  "If  Franklin  were  about  to  write  that  composition,  I  think  he 
would  ge  rea.  !y  in  more  ways  than  you  have,"  or  "If  Gluck  were  here, 
he  would  ui  gla. '  to  help  George,"  or  "Philip  Nolan  would  have  liked  to 
see  that  map,"  or  if  a  child  is  inattentive  "Have  you  been  off  with  'Alice 
in  Wonderland'?"  These  devices  help  to  make  the  characters  in  the 
pupil's  reading  so  real  that  he  gets  the  habit  of  considering  "How  would 
this  character  behave  if  placed  in  circumstances  similar  to  mine?"  or  "How 
can  I  avoid  mistakes  such  as  this  character  has  made?"  In  this  way  a 
dictionary  of  ideals  may  be  established. 

Our  purpose  in  education  should  be  to  strive  to  develop  sturdy,  nat- 
ural girls  and  boys,  healthy  in  body  and  in  mind,  who  will  do  their  duty 
at  home  and  in  society  at  large,  willingly  shouldering  the  burdens  that  fall 
to  their  lot,  without  spending  too  much  of  their  energy  in  analysing  their 
metaphysical  motives  for  doing  it. 

Note. — A  very  suggestive  article  on  reading  for  children,  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  was  published  in  the  New  York  School  Library  Bulletin 
for  December,  1910.  Every  teacher  and  parent  interested  in  reading  for 
young  people  will  find  her  words  replete  with  suggestion. 
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The  fifth  end  to  he  secured  through  reading  is  the  training  of  the 
voice. 

Make  pupils  realize  by  teaching  and  suggestion  that  the  vocal  chords 
are  the  strings  of  a  very  fine  instrument  that  can  be  made  to  do  wonderful 
work.  Pupils  appreciate  the  fact  that  singing  is  a  fine  art,  but  they  are 
not  at  all  conscious  that  speaking  and  reading  have  anything  in  common 
with  artistic  expression. 

As  a  foundation  for  expression,  much  preparatory  work  can  be  done 
from  the  earliest  years.  Phonics  should  not  be  laid  aside  when  pupils  reach 
the  grammar  grades.  There  is  a  high  educational  value  that  comes  through 
careful  training  in  this  subject.  The  child  learns  to  discriminate  between 
the  different  sounds  and  to  utter  them  correctly.  In  his  previous  work  he 
has  learned : 

1.  To  distinguish  individual  sounds. 

2.  To  recognize  the  sequence  of  sounds. 

3.  To  combine  individual  sounds  to  form  words. 

4.  To  pronounce  new  words  through  his  knowledge  of  phonetics. 

This  work  and  variations  of  it  should  be  continued  in  the  upper  grades. 
Drill  can  be  given  from  charts  containing: 

1.  Words  commonly  mispronounced. 

2.  Words  difficult  for  children  to  pronounce. 

3.  Words  having  similar  initial  letters.     Example :    blind,  bless,  blue. 

4.  Words  having  silent  initial  letters.     Example :  gnaw,  knit,  psalm. 

5.  Words  having  similar  final  syllables.    Example  :  laughing,  shouting. 

Be  sure  that  the  children  know  just  how  to  pronounce  the  words  given. 
If  there  is  difficulty  with  a  special  word,  the  teacher  should  have  pupils 
watch  him  until  they  get  the  idea.  A  mirror  hung  in  the  class  room  will 
help  the  pupil  to  discover  whether  he  is  shaping  his  mouth,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  sounds.  When  he  succeeds  in  getting  it  right  the  teacher  should 
emphasize  his  success  by  praising  him.  All  methods  for  clear  articulation 
and  pronunciation  must  be  concrete.  Any  good  book  on  phonics  or  on 
oral  reading  will  give  an  abundance  of  exercises. 

To  make  pupils  appreciate  how  much  the  voice  can  be  made  to  show 
the  mental  state,  have  pupils  drill  on  selected  paragraphs  or  stanzas  in 
which  a  variety  of  feelings  is  expressed. 

The  material'  selected  for  expressive  reading  must  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  arouse  emotion.  '  Reading  matter,  even  if  understood,  does  not 
stimulate  to  expression  if  the  child  feels  no  emotion  concerning  it.  Some 
years  ago  the  craze  for  subject  matter,  made  up  of  information  and  for 
the  correlation  of  studies,  was  so  pronounced  that  the  reading  period  was 
utilized  for  fact  gathering.  Such  reading  books  as  contained  facts,  of  sci- 
ence, geography  and  history  were  welcomed,  however  little  they  had  to 
offer  in  a  literary  way.  In  the  higher  grades  silent  reading  was  in  vogue 
almost  wholly,  for  it  was  impossible  to  get  much  training  in  expression 
from  commonplace  ideas  clothed  in  indifferent  language.  With  such  ma- 
terial all  that  can  be  expected  of  the  pupil  is  clear,  distince  reading  at  best. 
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If  the  matter  really  contains  the  stimulus,  but  the  child  is  not  likely 
to  discover  it,  then  remarks  by  the  teacher,  which  are  calculated  to  arouse 
his  curiosity  or  wonder,  are  what  is  needed.  If  the  object  of  the  lesson  is 
to  get  emotional  effect  through  the  voice,  do  not  destroy  it  by  requiring 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  ideas  in  the  same  lesson.  Pupils  may  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  spirit  of  a  selection  and  yet  not  have  a  sufficiently 
large  vocabulary  to  give  back  the  exact  meaning  in  other  words.  The 
attitude  and  tone  of  the  pupil,  while  reading,  will  show  whether  he  com- 
prehends what  he  is  reading. 

Insist  on  clear  utterance  in  speaking  and  reading  if  the  child  is  not 
afflicted  with  defective  organs  of  speech.  Don't  talk  about  this  matter  to 
any  extent,  but  let  the  disadvantage  of  indistinct  tones  react  naturally. 
For  instance,  the  child  says,  "May  I  go  to  the  dictionary?"  "My  mother 
wants  to  have  me  dismissed  at  two  o'clock."  The  teacher  replies,  'T  wish 
I  knew  what  you  are  trying  to  say,"  or  "You  seem  to  want  something,  but 
I  cannot  make  out  what." 

Do  not  permit  sing-song  reading,  drawling,  shouting  or  mumbling. 
From  the  outset,  work  to  have  children  speak  in  a  natural,  quiet  tone,  even 
when  discussing  outside  matters  with  their  companions. 

The  teacher  who  speaks  clearly  and  reads  well  has  a  great  advantage 
in  all  this  work,  for  pupils  acquire,  through  imitation,  much  that  reasoning 
and  direct  practice  fail  to  give  them. 

When  a  child  is  reading  aloud,  he  should  be  made  to  feel  that  his 
business  is  to  hold  the  attention  of  his  audience.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
reading  lesson  let  the  class  imagine  that  the  members  have  paid  an  entrance 
fee  to  a  reading  room  where  each  is  willing  to  take  his  turn  at  entertain- 
ing the  remaining  number.  If  a  pupil  discovers  that  he  can  entertain  and 
instruct  his  audience  it  helps  to  give  him  self-reliance.  To  have  command 
enough  of  himself,  to  note  the  effect  of  his  reading  on  others,  he  has  to 
exercise  self-control. 

Many  habits  of  self-consciousness  and  repression  can  be  overcome  by 
reading  aloud.  A  habit  of  self-criticism  is  also  established  for,  if  a  child 
fails  to  interest  his  class,  a  pleasant  discussion  may  be  carried  on  by  the 
teacher,  the  class  and  the  reader  as  to  the  reasons  for  his  failure.  He  can 
be  told  in  what  respects  he  did  well.  He  will  naturally  be  led  to  compare 
the  reading  of  pupils  who  showed  skill  with  his  own  and  to  imitate  such 
pupils  as  were  successful. 

The  best  material  for  all  of  the  work  is  dialogues  and  dramatic  poems. 
These  force  the  dull  readers  to  see  the  need  of  variation  in  the  use  of  the 
voice.  Dramatization  of  the  stories  read  in  such  a  nature  as  to  bring  in 
the  language  of  the  author  is  an  excellent  exercise.  The  practice  of  hav- 
ing children  tell  vivid  incidents  from  stories  they  have  read  is  a  good  one. 
However,  the  teacher  should  not  permit  a  child  to  continue  if  he  does  not 
show  that  he  is  trying,  by  skillful  use  of  his  voice  to  improve  the  story  and 
thus  hold  the  attention  of  his  audience. 

In  such  a  lesson  do  not  let  any  child  talk  too  long,  for  then  only  a  few 
get  practice,  and  the  other  pupils  may  become  wearied  or  indifferent. 
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Many  other  exercises  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  teacher  who  is 
interested  in  this  line  of  work. 

Teacher's  Need  of  Familiarity  with  the  Subject 

Matter. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  teacher  himself  must  have 
a  good  background  built  up  of  his  knowledge  of  general  literature  if  he  is 
to  inspire  others  with  the  desire  to  read  the  best  things.  If  he  sees  a  work 
of  literature  in  its  relation  to  other  works  in  the  same  field,  and  also  rec- 
ognizes its  position  in  the  broader  field  of  art,  he  is  so  imbued  with  the 
value  of  that  work  when  he  comes  to  teach  it,  that  he  has  a  greater  effect 
on  the  pupils  through  his  power  to  inspire  than  through  any  other  stimulus 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  through  pure  methods. 

When  about  to  teach  a  special  work  it  is  well  to  read  the  entire  book 
or  selection,  even  if  it  be  one  with  which  the  teacher  is  thoroughly  familiar. 
He  will  then  have  fresh  in  mind  the  definite  ends  which  he  wishes  to  ac- 
complish.    It  is  wise  to  consider  the  following  questions : 

"What  general  impression  do  I  zdsh  to  create  in  the  pupil's  mind?" 

For  example,  in  Sheridan's  Ride  it  is,  in  general,  a  patriotic  feeling; 
a  readiness,  if  called  upon,  to  be  as  daring  as  he  was.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  ask : 

"What  war  was  going  on  ?" 

"On  which  side  was  Sheridan?" 

"What  kind  of  soldier  was  he?" 

"How  do  soldiers  regard  such  a  leader?" 

"What  battle  was  then  taking  place?" 

"Point  out  on  the  map  where  thi  splace  is." 

At  this  point  the  teacher  should  draw  a  few  lines  on  the  blackboard, 
locating  the  roads  over  which  Sheridan  traveled. 

"When  do  soldiers  need  their  leader  most?" 

"What  was  happening  on  the  battefields  while  Sheridan  was  trying  to 
get  there  ?" 

"Now,  let  us  see  what  stopped  them  from  going  back." 

Other  problems  for  the  teacher  are: 

"How  can  I  get  the  effect  desired?" 

"How  has  the  author  worked  it  ous?" 

The  teacher  must  make  the  pupils  feel  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  noble 
horse,  as  well  as  the  brave  rider.  He  can  arouse  this  feeling  by  picturing 
the  breathlessness  of  it  all.  Unless  some  members  of  the  class  are  excel- 
lent readers,  the  teacher  should  read  a  few  stanzas  very  rapidly  and  with 
a  great  degree  of  spirit.  Pupils  must  be  shown  by  use  of  the  voice  how 
to  indicate  the  excitement  felt  by  the  characters.  If  the  class  is  made  up 
of  readers  who  lack  expression  it  will  be  wise  for  the  teacher  to  read  the 
whole  selection,  letting  the  pupils  simply  enjoy  it.  Then  ask  them  to  read 
it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  make  the  teacher  feel  as  they  felt  on  hearing 
lnm. 
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Some  Desirable  and    Undesirable  Habits  in 

Reading. 

HABIT.  "But  remember  as  we  try, 

"How  shall  I  a  habit  break?  Lighter   every   test   goes   by; 
As  you  did  that  habit  make.  Wading  in  the   stream  grows   deep 

As  you  gathered,  you  must  lose;  Toward   the   center's    downward   sweep; 

As  you  yielded,   now   refuse.  Backward  turn,  each  step  ashore 

Thread   by   thread  the   strands   we   twist  Shallower   is   than   that  before. 

Till  they  bind  us  neck  and  wrist;  Ah,  the   weary  years  we  waste 

Thread  by  thread  the  patient  hand  Levelling  what  we  raised  in  haste ; 

Must  untwine  ere  free  we  stand.  Doing  what  must  be  undone 

As  we  builded,  stone  by  stone,  Ere  content   or  love  be   won! 

We  must   toil,   unhelped  alone  Fifst  across  the  gulf  we  cast 
Till  the  wall  is  overthrown.  Kite-borne  threads,  till  lines  are  passed, 

And   habit   builds   the  bridge   at  last !" 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

Undesirable  habits  may  be  formed  by 

1.  Letting  pupils  tire  of  the  reading, 

2.  Letting  pupils  lose  initiative. 

3.  Failure  to  warn  them  against  reading  at  home  when  very  tired. 
(Lacks  ability  to  concentrate.     Mind  wandering  the  result.) 

4.  Teachers  neglecting  to  criticise  faulty  expression. 

5.  Teachers  neglecting  the  formation  of  certain  important  habits  in 
their  zeal  for  other  ends. 

6.  Permitting  pupils  to  emphasize  words  of  little  importance  to  the 
general  thought.     (Tendency  to  emphasize  adjectives.) 

7 .  Permitting  pupils  to  ignore  the  pauses  between  the  sentences,  and 
paragraphs. 

8.  Allowing  pupil  in  oral  reading  to  forget  that  he  is  reading  to  others. 
(Result  of  hum-drum  reading.) 

9.  Allowing  pupil  to  look  too  often  at  the  lines,  either  in  reading  or 
in  memorizing.     (Encourage  them  to  look  intently.) 

10.  Allowing  pupils  to  slouch  when  in  standing  position  for  reading. 
(If  pupil  is  made  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  entertaining  an  audience,  he 
will  soon  overcome  this  tendency.) 

Desirable  Habits. 
1.     Habit  of  thinking   in   sentences,   and   in  brief  paragraphs,   not  in 
single  words. 

For  example : 

"Presently,  if  there  is  another  swarm  in  the  woods,  robber-bees 
appear." — Birds  and  Bees. 

"He  was,  moreover,  approaching  the  very  place  where  many  of 
the  scenes  of  the  ghost  stories  had  been  laid." — -Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow. 

"Now,  it  must  be 'owned  that,  at  his  first  glimpse  of  the  counte- 
nance which  was  bowing  and  smiling  from  the  barouche.  Ernest  did 
fancy  that  there  was  a  resemblance  between  it  and  the  old*  familiar  face 
upon  the  mountain  side." — The  Great  Stone  Face. 

In  the  above   sentences  the  pupil  must  be  capable  of   sustaining   the 
thought  until  the  end,  or  he  will  not  know  what  he  is  reading. 
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2.  In  new  words,  the  habit  of  looking  for  familiar  parts  in  the  word, 
and  blending  them  in  order  to  pronounce  it  correctly. 

3.  Habit  of  settling  the  meaning  through  silent  interpretation,  before 
rendering  it  orally.    This  requires  the  ability  to  glance  ahead. 

4.  Habit  of  looking  for  the  predicate  once  the  subject  is  uttered,  no 
matter  how  far  away  the  predicate  may  be  placed. 

5.  Habit  of  seeing  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  so  that  he  may  know 
where  he  can  rest,  and  take  his  bearings  again. 

6.  Habit  of  halting  when  he  has  no  likelihood  of  making  sense.  (Make 
him  realize  that  he  is  cheating  his  audience  (or  himself,  if  it  is  silent  reading), 
just  as  much  as  if  he  were  to  put  down  figures  haphazard,  as  representing 
the  work  of  a  problem  and  then  turn  them  in  to  the  teacher  as  honest  work.) 

7.  Habit  in  oral  reading  of  bringing  out  the  nouns,  the  principal  verbs, 
and  words  which  would  be  necessary  in  an  outline  of  the  reading. 

8.  Habit  of  phrasing,  that  is,  of  thinking  of  related  words  as  one  word 
when  uttered. 

Example :     "what  it  was  all  about." 
"remain  where  she  was." 
"of  the  great  Mississippi." 

A  good  exercise  here  to  force  the  eye  to  scan  quickly,  is  to  require 
pupils  to  pick  out  quickly  the  second  sentence  in  each  paragraph.  (Material 
used  should  be  some  matter  dealing  with  information.)  The  third  sentence 
in  each  paragraph.  Every  group  of  words  beginning  with  "to,"  "with," 
"of,"  "with"  "'for,"  etc. 

9.     Habit  of  uttering  English  sounds  correctly. 

10.  Habit  of  expressing  his  meaning  so  as  to  be  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  an  audience. 

11.  Habit  in  oral  reading  of  making  it  his  business  to  hold  his  audience. 

12.  Habit  of  throwing  conscious  effort  into  his  work. 

A  favorable  comment,  a  quiet,  fitting  criticism,  or  a  look  of  approval  or 
disapproval  by  the  teacher  will  do  much  in  this  direction. 

General  Aims  in  the  Study  of  the  Classics. 

De  Quincev  classifies  all  reading  matter  as  belonging  to  one  of  two 
divisions — namely,  the  literature  of  knowledge,  and  the  literature  of  power. 
He  had  in  mind  as  the  first  division,  that  work  in  which  the  author's  primary 
motive  is  to  furnish  information.  In  the  second  division,  however,  he 
places  that  great  body  of  literature  whose  prime  object  seems  to  be  to 
influence  the  reader  by  arousing  the  heart  to  emotion,  by  stimulating  the 
will  to  action,  and  by  developing  the  power  to  form  charitable  judgments. 
Works  of  this  order  present  ideals  which  furnish  initiative  for  daily  living. 

Any  great  classic  partakes  largely  of  this  latter  characteristic,  for  its 
greatness  rests-  on  its  universality ;  it  talks  to  each  one  of  us  in  a  special 
manner.  To  you  it  may  convey  one  message,  to  me  another,  according  as 
our  ears  are  attuned  to  hear.  It  is  sure  to  find  some  vibrant  chord  in 
the  heart  of  every  individual  who  has  learned  to  read  the  symbols  in  which 
it  is  expressed, 
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The  teacher's  first  thought  as  to  the  reading  lesson,  then,  should  be 
to  endeavor  to  have  the  pupil  get  what  the  author  intended  him  to  get, 
whether  it  be  information,  ideas,  or  feelings.  In  the  classics  assigned  for 
study  in  the  schools,  ideas  and  feelings  enter  in  most  largely.  This  fact 
being  clear  to  the  teacher,  he  should  aim  to  develop  such  habits  in  the 
pupil  as  will  help  the  author  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Suggestions  as  to 
these  special  aims  are  given  in  detail  further  on.  In  all  such  study  cer- 
tain general  aims  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  teacher  should  strive  to 
develop  in  the  pupil: 

1.  A  permanent  habit  of  associating  pleasure  with  the  reading  of  a 
great  work. 

2.  A  broad  acquaintance  with  the  best  literature. 

3.  A  habit  of  tolerance  growing  out  of  the  study  of  literature. 

4.  A  habit  of  searching  for  the  elements  of  character  that  make  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  types  presented. 

5.  A  habit  of  noting  the  vocabulary  used  by  the  author,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  pupil's  own  vocabulary. 

6.  A  habit  of  seeking  to  discover  what  an  author  thinks — to  regard 
the  masters  of  literature  as  friends  who  stand  ready  to  advise  and  com- 
fort and  entertain  them. 

1.     A  Permanent  Habit  of  Associating  Pleasure  with  the 
Reading  of  a  Great  Work. 

This  pleasure  is  often  destroyed,  particularly  in  grammar  classes,  and 
in  high  schools  by  the  tendency  of  the  teacher  to  be  analytic.  Long  before 
the  habit  of  reading  has  been  established  strongly  enough  to  become  a 
resource  to  the  child,  the  teacher  devotes  the  lesson  period  to  the  work  of 
giving  pupils  what  he  calls  "literary  values."  His  concern  is  not  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  and  love  of  good  reading,  but  rather  to  classify  the  book  as 
a  type  of  a  perfect  plot,  or  of  contrast  in  characters,  or  of  a  tendency  to 
digression,  or  of  the  fondness  of  the  author  for  elaborated  similes,  or  for 
balanced  sentences,  etc.  In  such  work,  the  appeal  made  is  a  purely  in- 
tellectual one,  frequently  producing  only  weariness  of  mind,  for  so  many 
other  studies  (mathematics,  grammar,  etc.),  have  already  required  the 
same  kind  of  mental  exercise.  As  a  consequence  the  great  purpose  of 
literature  is  lost.  The  feelings  remain  untouched,  and  the  ideals  presented 
fail  to  move  the  will  to  action. 

To  the  student  who  has  acquired  an  abiding  love  of  literature,  all. this 
study  as  to  the  technique  of  the  author  is  most  interesting  and  helpful,  but 
for  young  people  not  yet  acquainted  with  a  large  body  of  literature  on 
which  to  base  their  conclusions,  this  work  is  painfully  artificial.  Such 
pupils  become  more  familiar  with  the  opinions  of  critics  and  with  the  his- 
tory of  literature  than  they  ever  do  with  real  literature.  In  arithmetic 
and  grammar,  we  believe  students  should  deal  with  hundreds  of  examples 
before  formulating  the  rules  which  govern  those  examples ;  but  in  litera- 
ture the  child  is  too  often  forced  to  try  to  draw  his  conclusions  from 
some  one  instance.  This  he  is  unable  to  do,  and,  as  a  result,  he  quickly 
establishes   the   habit   of   seeking   some   critical    work    for   a   brief   literary 
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estimate  which  he  learns  verbatim,  and  then  gives  off  as  his  own,  in  the 
first  discussion  that  arises  about  the  author  in  question.  If  it  were  not 
irritating,  it  would  be  amusing  to  hear  the  bland,  naive  manner  with  which 
some  high  school  pupils  will  dismiss  Longfellow  as  too  childish  to  be 
worthy  their  attention  ;  Macaulay  as  unfortunately  artificial  in  style ;  Emer- 
son as  not  knowing  how  to  write  a  united  paragraph.  They  should  be 
led  to  realize  that  Longfellow  did  not  write  his  poems  with  the  object 
of  furnishing  material  to  illustrate  syntax  and  prosody,  but  because  he 
wanted  to  sing  his  love  of  simple,  ordinary  domestic  life  into  their  hearts; 
that  Macaulay  was  aiming  to  present  great  pictures  of  historical  scenes 
on  canvas  where  his  only  colors  were  vivid  words ;  that  Emerson,  in 
his  respect  for  the  intellect  of  the  reader,  left  his  sentences  to  stand  out 
so  impregnated  with  thought  that  the  person  whom  Emerson  addresses 
gives  unity  to  the  paragraph  himself.  If  pupils  were  made  to  feel  all  this, 
then  appreciation  of  the  devices  used  by  these  artists  would  come  later, 
as  a  natural  result.  No  one  expects  a  child  through  his  own  crude  draw- 
ings to  become  a  lover  of  great  pictures.  We  instruct  him  as  to  the  sub- 
jects, then  we  surround  him  with  them  and  let  him  imbibe  a  love  for  them 
through  the  joy  he  has  in  looking  on  them.  We  do  not  force  him  to  note 
just  how  far  the  sky  line  is  from  the  base,  nor  just  how  far  from  the 
center  of  the  picture  the  main  object  of  interest  is  placed,  unless 
we  are  trying  to  give  him  knowledge  that  will  help  him  eventually 
to  make  pictures.  Of  course  when  he  has  learned  to  love  beautiful  pic- 
tures he  is  interested  to  learn  about  this  analytic  side,  but  that  kind  of 
study  will  not  develop  his  love  of  them  at  the  outset.  Reading  the  picture 
is  truly  one  thing  while  painting  it  is  another.  Reading  the  book  is  also 
distinctly  apart  from  the  process  of  writing  it.  Discussion  of  the  methods 
of  writers  is  perfectly  legitimate  in  the  composition  period.  Pupils  then 
have  a  chance  to  put  into  action  the  information  they  have  gained.  In  the 
reading  period,  however,  a  unity  of  effect  must  be  produced,  if  pleasure 
is  to  be  associated  with  the  work. 

The  habit  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  of  assigning  pages  or  chap- 
ters for  outside  reading,  and  then  requiring  the  reproduction  of  every  little 
detail,  is  ruinous  to  interest.  Many  teachers  seem  fearful  that  some  petty 
point  may  escape  attention.  The  assignment  of  work  by  chapters  or  pages 
is,  in  itself,  an  unpedagogical  practice.  Even  if  the  book  be  of  the  essay 
form,  and  the  theme  is  completed  in  the  chapter,  it  is  unwise  to  be  so 
rigid  in  expression.  The  pupil  should  not  be  led  to  feel  that  he  is  simply 
trying  to  go  through  a  certain  number  of  chapters  and  pages.  Say,  rather, 
"Find  out,  and  note  what  difficulties  Franklin  met  with  when  he  tried  to 
raise  a  subscription  for  a  public  library  in  Philadelphia,"  or  "Read  until 
you  find  out  how  the  robins  treated  the  blue  jays"  (Birds  and  Bees),  or 
"Be  prepared  to  read  the  lines  describing  how  Shylock  acted  when  he  dis- 
covered that  Jessica  had  left  his  home."  At  the  opening  of  the  reading 
lesson,  pupils  should  not  be  permitted  to  say,  "We  left  off  at  page  22."  In- 
stead, expect  them  to  say,  "We  left  off  just  at  the  point  when  Daniel  Web- 
ster turned  to  address  General  Lafayette"    (Bunker  Hill  Speech). 
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Mechanical  methods  of  dealing  with  a  book  are  fatal  to  interest.  In 
such  a  treatment  the  emotional  side  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  only  fruitage 
is  an  unfortunate  habit,  for  the  bored  pupil  reaches  the  last  chapter  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  an  inward  feeling  of  thanksgiving  that,  outside  of  school, 
he  can  choose  his  own  books.  What  the  pupil  really  needs  is  to  be  put 
into  such  a  mood  regarding  the  book  that  he  will  want  to  read  it.  The 
great  masters  of  literature  are  quite  capable  of  holding  their  audiences  if 
they  are  given  a  fair  chance  to  secure  them. 

2.     A  Broad  Acquaintance  With  the  Best  Literature. 

This  can  be  done  in  only  a  small  way  in  elementary  schools.  However, 
by  the  teacher's  reference  to  other  authors  than  those  being  read,  even 
though  there  is  not  time  for  much  more,  he  can  familiarize  children  with 
the  names  of  authors  and  books  which  he  should  know.  The  School 
Library  Bulletins  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  New  York 
City  are  full  of  suggestions  along  this  line.  Lists  of  suitable  books  with 
enough  comment  to  whet  the  curiosity  of  children  should  be  given  occa- 
sionally. In  oral  composition,  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  relate  in- 
cidents from  books  which  they  have  read.  If  the  teacher  wishes  to  en- 
courage the  reading  by  other  pupils  of  the  book  mentioned  she  should 
emphasize  that  desire  by  enlarging  on  the  incident  given,  and  by  showing, 
through  her  manner,  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  that  can  be  derived  from 
the  book.  This  is  a  much  more  effective  method  than  the  direction,  "That 
is  a  good  book.  I  advise  you  to  read  it."  Children  frequently  have  the 
notion  that  good  books  are  necessarily  dull,  and  adults  do  much  to  develop 
this  belief.  Goodness,  under  the  guise  of  interest  or  of  advantage  to  them- 
selves, is  made  doubly  desirable. 

3.  A  Habit  of  Tolerance  Growing  Out  of  the  Study  of  Literature. 

If  the  work  studied  be  a  story,  the  characters  presented  can  be  made 
real  flesh  and  blood.  Dramatization  is  a  great  help  in  creating  this  con- 
ception. The  pupils  can  thus  be  led  to  feel  the  motives  of  the  characters, 
and  to  pass  judgments  on  them  as  he  would  on  companions.  His  field  of 
vision  is  thus  enlarged.  He  is  an  onlooker,  and  he  begets  a  respect  for, 
and  an  interest  in  the  points  of  view,  the  likes  and  dislikes,  and  the  successes 
and  failures  of  other  people.  His  literary  experience,  added  to  his  actual, 
furnishes  him  with  a  sort  of  dictionary  of  life.  He  becomes  acquainted  with 
a  great  variety  of  types,  and  for  his  habit  of  making  snap-shot  conclusions 
about  people  and  things  there  is  substituted  the  more  kindly  one  of  with- 
holding judgment,  at  least,  until  he  is  furnished  with  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  habits  of  thought  must  be  stimulated 
by  suggestion  rather  than  by  positive  teaching. 

4.  A  Habit  of  Searching  for  the  Elements  of  Character  That 

Make  For  the  Success  or  Failure  of  the  Types 

Presented. 

This  tendency  can  be  developed  by  the  teacher  if  she  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  work  in  hand,  for  she  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  em- 
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phasize  by  question  and  suggestion  such  features  as  will  produce  the  de- 
sired result  in  the  child's  mind.  The  article  on  the  "King  of  the  Golden 
River,"  presented  in  this  volume,  illustrates  this  point. 

5.     A  Habit  of  Noting  the  Vocabulary   Used  by  the  Author  with 
the  Purpose  of  Improving  the  Pupil's  Own  Vocabulary. 

This  work  should  he  incidental.  Pupils  should  he  encouraged  to  seek 
the  dictionary,  or  glossary,  or  the  footnotes  in  the  book  for  more  light  on  a 
given  expression.  A  group  of  every-day  words,  useful  in  expressing  the 
experiences  of  the  child,  may  be  selected  from  the  book,  and  placed  on 
a  chart  to  be  hung  in  the  classroom.  The  teacher  should  use  those  words 
as  frequently  as  possible  in  his  conversation  with  the  class,  and  in  his  direc- 
tions to  them.  Pupils  will  be  quick  to  imitate  his  example.  As  a  rule, 
words  from  poems  are  not  so  good  for  this  purpose,  as  the  experience  of 
the  pupil  will  be  in  using  the  word  in  a  prosaic  sense  when  the  association 
desired  just  then  is  a  poetic  one.  (I  believe  that  the  readiness  with  which 
many  of  our  high  school  and  college  boys  have  learned  to  parody  some 
of  the  greatest  poems  in  the  language  is  due  largely  to  the  severely  literal 
translation  in  some  schools  of  the  meaning  of  the  poems,  leaving  nothing 
to  the  imagination.) 

6.     A  Habit  of  Seeking  to  Discover  What  an  Author  Thinks — to 

Regard  the  Masters  of  Literature  as  Friends  Who 

Stand  Ready  to  Advise  and  Comfort  and 

Entertain   Them. 

This  habit  cannot  be  developed  to  any  great  extent  until  pupils  are  of 
high  school  age,  but  every  child  in  the  upper  grades  can  be  made  to  realize 
something  of  the  feeling  of  Charming  when  he  says : 

"No  matter  how  poor  I  am,  no  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my 
own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling,  if  Milton  will  cross  my 
threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shakespeare  open  to  me  the 
worlds  of  imagination,  and  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin 
enrich  me  with  his  practical  wisdom — I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intel- 
lectual companionship,  and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man  though  excluded 
from  what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live." 

Special  Aims  in  the  Study  of  the  Classics. 

The  special  aims  sought  in  teaching  a  masterpiece  vary  almost  as 
widely  as  the  themes  of  the  works  themselves.  The  teacher  must  be  clear 
in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish.  What  he  decides  will 
determine  largely  the  method  of  approach.  For  example  the  Autobiog- 
raphy of  Franklin  will  arouse  keen  interest  only  by  making  such  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  life  of  Franklin  as  will  bring  up  vividly  before  the  pupil's  mind 
a  type  of  man  markedly  successful  throughout  his  career,  largely  because 
of  some  very  noticeable  traits : 

1.  His  habit  of  self-criticism.  (They  should  be  led  to  note  that  he 
deliberately  formed  plans  for  training  himself  mentally  and  morally,  and 
that  he  persistently  carried  them  out.) 
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2.     His  habit  of  zeal  in  the  public  service. 

The  story  of  the  stones  taken  for  the  wharf  illustrates  this.  Also, 
his  efforts  to  found  a  public  library  in  Philadelphia.  Also,  the  street  light- 
ing system  he  introduced  in  Philadelphia,  etc.  These  facts  are  early  evi- 
dence of  his  public  spirit.  This  book  should  be  introduced  by  discussing 
with  pupils  what  they  already  know  about  Franklin.  Enlarge  on  those 
facts  if  necessary  in  order  to  produce  a  unified  impression  of  the  great 
success  of  a  poor  boy.  A  good  method  of  stimulating  them  to  read  is  to 
say  to  the  class : 

"If  you  could  discover  by  talking  to  Franklin  just  how  he  attained  such 
prominence  you  would  gain  most  valuable  information.  If  we  had  to  take 
a  journey  over  an  unfamiliar  road,  and  a  traveler  who  had  been  over  it  in- 
formed us  just  where  the  rocks  and  holes  and  narrow  places  were,  we 
would  be  very  grateful  to  him,  for  we  could  then  go  along  with  our  eyes 
open.  Travelers  seldom  tell  strangers  about  these  things,  but  they  are 
sure  to  tell  their  families  and  friends.  At  first  Franklin  did  not  intend  to 
talk  to  the  whole  world  how  he  managed  things,  but  only  to  his  son.  Notice 
that  the  Autobiography  begins  with  "Dear  Son."  (Children,  as  well  as 
grown-up  folks  like  to  think  they  are  hearing  news  intended  only  for  the 
chosen  few.)  In  order  to  encourage  and  help  his  son,  he  relates  the  many 
experiences  of  his  life,  explaining  how  and  when  and  why  he  failed  or  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  his  ambitions.  He  tried  to  save  his  son  from  mis- 
takes by  giving  him  opportunity  to  profit  by  his  father's  experience. 
Later,  the  book  was  published,  and  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
chance  to  find  out  what  he  says. 

If  the  book  is  introduced  in  this  way,  pupils  want  to  read  it  for  the 
profit  to   themselves  contained   in   it. 

Special  Aims  Stated. 

The  following  questions  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  a 
given  classic  in  order  to  determine  the  main  purpose  in  teaching  the  book : 

1.  Is  the  book  to  be  studied  primarily  because  of  the  information 
contained  in  it?    Example  :    Hawthorne's  True  Stories  of  New  England. 

2.  Is  the  main  purpose  to  furnish  ideals  of  conduct  or  of  life?  Ex- 
ample: Hawthorne's  Great  Stone  Face.  The  beautiful  type  of  character, 
unconscious  of  goodness,  yet  living  to  serve  others,  as  shown  by  Ernest,  is 
a  fine  example  of  this. 

3.  Is  it  specifically  to  arouse  patriotism?  Example:  Warren's  Ad- 
dress, Man  Without  a  Country. 

4.  Is  it  to  help  us  bear  an  unpleasant  environment?  Example:  The 
King  of  the  Golden  River. 

5.  Will  it  help  the  individual  in  his  practical  relations  with  life?  Ex- 
ample :    The  Autobiography  of  Franklin. 

6.  Is  its  purpose  to  cultivate  the  imagination,  and  to  furnish  pure 
pleasure?     Example :   A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

7.  Is  it  to  arouse  sympathy  for  the  creatures  around  us  by  the  con- 
templation of  life  from  an  animal's  point  of  view?    Example:  Black  Beauty. 
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8.  Is  it  an  economic  or  social  ideal,  which  can  be  brought  out  as  in, 
for  example,  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village;  Robinson  Crusoe? 

In  the  first,  The  Deserted  Village,  the  dangers  of  congestion  in  cities, 
with  the  loss  of  the  simplicity  of  country  life  can  be  shown.  In  none  of 
this  work  should  the  general  aims  in  teaching  the  classics  be  lost  sight  of. 

Robinson  Crusoe  is  an  ideal  book  by  means  of  which  to  impress  the 
following  truths : 

(a)  The  need  of  an  organized  society  in  order  to  live  a  life  of  com- 
fort. 

(b)  The  natural  desire  of  most  men  for  companionship. 

(c)  The  value  of  knowing  how  to  meet  a  situation;  that  is  the  ability 
to  utilize  the  things  at  hand  to  serve  one  in  need. 

(d)  The  tendency  to  invention,  if  a  civilized  man  is  stimulated  suffi- 
ciently by  a  great  necessity. 

This  is  only  a  suggestion  of  what  this  book  contains.  Comments  to 
arouse  these  lines  of  thought  should  be  only  incidental  to  the  pleasurable 
reading  of  the  story. 

Literary  Appreciation,   and   How  to  Arouse  It. 

Literary  appreciation  rightly  considered  is  the  result  of  such  a  training 
of  the  taste  and  the  sympathies  as  shall  enable  one  to  rightly  value  the 
noblest  literary  efforts  expressed  by  man  during  the  long  experience  of  the 
race. 

If  a  love  for  good  literature  is  created,  literary  appreciation  is  im- 
bibed unconsciously.  Even  in  the  lower  grades  suggestions  may  be  made 
which  will  lead  children  to  feel  something  of  the  personality  and  style 
of  an  author.  For  example,  the  playful  humor  of  Stevenson,  his  remark- 
able selection  of  specific  language,  and  his  ability  to  give  quick  glimpses  of 
people  and  of  scenery  in  single  phrases,  can  be  easily  shown.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  in  early  years  style  is  felt  rather  than  noted. 

Sometimes  appreciation  is  aroused  through  a  knowledge  of  the  stimu- 
lus which  prompted  the  author  to  write.  For  example,  the  fitness  of  the 
words  to  the  spirit,  expressed  in  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  but  half 
felt  if  pupils  are  not  led  to  picture  the  writer  as,  from  the  vessel  of  the 
enemy,  he  watched  with  beating  heart  the  outcome  of  that  night  of  awful 
suspense. 

Even  in  the  highest  grades  there  should  be  no  minute  analysis,  no  at- 
tention to  the  minor  details  of  style.  If  pupils  are  reading  a  novel,  or  a 
drama,  it  is  enough  that  they  feel  that  there  is  a  plot,  that  there  is  an  inter- 
relation among  the  characters,  and  that  the  story  has  a  setting  or  back- 
ground. They  can  also  be  led  to  feel  that  the  author  injects  something 
which  we  call  personality  into  it  that  makes  it  different  from  a  similar 
theme  handled  by  another  writer.  It  is  very  unwise,  however,  to  demon- 
strate all  this  in  a  formal  fashion  from  a  masterpiece  which  students  are 
reading  for  the  first  time.  Let  pupils  have  the  experience  of  pure  pleasure 
on  their  introduction  to  a  great  work.  Do  not  give  them  the  idea  that 
the  reading  of  a  masterpiece  is  synonymous  with  slavishly  hard  thinking. 
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Our  tendency  in  literature  seems  to  be  to  make  a  difficult  intellectual  pro- 
cess of  what  was  written  to  afford  the  highest  pleasure.  When  we  ob- 
serve the  libraries  of  criticism  that  have  grown  up  around  the  drama  of 
Shakespeare  one  can  hardly  escape  the  inference  that  his  works  are  simply 
for  study.  Yet,  if  Shakespeare  were  living,  what  would  he  think  of  all 
this?  Was  not  his  whole  effort  spent  in  the  entertainment  and  amusement 
of  his  audiences?  Entertainment  and  instruction  were  Shakespeare's  aims. 
For  this  reason  we  must  first  read  his  plays  or  see  them  acted,  just  for  pure 
enjoyment,  or  we  will  never  have  a  true  appreciation  of  his  marvelous 
creations  and  his  inimitable  style. 

Much  can  be  done  when  studying  poetry  to  instill  a  feeling  for  the 
artistic  elements  in  the  poem.  Children,  however  young,  should  be  led 
to  feel  the  rhythm,  alliteration  or  parallelism  entering  into  it.  Teachers 
should  not  label  each  characteristic  with  a  difficult  name,  but  pupils  can 
mark  the  beat,  or  repeat  the  lines  in  order  to  feel  their  smoothness,  etc. 
They  can  note  the  accented  and  the  unaccented  syllables.  This  knowledge 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  proper  rendering  of  such  a  poem  as  Hiawatha. 
Pupils  should  be  trained  to  seek  the  same  rhythmical  effects  that  th'ey  would 
in  good  music.  Children  should  be  taught  very  early  the  difference  be- 
tween rhyme  and  rhythm.  It  often  happens  that  because  the  teacher  has 
criticized  the  sing-song  reading  of  the  pupil  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  read 
without  pause  from  one  line  to  another,  thus  destroying  the  rhythm. 

For    example : 

"The  noble  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word. 

:|:  :|;  ^c  :|c  >;;  :fc  ;|c 

Honor  to  her;  and  let  a  tear 

Fall   for   her   sake   on    Stonewall's   bier." 

In  order  to  avoid  the  rhyme  effect  children  are  permitted  to  ignore 
the  final  pause,  which  occurs  at  the  close  of  every  line  of  poetry,  and  to 
read  "stirred  to  life"  and  "let  a  tear  fall,"  transferring  the  pause  to  the 
second  line,  thus  adding  an  extra  syllable  to  that  line,  and  shortening  the 
first  one  by  one  beat.  The  result  is  that  the  rhythm  is  destroyed.  The 
rhyme  effect  may  be  avoided  by  showing  pupils  how  to  sustain  the  tone 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  if  the  thought  is  not  completed.  They  can  see  that 
it  is  possible  to  wait,  and  still  make  the  listener  feel  that  the  thought  is 
unfinished. 

There  are  many  children,  and  grown  folks,  too,  for  that  matter,  whose 
taste  for  poetry  has  never  been  developed.  Their  interest  in  it  is  a  purely 
artificial  one.  Culture  demands  that  they  have  some  acquaintance  with 
great  English  classics  and,  consequently,*  they  attempt  to  acquire  not  a 
sympathy  with,  or  understanding  of,  the  author's  thought,  but  a  definite 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  ideas  in  the  poem  which  can  be  reduced  to 
tangible  prose.  In  some  high  schools  children  are  obliged  to  reproduce 
every  detail  and  elaborate  every  figure  that  occurs  in  the  work  read.  If 
teachers  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  poet's  medium  is  not  always  as 
flexible  as  his  thought — that  the  many  turns  and  changes  and  attempts  at 
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word  play  are  often  due  to  the  need  for  rhythmical  effects,  they  would 
not  destroy  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  beautiful  language  by  requiring 
pupils  to  make  such  tortuous  explanations.  The  teacher  should  question 
for  the  facts  only,  in  a  very  general  way.  He  should  habituate  the  child 
to  thinking  of  poetry  as  a  special  realm  of  expression  which  should  be 
penetrated  for  its  thought  in  some  such  manner  as  he  must  look  for  the 
meaning  in  exquisite  music — that  is  by  putting  himself  into  a  sympathetic 
mood,  and  then  listening  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  being. 

When  pupils  have  advanced  far  enough  in  composition  to  appreciate 
the  need  of  an  introduction  and  a  background,  the  attention  can  then  be 
profitably  called  to  the  methods  of  great  writers.  The  pupil  can  be  led  to 
ask,  "How  did  Hawthorne  begin  his  description  of  Grandfather's  chair?" 
"How  does  Stevenson  cause  us  to  get  his  impressions  of  Mr.  Hyde?" 
Even  then,  analysis  should  be  made  only  after  the  book  has  served  its 
purpose  in  the  reading  lesson. 

Now  and  again  argument  is  brought  to  bear  against  teaching  master- 
pieces of  literature  in  the  elementary  school.  The  real  question,  however, 
is  "Hozv  should  they  be  taught?"  If  they  are  so  presented  that  the  pupil 
is  made  to  dislike  them,  then  great  injury  is  done  him,  for  he  will  think 
not  only  of  the  work  in  hand  as  dull,  but  he  is  apt  to  conclude  that  all 
ereat  literature  is  dull. 
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Burrotigh's  Birds  and  Bees.  Sharp  Eyes  and 

Other  Papers. 

General  Remarks. 

It  is  not  always  necessary,  or  even  wise,  to  make  an  extended  study  of 
an  author's  life  a  prerequisite  to  the  study  of  one  of  his  works.  For  example, 
few  of  Longfellow's  poems  require  detailed  information  as  to  the  manner 
of  life  of  the  poet.  Some  single  facts  may  be  needed  to  illumine  The  Chil- 
dren s  Hour  or  The  Bridge  or  The  Village  Blacksmith ;  but,  on  the  whole 
the  subject  matter  of  his  poems  seems  not  to  have  been  suggested  by  his 
own  personal  feeling  and  experience.  The  facts  of  some  other  poet's  life 
might  have  accounted  for  it  just  as  rationally.  On  the  other  hand,  little  of 
the  philosophy,  or  of  the  pathos  contained  in  the  poems  of  Robert  Burns 
can  be  understood  unless  the  reader  knows  much  of  the  poverty  and  bitter- 
ness and  struggle  in  the  life  of  the  man.  We  can  thoroughly  appreciate 
Shakespeare's  dramas,  and  yet  enter  into  controversy  over  their  authorship, 
but  who  would  expect  to  comprehend,  and  to  appreciate  all  that  is  presented 
to  the  reader  in  The  Deserted  Village  or  The  Hear  of  Wakefield  without 
first  interesting  himself  in  that  thriftless  and  ludicrous,  hut.  withal,  that 
generous,  lovable,  sensitive  character,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  himself  more 
worthy,  it  may  be,  of  study,  than  anything,  however  exquisite,  that  he  has 
written.  To  be  sure,  the  result  of  reading  such  works  as  those  of  Shake- 
speare, is  that  we  want  to  know  something  of  the  manner  of  man  who  could 
produce  them.  However,  that  is  a  different  matter  from  needing  to  know 
his  life  in  order  to  understand  the  work.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  wish  to 
read  Byron's  poems  we  should  turn  immediately  to  his  life  and  wanderings 
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in  order  to  comprehend  them.  The  reason  for  this  difference  in  the  method 
of  approach  is  that  Shakespeare  was  marvelously  objective  in  all  that  he 
wrote  (unless  it  be  the  sonnets),  while  Byron  was  intensely,  almost  pain- 
fully, subjective — that  is,  he  wrote  himself  and  his  moods  into  the  lines. 

Furthermore,  certain  forms  of  literature  brings  us  into  very  close  touch 
with  the  author's  personal  views  and  feelings.  This  is  true  of  the  essay, 
particularly  so,  if  it  is  of  informal  character.  Such  an  essay  is  shaped  to  the 
writer's  mood,  and  easily  lends  itself,  first,  to  one  phase  of  the  subject,  and 
then  to  another.  There  is  so  much  opportunity  for  the  personal  element  to 
enter  in  that  much  of  the  charm  of  the  work  is  lost  if  the  reader  has  not  an 
acquaintance  with  the  habits,  and  even  the  foibles,  of  the  writer.  Reading 
matter  of  this  class  is  really  an  expression  of  the  author's  life  and  surround- 
ings, his  modes  of  thought,  and  his  special  tastes,  and,  therefore,  a  knowledge 
of  such  phases  of  the  author's  life  as  are  shown  in  his  works  furnishes  a 
key  to  the  best  and  most  inspiring  pages  he  has  written. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  a  study  of  the  essays  entitled  Birds  and  Bees, 
Sharp  Eyes,  and  Other  Papers,  by  John  Burroughs  need  this  preliminary 
consideration  of  the  life  of  the  man.  The  facts  needed  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained from  any  biographical  sketch  of  John  Burroughs.  However,  their 
insertion  here  may  be  a  convenience  for  many  teachers.  The  notes  will 
serve  as  working  knowledge  for  the  teacher,  rather  than  for  the  pupils. 
The  time  is  too  limited  for  such  detail  except  as  it  may  be  given  to  the  class 
through  the  running  comments  of  the  teacher,  when  the  reading  matter 
suggests  the  need.  There  will  be  time  in  class  to  present  only  such  phases 
of  Burrough's  life  as  appear  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  book  about  to  be 
read.  Suggestions  to  pupils  should  be  along  such  lines  as  will  bring  out 
the  following: 

1.  That  Burroughs  was  born  in  a  delightful  country  place,  where  his 
surroundings  favored  his  coming  into  close  touch  with  nature. 

2.  That,  apparently,  he  lived  a  most  commonplace,  simple  life  until 
after  an  age  when  many  people  find  themselves  in  high  places. 

3.  That  he  used  every  opportunity  for  making  his  senses  alert,  so 
that  in  reality,  at  this  time,  he  was  a  man  of  superior  mind  and  ability. 

4.  That  his  love  for  nature  makes  him  regard  it  a  great  privilege  just 
to  be  alive  and  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  great  world  of  life. 

5.  That  Burroughs  formed  the  habit  very  early  of  writing  down  his 
observations  and  impressions.     (A  good  habit  for  pupils  to  form.) 

6.  That  he  was  determined  to  be  original,  to  be  himself  in  all  that  he 
wrote.  He  would  not  permit  himself  to  be  a  copyist,  even  of  the  work  of 
those  he  recognized  as  masters.  His  compositions  were  good  because  he 
wrote  about  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  or  had  clearly  understood  and 
loved. 

7.  That  publishers  want  his  work  because  it  is  so  unusually  sincere ; 
that  the  reader  cannot  get  away  from  the  feeling  that  he  is  reading  what 
Burroughs  has  found  to  be  true. 

8.  That  Burroughs  has  succeeded  in  finding  abundance  in  nature  to 
observe  and  write  about,  even  when  he  was  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
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ington  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  Treasury  Building,  engaged  in  a  most 
prosaic  occupation,  that  of  keeper  of  a  vault.  Most  men  would  have  had 
very  sordid  reflections  when  so  constantly  in  touch  with  Mammon.  (Lead 
pupils  to  see  that,  through  the  imagination,  people  may  take  themselves  out 
of  their  surroundings,  and,  in  spirit,  live  where  they  please.) 

9.  That  Burroughs  sympathized  with,  and  enjoyed  life  as  he  saw  it, 
whether  watching  a  swarm  of  bees  go  off,  or  sagging  down  his  pockets  with 
apples,  or  putting  a  leafy  twig  over  a  song  sparrow's  nest  to  shade  it  from 
the  sun. 

10.  That  he  learned  much  from  unlettered  men  who  knew  nature  better 
than  they  did  books. 

11.  That  his  great  fund  of  information,  and  his  impressions,  were 
gotten  directly  through  his  senses  in  contact  with  primal  things  in  nature. 

Note  to  teacher. — This  last  point  ought  to  be  kept  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  pupils  pursuing  any  branch  of  nature  work,  or  of  manual  work. 
People  are  so  given  to  mistaking  mere  pedantry  for  knowledge.  We  are 
hampered  by  the  same  old  fetters  that  have  bound  mankind  for  centuries, 
and  that  is  the  deification  of  books.  Pupils  should  be  shown  that  direct  or 
first-hand  evidence,  expressed  in  the  words,  "I  saw  it,"  is  a  different  thing 
from  "I  read  it"  or  "It  was  told  to  me."  They  should  be  shown  that,  while 
reading  emphasizes  what  is  seen,  and  seeing  verifies  what  is  read;  that, 
while  our  environment  is,  as  a  rule,  so  narrow  that  we  must  depend  for 
information  ,  to  a  large  extent,  on  other  people,  and  on  books,  in  order  to 
have  any  breadth  of  view,  still,  that  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  the 
knowledge  that  is  gotten  through  such  a  medium.  Books  may  record  what 
the  author  has  seen,  as  in  Birds  and  Bees,  but,  very  often,  if  they  are  of  an 
informational  character,  they  are  merely  records  of  what  has  passed  from 
nation  to  nation,  and  from  age  to  age,  discolored  and  sometimes  mutilated 
beyond  recognition.  Many  of  the  historical  and  biographical  works  of  the 
past  are  of  this  character.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  hundreds  of  books, 
once  authoritative,  are  now  discredited  because  a  few  men  resolved  to  open 
their  own  eyes  and  see,  examine,  and  verify  for  themselves,  instead  of  taking 
for  granted  what  other  people  said  and  wrote.  Thus  we  have  today  the  new- 
method  of  historical  research,  and  the  new  school  of  historians  as  a  result. 
Old  prejudices,  existing  for  centuries  against  nations  and  against  religious 
beliefs,  are  being  dispelled  because  they  are  found  to  rest  on  false  premises, 
or  on  misstatements  of  facts  due  to  insufficient  or  indirect  information. 
Scientific  methods  are  being  applied  to  all  lines  of  work,  but  their  influence 
is  not  felt  strong  enough,  as  yet,  to  overthrow  this  reverence  for  "what  is 
said  in  the  book."  To  what  is  much  of  the  wrangle  due  between  trade 
school  ideals  and  so-called  schools  for  cultural  purposes  except  to  this  same 
bogy  of  pedantry  under  another  name? 

Notes  for  the  Teacher  on  the  Life  of  John  Burroughs. 
In  the  beautiful  spring  time   (April  3,   1837),  on  the  western  borders 
of  the  Catskill  Mountains   (Roxbury,  N.  Y.),  John  Burroughs  was  born. 
Throughout   his  childhood   and   babyhood,   and,   in    fact,   until   his   twenty- 
sixth  year,  he  lived  in  Roxbury,  working  on  his  father's  farm,  and  getting. 
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in  early  life,  what  education  the  village  school  had  to  offer.  Later  he  went 
to  a  near  by  academy,  and  then  taught  school  for  a  time  in  a  neighboring 
town.  Soon  after,  he  married  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted 
in  the  place  where  he  taught.  He  lived  in  very  simple  fashion  during  this 
period  of  his  life.  He  was  not  surrounded  by  literary  people,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  many  friends  among  unlettered  men,  who  knew  nature 
better  than  they  knew  books.  These  companions,  probably,  helped  to  keep 
Burroughs  in  touch  with  simple  things  in  life  and  thought.  His  mind 
was  not  influenced  or  biased  by  efforts  to  adjust  himself  to  the  conventional 
life  of  fashionable  society,  nor  was  it  hampered  by  conventional  modes  of 
expression.  Hence,  the  delightful  originality,  freshness,  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  his  writings. 

Even  in  his  childhood  days,  he  realized  the  freedom  of  the  country,  and 
reveled  in  the  glories  of  the  woods.  He  tells  us,  "As  a  farmer  boy,  I  had 
known  all  the  common  birds  well,  and  had  loved  the  woods  passionately." 
This  understanding  of  nature  and  intense  sympathy  with  her  moods  pervade 
all  that  he  writes. 

His  opportunities  for  formal  literary  training  were  slight.  In  his 
youth  he  says  that  he  was  fond  of  the  essays  of  Doctor  Johnson,  but,  in 
later  life,  he  turned  to  Emerrson.  The  great  Concord  seer's  remarkable 
independence  of  thought,  unhampered  by  the  cramped  notions  of  the  times, 
he  felt,  emphasized  his  own  need  of  freedom.  He  studied  Emerson  so 
faithfully  that  his  first  articles  were  criticised  on  that  score.  With  his 
characteristic  good  sense,  he  accepted  the  criticism,  and,  fearng  that  he  might 
become  too  close  an  imitator  of  Emerson,  he  resolved  to  guard  himself 
against  this  tendency  by  striking  into  a  new  field  and  working  it  out  accord- 
ing to  his  own  feeling  and  judgment.     Thus  he  began  his  nature  sketches. 

Soon  after  he  met  with  articles  written  by  that  great  lover  of  nature, 
Thoreau.  Without  doubt,  these  essays  gave  him  a  still  more  positive  bent 
toward  the  great  out-of-doors.  Later,  he  seems  to  have  been  filled  with 
admiration  for  the  work  of  Walt  Whitman,  and,  possibly,  the  writer  last 
named  made  a  deeper  impression  on  him  than  any  other,  both  as  to  per- 
sonality and  to  his  chosen  literary  field.  However,  Emerson's  style  has  had 
the  greater  influence  upon  his  manner  of  writing. 

Burrougs'  first  book  was  Notes  on  Walt  Whitman,  and  thirty  years  later 
he  dealt  with  the  same  subject  in  a  more  extended  way,  treating  of  the  man, 
his  poetry  and  his  philosophy.  The  Flight  of  the  Eagle  also  has  for  its 
subject  Whitman.  Burroughs  has  also  written  essays  on  Emerson  and  on 
Thoreau. 

In  1864,  Burroughs  entered  the  service  of  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  Lmited  States  government.  For  a  time  he  was  keeper  of  one  of  the 
vaults,  and  for  the  best  part  of  the  day  his  only  duty  was  to  be  at  his  desk. 
At  these  times  he  journeyed  in  imagination  off  to  the  country,  with  which 
he  was  so  familiar.  He  took  such  pleasure  in  living  over  again  the  things 
he  saw  and  did  in  those  early  days  that  he  delighted  in  writing  down  those 
impressions.  Wake  Robin  and  Winter  Sunshine  he  has  given  us  as  the 
fruit  of  those  leisure  hours. 
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While  Burroughs  lived  at  the  capital  he  enjoyed  many  long  walks 
through  the  beautiful  suburbs,  which  in  that  time  were  almost  in  a  state 
of  nature.  Spring  at  the  Capital  and  many  other  such  papers  show  how 
keenly  he  enjoyed  his  life  on  the  Potomac. 

He  made  two  visits  to  England,  one  in  1871,  on  business  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  again  on  his  own  account,  some  years  later.  Of  these 
visits,  he  gives  us  his  impressions  in  An  October  Abroad,  and  in  the  volume 
Fresh  Fields.  In  1873,  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  Treasury,  and  became 
receiver  of  a  suspended  national  bank.  For  many  years  after  his 
business  was  that  of  a  national  bank  examiner.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  his  training  in  the  wilds  of  nature,  resulting  in  a  habit  of  keen 
observation  helped  him  in  this  business  of  analyzing  columns  of  figures. 
Remarkable  evidence  of  this  power  is  shown  in  an  article  written  by  him 
for  the  Century  Magazine  (March,  1881)  on  Broken  Banks  and  Lax 
Directors.  The  special  habit  of  observing  animal  and  plant  life  had,  with 
him,  been  developed  into  the  general  habit  of  seeing  all  things  intelligently — 
of  recognizing  and  eliminating  accidental  features,  and  dwelling  only  on  the 
essential. 

Although  Burroughs  lived  in  many  places  and  mastered  many  lines  of 
work,  his  early  associations  led  him  to  prefer  the  open  of  nature  when  he 
was  able  to  choose  his  home.  Soon  after  leaving  Washington,  he  bought 
a  fruit  farm  at  West  Park,  on  the  Hudson,  near  the  lower  Catskill  Moun- 
tains. Here  he  built  himself  a  cabin  study  down  in  the  woods  by  the  river, 
away  from  his  farm  house.  He  felt  that  he  wanted  a  place  shut  off  from 
the  world  of  people,  where  he  could  be  close  to  the  birds  and  bees,  to  the 
blossoming  plants,  to  the  rivulets,  and  the  mountains.  He  could  thus  be 
uninterrupted  while  he  studied  all  phases  of  nature  about  which  he  loved 
to  write.  Here,  in  this  ideal  spot,  he  devotes  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to 
simple  occupations,  such  as  raising  grapes  and  celery.  In  the  meantime. 
he  has  not  forgotten  to  register  his  thoughts.  His  articles  show  that  they 
are  written  about  what  he  has  seen  and  loved  in  nature.  He  has  had  no 
difficulty,  either  here  or  abroad,  in  getting  publishers  to  accept  anything  he 
chose  to  offer  them.  Lowell,  when  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  re- 
marked, "I  am  always  delighted  to  get  an  essay  from  John  Burroughs.  It 
is  almost  like  a  trip  to  the  woods." 

Besides  his  outdoor  papers,  he  has  written  many  articles  on  life  and 
literature  which  he  calls  In  Door  Sketches.  He  has  also  written  a  few- 
articles  on  his  own  life,  which  contain  most  interesting  material.  With  his 
characteristic  modesty,  he  apologizes  for  the  information  he  gives  us  by 
entitling  these  papers  An  Egotistical  Chapter. 

As  accounting  for  the  freshness  and  originality  of  his  work,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  how  fixed  a  habit  it  has  become  to  record  his  observations 
wherever  he  makes  them.  We  read  of  Dickens  that  he  noted  his  impressions 
of  people  whenever  and  wherever  he  happened  to  be.  In  the  same  manner 
Burroughs'  thoughts  may  be  found  registered  on  the  backs  of  old  envelopes, 
on  the  margins  of  newspapers,  on  bits  of  birch  bark,  and.  sometimes,  even 
on  the  walls  of  his  cabin. 
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In  this  same  cabin,  which  he  calls  Slabsides,  may  be  found  the  most 
curious  assortment  of  interesting  studies — birds'  eggs,  birds'  nests,  feathers, 
pebbles,  bits  of  rock,  oddly  twisted  sticks,  and  books  full  of  pressed  flowers. 

The  following  interesting  glimpse  of  the  author  and  his  life  is  recorded 
by  Elbert  Hubbard,  as  given  a  visitor  to  Slabsides : 

"It  is  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  out  through  the  climbing  morn- 
ing-glories, upon  which  the  dew  yet  sparkles,  I  see  John  Burroughs  working 
intently  in  the  garden.  He  is  hatless  and  coatless,  and  his  tumbled  snow- 
white  hair  and  beard  are  like  a  halo  about  his  head.  The  sun  peeding  over 
the  mountain-top  seems  to  caress  him.  Its  rays  fall  upon  him  like  a  bene- 
diction. He  is  the  center  of  the  picture,  all  around  him  is  the  green 
growing  celery,  and  outside  of  this  little  valley  rise  the  hills,  emerald  at  the 
base,  growing  purple  at  the  top,  and  crowned  by  a  zuhite  mist." 
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Course  of  Study. 
Mode  of  Approach  to  the  Study  of  the  Book. 

Although  Burroughs  has  a  marked  fondness  for  simple  words  and 
simple  constructions,  still,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  frequent  word  drills, 
previous  to  the  reading  period.  Rapid  questioning  and  explanation  may  be 
necessary  to  elucidate  some  meanings,  still,  frequently,  the  context  is  the 
best  interpreter  of  its  individual  words.  Too  much  getting  ready  may 
make  a  toilsome  process  of  what  might  have  been  a  delightful  reading 
lesson.  In  works  having  tut  one  marked  story  thread,  it  is  very  irritating 
to  children  to  have  the  solution  of  the  problem  delayed  by  lengthy  word 
drills,  need  of  which  they  do  not  feel  greatly.  Of  course,  in  these  essays 
of  Borroughs  there  is  less  danger  of  impatience,  as  the  center  of  interest 
changes  frequently.  The  observations,  incidents,  and  anecdotes  are  related 
so  naturally  that  the  reader  is  taken  with  Burroughs,  in  imagination,  through 
the  woods  and  fields.  He  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  by  means  of  the  natur- 
alist's eyes.  He  strolls  along  at  a  comfortable  speed,  ready  to  halt  here  or 
there,  when  anything  unusual  attracts  his  attention.  In  reading  of  such  a 
character,  interruptions  and  delays  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  me- 
chanics of  reading,  are  not  fatal  to  interest  in  the  subject  matter. 

In  connection  with  these  readings,  specimens  or  pictures  of  birds  and 
bees  should  be  used,  as  so  few  city  children  have  clearly  defined  notions 
of  things,  with  which  every  country  child  is  familiar. 

Right  study  of  such  reading  should  tend  to  develop  the  habits  of 

1.  Close  observation. 

2.  Good  fellowship  towards  the  common  things  of  life. 

3.  Looking  beneath  the  surface  because  of  a  deeper  insight  into  nature 
and  nature's  laws. 

4.  Self-reliance  that  comes  from  a  belief  in  one's  own  power  to  dis- 
cover truth. 

5.  Interest  in  life  not  limited  to  companionship  of  men  but  of  all 
nature. 
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City  girls  and  boys,  especially,  need  a  stimulus  to  seek  the  woods  and 
fields,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  varieties  of  life  around 
them.  This  is  given  through  Burroughs'  way  of  investing  nature,  animate 
and  inanimate,  with  human  motives.  Such  ideas  always  awaken  an  interest 
in  children,  for  with  them,  the  boundary  line  between  the  figurative  and  the 
literal  world  is  not  so  marked  as  it  becomes  in  adult  years. 

Then,  too,  so  many  common  sense  ideas  are  introduced,  under  the  guise 
of  good  natured  fun,  that  children  see  readily  how  much  profit,  as  well  as 
pleasure,  such  reading  may  contain.  They  show  a  quiet  enthusiasm  which  is 
much  saner  and  healthier  than  the  intense  excitement  sometimes  aroused  by 
the  dramatic  action  of  the  moving  picture  variety  of  story.  Many  city 
children  have  so  much  of  haste  and  worry  and  noise  in  their  daily  lives  as 
to  come  to  school  over  stimulated  already.  The  kind  of  reading  needed  is 
that  which  will  render  them  less  hysterical,  by  controlling,  softening,  and 
directing  their  emotions  into  right  channels.  This  understanding  of  and 
gentle  sympathy  with  the  bigger  world  of  nature  gives  their  feelings  a 
healthy  outlet.  They  should  be  led  to  realize  the  truth  of  Longfellow's 
beautiful  lines : 

"If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows,  that  thou  wouldst  forget, 
If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills !    No  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  nature  wears." 

The  following  questions  and  suggestions,  with  a  few  selected  excerpts, 
are  given  as  illustrative  of  the  mode  of  procedure  during  the  reading  lesson : 

In  connection  with  the  questions  given,  it  may  be  permissible  to  state 
that  the  writer  has  purposely  used  more  difficult  constructions  than  those 
given  5A  pupils  in  the  study  of  The  King  of  the  Golden  River.  Pupils  in 
the  seventh  year  should  be  conversed  with  in  language  involving  an  in- 
creasingly large  range  of  words.  The  vocabulary  of  the  ordinary  child 
remains  at  a  standstill,  after  the  first  five  years  of  school  life,  unless  it  is 
forced  by  requiring  him  to  comprehend  something  beyond  the  bald  questions 
given  in  primary  work.  Children,  and  adults,  too,  for  that  matter,  are 
wofully  lacking  in  effort  to  acquire  a  vocabulary  beyond  their  everyday 
needs.  The  desire  to  express  in  fitting  language  the  higher  feelings  and 
aspirations  of  the  mind  are  frequently  not  very  strong,  unless  it  is  stimulated 
by  proper  education. 

Such  answers  as  are  given  here  are  not  necessarily  those  that  the  pupil 
will  give,  but  rather  such  as  are  sought  by  the  teacher.  Complete  state- 
ments are  given  in  those  replies  only  in  such  instances  as  they  would  be 
given  by  a  trained  adult  under  similar  circumstances.  When,  in  matters  of 
information,  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  permanent  association  between  two 
ideas  as  "Bees  thrive  in  fertile  countries,"  then  it  is  wise  to  require  a  com- 
plete statement.  However,  the  purpose  in  most  of  the  questions  here  given 
is  to  test  the  child's  comprehension  of  the  printed  page,  to  stimulate  his 
interest  in  the  reading  matter,  and  to  give  him  a  chance  to  express  himself 
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when  he  feels  deeply  about  certain  facts,  or  opinions  given  in  the  book. 
Also,  now  and  then,  the  teacher  wishes  to  emphasize  what  Burroughs  thinks. 
If  the  facts  previously  given  have  been  along  the  right  lines,  pupils  will  like 
the  writer  so  well  that  they  will  wish  to  know  what  he  thinks. 

Much  of  this  reading  matter  also  furnishes  excellent  material  for  oral 
composition  and  for  memory  work,  but  that  phase  of  the  subject  is  too 
broad  to  be  included  in  the  present  paper. 

From  Birds. — The  birds  have  nearly  all  found  out  the  trick  of  the  jay, 
and  when  lie  conies  sneaking  through  flic  trees  in  May  and  June  in  quest 
of  eggs,  he  is  quickly  exposed  and  roundly  abused.  It  is  amusing  to  see 
the  robins  hustle  him  out  of  the  tree  which  holds  their  nest.  They  cry 
"Thief,  thief!"  to  the  top  of  their  voices  as  they  charge  upon  him,  and  the 
jay  retorts  in  a  voice  scarcely  less  complimentary,  as  he  makes  off.         % 

"What  is  the  trick  of  the  jay?" 

"What  is  meant  by  sneaking  along?" 

"Is  the  word  ever  used  with  regard  to  people?" 

"What  does  it  mean  then?" 

"Why  does  the  jay  come  sneaking?" 

"Use  other  words  in  place  of  roundly  abused."1 

"Did  you  ever  hear  a  bird  cry  'Thief'?" 

"What  does  Burroughs  mean,  then?" 

Ans.  Their  voices  sounded  as  if  they  were  saying  it.  They  acted  as 
if  they  were  saying  it. 

"What  does  the  jay  retorts  mean?" 

"Can  you  imagine  what  he  might  be  trying  to  say?" 

From  The  Tragedy  of  the  Nests. — Most  birds  seem  to  make  very  hard 
work  of  incubation.  It  is  a  kind  of  martyrdom  which  appears  to  tax  their 
powers  of  endurance.  They  have  sucli  a  fixed,  rigid,  predetermined  look, 
pressed  dozen  in  the  nest,  and  as  motionless  as  if  made  of  cast-iron.  But 
the  wood  pewee  is  an  exception.  She  is  largely  visible  above  the  rim  of 
the  nest.  Her  attitude  is  easy  and  graceful ;  she  moves  her  head  this  way 
and  that,  and  seems  to  take  note  of  whatever  goes  on  about  her;  and  if  her 
neighbor  were  to  drop  in  for  a  little  social  chat,  she  could  doubtless  do  her 
part.  In  fact,  she  makes  light  and  easy  work  of  what  to  most  other  birds 
is  such  a  serious  and  engrossing  matter.  If  it  does  not  look  like  play  with 
her,  it,  at  least,  looks  like  leisure  and  quiet  contemplation. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  number  of  birds  that  Burroughs  must  have 
observed  on  their  nests  to  find  this  out?" 

"Why  do  birds  find  it  so  hard  to  care  for  the  eggs?" 

Ans.     "They  have  to  stay  on  the  nest  so  long." 

"Do  all  birds  have  to  stay  the  same  length  of  time?" 

"Where  would  they  like  to  be?" 

"Why  do  they  think  they  must  stay  on  the  nest?" 

"What  is  a  rigid,  predetermined  look?" 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  person  wearing  such  a  look?" 

"If  so,  did  you  know  why  he  looked  so?" 

"Describe  a  wood  pewee.  (Show  a  specimen,  or,  at  least,  a  picture 
of  one.) 
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"Where  does  she  like  to  sit ?" . . " Why  ?" 

Ans.     "To  see  what   is  going  on  around  her." 

"How  does  she  feel  toward  her  neighbors?" 

.S7/t-  makes  easy  work  of  what  she  has  to  do. 

"Do  you  know  of  any  people  who  find  work  eas\  when  other  people 
make  the  same  work  difficult?" 

Note- — A  discussion  on   work   in  the  classroom   is  profitable  here,  as 
"The  window  shades  roll  up  the  instant  Alary  pulls  the  cord,  while  some 
of  the  other  pupils  jerk  and  pull  until  the  cords  break,  and  yet  they  do  not 
succeed.     Annie  never  spills  the  ink,  although  she  fills  the  wells  many  times. 
There  are  other  people  who  never  attempt  to  fill  a  well  without  spilling  the 
ink.  etc."     Judging  from  what  John  Burroughs  says  of  the  wood  pewree, 
what  opinion  of  her  do  you  think. he  holds? 
Ans.     "That  she  is  bright." 
"That  she  is  friendly." 
"That   she    is    fond   of   getting   news." 
"That  she  is  interesting." 

"What  is  meant  by  civilization?"  "Mention  some  things  you  would 
expect  to  find  in  a  civilized  country?"  "How  do  bees  seem  to  regard  civilized 
life?"     "Is  civilization  a  good  thing  for 'the  birds?" 

Ans.  "No,  their  nests  often  swarm  with  vermin  when  they  build  too 
near  to  man."     (See  Burroughs'  Bird  Enemies.) 

"How  does  our  native  bee  compare  with  the  honey  bee  in  civilization  ?" 

Ans.     "He  is  a  savage." 

Name  some  classes  of  people  who  are  deemed  civilized.  Some  who 
are  savage." 

"What  habits  show  that  the  bumble  bee  is  savage?" 

Ans.     "He  does  not  seem  to  profit  by  the  experiences  of  yesterday." 

"He  never  saves  anything  for  a  rainy  day." 

"He  thinks  only  of  the  present." 

When  he  has  plenty  he  is  wasteful,  although  he  may  starve  when  food 
is  scarce." 

"Howr  does  the  honey  bee  compare  with  the  bumble  bee  in  all  these 
respects?" 

Ans.  "The  honey  bee  is  the  direct  opposite.  She  is  thrifty  and  looks 
ahead." 

"How  did  the  Indians  regard  the  honey  bee?" 

"What  is  an  'ill-omen'?" 

"Why  did  the  Indians  have  such  an  opinion  of  the  honey  bee?" 

"Wdiich  reminds  you  most  of  the  average  Indian — the  bumble  bee  or 
the  honey  bee?"    "Why?" 

"What  does  Burroughs  mean  when  he  says,  The  honey  bee  has  the  white 
man's  eager,  miserly  habits?'' 

"Why  do  bees  thrive  best  in  fertile  lands'" 

"Explain  by  hook  and  by  crook." 

The  peculiar  office  and  sacred)iess  of  the  queen  consists  in  the  fact  that 
slie  is  the  mother  of  the  swarm,  and  the  bees  love  and  cherish  her  as  a\ 
mother  and  not  as  a  soirreign. 
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"How  did  Burroughs  find  this  out?" 

"What  it  the  difference  between  the  care  of  a  mother  and  that  of  a 
sovereign?" 

"How  do  you  think  Burroughs  felt  toward  the  bees  when  he  learned 
how  they  cherished  their  queen?" 

Bees  will  accommodate  themselves  to  almost  any  quarters. 

"From  this  fact,  what  idea  do  you  get  of  their  intelligence?" 

The  life  of  a  swarm  of  bees  is  like  an  active  and  hazardous  campaign 
of  an  army;  the  ranks  are  being  continually  depleted,  and  continually  re- 
cruited. What  adventures  they  have  by  Hood  and  Held,  and  zvhat  hair- 
breadth escapes!  .  .  .  They  are  overzvhelmed  by  vuind  and  rain,  caught 
by  spiders,  benumbed  by  cold,  crushed  by  cattle,  drozvned  in  rivers  and 
ponds,  and  in  many  nameless  ways  cut  off  or  disabled. 

"How  does  the  manner  of  living  in  the  army  differ  from  that  in  the 
home?" 

"In  what  respect  are  bees  like  soldiers?" 

"State  some  dangers  not  mentioned  in  the  reading  through  which  the 
bees  might  meet  with  death." 

The  bird  (a  female  oriole),  not  finding  zvhat  she  wanted  outside,  boldly 
ventured  into  the  stable,  and  zcas  presently  captured  by  the  farmer.  What 
did  she  zvant?  zvas  the  query.  What,  but  a  horsehair  for  her  nest,  which 
was  in  an  apple  tree  near  by,  and  she  zcas  so  bent  on  hazing  one  that  I  have 
no  doubt  she  would  haz'c  tweaked  one  out  of  the  horse's  tail  had  he  been  in 
the  stable.  Later  in  the  season  I  examined  her  nest,  and  found  it  sewed 
through  and  through  with  several  long  horsehairs,  so  that  the  bird  persisted 
in  her  search  till  the  hair  zcas  found. 

"Put  another  group  of  words  in  place  of  she  zvas  so  bent  on  having  one, 
in  place  of  would  have  tweaked  one  out. 

"How  did  Burroughs  learn  what  use  the  bird  made  of  the  horse  hair?" 

The  zvhippoorzvill  walks  as  awkwardly  as  a  swallow  which  is  as  azvk- 
wardly  as  a  man  in  a  bag,  and  yet  she  manages  to  lead  her  young  about  the 
zuoods. 

"What  three  creatures  must  Burroughs  have  observed  closely  while 
they  were  walking?" 

"Have  you  ever  noticed  a  swallow  walking?" 

"What  movements  can  the  swallow  perform  better  than  walking?" 

"Why?" 

"Where  is  the  whippoorwill  likely  to  be  seen  ?" 

"Why  is  it  so  named?" 

"How  does  the  ease  with  which  one  can  walk  in  the  woods  compare  with 
that  of  walking  in  the  street?" 

"Why  does  the  whippoorwill  try  to  walk  around  the  woods?" 

The  habit  of  observation  is  the  habit  of  clear  and  decisive  gazing.  Not 
by  a  first  casual  glance,  but  by  a  steady,  deliberate  aim  of  the  eyes  are  the 
rare  and  characteristic  things  discovered.  You  must  look  intently  and  hold 
your  eye  firmly  to  the  spot  to  see  more  than  do  the  rank  and  file  of  mankind. 

(Have  pupils  memorize  this.) 
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"Why  did  Burroughs  know  so  well  how  to  observe?" 

"What  is  the  difference  between  a  casual  glance  and  a  steady,  deliberate 
aim  of  the  eye?" 

"What  does  Burroughs  mean  by  characteristic  things?" 

"What  characteristic  thing  did  Burroughs  discover  about  the  whip- 
poorwill?    About  the  swallow?    About  the  pewee?" 

From  The  Apple. 

Daily  the  stem  relaxes  its  hold,  till  finally  it  lets  go  completely,  and 
down  comes  the  painted  sphere  with  a  mellow  thump  to  the  earth,  toward 
which  it  has  been  nodding  so  long.  It  bounds,  away  to  seek  its  bed,  to  hide 
under  a  leaf,  or  in  a  tuft  of  grass..  It  will  now  take  time  to  meditate  and 
ripen.  What  delicious  thoughts  it  has  there,  nestled  with  its  fellows  under 
the  fence,  turning  acid  into  sugar,  and  sugar  into  wine. 

"Why  does  Burroughs  call  the  apple  a  painted  sphere?" 

"What  does  meditate  mean?" 

"What  kind  of  thoughts  do  you  think  Burroughs  imagines  that  the 
apple  has   while  under  the   fence?" 

"What  pleasant  things  does  Burroughs  think  of  when  he  sees  any 
apple?" 

/  postpone  the  eating  of  you,  you  are  so  beautiful. 

"What  does  Burroughs  seem  to  enjoy  more  than  eating  the  apple?" 

Hozv  it  resists  the  cold!  holding  out  almost  as  long  as  the  red  cheeks  of 
the  boys  do? 

"What  does  resists  mean?" 

"What  keeps  the  boys'  cheeks  from  freezing?" 

Is  there  any  other  fruit  that  has  so  much  facial  expression  as  the 
apple?  What  boy  does  not  more  than  half  believe  they  can  see  with  that 
single  eye  of  theirs? 

"What  is  meant  by  facial  expression?" 

Does  a  given  person  have  the  same  degree  of  facial  expression  at  all 
times  ?" 

Note. — These  last  selections  are  quoted  merely  to  illustrate  the  quiet 
humor  which  pervades  all  that  Burroughs  writes. 

The  boy  is  indeed  the  true  apple  eater,  and  is  not  to  be  questioned 
how  he  came  by  the  fruit  with  which  his  pockets  are  filled. 

I  instantly  sympathised  with  that  clergyman  I  read  of,  who,  on  pulling 
out  his  pocket-handkerchief  in  the  midst  of  his  ciscourse,  pulled  out  two 
bouncing  apples  with  it  that  went  rolling  across  the  pulpit  floor  and  down 
the  pulpit  stairs.  These  apples  were,  no  doubt,  to  be  eaten  after  the  sermon 
on  his  zmy  home,  or  to  his  next  appointment..  They  would  take  the  taste 
out  of  his  mouth.  Then  would  a  minister  be  apt  to  grow  tiresome  with  two 
big  apples  in  his  coat-tail  pockets? 

"The    King    of    the    Golden    River" 

Comments  on  the  spiritual  significance  of  The  King  of  the  (in!, Ira 
River. 

Main  purpose  in  study.  To  furnish  ethical  ideals  in  a  very  pleasurable 
way. 
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Much  of  the  philosophy  of  life  is  so  delicately  suggested  in  The  King 
of  the  Golden  River  that  the  little  story  awakens  a  response  even  in  older 
people.  Indeed,  when  trying  to  select  suitable  reading  for  children,  it  seems 
as  if  the  very  best  test  of  its  appropriateness  might  be :  "Has  the  book, 
although  written  for  children,  any  charm  or  any  value  for  older  people?" 
All  great  books  have  this  characteristic.  They  are  universal  in  their 
appeal. 

Furthermore,  The  King  of  the  Golden  River  is  an  excellent  choice  for 
fifth  year  reading  for  several  reasons.  The  story  is  so  concrete  and  realistic 
that  pupils,  once  their  interest  is  properly  aroused,  will  push  their  way 
through  unfamiliar  words  to  follow  the  actors.  For  this  same  reason  the 
story  is  also  very  easily  adapted  to  dramatization. 

If  pupils  are  permitted  to  dramatize  the  parts,  it  is  wise  to  encourage 
them  to  use  the  exact  language  of  the  conversations  as  they  occur  in  the 
story.  Pupils  should  also  memorize  many  of  the  more  finely  expressed 
thoughts.  These  practices  will  lead  them  to  observe  the  language,  and  feel 
the  charm  of  Ruskin's  gracious  style.  They  will  also  acquire  the  habit  of 
expecting  such  language. 

However,  the  greatest  value  of  the  story  under  discussion  is  that,  while 
it  is  entertaining  enough  to  hold  the  attention  throughout,  it,  at  the  same 
time,  exerts  a  most  wholesome  influence  on  the  child's  mind  which  will 
necessarily  react  on  his  character.  Its  moral  lessons  are  never  pushed  to  the 
foreground.  The  child  is  never  made  definitely  conscious  of  them.  He 
easily  imagines  himself  to  be  in  Gluck's  place,  and  he  tries  to  map  out  lines 
of  conduct,  and  to  make  decisions  on  that  basis.  Ideals  of  action  are  pre- 
sented in  such  a  way  that  they  seem  to  fit  in  easily  with  the  reader's  daily 
life.    At  the  same  time,  goodness  is  presented  in  a  very  attractive  guise. 

The  following  excerpts  selected  from  the  body  of  the  text  will  serve  to 
illustrate  how  such  material  may  be  used  to  affect  and  enlarge  the  child's 
spiritual  world.  Suggestive  questions  are  given  here,  but,  of  course,  the 
skillful  teacher  will  be  guilded  in  a  large  measure  by  the  replies  of  his 
pupils.  The  answers  looked  for  are  stated  only  in  such  instances  as  serve 
to  confine  the  line  of  thought  within  such  channels  as  will  further  the  end 
in  view. 

Such  a  statement  as  The  tzvo  elder  brothers  zvere  very  ugly  men,  with 
overhanging  eyebrows,  and  small  dull  eyes,  which  were  always  half  shut, 
so  that  you  could  not  see  into  them,  should  not  be  passed  over.  Get  the 
ethical  content  out  of  it  by  discussion. 

r'The  eyes  are  sometimes  called  'the  windows  of  the  soul.'     Why?" 
"Your  body  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  house  in  which  you  live.     This  will 
help  you  to  understand  the  first  question." 
"Of  what  use  are  windows?" 
Ans.     "To    see    through." 
Ans.     "To  look  through  from  the  inside." 
Ans.     "To  look  through  from  the  outside." 
Ans.     "To  let  in  the  light." 

"If  Schwartz  kept  his  eyes  half  shut,  how  much  light  did  he  let  in?" 
"How  much  chance  would  you  have  of  seeing  into  his  thoughts?" 
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"What  do  you  think  of  a  boy  who  never  looks  at  you  when  he  is  talking 
to  you?" 

"Do  you  like  that  kind  of  habit?" 

"Why?" 

The  ugly  Schwartz  thus  becomes  a  type  the  opposite  of  which  the 
children  will  desire  to  be — open  of  countenance,  frank,  etc. 

In  this  story,  without  any  preaching  on  the  teacher's  part,  pupils  are 
led  to  meditate  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  be  good.  They 
realize  that  the  habit  of  resisting  evil  must  be  formed.  We  are  all  acquainted 
with  the  foolish  mother,  who  thinks  that  her  son  would  be  the  best  boy  in 
the  city  "only  that  he  goes  around  with  the  bad  boy  living  next  door." 
Children  need  to  be  shown  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  special  pride  if 
they  are  good  only  when  surrounded  by  those  who  desire  to  be  good.  The 
•difficulties  Gluck  experiences  in  his  efforts  to  be  considerate  and  charitable 
at  all  times,  arouse  their  sympathy.  It  is  wise,  in  some  situations,  to  let 
pupils  forecast  what  they  would  do  in  his  place,  in  a  given  difficulty ;  then 
they  can  see  how  near  they  come  to  what  he  really  did. 

He  did  not,  of  course,  agree  particularly  -well  with  his  brothers,  or 
rather,  they  did  not  agree  with  him. 

"What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  first  part  of  this  sen- 
tence and  the  last  part  of  it?" 

"Why  did  Ruskin  take  the  trouble  to  tell  us  that?" 

"Why  didn't  the  brothers  agree?" 

"How  did  Gluck's  thoughts  differ  from  those  of  Hans  and  Schwartz?" 

Gluck  thought  "I  am  sure,  when  they  have  such  a  nice  piece  of  mutton 
as  this,  and  nobody  else  has  so  much  as  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  it  would  do 
their  hearts  good  to  have  somebody  to  eat  it  with  them." 

"How  did  Gluck  feel  about  sharing. things  with  other  people?" 

Jus.     "It  made  him  happy." 

Ans.     "He  thought  it  would  make  his  brothers  happy,  too." 

"Was  he  right?" 

"It  must  be  the  wind,"  said  Gluck.  "Nobody  else  would  venture  to 
knock  double  knocks  at  our  door." 

"What  does  he  mean  by  double  knocks  ?" 
"Why  wouldn't  people  knork  a  second  time?" 
"His  eyes  twinkled  merrily  through  the  long  silken  lashes." 
"How  did  the  visitor's  eyes  compare  with  those  of  Schwartz?" 
Ans.     "No  one  could  see  into  Schwartz's  eyes." 

Ans.     "Schwartz's  eyes  were  dull.     The  visitor's  eyes  were  bright." 
"Hello!"  said  the  little  gentleman,  "that's  not  the  ivay  to  answer  tin- 
door;  I'm  wet,  let  me  in!'' 

"What  did  he  mean  by  'answer  tlte  d<>(>r.J' 
"What  did  he  think  the  proper  way  to  answer  it?" 
"1   want  fire   and  shelter;   and   there's   your  great   lire   their,   biasing, 
crackling,  and  dancine  on  the  ivalls  with  nobody  to  feel  it." 

"What  did  the  little  man  think    they  might  to  do  with  the  fire?' 
Ans.     "Share  it  with  somebody." 
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Cluck's  heart  melted  that  it  should  be  burning  for  nothing. 

"Why  did  Gluck,  let  the  stranger  in?" 

"7  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Gluck.     "May  I  take  your  cloak?" 

"No,  thank  you,''  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"Your  cap,  sirf" 

"I'm  all  right,  thank  you,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"But,    sir I'm    very    sorry     *     *     *     but — really,    sir — you're — 

putting  the  fire  out." 

"Why  did  Gluck  say,  'I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  before  saying  'May  I 
take  your  cloak?' ' 

"Why  did  Gluck  wish  to  take  his  cloak?'' 

"Why  did  the  old  man  answer  gruffly?" 

"Were  the  words  used  by  the  old  man  gruff?" 

"Why  did  Gluck  stammer  so?" 

"What  does  melancholy  mean?" 

"Read  'I'm  very  hungry,  etc.,'  in  a  sad  tone." 

"How  would  you  feel  if  an  old  person  were  to  tell  you  that?" 

"How  did  Gluck  feel  ?" 

"Did  Gluck  give  the  old  man  what  belonged  to  the  brothers  ?" 

"Why  did  the  old  gentleman  say  to  Schwartz,  'Look  at  my  grey  hairs'?" 

"When  Schwartz  appeared  he  said,  'You  were  cutting  it  hot,  I  suppose, 
and  going  to  catch  all  the  gravy  ?' ' 

"Was  this  the  reason  why  Gluck  cut  it?" 

"Why  did  Schwartz  think  of  such  a  thing?" 

Ans.     "Probably  because  Schwartz  had  often  done  so  himself." 

Gluck  left  the  room  melancholy  enough. 

"Put  another  word  in  place  of  melancholy." 

"What  other  person  had  been  melancholy?" 

Ans.     "The  old  gentleman." 

"How  do  you  think  Gluck  felt  then  about  the  old  gentleman?" 

"You'll  find  my  card  on  the  kitchen  table,"  the  old  gentleman  called 
after  them.    "Remember,  the  last  visit." 

"Pray  heaven  it  may!"  said  Schwartz. 

"He  asks  heaven  to  help  him.    How  much  has  he  tried  to  help  heaven?" 


"Why  was  Gluck  so  fond  of  the  drinking  mug?' 
Ans.     "Because  his  uncle  gave  it  to  him." 
Ans.     "Because  it  was  an  odd  mug." 


'What  kind  of  eyes  were  in  the  face?" 
Ans.     "Eyes  that  seemed  to  see  everything." 
Ans.     "Eyes  that  seemed  to  be  thinking  about  you." 
"How  did  they  compare  with  Schwartz's  eyes?" 

"How  did  they  compare  with  those  of  South  West  Wind,  Esquire?" 
"Do  you  think  Schwartz  saw  the  wink?" 
"Why  do  you  think  he  imagined  so?" 

"Describe  how  the  brothers  acted  when  Gluck  felt  sory  that  the  mug 
was  going  to  be  put  into  the  melting  pot." 
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"Ah!"  said  Cluck  aloud  :;:  *  *  "if  that  river  were  really  all  gold  what  a 
nice  thing  it  would  be." 

"No,  it  wouldn't,  Cluck,"  said  a  clear  metallic  voice,  close  at  his  car. 

"What  do  you  think  about  it?  How  many  remember  the  story  of  The 
Golden  Touch.'  What  disadvantage  would  there  be  in  having  the  river  all 
gold?  Gluck  was  much  surprised  when  the  mug  began  to  talk.  How  did 
he  show  his  surprise?" 

Ans.     "He  could  not  do  or  say  anything." 

"What  finally  aroused  him?" 

Ans.     "The  voice  said  'I'm  too  hot.'  " 

"Why  did  Gluck  hesitate  before  asking  'Were  you   my  mug?'' 

"Did  the  little  man  answer  Gluck's  question?" 

"What  polite  remark  did  Gluck  make  then?" 

Ans.     "I  hope  your  majesty  is  very  well?" 

"What  reply  did  the  little  man  make?" 

"When  the  King  of  the  Golden  River  disappeared  what  did  Gluck  say?" 

In  the  morning,  however,  the  steadiness  with  which  he  adhered  to  his 
story  obtained  him  some  degree  of  credence. 

"Why  did  his  brothers  believe  him?" 

"If  a  boy  tells  one  story  today  and  another  tomorrow  what  do  people 
think?" 

"How  did  Hans  feel  about  the  misfortunes  of  Schwartz?" 

Ans.     "He  was  delighted." 

Ans.     "He  laughed  at  Schwartz." 

Ans.     "He  make  fun  of  Schwartz." 

"What  mistake  did  Hans  make  after  starting  out?" 

Ans.     "He  walked  too  fast  for  the  great  distance." 

"Why  did  he  walk  so  rapidly? 

Ans.     "He  was  so  full  of  greed." 

It  was  a  small  dog  apparently  in  the  last  agony  of  death  from  tJiirst. 
fts  tongue  was  out,  its  jazvs  dry,  its  limbs  extended  lifelessly,  *  *  *  Its  eyes 
moved  to  the  bottle  which  Hans  held  in  his  hand.  He  raised  it,  drank, 
spurned  the  animal  with  his  foot,  and  passed  on.  And  he  did  not  know 
how  it  was,  but  lie  thought  that  a  strange  shadow  had  suddenly  come  upon 
the  blue  sky. 

"How  did  Hans  treat  the  little  dog?" 

"What  did  he  then  notice  in  the  sky?" 

"How  much  relief  did  the  water  give  Hans?" 

It  ivas  a  fair  child  stretched  nearly  lifeless  on  the  rock,  its  breast  heav- 
ing with  thirst,  its  eyes  closed,  and  its  lips  parched  and  burning.  Hans 
eyed  it  deliberately,  drank,  and  passed  on. 

"How  did  Hans  treat  the  child?" 

"What  happened  to  the  sun  then?" 

"What  happened  to  the  mountains?" 

"How  did  the  air  then  feel  to  Hans?" 

He  turned  and  saw  a  gray-haired  old  man  extended  on  the  rock.  His 
eyes  were  sunk,  his  features  deadly  pale,  and  gathered  into  an  expression 
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of  despair.  "Water!"  he  stretched  his  arms  to  Hans,  and  cried  feebly, 
"Hater!  J  am  dying."  "I  hare  none,"  replied  Hans,  "thou  has  had  thy 
share  of  life." 

"How  did  Hans  treat  the  old  man?" 
"What  reason  did  he  give  for  his  actions?" 
Ans.     Hans  said,  "You  have  had  your  share  of  life." 
Note. — At  this  point,  if  the  discussion  is  delicately  handled,  the  pupils 
can  be  made  to  feel  their  duty  to  old  people.     They  can  be  made  to  realize 
that  old  age  is  peculiar  to  no  class  of  individuals,  but  that  it  is  a  part  of 
the  life  of  every  one  who  lives  long  enough.     Therefore,   self-interest,  if 
nothing  higher,  should  prompt  them  to  encourage  kindness  to  the  aged,  a? 
they  may  fairly  expect  to  become  old  themselves.     They  can  be  shown  that 
they  often  forget  that  mother  or  father  might  like  to  rest  or  play.    Children 
are  apt  to  think,  "They  don't  need  to  do  such  things.     They  are  old.     Old 
folks  should  work." 

"What  did  Hans  see  rising  out  of  the  East?" 
Ans.     "A  flash  of  lightning  shaped  like  a  sword." 

Ans.     "The  whole  heaven  was  darkened." 
"The  sun  became  like  a  red-hot  ball." 

"Flashes  of  bloody  light  gleamed  along  the  foam  of  the  river." 
"The  thunder  rolled." 

"Recall  what  happened  when  Hans  passed  the  little  dog ;  the  child ; 
the  old  man? 

"Which  act  made  Nature  most  angry?" 

Note. — A  shadow  passed  across  the  sky  when  the  little  dog  was 
neglected.  The  sun  darkened,  and  snake-like  shadows  crept  over  the  moun- 
tain sides  when  the  child  was  passed  by,  but  a  sword-shaped  flash  of  light- 
ning rose  out  of  the  East,  flashing  over  the  whole  heaven,  throwing  it  into  a 
heavy  shade ;  the  sun  became  like  a  red-hot  ball,  and  the  thunder  rolled  on 
when  the  helpless  old  man  was  scorned. 

Hans  hurled  the  flask  into  the  center  of  the  torrent.  As  he  did  so,  an 
icy  chill  shot  through  his  limbs;  he  staggered,  shrieked,  and  fell.  The 
waters  closed  over  his  cry.  And  the  moaning  of  the  river  rose  wildly  into 
the  night,  as  it  gushed  over  "The  Bla'ck  Stone." 

"What  did  the  King  of  the  Golden  River  say  would  happen  if  unholy 
water  was  thrown  into  the  river?" 

"What  made  the  water  unholy?" 

Ans.     "Hans  stole  it." 

Ans.     "Hans  refused  it  to  the  dying." 

Ans.     "Hans  polluted  it  by  drinking  some  of  it." 

"How  much  pity  did  Hans  have  for  those  who  were  suffering?" 

Ans.     "None." 

"What  would  you  say  of  his  heart  then?" 

Ans.     "He  was  hard-hearted." 

"His  heart  was  like  what?" 

Ans.     "His  heart  was  like  a  stone." 
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"Hans  looked  on  the  outside  like  a  man;  but  he  was  really  more  like 
what?" 

Ans.     "A  stone." 

"Therefore  the  King  of  the  Golden  River  turned  him  into  a  stone  so  thai 
he  could  not  deceive  people  into  thinking  him  a  man  any  longer. 

"How  did  Gluck  feel  when  Hans  did  not  return?" 

"Contrast  Gluck's  feeling  about  Hans  with  Hans'  feeling  ;is  he  passed 
Schwartz  in  prison." 

"What  did  Gluck  do  with  the  money  he  earned?  Did  he  seem  to  have 
any  angy  feelings  toward  Schwartz?" 

"Why  did  he  wish  to  free  Schwartz?" 

Ans.     "To  have  him  search  for  Hans." 

"Would  you  have  done  so?" 

Note. — Question  the  class  in  the  same  manner  on  the  experiences  of 
Schwartz.  Schwartz  did  not  see  the  little  dog.  He  passed  by  the  child,  and 
the  old  man,  and,  worse  still,  he  thought  he  saw  his  brother  Hans  lying 
exhausted  on  the  path  before  him,  and,  as  he  gazed,  the  figure  stretched 
its  arms  to  him  and  cried  for  water. 

"What  did  Schwartz  say  to  Hans?" 

"What  had  Gluck  done  for  Schwartz?" 

"How  did  the  sky  look  after  Schwartz  answered  Hans?" 

"Did  Schwartz  have  a  chance  to  put  the  water  into  the  river?" 

"What  became  of  him?" 

"How  did  Gluck  feel  when  Schwartz  did  not  return?" 

"What  preparation  did  Gluck  make  for  the  journey?" 
."How  did  Gluck  treat  the  old  man  whom  he  met?" 

"How  did  things  around  him  change  then?" 

"What  did  he  do  for  the  little  child?" 

"Then  what  change  took  place?" 

"When  he  met  the  little  dog,  how  did  Gluck  behave?" 

"How  did  the  circumstances  under  which  he  met  the  little  dog  compare 
with  those  under  which  Hans  met  the  dog?" 

Ans.  "Gluck  had  onlv  a  few  drops  of  water  left.  Hans  had  a  bottle 
full." 

"Gluck  was  very  near  the  Golden  River.  Hans  was  a  long  distance 
away  from  it,  and  he  did  not  know  that  he  would  ever  reach  it.  It  was 
harder  for  Gluck  to  give  up  the  last  drops." 

Note  how  Ruskin  reverses  the  order  of  things.  In  the  case  of  Hans,  the 
dog  appears,  then  the  child,  and  lastly  the  old  man.  Stronger  and  stronger 
appeal  is  made  to  him;  still  his  hardness  of  heart  prevails.  In  Gluck's 
case,  the  appeal  becomes  less  in  each  instance,  and  the  motives  for  keeping 
the  water  are  made  stronger. 

What  change  occurred  in  the  dog? 

Discuss  the  dwarf's  definition  of  unholy  water. 
What  water  did  Gluck  cast  into  the  river' 
What  did  he  expect  to  see? 

How  did  he  feel  when  his  hopes  did  not  come  true? 
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Did  he  become  discouraged  ? 

Ans.     "No,  he  did  just  what  he  had  been  told  to  do. 

"What  was  the  result?" 

"What  caused  the  Treasure  Valley  to  be  lost?" 

"How  was  it  regained?" 

"Did  the  King's  promise  come  true?" 

Note. — Lead  pupils  to  see  that  Gluck's  intense  sympathy  with  all 
living  things  made  him  scorn  the  idea  of  winning  gold  at  the  expense  of  any 
of  these  creatures.  Gluck  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  feeling  which 
permeates  Coleridge's  famous  lines 

"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us 

He  made  and  loveth  all." 

In  such  a  treatment  of  the  story,  the  question  may  be  asked,  "How  are 
we  concerned  with  habit  ?"  and  yet,  all  that  is  done  along  the  lines  indicated 
may  produce  general  habits  of  a  most  important  character.  The  pupil  has 
the  experience  of  trying  to  put  himself  in  Gluck's  place.  The  feeling  of 
sympathy  is  aroused  again  and  again,  and  the  child  is  thus  stimulated  to 
right  action  in  situations  at  all  akin  to  those  in  the  story.  Gluck  is  an 
ideal.  He  certainly  had  acquired  the  habit  of  sympathizing — a  habit  which 
is  founded  on  the  ability  to  put  oneself  in  another's  place. 

The  pupil  further  becomes  habituated  in  his  reading  to  asking  himself, 
"Do  I  wish  to  be  like  this  character?  If  I  do,  I  must  practice  or  refrain 
from  practicing  certain  acts."  He  habituates  himself  to  the  idea  that  he 
must  do  right  regardless  of  the  people  with  whom  he  is  obliged  to  live. 
He  looks  with  pride  on  his  triumphs  over  sordid  impulses.  He  habituates 
himself  to  thinking  that  in  every  obstacle  there  may  be  some  disguised  good 
— that  he  may  be  helping  himself  to  get  ahead  by  stopping  in  his  progress  to 
assist  those  more  helpless  than  he.  He  is  thus  unconsciously  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  only  true  happiness  and  success  comes  from  service 
to  others. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  points  of  approach  to  the  study  of  this  work. 
As  was  remarked  at  the  onset,  much  of  the  story  lends  itself  easily  to 
dramatization ;  and  much  of  it  is  best  expressed  by  attempting  to  draw  or 
paint  it.  Ruskin's  descriptions  are  given  with  all  the  definiteness  of  the 
painter,  "the  word  painter,"  as  he  has  been  truly  called. 

However,  making  due  allowance  for  the  manifold  avenues  of  appeal  in 
the  story,  the  fact  remains  that  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  primarily  ethical. 
This  purpose  is  so  evident  that  no  teaching  is  needed  for  the  reader  who 
possesses  the  power  of  looking  through  the  phrases  to  the  author's  thought. 
It  is  only  when  we  try  to  utilize  this  material  to  develop  fluency  in  reading 
that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  ever  present  the  author's  ideals.  Ruskin  is  so 
much  an  artist  that  he  does  not  rely  on  our  poor  help  to  make  clear  his 
thought.  Our  assistance  is  essential  only  when  the  pupils  have  not  yet 
mastered  the  medium  of  expression,  and,  therefore,  the  stimulus  afforded 
by  the  story  is  not  always  so  intesely  felt,  as  Ruskin  designed  it  to  be. 
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Promotions. 

By  Dr.  William  IT.  Maxwell. 

1.  From  1A  to  6B,  as  far  as  possible  let  the  teachers  of  the  "A" 
grades  retain  the  classes  with  which  they  commenced  in  September  as  "B" 
gn  .  js  until  June,  1911. 

Let  the  teachers  who  started  with  "B"  grades  after  promotion,  take 
"A"  grades  in  February  and  retain  them  until  February,  1912. 

Advantages:  (1)  Greater  number  promoted;  (2)  Teacher  can  do  more 
with  her  pupils  the  second  term,  because  she  knows  each  individual  better. 

We  have  all  the  advantages  of  year  classes  and  also  the  advantages  of 
semi-annual  promotions. 

2.  Rule  for  promotion :  Promote  every  child  recommended  by  the 
class  teacher  on  term  marks ;  investigate  the  case  of  every  child  who  is  not 
recommended,  and  examine  to  see  whether  he  may  not  be  promoted.  Pro- 
mote if  you  possibly  can.     Give  the  child  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Require,  in  the  case  of  each  child  not  recommended  for  promotion,  a 
statement  from  his  teacher  as  to  why  he  is  not  recommended. 

Do  not,  in  any  case,  accept  such  a  statement  as  "deficient  in  studies." 
Require  the  reason  why  he  is  deficient  in  studies. 

Such  requisition  is  necessary  for  the  following  reasons : 

(a)  They  guide  the  principal  in  his  investigation. 

(b)  They  help  the  teacher  to  realize  her  responsibility  in  not  recom- 
mending. 

(c)  They  help  the  teacher  to  realize  her  responsibility,  and  they 
strengthen  her  desire  to  conduct  her  class-work  in  such  a  way  that  the' 
possibilities  of  non-promotion  shall  in  the  future  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

3.  Do  not  allow  any  pupil  to  remain  more  than  two  terms  in  one  grade. 

4.  In  case  a  pupil  is  "left  back,"  do  not  have  him  remain,  if  you  can 
possibly  avoid  it,  under  the  same  teacher. 

5.  Avoid  the  unscientific  method  of  advancing  bright  pupils  by  skip- 
ping grades.  They  lose  parts  of  two  grades.  The  proper  plan  is,  when 
you  have  a  sufficient  number  of  rapid-progress  pupils  to  form  a  rapid- 
progress  class  to  cover  all  the  work  of  two  terms  in  one  term.  When  you 
have  not  enough  to  form  such  a  class,  form  rapid-progress  groups  within 
the  regular  classes. 

The  rapid-progress  classes  need  not  necessarily  be  called  "E"  classes, 
They  may  be  designated  on  each  monthly  report  by  the  grade  they  are 
working. 

6.  Definition  of  promotion :  Whenever  a  pupil  advances  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  grade,  whether  under  the  same  teacher  or  under  a  different 
teacher,  that  pupil  is  promoted.  For  instance,  if  a  teacher  of  the  1A  grade 
retains  her  pupils  until  June  and  teaches  IB  work  from  February  until  June, 
every  one  of  those  pupils  is  promoted. 

7.  Place  your  best  teachers  in  charge  of  the  over-age  classes  and  the 
rapid-progress  classes.     To  intrust  a  class  of  over-age  children  to  a  weak 


*Note:     The  remarks  on  PROMOTION   were  a  part  of  Dr.   Maxwell's   ad- 
dress, and  are  therefore  included  here. 
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teacher  or  to  an  inexperienced  substitute  is  to  do  a  great  injustice  to  these 
children  who  need  the  best  teaching  we  can  give  them. 

8.  To  prevent  failure  of  promotion  next  term,  I  suggest  that  you 
obtain  from  each  teacher  special  reports  at  the  close  of  each  month  on  all 
pupils  who  are  not  sustaining  themselves  in  their  grade,  that  will  give  the 
reason  why  they  are  not  sustaining  themselves.  The  treatment  then  is  not 
to  threaten  them  with  being  "put  back"  or  "demoted,"  but  to  try  to  remove 
the  cause.  It  may  require  a  visit  to  the  home,  it  may  require  different 
treatment  on  the  part  of  parents,  it  may  require  food,  it  may  require  assign- 
ment to  the  study-room  in  a  recreation  center.  If  there  is  a  bad  habit,  try  to 
substitute  a  good  habit.  Whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  backwardness,  try 
to  remove  it,  to  the  end  that  the  child  may  not  lose  time. 

9.  There  should  be  much  more  visiting  of  pupils'  homes  by  principals 
as  well  as  teachers.  I  recommend  that  in  all  cases  of  suspected  truancy 
and  of  backwardness,  the  homes  be  visited  by  a  teacher,  in  order  to  bring 
about  reformation  before  any  severe  measures  are  adopted.  I  am  aware 
that  home  visiting  requires  peculiar  tact.  Some  of  your  teachers  you  will 
know  at  once  who  have  the  tact.  They  may  have  the  honor  of  home  visiting 
alone.  Those  who  do  not  know  how  to  meet  parents  tactfully  and  graciously, 
you  should,  yourselves,  accompany  on  their  visits  in  order  to  show  them 
the  way. 

This  suggestion  applies  to  high  school  teachers  as  well  as  to  elementary 
school  teachers.  High  school  teachers  should  visit  the  homes  of  all  ele- 
mentary graduates  who,  after  registering,  do  not  report  for  lessons ;  and  all 
pupils  who  leave  high  school  without  sufficient  cause. 

No  teacher  is  more  noble  than  the  one  who  works  with  parents  to  secure 
a  chance  for  the  wayward,  or  the  backward,  or  the  physically  afflicted  child. 
The  true  teacher  has  in  her  the  spirit  of  the  hero  and  the  martyr. 

10.  Economy. — Few,  if  any,  new  classes  can  be  formed  before  Sep- 
tember. Where  you  find  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  divide  a  large  class,  you 
must  also  find  it  possible  to  consolidate  two  classes  somewhere  else ;  either 
in  your  own  or  in  a  neighbor's  school.  Appeal  in  this  matter  to  the  District 
Superintendent. 
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Habits    in     "Writing 

Devices,  Plans  and  Exercises — 1A-6B. 

By  Marie  L.  Bayer,  B.S.,  Pd.M. 

Until  the  typewriter  becomes  so  universally  used  that  the  small  child 
is  handed  a  typewriter  instead  of  a  crayon  or  pencil,  it  seems  as  if  the 
teaching  of  writing  must  be  continued. 

In  order  to  teach  any  subject  intelligently,  one  must  constantly  keep 
some  aim  in  view,  and  worthy  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  reach  a  desired 
result.  In  order  to  conserve  effort  and  to  economize  time,  all  acts  performed 
in  writing  should  be  reduced  to  habits. 

What  habits  in  writing  should  be  established? 

1.  The  habit  of  writing  beautifully? 

2.  The  habit  of  writing  legibly? 

3.  The  habit  of  writing  rapidly? 

1.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  "copper  plate"  writing,  then  the  argument 
might  be  advanced  that  children  should  acquire  skill  in  drawing  their 
writing  and  that  they  should  practice  until  their  pens  can  produce  the 
graceful,  shaded  curves  arranged  so  as  to  similate  a  bird  or  an  artistic 
scroll.  In  the  business  world,  however,  no  premium  is  placed  nowadays  on 
beautiful  writing.  In  the  social  world,  women  of  fashion  would  scorn  to 
acquire  a  "pretty  hand."  It  would  not  be  "smart;"  their  writing  might  be 
mistaken  for  that  of  a  teacher  of  penmanship,  a  bookkeeper,  or  a  tradesman. 

2.  Should  habits  of  writing  legibly  be  established?  Well,  why  write 
at  all?  Writing  presupposes  a  reader.  Then  the  curves  and  straight  lines 
which  the  writer  puts  together  to  express  his  thoughts  must  be  so  ordered 
that  they  can  be  read.  The  form  of  the  letters  must  follow  established 
standards  so  as  not  to  compel  the  reader  to  acquire  the  art  of  interpreting 
as  many  modes  of  writing  as  he  has  correspondents.  The  person,  whose 
soul  protests  against  being  conventional,  often  acquires  a  style  of  writing 
which  is  a  sore  trial  to  his  friends.  The  following  anecdote  related  in 
"Human  Life"  may  be  appropriately  quoted  in  this  connection : 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  used  to  tell  of  an  amusing  letter  once  sent 
by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  to  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  whose  handwriting  was 
very  illegible.    According  to  Dr.  Hale,  Mr.  Aldrich  wrote  as  follows : 

"My  dear  Morse: 

"It  is  very  pleasing  to  me  to  get  your  recent  letter.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  been  more  pleased  had  I  been  able  to  decipher  the  same.     I  have  not 
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been  able  to  master  any  of  it  beyond  the  date,  which  I  knew,  and  the  signa- 
ture, which  I  guessed  at.  There  is  a  singular  and  perpetual  charm  in  a 
letter  of  yours ;  it  never  grows  old,  it  never  loses  its  novelty.  One  can  say 
to  one's  self  every  morning:  'Here's  that  letter  of  Morse's.  I  haven't  read 
it  yet.  I  think  I'll  take  another  shy  at  it  today,  and  maybe  I  shall  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  be  able  to  make  out  what  he  means  by  those  t's 
that  look  like  w's  and  those  i's  that  have  no  eyebrows.'  Other  letters  are 
read  and  thrown  away,  but  your  are  kept  forever — unread.  One  of  them 
will  last  a  reasonable  man  a  life  time. 

"Admiringly  yours, 

"T.  B.  Aldrich." 

3.  Should  we  aim  to  form  the  habit  of  writing  rapidly?  Well,  if  X 
can  accomplish  more  work  of  the  same  quality  in  a  given  time  than  Y,  he 
will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  more  successful  than  Y. 

Our  conclusions  might  be,  then : 

1.  Beauty  in  penmanship  is  not  a  necessary  quality. 

2.  Legibility  must  be  acquired. 

3.  Speed  is  desirable. 

Legibility  vs.  Speed. 

Which  is  of  prime  importance — legibility  or  speed  in  writing?  Who 
benefits  by  legibility?  The  reader.  Who,  by  speed?  The  writer.  Who 
is  deserving  of  more  consideration?  In  order  that  the  writer  should  gain 
a  few  minutes,  should  the  reader  consume  many  minutes  in  an  effort  to 
decipher  what  has  been  written? 

A  child  should  be  taught  that  it  is  discourteous  to  write  illegibly,  when 
by  so  doing  he  causes  discomfort  to  the  reader. 

First  Legibility  Then  Speed. 

In  teaching  a  child  to  sew,  does  the  teacher  say,  "Push  your  needle  in 
and  pull  it  out  as  quickly  as  you  can?"  And  then  does  she  hope  that  con- 
tinued practice  will  finally  result  in  even,  correct  stitches?  Or  does  ^le 
not  insist  first  of  all  on  careful,  painstaking  use  of  the  needle?  In  the 
shop,  is  the  boy  encouraged  to  plane  and  saw  and  nail  as  fast  as  he  can,  or 
as  nearly  right  as  he  can?  Isn't  accuracy  one  of  the  school  virtues  which 
should  be  developed? 

Much  time  is  wasted,  and  great  discouragement  is  caused  in  teaching 
writing  because  the  relation  of  writing  to  other  manual  exercises  is  not 
recognized.  "Some  idea  of  the  thing  to  be  done  must  precede  any  doing," 
says  McLellan.  Accordingly  the  child  must  have  clear  definite  knowledge 
of  what  he  is  expected  to  do.  Then  habits  of  doing  correctly  should  be 
fostered.  If  right  habits  in  doing  are  developed,  skill  may  be  expected, 
according  to  (1)  -the  interest  aroused  in  the  subject  and  (2)  the  amount  of 
practice  allowed.  So  if  pupils  sufficiently  desire  to  excel  in  writing,  and 
if  they  practice  intelligently,  they  should  certainly  learn  to  increase  the 
rate  of  speed  without,  on  the  other  hand,  losing  the  power  to  write  legibly. 
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Difficulties  of  Primary  Work  in  Penmanship. 

Few  people  who  have  not  taught  writing  realize  the  many  difficulties 
the  teacher  encounters  in  teaching  beginners  to  write.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  the  breaking  up  of  some  well-establishd  wrong  habit. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  children  who  have  been  allowed  to  copy 
words  without  any  instruction  or  supervision  form  habits  of  putting  to- 
gether in  wrong  order  the  lines  which  make  up  letters,  e.  g. 


In  one  city  vertical  writing  was  taught  in  the  first  three  years  of  the 
school  course.  Upon  entrance  to  the  fourth  year  vertical  writing  was  to 
be  treated  as  a  closed  incident.  Thereafter  the  child  was  to  be  taught  to 
write  with  a  well-defined  slant.  The  teacher  of  the  fourth  year  had  to  put 
forth  every  effort  to  break  habits  which  others  had  been  inculcating  for 
three  years. 

Another  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the  teacher  who  fails  to  realize 
that  the  maxim  of  method,  "Proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex"  should 
be  followed  in  the  teaching  of  writing  to  beginners.  When  she  writes  the 
word  cat  or  kid  on  the  blackboard  and  says,  "Now,  children,  copy  these," 
she  is  probably  sadly  discouraged  at  the  results.  The  children  can  read 
these  words  readily ;  why  can't  they  write  them  ?  Well,  most  people  can 
recognize  a  house  at  sight;  but  how  many  can  build  one?  A  house  is  put 
together  brick  by  brick.  A. letter  must  be  put  together  line  by  line.  No 
matter  how  fast  a  person  writes,  he  can  only  accomplish  the  writing  of 
one  stroke  at  a  time.  The  eye  can  read  the  words  "Received  payment" 
at  one  glance,  but  the  hand  cannot  write  these  words  with  one  stroke. 

The  teacher  can  simplify  the  process  of  learning  to  write  if  she  will 
analyze  letters  into  their  component  parts  and  present  one  difficulty  at  a 
time. 

I  believe  the  quickest  way  to  teach  a  child  to  form  letters  is  to  teach  him 
to  make  the  lines  which  occur  in  writing.    The  three  most  common  in  our 


writing  are 


1.  The  child  should  make  these  on  the  blackboard  on  a  large  scale 
from  a  copy. 

2.  He  should  be  able  to  write  them  from  dictation  when  the  teacher 
says,  "Down,"  "Under"  and  "Over." 

As  soon  as  the  first  two  lines  are  known  the  child  can  begin  to  build 
letters. 
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He  puts  an  "under,"  "down,"  "under"  together  and  adds  a  dot.  He 
then  has  power  to  write  one-twenty-sixth  of  the  alphabet. 

As  soon  as  he  knows  the  three  lines  described  as  "down,"  "under," 
"over,"  he  has  power  to  write,  at  the  teacher's  dictation,  four  letters : 
i,  u,  n,  m. 

The  strokes  under,  down,  under,  down,  under  form  the  u. 

Over,  down,  over,  dozvn,  under  form  the  v. 

Over,  down,  over,  down,  over,  dozvn,  under  form  the  m. 

At  first  the  child  may  write  these  letters  without  knowing  that  their 
names  are  i,  u,  n,  m.  Later,  when  a  name  is  associated  with  a  certain  com- 
bination of  lines,  the  teacher  may  vary  her  mode  of  dictation  by  asking, 
"What  letter  does  'under,  down,  under,  dot'  form?    Write  an  »." 

Self -Criticism. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  habit  of  self-criticism  should  be  developed. 
Dr.   Maxwell  has  pointed  out  the  necessity   for  the  development  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-criticism  in  correcting  compositions,  and  in  finding  errors 
in  arithmetic.     In  penmanship,  the  teacher  has  a  great  opportunity  to  bring 
out  these  much-desired  qualities.     If  she  finds  herself  acting  as  judge,  and 
saying,  "That  i  is  wrong  because  it's  not  dotted ;  those  two  I's  should  be  the 
same  height,"  she  should  break  herself  of  the  habit.    A  teacher  of  the  first 
year  who  has  shown  wonderful  results  in  writing  owes  most  of  her  success 
to  the  fact  that  she  has  always  trained  children  to  be  little  critics.     After 
she  had  carefully  shown  the  children  how  to  put  a  letter  together,  she  would 
by  persistent  questioning  get  the   child  to   see  his  own  mistake ;  then   to 
correct  it. 

The  letter  c  had  been  studied  and  emphasis  had  been  placed  on  the  big 
hook. 


Marv  wrote  her  c  like  this 


Knowing  how  this  letter  may  soon  degenerate  into  an  i  or  be  mistaken 
for  it,  the  teacher  directed  Mary's  attention  to  a  better  formed  c.  Fortunately 
Jennie  had  just  written  a  very  good  c  on  the  blackboard.  The  teacher 
seized  the  opportunity  of  making  use  of  one  of  the  royal  incentives,  the 
love  of  approbation.  Indirectly  she  heaped  praise  on  Jennie.  "Mary,  why 
isn't  your  c  as  good  as  Jennie's?"  Mary  not  only  observes  a  good  model 
again,  but  she  is  forced  to  make  a  comparison.  She  sees  the  likeness;  she 
notes  the  difference.     She  says  maybe,  "Jennie's  has  a  hook."    Day  by  day, 
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with  such  a  teacher,  the  children  gain  in  power  to  observe  more  keenly,  to 
be  more  self-reliant.  Had  the  teacher  said,  "Mary,  you  forgot  the  hook ; 
put  it  on,"  Mary  would  have  done  it,  but  she  would  have  had  no  chance 
to  exercise  her  critical  ability.  Again,  the  teacher,  by  judiciously  satisfy- 
ing a  natural  instinct  of  Jennie's,  her  desire  for  approbation,  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  the  desire  to  do  right  for  right's  sake.  She  has  no  need  to  offer 
buttons,  pens,  or  other  prizes  as  incentives  for  the  child  to  put  forth  effort. 

Plans    and    Devices— Grade    1A. 

Aims  of  1A:  (1)  To  learn  how  to  form  most  of  the  non-loop  small 
letters;  (2)  to  establish  good  habits  of  posture,  of  penholding,  of  fore-arm 
movement. 

In  the  plan  submitted  two  lines  of  work  are  to  be  carried  on  simul- 
taneously. 

1.  Children  are  introduced  at  once  to  the  writing  of  letters  on  the 
blackboard.  In  the  beginning  none  of  this  work  should  be  done  at  the  desks. 
Reasons:  (1)  Blackboard  writing  requires  a  full  arm  movement.  A 
finger  movement  is  hardly  possible  if  the  letters  are  made  three  of  four 
inches  high.  (2)  If  this  work  is  done  at  the  desks  before  power  to  write 
with  the  fore-arm  muscular  movement  has  been  developed,  the  child  will 
write  with  a  finger  movement.  So  right  here  we  should  hearken  to  what 
Bain  says :  "Never  suffer  an  exception  to  occur  until  the  new  habit  is 
securely  rooted  in  your  life." 

Reasons:  (a)  If  children  learn  how  to  form  letters  on  the  blackboard, 
they  are  ready  to  write  anything  on  paper  with  the  fore-arm  movement  as 
soon  as  they  gain  control  of  their  muscles. 

(b)  They  are  furnished  with  the  means  of  writing  their  names,  spell- 
ing words,  stories  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  The  other  line  of  work  to  be  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the 
blackboard  work  is  the  muscular  movement  at  the  desks. 

BlacKboard     Exercises-Grade    1A. 

Exercise  1. — The  making  of  the  "post."  The  object  is  to  have  the 
children  form  the  habit  of  making  the  straight  down  strokes  of  letters  at 

a  uniform  slant.  The  right-angled  triangle  in  the 
illustration  is  made  of  cardboard.  The  length  of 
the  sides  bounding  the  right  angle  may  be  9"  and  6" 
respectively.  Enough  triangles  should  be  provided 
to  furnish  as  many  children  as  can  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  blackboards  at  one  time.  At  first,  there 
should  be  a  long  horizontal  line  ruled  on  the  black- 
board to  aid  each  child.  The  six-inch  side  of  the  triangle  should  be  placed 
on  the  horizontal  line.  Then  the  child  should  move  the  crayon  up 
and  down  along  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle.     From  time  to  time  the 
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are  down-strokes. 


cardboard  should  be  moved  toward  the  right  and  the  child  should  make 
more  "posts."    Several  lessons  should  be  devoted  to  this  exercise. 

Exercise  2. — The  object  of  this  exercise  is  to  form  the  habit  of  making 

the  "under"   stroke.     The  teacher  may  suggest  a 
pleasing    association    by    drawing    two    little    girls 
with   a   jumping   rope.      The   curve    resembles   the 
"under"  stroke.    Then  the  teacher  may  turn  the  tri- 
angle, so  that  the  nine-inch  side  serves  as  the  base, 
and  draw  a  line  along  the  hypothenuse.     The  under  curve  should  be  made 
below  the  slanting  line.     Considerable  practice  should  be 
given   to   this   until   the   children   can   make   the   "under" 
stroke  without  any  aid.     1A  is  the  place  in  which  to  train 
children   to  make   all   up   strokes,   either   "under"   curves 
or  "over"  curves;  never  straight  lines.     All  straight  lines 
Note  in  the  first  it  the  "broken  back"  of  the  t,  and  the  i 

which  suggests  a  c.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  errors  in  the  first  it  are 
due  to  the  failure  to  make  under 
curves  for  the  up  strokes. 

If  the  teachers  in  1A  develop  in 
the  pupils  the  correct  habit  of  writing  either  over  curves  or  under  curves 
for  up  strokes,  and  straight  oblique  lines  for  down  strokes,  the  teachers  in 
all  higher  grades  will  be  relieved  of  the  task  of  breaking  the  bad  habit  of 
making  f's,  d's,  /'s,  h's,  b's,  etc.,  with  "broken  backs." 

Exercise  3. — The  object  here  is  to  join  a   down  stroke  to  an  under 
stroke.     The  procedure  suggested  is  to  have  a  "post"  drawn  with  the  aid 

of  the  cardboard.  Then  the  children  should  place  a 
little  check  mark  in  the  middle  of  the  post.  At  that 
point  they  should  place  the  crayon  preparatory  to  fol- 
lowing the  teacher's  directions,  which  should  be:  "down, 
under."  Several,  one  on  the  other,  may  be  written  to 
the  count  "down,  under." 

Exercise  4. — The  preparation  should  be  similar  to  that  of  ex.  3.  Be- 
sides the  check  in  the  middle  a  check 
should  be  placed  well  to  the  left  of  the  post 
at  the  point  where  the  under  stroke  should 
begin.  The  teacher  should  assist  the  child 
by  dictating  "under,  down,  under." 

Children  should  be  trained  to  criticise 
their  work.  By  comparing  these  i's  with 
the  model  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  second  under  curve  in 
the  first  is  too  short  or  too 
near  to  the  post ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, too  long,  or  too  far  from  the  post. 
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Exercise  5. — In  this   the  count  should  be  "under,  down,  under,  dot." 
As  the  dot  should  be  placed  one  space  above  the  letter,  the  child  gets  into 

the  habit  of  placing  the  dot  correctly  if  he 
aims  for  the  top  of  the  "post.''  Now  that 
the  child  has  learned  the  order  of  making 
the  lines  that  compose  the  i,  he  may  be  fur- 
nished with  seat  work  which  will  impress 
the  correct  form  on  the  mind,  viz.,  a  piece 
of  oak  tag  on  which  are  written  one  or  more  i's,  also  small  pieces  of  tooth 
picks  or  split  peas.  His  task  consists  in  laying  the  bits  of  wood  or  the  split 
peas  on  the  written  i's,  following  the  correct  order  of  the  lines. 


Exercise  6. — Post  and  checks,  as  in  ex.  5. 
Count:  "under,  loop,  under."  The' laying 
of  sticks  or  split  peas  on  the  e  is  recom- 
mended. 


Exercise  7. — After  the  post  is  drawn  the  crayon 
should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  post  and  the  oval 
practiced  in  the  direction  indicated.  Count :  "round, 
round,"  etc.,  one  "round"  for  each  oval.  For  seat  work, 
large  ovals  may  be  outlined  with  sticks  or  peas. 


.  Exercise  8. — Here  an  "over"  stroke  is  associated  with  a  curve  well 
known  to  the  children.  The  teachers  may  draw  the  slanting  line.  The  "over" 
stroke  should  be  practiced  in  a  similar  way  to  ex.  2. 


Exercise  9. — The  directions  should  be  :  "Post ;  oval ;  checks  ;  over,  down." 

The  over  stroke  of  the  letter  n  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  oval  and  the  down  stroke 
with  the  post. 

The  ovals  in  these  illustrations  are  rep- 
resented by  broken  lines,  so  that  the  let- 
ters associated  with  the  ovals  may  stand 
out.     Pupils  should  be  required  to  make 
many  ovals,  one  on  the  other,  as  in  exercise  7. 

Exercise  10. — The  teacher  may  write  the  n 
on  the  oval  with  colored  chalk.  Attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  two  over 
strokes  are  parallel;  likewise  the  two  down 
strokes.  Count:  over,  down,  over,  down,  un- 
der.    Seat  work  as  before. 


v  . 
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Exercise  11. — In  this  a  new  term,  "space/'  should  be  introduced  to  help 
children  to  remember  that  they  are  to  start  at  a  distance  from  the  oval. 

"Hook"  is  a  term  used  to  help  children  remember 
to  make  the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  c.  In 
order  that  the  over  stroke  and  the  hook  may  be 
made  without  a  break  the  two  words  should  be 
run  together  in  dictating  directions,  as  "over- 
hook,  round,  under." 

Exercise  12. — Exercises  5  and  6  should  be  reviewed  as  a  preparation 
for  exercise  13. 


Exercise  13. — Count:  over-hook,  round, 
under,  loop,  under.  Unless  care  has  been 
taken  in  teaching  the  c  the  teacher  may 
find  trouble  when  an  e  is  joined  to  the  c. 


If  the  final  stroke,  the  under  curve,  is  made  too  close  cu  tne  i\ook  of  the 
c  the  c-e  may  look  like  those  shown  in  the  first  group.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  final  stroke  is  properly  spaced,  the  down  stroke  of  the  e  will  generally  be 
slanted  correctly. 

Exercise  14.— When  a  letter  ending  in  an  under  curve  is  joined  to  a 
letter  beginning  with  an  under  curve  like  c  and  e,  the  only  difficulty  to 
avoid  is  in  the  spacing  as  illustrated  in  exercise  13.  When,  however,  a 
final  under  curve  is  to  be  united  with  an  initial  over  curve,  a  new  line  must 
be  brought  into  use.  This  is  the  double  curve,  half  under  curve  and  half 
over  curve. 

The  teacher  may  use  the  cardboard  tri- 
angle to  slant  the  straight  line  correctly. 
Then  a  check  mark  or  dot  should  be 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  line  and  the 
double  curve  practiced  as  for  an  up 
stroke. 

The  reason,  probably,  why  so  many  children  lift  their  pens  between 
letters  like  e-a  and  n-d  is  that  their  attention  has  not  been  called  to  the 
double  curve  which  acts  as  a  connective. 


Seat  work.— The  laying  of  pegs,  small  sticks,  split  peas  or  beans  is 
recommended  throughout  the  first  year,  but  will  not  be  referred  to  again. 
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Exercise  15. — In  this  combination  the 
double  curve  is  needed.  The  count  may 
be  "under,  down,  double,  hook,  around, 
under,  dot."  Children  should  be 
trained  to  finish  the  c  before  dotting 
the  i. 


Exercise  16. — Review  of  n,  as  given  in  exercise  10. 


^/ -■ 


Exercise  17. — Make  the 
post.  Count :  under,  doivn, 
double,  down,  over,  down, 
under,  dot. 


Exercise  18. — In  the  c  the  count  is  over- 
hook  ;  in  the  a  the  count  may  be  over-Hat.  The 
count  for  the  a  made  on  the  oval  may  be : 
"space,  over-flat,  back,  under,  down,  under." 

Correct  habits  in  making  the  a  should  be  so 
established  that  a  or  and  written  thus 


will  not  be  possible. 

Exercise    19. — Uniformity   of  slant  adds   not  only  to  the   appearance 

of  writing,  but  it  increases  the  legibility. 
If  this  exercise  is  practiced  daily  children 
will  form  the  habit  of  writing  at  a  uniform 
slant.  This  drill  should  begin  at  the  bot- 
tom and  go  "up,  down ;  up,  down." 

Exercise  20. — The  word  an.  After  practicing  a  post  and  an  oval,  make 
the  a  on  the  oval  as  in  Exercise  18.  Join  the  a  to  the  n  with  a  double  curve. 
Count:  space,  over-flat,  back,  up,  down,  double,  etc. 


Exercise  21. — Sug- 
gestions given  for  the 
previous  exercises 
may  be  found  helpful. 
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See  exercise  10. 


Exercise  22. — Practice  the  letter  m 
Exercise  23. — The  word  man. 
Exercise  24. — The  word  am. 


Exercise  25. — The  word  ice. 
See  exercise  15. 


Exercise  26. — The  word  mice.    Write  an  oval  first. 
Exercise  27. — The  word  nice. 
Exercises  23-27  contain  no  new  lines. 


Exercise  2S.- — The  o  is  made  similarly  to  the  c  in 
exercise  11.    Count:  space,  over-hook,  around-close,  side. 


v  l  - 


Exercise  29. — In  letters  like  i,  j,  u,  w  an  under  curve  is  connected  with 
a  down  stroke  at  a  sharp  angle.     In    connecting    an    o    with    letters    like 

i,  j.  u,  w,  the  side  curve  meets  the  down  stroke  at  an 
angle.  When  an  o  is  joined  to  letters  like  n,  in,  c,  d, 
etc.,  where  an  over  curve  precedes  the  down  stroke, 
the  connecting  line  from  the  o  must  be  both  a  side  curve  and  over  curve, 
or  "side  double." 

Exercise  30. — Combination  of  "side-double"  and  "down." 


Exercise  31. — The  word 
on.  Count :  space,  over- 
hook,  around-close,  side- 
double,  down,  over,  under. 


Exercise  32. — The  word  come. 


Exercise  33. — The  letter  r.  The  first  line  of 
the  r  may  be  designated  as  "under-long."  Count : 
under-long,  back-bend,  down,  under. 


Exercises  34-38. — Write:  rice,  ran,  are,  ear,  near. 
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Exercise  39. — Like  the  r,  the  ^  begins  with  an 
"under-long."  Instead  of  back-bend,  the  second  stroke 
is  back-curve-close. 


Exercises  40-41. — Write:  see,  so. 


/  Exercise  42. — Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 

/  making  the  u  too  broad.     A  u  is  not  the  same 

width  as  two  i's. 

Other  words :  us,  run,  sun,  rain,  race,  rise, 
cure,  etc. 


The  teacher  who  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  this  work  will  be  able  to 
combine  the  letters  taught  thus  far  into  many  other  words  with  which  the 
child  is  familiar  or  with  which  he  can  easily  be  made  acquainted.  As  soon 
as  this  plan  has  been  completed  the  work  of  IB  (Blackboard  exercises) 
should  be  presented.  Children  who  attend  school  a  whole  day  ought  to 
advance  more  rapidly  than  "part-time"  children. 


II.   Muscular  Movement  Exercises— Grade  1  A. 

The  muscular  development  of  the  forearms  of  six-year-olds  is  not  suffi- 
cient generally  for  much  "pushing." 

Infinite  patience  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  if  her  efforts  are 
to  be  rewarded  with  success.  If  she  follows  the  directions  given  under 
General  Suggestions,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  children,  she 
may  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks  prepare  them  to  write  the  "posts." 
exercise  I,  described  in  the  seventh  step. 

About  a  week  of  daily  practice  should  be  devoted  to  each  exercise. 

If  the  blackboard  exercises  have  been  carefully  practiced,  the  pupils  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  exercises  to  be  written.  All  their  efforts 
can  be  expended  in  learning  the  control  of  their  muscles  so  as  to  write  with 
the  "muscular  movement." 

Exercises  I-XII,  XIV,  XVII  need  no  further  explanation. 

Exercise  XIII. — The  letter  c  should  be  practiced  on  an  oval  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step  to  the  writing  of  exercise  XIV. 

Exercise  XVI. — Practice  ce.     See  Figs.  XIV  and  V. 

Exercise  XVI. — Practice  ice.    See  Fig.  XL 
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BlacRboard    Exercises -Grade    1    B. 

In  the  blackboard  exercises  of  the  first  year,  form  should  be  emphasized. 
The  writing  is  on  a  large  scale,  hence  the  mistakes  will  also  be  on  a  large 
scale.  They  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  pupil  and  corrected  with  a 
little  practice.  The  question  of  proportion  may  be  left  to  the  second  year. 
The  children  should  know  through  observation  that  p  is  higher  than  n  and 
not  so  high  as  /,  but  the  exact  size  relation  of  one  letter- to  another  is  too 
minute  a  detail  to  be  dwelt  upon  with  beginners. 

Exercise  1. —  (a)  Ex.  19,  1A,  B.  B.  (b)  Make  two  posts  several  inches 
apart.  Write  ovals  one  on  the  other,  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  writing 
up.  After  counting  "round,  round,  round,  round,"  say  "walk."  The  pupils 
should  move  their  arms  so  as  to  write  a  succession  of  entwined  ovals. 
When  the  second  post  is  reached,  one  oval  may  be  written  on  another  as 
in  the  beginning.    See  Fig.  1. 

Exercise  2.— (a)  Ex.  19,  1A,  B.  B.  (b)  Ex.  1  (preceding),  (c) 
Letter  v,  Fig.  2,  IB,  B.  B.  Note  the  difference  indicated  by  broken  lines 
in  the  side  curve  to  the  i,  and  to  the  e.  Designate  in  counting,  the  side 
stroke  to  the  i,  as  "side" ;  to  the  e  as  "deep  side"  or  "low  side." 

Exercise  3. — Review  drills  (a)  and  (b)  of  Ex.  2.  Count:  over,  down, 
under,  below,  over.  "Down"  means  only  to  the  base  line.  "Below"  should 
be  used  in  letters  like  y,  g,  f,  etc.    Wrrite  you. 

Exercise  4. — Review  drills  (a)  and  (b)  of  Ex.  2.  Write  g,  Fig.  4. 
Write  go. 

Exercise  5. — Drills.  Letter  d,  Fig.  5.  Count :  over-flat,  back,  under- 
up,  down,  under.     Write  dog. 

In  order  to  economize  space,  the  exercises  are  described  as  briefly  as 
possible,  references  being  made  either  to  the  illustrations  on  the  blackboard 
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(B.  B.)  exercises  of  1A  or  of  IB.  The  teacher  is  advised,  however,  to 
write  out  fully  in  her  plan  book  the  exercises  she  intends  to  teach.  See  illus- 
tration of  exercise  5. 

Practice  Makes  Perfect. — As  many  children  as  possible  should  have 
opportunity  to  practice  daily  on  the  blackboards  the  different  parts  of  an 
exercise.  Every  child  should  have  a  chance  to  write  at  least  one  part  of  an 
exercise. 

One  way  to  prevent  lateness  is  to  offer  an  inducement  to  the  early 
comers.  To  many  children  no  better  reward  could  be  given  than  to  be 
allowed  to  write  on  the  blackboards.  If  the  drills  are  written  with  black 
crayon  on  large  sheets  of  oak  tag,  these  children  who  practice  before  the 
sessions  begin  will  have  a  model. 

Exercise  6. — Practice  exercise  illustrated  by  Fig.  6.  See  suggestions 
under  Ex.  1. 

Exercise  7. —  (a)  Ex.  19,  1A,  B.  B.  (b)  Ex.  6  (preceding),  (c) 
Letter  1,  Fig.  7.    Count :   under-up,  loop-down,  under.    Write  live,  love. 

Exercise  8. — (a)  and  (b)  of  preceding  exercise,  (c)  Letter  /,  ex.  8. 
Count:   under-up,  down,  under,  cross.    Write  let,  tell,  toy,  tag. 

Exercise  9. —  (a)  and  (b)  of  ex.  7.  (c)  Letter  b,  Fig.  9.  The  /  and  b 
should  be  compared.  The  abrupt  turn  of  the  b  should  be  compared  with 
the  v.  Even  with  the  long  side  curve,  the  b  is  no  wider  than  the  /.  See 
the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  9.  Count:  under,  up,  loop-down,  bend,  side.  Words: 
bed  ("deep-side"'  to  connect  with  c),  bell,  beg,  boy. 

Exercise  10. —  (a)  and  (b)  of  ex.  7.  (c)  Letter  f,  ex.  10.  Count: 
under-up,  loop-below,  close,  under.    Words :  five,  fed,  fell,  fog. 

Exercise  11. —  (a)  and  (b)  of  ex.  7.  Letter  w,  Fig.  11.  Compare  the 
"bend"  and  "side"  with  those  of  the  v  and  b.  Contrast  w  and  u.  See 
dotted  lines.    Words :  will,  zuet,  web,  way. 

Exercise  12.— (a)  Ex.  19,  1A,  B.  B.     (b)  Ex.  1,  Fig.  1. 

Exercise  13. —  (a)  and  (b)  of  ex.  12.  (c)  Letter  x.  Count:  space, 
over,  down,  under,  cross.     Words :  ox,  box,  fox. 

Exercise  14. —  (a)  and  (b)  of  ex.  13.  Letter  h.  See  Fig.  14.  Words: 
live,  have,  had.  hay. 

Exercise  15. —  (a)  and  (b)  of  ex.  13.  Letter  k.  See  Fig  15.  Count: 
under-up,  loop-down,  over-long-close,  down,  under.  Words :  kid,  kick, 
dock,  lock,  clock. 

Exercise  16. — Drills.    Letters.    Word :  &WS2. 

Exercise  17.— (a)  Ex.  19,  1A,  B.  B.  (b)  Ex.  6.  (c)  Letter  r,  Fig. 
17-18.    Words:  rack,  rush,  rug. 

Exercise  18. — Drills  (a)  and  (b)  of  ex.  17.  (c)  Letter  s,  written  with 
broken  lines,  Fig.  17-18.    Words:  sir,  rise,  kiss,  sash. 

Exercise  19. — Drills.    Letter  p.    Words :  pay,  play,  pick. 

Exercise  20. — Drills.  Note  over  curve  line  joining  /  to  a  and  o.  Xote 
double  (first  over,  then  under)  curve  joining  ;'  to  e,  i,  u.  Words:  jam,  jar. 
joy,  polly,  juice,  jet,  jelly. 

Exercises  21,  22. — In  words  in  which  q  occurs,  u  follows  the  q.  Hence 
q-u  should  be  practiced.  Compare  the  double  curve  joining  q  and  u  with 
the  double  curve  joining  /  and  e  or  ;'  and  u.    Words :  quick,  quit. 
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The  writing  of  posts  and  ovals  in  place,  and  the  writing  of  posts  and 
ovals  in  ".motion"  may  be  likened  to  the  practicing  of  the  five-finger  exer- 
cises and  scales  in  music.  Both  exercises  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
control  of  the  muscles  brought  into  use.  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  no 
amount  of  practicing  of  the  five-finger  exercises  and  scales  alone  will  enable 
a  person  to  play  musical  compositions,  so  no  amount  of  practice  on  posts  and 
ovals  will  enable  a  person  to  write.  Certain  intermediate  exercises  are 
necessary.  In  writing,  the  connecting  link  may  properly  be  the  practice  of 
letters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  associate  them  with  a  part  of  the  oval  or  post. 


,'  <      \ 

/  /  I 


The  lower  right  hand  quarter  of  the  oval  nearly  coincides  with  the  begin- 
ning- of  the  under  curve,  the  initial  stroke  of  the  i,  e,  r,  s,  /,  t,  etc.  The 
initial  stroke  of  the  n,  m,  a,  c,  o,  etc.,  may  be  associated  with  the  upper  left 
quarter  of  the  oval,  an  over  curve.  The  slant  of  the  down  strokes  of  the 
/,  h,  t,  g,  etc.,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  post. 

Muscular  Movement  Exercises— Grade  1   B. 

Aim :    To  develop  in  the  children  a  correct  sense  of  proportion. 

By  relating  the  letters  to  the  posts  and  ovals  in  the  manner  here  shown. 


HABITS     IN     WRITING. 
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a  child  may  be  led  to  see  that  an  /  is  about  three  times  the  height  of  an  i: 
that  a  d  is  twice  the  height  of  an  i;  that  a  is  one-third  the  height  of  b,  etc. 

Order  of  Exercises. 

1.  There  should  be  written  across  the  page  a  line  of  "walking  posl 
two  spaces  high,  as  in  1A;  next  two  lines  of  "walking  ovals,"  one  beginning 
at  the  top  and  going  down,  the  other  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  going  up. 
These  exercises  should  be  written  daily  in  order  to  limber  up  the  muscles. 

2.  The  special  letter  for  the  day  (or  week)  should  be  practiced  many, 
many  times. 

(a)  First,  the  post  should  be  practiced. 

(b)  Children  should  be  directed  to  draw  short  lines  across  the 
"posts"  half  way  between  the  first  and  second  horizontal  lines.  See 
above  illustration ;  also  the  following  one. 

(c)  Next  the  oval  should  be  practiced  in  the  direction  best 
suited  to  the  letter  to  be  associated  with  it. 

(d)  One  letter  should  be  written  on  each  ova!. 

[In  1A,  or  when  children  lack  confidence  in  forming  the  letters,  it  has 
sometimes  been  found  helpful  to  permit  them  to  go  over  the  same  form 
several  times.] 

The  letters  shown  in  the  following  illustration  should  be  practiced  in  the 
manner  described  above — drills  first. 
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BlacK  board  Exercises-Grade  2  A. 

If  the  plans  suggested  for  1A  and  IB  have  been  carried  out,  the  children 
in  2A  can  form  correctly  on  the  blackboard  every  small  letter. 

In  2A  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  formation  of  capital  letters. 
Whenever  possible,  the  capital  taught  should  be  first  associated  with  a 
"post"  and  an  oval. 


Then  it  should  be  written  without  the  aid  of  the  "post"  and  oval,  and 
again  with  small  letters  to  form  a  word  or  a  sentence. 

The  manner  of  associating  with  the  "posts"  and  ovals  the  making  of 
other  capitals  is  shown  elsewhere  in  this  article. 


Muscular  Movement  Exercises— Grade  2  A. 

Aim :  The  cultivation  of  correct  habits  of  spacing  through  the  study  of 
combinations  of  letters. 

In  these  exercises  the  "swing"  from  letter  to  letter  may  be  somewhat 
exaggerated  in  order  to  counteract  the  tendency  towards  cramped  writing. 

The  teacher  is  advised  to  write  the  combinations  suggested  in  her  plan 
book  before  attempting  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  pupils. 
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The  combination  ng  is  selected  as  one  type  because  it  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  a  good  side  swing,  while  not  too  greatly  exaggerating  the  length 
of  the  connecting  line.  If  an  a  made  in  one  oval  be  carried  over  to  a  j 
formed  on  the  next  post,  the  spacing  would  be  incorrect. 

Other  combinations  of  the  ng  type  are : 


The  "posts"  and  ovals  practiced  in  the  daily  drills  should  be  reduced 
in  size.    For  arrangement  of  drills,  see  IB. 

The  capitals  studied  during  the  blackboard  exercises  should  be  practiced 
on  paper. 


BlacKboard  Exercises-Grade  2  B 

Aim:     To  give  special  study  to  the  joining  of  letters. 

The  formation  of  non-loop  letters  in  1A,  of  loop  letters  in  IB,  and  of 
capital  letters  in  2A  has  been  specially  treated. 

In  2B,  although  the  children  have  had  some  practice  in  joining  letters, 
the  teacher  will  find  need  to  correct  errors  and  to  furnish  proper  concepts 
so  that  good  habits  will  be  formed. 

The  best  material  for  these  exercises  on  the  blackboard  are  the  words 
which  occur  in  the  spelling  and  reading  exercises.  As  these  words  vary,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  here  to  furnish  words.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
these  suggestions  on  connecting  lines  will  select  words  containing  applica- 
tions of  the  types  here  set  forth. 

I. 

The  double  curve,  used  when  a  letter  ending  in 
on  under  curve  is  joined  to  a  letter  beginning  with 
on  over  curve. — Letters  ending  with  under  curves 
are  a,  c,  d,  c,  f,  h,  i,  k,  /,  m,  n,  p.  r.  s.  t,  u.  x.  Let- 
ters beginning:  with  over  curves  are  a.  c.  d,  g,  m. 


n,  o,  q,  v,  x,  y,  s 


Examples : 
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II. 


The  reverse  double  curve,  used  when  a  letter 
ending  with  an  over  curve  is  joined  to  a  letter  be- 
ginning zvith  an  under  curve. — Letters  ending 
with  over  curves  are  g,  j,  q,  y,  s.  Letters  begin- 
ning with  under  curves  are  b,  e,  f,  h,  i,  j,  k,  I, 
p,  r,  s,  t,  u,  w. 


Examples 


III. 

The  Side  Strokes. 

The  side  strokes  are  used  to  connect  a  b,  o,  v,  or  zv  to  another  letter, 
(a)     When  b,  o,  v,  or  w  is  joined  to  i.  j,  u,  zv,  the  connecting  line  need 
be  only  slightly  curved. 


(b)     A  more  deeply  curved  side  stroke  is  needed  to  connect  b,  o,  v,  or  zv 
with  b,  c,  e,  f,  h,  k,  I,  p,  r,  s,  t. 


If  the  connecting  curve  is  only  slightly  curved,  some  effects  like  these 
may  be  produced : 

(c)     A  double  curved  side  stroke  is  needed  to  connect  b,  o,  v,  zv  with 
a,  c,  d,  g,  m,  n,  o,  q,  v,  x,  y,  z. 


~^!S-C/  sO-€Z^    /7^4^~ 

In  addition  to  the   special   study   and  practice  of   joining   letters,   the 
"drills"  and  capital  letters  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard.     (See  2A.) 
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Muscular  Movement  Exercises  — Grade   2  B 

Aim :    To  continue  the  work  of  2A  as  to  drills  and  spacing,  and  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  practice  of  the  capitals,  H,  K,  B,  R,  E,  J,  G,  S. 


The  drills   should  be  one  and   one-half   spaces   high,   as   in   2A.     For 
arrangement  and  order  of  drills,  see  1  B. 

Blackboard  Exercises- Grades   3A-6B. 

The   continuance   of   daily   practice   in    writing   on   the   blackboard    is 
strongly  recommended. 

Muscular  Movement    Exercises— Grade   3A. 


Aim:      (1)      To  reduce  the  size  of  the  writing;    (  2)    to  increase  the 
power  of  control  over  the  muscles. 

The  suggestions  given  in  preceding  grades  should  be  carefully  noted. 
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The  making  of  drill  exercises  two  spaces  in  height  is  advised,  in  order 
to  stretch  and  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  used  in  writing.  At 
the  same  time,  exercises  only  one  space  high  should  be  practiced,  in  order 
that  the  size  of  the  writing  may  be  reduced. 

The  special  drill  work  in  penmanship  will  better  supplement  and  aid  the 
writing  of  spelling,  compositions,  etc.,  in  both  3A  and  3B,  if  (1)  every 
other  line  be  written  on,  and  (2)  if  loop  letters  and  capitals  be  made  to  touch 
the  line  above. 


That  is,  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  do  this,  but  stress  should  not  be 
laid  on  this  detail  if  there  is  clanger  of  a  mere  drawing  of  letters  with  a 
finger  movement  instead  of  a  free,  easy  movement  of  the  forearm. 

In  connection  with  the  dailv  drills  one  of  the  exercises  given  below 
should  be  practiced  many,  many  times — one  exercise  each  week. 


Combinations  of  letters  emphasizing  the  proper  joining  of  letters  like 
bi,  be,  ba,  etc.,  should  be  practiced.     (See  2  B.) 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  capitals,  T,  L,  O,  X. 
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Muscular  Movement  Exercises-Grade  3B. 

1.  Daily  drills,  as  in  3 A. 

2.  Exercises  requiring  less  dependence  on  the  "post"  should  be  con- 
tinued to  secure  uniformity  of  slant.  One  or  more  letters  of  a  word,  how- 
ever, should  be  practiced  without  this  aid. 


In  deciding  what  particular  combinations  of  letters  the  children  should 
practice  during  the  penmanship  lesson,  the  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  that 
she  is  trying  to  improve  penmanship,  not  spelling.  She  should  not  select  a 
long,  difficult  word  in  an  attempt  to  fix  the  order  of  letters,  but  should  rather 
select  a  syllable  or  part  of  a  word  which  the  pupils  have  had  difficulty 
in  writing. 

In  reviewing  the  capitals,  one  or  two  small  letters  may  be  written  in 
connection  with  the  capital  so  as  to  form  a  word  or  a  syllable. 

Muscular  Movement  Exercises— Grades  4A-6B. 

/. — Dai/3'  Drills. 

Drills  A,  AA,  B,  BB,  C,  CC  are  recommended  for  4A  and  4B  grades, 
provided  the  pupils  have  had  sufficient  practice  in  the  drills  planned  for  the 
loivcr  grades. 

Drills  A,  B,  C  tend  to  stretch  and  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  forearm. 
Drills  AA,  BB,  CC,  D,  E,  F  give  opportunity  for  finer  movements  and 
greater  control  of  the  muscles  used.  In  the  drills  and  exercises  of  3A  and  3B 
the  lines,  ovals,  and  letters  should  be  written  from  line  to  line.  In  4A  and 
in  higher  grades,  loop  letters  should  not  be  written  to  "the  line  above." 
Every  line  should  be  written  on. 

Drills  A,  B,  C,  AA,  D,  E  are  recommended  for  5A  and  5B  grades. 

Drills  A.  B.  C,  A  A,  F,  G  are  recommended  for  6A  and  6B  grades. 
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II. — Exercises. 


In  planning  exercises  the  teacher  should  examine  the  compositions,  spell- 
ing papers,  etc.,  to  learn  whether  the  errors  in  writing  are  due  to  lack  of 
muscular  control  or  to  imperfect  conception  of  slant,  shape,  or  spacing. 
Like  the  physician,  she  should  first  endeavor  to  discover  the  trouble  and  then 
to  prescribe  proper  treatment.  In  correcting  errors  in  writing,  greatest 
progress  is  made  when  stress  is  laid  on  one  fault  at  a  time. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  preceding  pages  may  suggest  (1)  what  the 
teacher  should  expect,  and  (2)  how  a  desired  result  may  be  arrived  at. 

Remember  that  in  a  penmanship  lesson  difficulties  in  writing  are  to  be 
overcome.  At  the  same  time,  certain  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  may  be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  teacher,  and  a  word  or  syllable  or  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  letters  occurring  in  these  may  be  practiced  daily  until  the  whole 
phrase  or  sentence  can  be  written  legibly  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  rapidity. 

Suppose  "Yours  respectfully,"'  or  "Respectfully  yours"  is  to  be  practiced. 
After  writing  the  "posts"  in  order  to  have  a  standard  for  the  slant  of  the 
clown  strokes,  various  combinations  of  letters  that  present  difficulties  may  be 
practiced  daily  until  the  whole  expression  can  be  written  quickly  and  well. 
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Correlation  may  be  made  with  punctuation  and  capitalization  without 
detriment  to  the  work  in  penmanship.  Writing-,  punctuation,  and  capitaliza- 
tion should  become  mechanical,  so  the  writer  need  give  heed  only  to  the 
thought  of  the  matter  he  is  writing.  "My  dear  Miss  Brown,"  "Dear  Mrs. 
Smith,"  etc.,  afford  material  for  good  exercises  in  penmanship. 

The  writing  of  figures  will  be  found  a  helpful  exercise.  After  figures 
of  the  size  shown  below  have  been  practiced  they  may  be  practiced  again  in 
ovals  one-half  the  size. 


Errors  are  frequently  made  in  punctuating  sentences  like  : 
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Busy  WorK 

Busy  work,  if  it  is  to  be  of  practical  value  in  the  class  room,  must  not 
stop  at  keeping  the  child  busy.  It  should  involve  the  conscious  application 
by  the  pupil  of  some  generalization  that  he  has  reached  through  the  exercise 
of  his  own  powers,  guided  by  his  teacher.  Busy  work  may  not  be  used  with 
the  idea  of  teaching  anything.  Its  purpose  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
deepening  of  impressions  already  made,  for  drill  in  the  use  of  principles 
already  grasped,  and  as  a  means  toward  the  setting  up  in  the  learner  of  that 
spirit  of  self  reliance  that  leads  eventually  to  intelligent  self  direction. 

Most  of  our  busy  work  devices  must  be  of  the  home-made  variety. 
There  are  some  excellent  devices  in  the  market,  it  is  true,  but  those  made 
by  the  teacher  for  the  use  of  her  own  class  are  generally  more  satisfactory  in 
producing  results.  Of  the  devices  that  one  may  purchase,  those  dealing  with 
number  drills  are  the  most  successful.  The  keys  provided  are  easy  to  use 
and  lead  to  speedy  correction.  Any  device  that  depends  upon  the  shape  of 
connecting  pieces  is  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion.  Not  long  ago  Jennie  was 
at  work  building  words.  She  had  part  of  a  card  bearing  a  picture  of  a  dog 
and  the  letter  d  in  her  hand.  She  knew  that  the  missing  letters  placed  beside 
the  one  she  held  would  form  a  square.  She  tried  if  and  am,  and  in,  and  op, 
with  increasing  discouragement,  for  a  corner  always  stuck  out.  At  last,  with 
hope  springing  afresh  in  her  breast,  she  seized  ill,  bit  the  projecting  corner 
off,  and  so  produced  the  unknown  word  dill,  and  a  perfect  square  at  one 
fell  swoop.  Jennie  was  satisfied.  But  the  unreasonable  teacher  wasn't. 
Jennie  can't  understand  why. 

Mimeograph  and  hectograph,  both,  are  recommended  for  reproducing 
devices  that  are  used  in  quantities.  The  hectograph  being  cleaner  and  easier 
to  manipulate  than  the  mimeograph,  is  perhaps  the  better  of  the  two.  Direc- 
tions for  the  making  of  a  simple  hectograph  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

The  following  suggestions  and  devices  gathered  from  various  sources 
have  been  tried  and  found  useful. 
Always: 

1.  Make  your  devices  as  substantial  as  possible.  The  better  they  are 
able  to  stand  wear  and  tear,  the  less  trouble  you  will  have  in  keeping  up  your 
supply. 

2.  Be  sure  to  give  a  little  more  than  enough  work  for  the  period,  but 
do  not  swamp  the  child  with  material.  We  have  seen  children  trying  to  build 
spelling  words  when  they  couldn't  find  the  letters,  they  had  so  many  alphabet-. 

3.  Make  all  possible  use  of  the  children  as  monitors  for  the  distribution, 
collection,  and  correction  of  work.    This  can  be  clone  even  in  1A. 

4.  Make  all  letters  and  figures  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Don't 
prepare  busy  work  in  a  hurry.   . 

5.  Be  sure  your  figures  and  letters  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  easily. 

6.  Xumber  the  pieces  of  devices  kept  in  boxes  and  envelopes.  Number 
the  envelopes,  too.     Then  stray  pieces  can  easily  be  returned  to  the  fold. 
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7.  Seize  and  store  away  all  pictures,  worn-out  books,  pieces  of  colored 
materials  of  any  and  all  kinds,  old  calendars,  and  all  the  other  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  a  school.    You  can  use  almost  anything  for  busy  work. 

8.  Remember  that  boxes  are  easier  for  small  children  to  handle  than 
envelopes.  The  supply  store-rooms  arc  always  throwing  out  pencil,  pen, 
paper  fastener  boxes.     Secure  them. 

9.  Remember  that  most  of  the  construction  work,  basketry,  and  sewing, 
once  started,  can  be  continued  independently.  Keep  it  where  it  is  accessible 
and  let  the  children  do  it  "between  times." 

10.  Remember  that  a  busy  room  is  not  often  a  quiet  one.  Don't  let  the 
hum  of  the  workers  get  on  your  nerves. 

11.  Remember  that  the  bright  children  don't  need  the  spur  of  your 
supervision  so  much  as  do  the  slower  ones.  Let  the  bright  people  have  the 
lion's  share  of  the  busy  work. 

12.  Remember  that  if  the  waste  basket  is  the  destination  of  some  of  the 
work  it  should  not  be  placed  there  while  the  doers  are  present  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  apparent  slighting  of  their  efforts. 

First  Year. 

I — Aim:    To  lead  to  accuracy  of  observation  and  muscular  control. 

1.  Material:    Pieces  of  ruled  paper,  scissors. 
Work:    Paper  to  be  cut  into  strips  along  the  lines. 

2.  Material:  Empty  spools ;  round,  square,  and  rectangular  pieces  of 
cardboard,  a  little  paste. 

Work:    Make  tables,  or  benches,  using  the  spools  for  legs. 
II — Aim:    Development  of  manual  skill,  and  color  sense. 

1.  Material:    Disks  or  squares  of  colored  cardboard. 
Work:    Lay  them  on  desk  so  as  to  form  designs. 

2.  Material:  Colored  beads ;  coarse  thread  and  needles.  A  string  of 
large  beads  hung  where  all  can  see. 

Work:  String  the  beads  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  model.  The  beads 
may  also  be  strung  according  to  directions  written  on  the  board,  such  as 
"Three  red,  two  blue,  one  yellow,"  etc. 

3.  Material:  A  piece  of  white  table  oil  cloth  about  8  x  10.  This  should 
be  cut  lengthwise,  into  half -inch  strips,  leaving  one  inch  uncut  all  the  way 
round.    Colored  splints  eight  inches  long. 

Work:  Weave  a  design,  using  the  linoleum  strips  for  the  warp  and  the 
colored  splints  for  the  woof. 

4.  Material:  Pictures  of  children  from  some  magazine  or  fashion 
sheet ;  scissors  ;  colored  crayon. 

Work:    Color  the  figures.    Cut  them  out. 

5.  Material:  Clothes  pins  with  little  faces  done  in  ink;  colored  paper; 
coarse  thread,  or  worsted. 

Work:    Dress  the  dolls,  using  the  thread  to  fasten  the  paper  clothes. 

6.  Material:    Figures  of  animals  cut  in  oak  tag. 

Work:  Trace  the  outline.  Color  the  animal.  Put  in  significant  fea- 
tures, for  instance,  the  cat's  whiskers. 

Ill — Aim:     Practice  in  the  recognition  of  words. 
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1.     Material:    Words  written  large  on  cards ;  pegs,  or  split  peas.    The 
letters  should  be  at  least  this  size: 


Work:    Outline  the  words  with  peas  or  pegs. 

2.  Material:    Familiar  sentence  cut  into  separate  words;  for  instance, 

"Run  with  me 

To  the  tree." — (Aldine  Reader.) 
Five  or  six  of  each  word  should  be  given. 

Work:  The  children  place  the  words  in  their  order,  and  then  place 
similar  words  one  above  the  other. 

3.  Material:    Page  from  old  reader;  lead  pencil. 
Work:    Underline  all  the  words  you  know. 

IV — Aim:  Practice  in  making  the  transition  from  script  to  print. 

Material:  Familiar  sentences  in  script  on  a  card;  similar  sentences  in 
print,  cut  into  separate  words  placed  in  an  envelope. 

Work:  Children  place  the  printed  words  in  their  order,  using  the 
script  as  a  guide,  thus : 


^ 

lather 

bought 

BUSY    WORK. 
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V — Aims:    Recognition  of  numbers. 

1.  Material:  Card  with  the  numbers  from  1  to  20;  envelope  containing 
each  number  separately. 

Work:    Place  the  separate  numbers  each  in  its  order. 

VI — Aim:    Drill  in  addition. 

1.  Material:  Examples  on  the  board  such  as  1  and  1  are  11 ;  envelopes 
containing  splints,  pegs,  or  peas,  and  large  figures. 

Work:    Children  copy  the  examples  on  their  desks,  thus: 


f       f 

n 

1 

;   i 

h 

1 

i 

I 

. 

U 

'1  fl  fl  f 

i 

1 

■11  J  I  11 

are 


2.  Material:  Envelope  containing  ten  splints,  a  piece  of  crayon,  a 
piece  of  drawing  paper,  a  card  with  a  number  of  examples,  such  as  6 
+  1,  3  +  1,  1  +  4,  etc. 

Work:  Children  copy  the  examples  on  the  drawing  paper,  and  use  the 
splints  to  find  the  answers. 

VII — Aim:    To  develop  manual  skill. 

1.  Material:  Shoe  laces  of  two  colors;  a  piece  of  wood  to  serve  as  a 
loom.    The  notched  side  of  an  old  chalk  box  serves  the  purpose  excellently. 

Work:  Use  one  lace  for  the  warp,  letting  it  slip  into  the  notches  at 
each  end.  Use  the  other  for  the  woof.  Weave  a  mat  for  the  desk,  a  cover 
for  a  pen-wiper. 

This  must  be  started  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Material:  Cards  of  oak  tag  with  a  design  marked  on  them ;  colored 
worsted;  coarse  needles. 

Work:    Outline  the  design  with  the  worsted. 
VIII — Aim:    Development  of  powers  of  observation. 
Material:    Envelopes  containing  pictures  cut  into  irregular  pieces. 
Work:    Build  a  picture  from  these  pieces. 
IX — Aim:    Drill  in  writing  names. 

Material:    Each  child  receives  a  card  bearing  his  own  name  in  script. 
Work:    1.     Copy  the  name  on  the  board. 
2.     Write  the  name  without  the  card. 

X — Aim:  To  teach  the  order  of  letters  in  the  alphabet,  recognition  of 
script  and  print. 
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Material:  Cardboard  with  the  letters  printed  in  their  order.  Envelope 
containing  each  letter  on  a  separate  card. 

Work:    Place  each  letter  in  the  envelope  in  its  proper  place  on  the  card. 

The  same  exercise  may  be  g-iven  with  the  letters  in  script. 

XI — Aim:    Drill  in  phonics. 

Material:  Card  containing  a  frequently  used  combination  of  letters;  a 
number  of  smaller  cards  containing  one  letter  each.  For  instance,  the  large 
card  may  bear  the  combination  car,  and  the  others  the  letters  t,  d,  n,  f,  h. 

Work:  The  child  writes  the  list  of  words  on  the  board:  tear,  dear, 
near,  etc. 

XII — Aim:    Practice  in  recognizing  words,  and  building  sentences. 

Material:  Page  from  old  reader  pasted  on  oak  tag ;  envelope  containing 
similar  page  cut  into  separate  words. 

Work:  Using  the  complete  page  as  a  guide,  build  the  story  from  the 
words  in  the  envelope. 

XIII — Aim:    To  fix  in  memory  a  poem  previously  taught. 

Material:  Envelopes  containing  a  grade  poem  cut  into  separate  lines. 
Pen  and  pencil  envelopes  are  the  best  for  use  here. 

Work:    Build  this  poem  by  arranging  the  lines  in  their  order. 

The  teacher  may  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work  by  omitting  to  give  the 
name  of  the  poem. 

Children  should  be  trained  to  correct  their  work  by  reference  to  one  of 
the  complete  copies  kept  within  their  reach  on  the  teacher's  desk. 

XIV — Aim:    Recognition  of  numbers. 

1.  Material:  Numbers  from  1  to  100  in  their  order  on  a  card;  sepa- 
rate numbers  in  envelope. 

Work:    Place  each  number  in  position  on  the  card. 

2.  Material:  Card  with  numbers  from  1  to  100  in  irregular  order; 
separate  numbers  in  envelope. 

Work:  Place  each  separate  number  upon  the  similar  number  on  the 
card. 

XV — Aim:    Drill  in  counting  by  2's,  3's  and  4's. 

Material:  Envelopes  containing  several  sets  of  figures,  each  on  a 
separate  square. 

Work:  1.  Count  by  2's  to  20.  Place  the  numbers  in  their  order  on 
your  desk. 

2.  Count  by  3's  to  18.    Place  the  numbers  as  before. 

3.  Count  by  4's  to  20.    Place  the  numbers. 
XVI — Aim:    To  teach  the  days  and  months. 

Material:  A  large  calendar  placed  where  all  can  see  it ;  envelopes  con- 
taining the  numbers  from  1  to  31,  the  names  of  the  days,  and  of  the  current 
month,  the  number  of  the  year. 

Work:    Make  a  copy  of  the  calendar,  on  your  desk. 

XVII — Aim:  To  strengthen  muscular  control,  develop  accuracy  of 
measurement,  fix  the  facts  of  inch,  foot,  and  dozen. 

Material:    Unruled  paper,  pencil,  ruler,  scissors. 
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Work:  Rule  lines  one  inch  apart,  a  given  number  of  inches  long.  Cut 
along  the  lines.     Cut  the  strips  into  inch  squares. 

1.  How  many  squares  have  you? 

2.  How  many  dozen  squares? 

3.  Lay  the  squares  on  your  desk  one  after  another  until  you  have  a 
foot.    How  many  feet  can  you  make  in  this  way? 

The  answers,  which  may  be  written  on  paper,  can  be  used  to  gauge  the 
accuracy  of  the  work.  Pupils  whose  results  are  correct  may  be  appointed 
helpers  to  the  others  the  next  time  the  exercise  is  taken. 

Second  Year. 

I — Aim:  Development  of  muscular  control,  sense  of  color,  feeling  for 
design. 

Material:  Colored  crayons ;  a  simple  unit  of  design  cut  out  of  card- 
board; a  small  piece  of  oak  tag;  scissors;  drawing  paper. 

Work:  Place  the  unit  on  the  oak  tag.  Trace  around  the  outline.  Cut  it 
out.  Using  this  as  a  unit,  trace  a  design  on  the  drawing  paper.  Color  your 
design. 

II — Aim:    Writing  names  and  addresses. 

Material:    Card  bearing  the  child's  own  name  and  address. 

Work:    1.     Copy  on  the  board. 

2.     Write  name  and  address  without  the  card. 

Ill — Aim:    Practice  in  reading. 

1.  Material:  Stories  from  old  readers  pasted  on  oak  tag;  words  cut 
out  of  the  body  of  the  story. 

Work:    Read  the  story.    Replace  the  missing  words. 

2.  Material:    Story,  previously  told  cut  up  into  sentences. 
Work:    Build  the  story  (title  given). 

IV — Aim:    To  develop  a  feeling  for  connected  thought. 

Material:    An  unfamiliar  simple  story  cut  up  into  sentences. 

Work:    Build  a  story  from  these  sentences. 

V — Aim:    Practice  in  composition. 

Material:  Pictures  from  old  text  books,  on  postals,  cut  up  and  placed 
in  envelopes. 

Work:  Build  a  picture  from  these  pieces.  Write  three  short  sentences 
about  it. 

VI — Aim:    The  learning  of  new  words;  practice  in  composition. 

Material:  Pictures  pasted  on  cards ;  under  each  picture  a  list  of  words 
suggested  by  it. 

Work:    Write  a  short  story  about  this  picture.     Use  the  words  given. 

VII — Aim:    Drill  in  spelling. 

Material:  List  of  spelling  words  on  blackboard,  or  spelling  chart;  sets 
of  letters  in  envelope. 

Work:    1.     Build  the  spelling  words  on  your  desk. 

2.     See  how  many  other  words  you  can  form  with  the  letters. 

VIII — Aim:    To  fix  in  memory  the  words  of  a  poem  previously  taught. 

Material:  Envelope  containing  a  grade  poem  cut  into  separate  words ; 
an  "indentation  card,"  that  is,  a  card  having  lines  ruled  upon  it,  that  corre- 
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spond  to  the  indentations  of  the  lines  of  the  poem. 
Windy  Nights  would  look  like  this : 


A  card  for  Stevenson's 


The  child  uses  the  card  as  a  guide  to  the  correct  placing  of  his  lines. 

Work:  Build  up  a  poem  (title  given)  from  these  words.  Correct  by- 
comparison  with  the  teacher's  copy. 

IX — Aim:    Drill  on  the  multiplication  table. 

Material:  Envelopes  containing  the  numbers  and  signs  needed  to  form 
the  particular  table  that  is  to  be  studied.  These  numbers  and  signs  should 
be  of  sufficient  size  to  be  easily  seen.  They  should  be  on  cardboard  or  thick 
paper,  so  that  the  children  may  have  no  difficulty  in  handling  them.  Oak 
tag  with  figures  of  the  size  here  shown  is  desirable : 


X — Aim:    To  become  familiar  with  the  face  of  the  clock. 

Material:  A  round  piece  of  cardboard  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  a 
pointed  splint  five  inches  long,  another  four  inches  long;  Roman  numerals 
I  to  XII,  thirty-five  splints  an  inch  long. 

Work:    1.     Make  the  clock  face,  using  the  Roman  numerals. 

2.  Make  the  clock  face,  making  your  own  numerals  with  the  short 
splints. 

X — Aim:    Practice  in  telling  time  by  the  clock. 

Material:  A  sheet  of  oak  tag  9  x  14,  with  a  number  of  clock  faces 
hectographed  on  it;  a  long  and  a  short  splint  for  each  clock,  to  serve  as 
hands ;  on  a  card  a  series  of  questions  like  the  following : 

1.  Show  what  time  you  get  up. 

2.  What  time  do  you  come  to  school? 

3.  What  time  do  we  have  recess? 

4.  What  time  does  the  morning  session  end  ?  etc. 

Work:    Place  the  hands  on  a  clock  face  in  answer  to  each  question. 
XII — Aim:    Drill  in  mensuration. 
Material:    Cardboard  squares  and  rectangles,  rulers. 
Work:    1.    Find  the  perimeter  of  each.    2.    Find  the  area  of  each. 
The  cards  should  be  numbered  or  lettered,  and  the  answers  to  the  two 
questions  should  be  kept  on  a  key  card  for  the  teacher's  use. 


BUSY    WORK. 
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XIII — Aim:    Drill  in  problem  work  of  the  grade. 

Material:  Pages  taken  from  old  arithmetics ;  small  cards  of  oak  tag. 
Paste  ten  simple  problems  on  each  card,  and  place  in  envelopes  for  distribu- 
tion. Number  or  letter  the  cards.  Have  the  answers  written  on  cards 
bearing  similar  numbers.  The  children  may  be  permitted  to  work  such  prob- 
lems in  blanks  kept  for  the  purpose.  They  may  check  the  work  by  reference 
to  the  answer  card,  or  the  teacher  may  appoint  monitors  to  correct. 

Third  Year. 

I — Aim:  Development  of  the  power  to  get  thought  from  the  printed 
page.    Drill  in  oral  expression. 

Material:  Page  from  old  reader  or  library  book  containing  short, 
simple  story  in  prose  or  verse. 

Work:  Read  story  carefully.  Be  ready  at  the  end  of  the  period  to 
tell  the  story  quickly  and  clearly. 

II — Aim:    Enrichment  of  the  vocabulary. 

Material:  A  stanza  of  poetry,  containing  some  unfamiliar  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  made  clear  by  the  context.  The  stanza  should  be  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  it  should  possess  literary  value.  Don't  give  the  children 
doggerel. 

Work:    Select  the  unfamiliar  words: 

1.  Observe  the  spelling  carefully. 

2.  Write  sentences  containing  these  words.    Memorize  the  stanza. 
Ill — Aim:    To  familiarize  the  children  with  the  letter  form. 
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Material:  Papers  upon  which  the  letter  form  has  been  reproduced  in 
lines,  as  is  shown  here : 

Simple  letters  cut  into  separate  words  and  placed  in  envelopes  for  dis- 
tribution. 

Work:  Lay  the  words  of  your  letter  upon  the  letter  form  in  their 
correct  order. 

2.     Lay  the  words  of  the  letter  on  your  desk  without  looking  at  the  form. 

(Adapted  from  Teaching  Children  to  Study,  by  Olive  M.  Jones.) 

IV — Aim:    Recognition  of  consonants  and  vowels. 

Material:  Pages  or  paragraphs  from  old  text  books,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, etc. 

Work:    1.    The  vowels  to  be  marked  with  pencil. 

2.     Consonants  to  be  marked  with  pencil. 

V — Aim:  To  fix  in  memory  the  words,  punctuation  and  capitalization 
of  a  poem  previously  taught. 

Material:  Envelopes  containing  one  of  the  grade  poems  cut  into  sepa- 
rate words ;  an  "indentation  card."  The  puncuation  marks  should  be  on 
separate  pieces,  to  afford  drill  in  correct  placing.  The  initial  letters  of  capi- 
talized words  may  be  written  very  lightly,  and  the  capital  may  be  found 
again  on  a  separate  piece.  For  instance,  "Sweet  and  Low"  may  be  written 
thus :  5\veet  and  Low,  and  the  capital  S  and  L  may  be  found  in  the 
envelope  and  superimposed  upon  the  others. 

Work:  Build  up  the  poem  (title  given)  from  these  words.  Be  careful 
of  punctuation  and  capitals.    Correct  by  reference  to  the  complete  poem. 

VI — Aim:  Practice  in  correct  use  of  is  and  are,  was  and  were,  has 
and  have. 

Material:    Card  with  ten  sentences,  each  having  a  blank  space: 

Is,    Are,    Was,    Were. 

It a  fine  day  to  day.    Yesterday  it raining.    There two 

rainy  days  last  week.     We  going  to  the  Park  one  day.     I  just 

ready  to  start.     My  mother  said,  "It  going  to  rain."     I  sure  it 

would  be  fine.    I anxious  to  go.    Just  as  I leaving  the  house  the 

rain  began.    I glad  to  run  back.    You too  wise  to  venture  out. 

Work:  Write  the  paragraphs  on  the  board.  Fill  the  blanks  with  one 
of  the  four  words  at  the  heading. 

VII — Aim:    To  review  tables. 

Material:  Card  with  combinations  having  blank  spaces  to  be  filled ; 
envelope  containing  figures  and  signs.    Example  of  card : 

45^    9  = 
■f   3  =  12 
7        3  =  21 
24-=-    8=r 
29      11  =  18 
54        9  =  63 

Work:    Fill  the  blank  spaces  with  correct  figures  or  signs. 
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The  Hectograph-How  to  MaKe  and  Use  It 

By  Sara  Buckenholz. 

To  make  a  hectograph  the  following  are  required : 

Two  ounces  of  white  glue. 

Four  ounces  of  water. 

Eight  ounces  of  glycerine. 

The  glue  can  he  bought  in  a  paint  store  for  about  three  cents.  The 
glycerine  will  cost  about  fifteen  cents  if  bought  at  a  paint  store;  more  if  at 
a  druggist's. 

A  rather  shallow  square  or  oblong  cake  tin  that  will  make  a  hecto- 
graph which  may  be  used  with  No.  12  paper,  will  cost  from  ten  to  fifteen 
cents. 

Put  the  glue  into  the  water  and  allow  it  to  dissolve.  When  it  has 
dissolved,  place  it  on  the  stove  in  a  double  boiler  and  stir  it.  While  it  is  boiling 
add  the  glycerine  very  slowly,  stirring  all  the  time.  Allow  the  mixture  to 
remain  on  the  stove  for  three  or  four  minutes.  If  bubbles  appear,  move 
them  to  the  sfde  of  the  pot  with  a  corner  of  paper.  Then  pour  the  mixture 
into  the  tin,  being  careful  that  the  tin  is  on  a  level  surface.  Cover  the  tin 
and  put  it  to  cool  in  some  place  where  it  will  not  be  disturbed.  The  hecto- 
graph will  be  ready  for  use  the  next  day. 

If  air  bubbles  should  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  hectograph,  remove 
them  by  allowing  a  little  warm  water  to  pass  over  it. 

When  making  the  original  copy,  use  a  stub  pen  and  hectograph  ink. 
Violet  ink  produces  the  best  copies.  Use  smooth  paper  on  which  to  make 
the  original.  After  this  has  been  made  and  is  dry,  lay  it  face  down  on  the 
hectograph.  Allow  it  to  remain  for  two  minutes,  pressing  down  with  the 
tips  of  the  fingers.  Be  careful  that  every  part  of  the  paper  conies  in  contact 
with  the  hectograph.    Then  remove  the  original  carefully. 

If  paper  that  is  not  very  smooth  is  used,  from  fifty  to  sixty  copies  can 
be  made.  Unruled  paper  will  be  found  preferrable  to  ruled.  Place  one  sheet 
of  the  paper  on  the  hectograph  at  a  time,  run  the  hand  over  the  paper, 
allowing  all  but  one  corner  of  the  paper  to  come  in  contact  with  the  hecto- 
graph.    Holding  this  corner  of  the  paper,  remove  carefully. 

When  the  desired  number  of  copies  have  been  made,  the  hectograph 
should  be  washed.  This  is  done  by  passing  lukewarm  water  over  the  surface 
of  the  hectograph  until  most  of  the  ink  has  been  removed.  Then  put  the 
hectograph  away,  being  careful  to  cover  it  so  that  no  dust  will  get  at  it.  The 
pen  should  also  be  washed  after  use. 

If  the  hectographed  copies  are  mounted  on  oak  tag,  bogus  paper,  or 
cardboard,  it  will  insure  their  preservation  for  future  use. 

In  the  lower  grades  outlines  of  animals  or  flowers  may  be  hectographed, 
and  these  filled  in  color  by  the  children.  Letters  may  be  hectographed, 
cut  apart,  and  then  used  by  the  children  to  build  up  words.  Questions  in 
logical  order  for  use  in  building  up  paragraphs  in  oral  or  written  composi- 
tion will  also  be  found  useful. 

Sentences  with  blank  spaces  to  be  filled  by  required  words  will  serve 
in  language  or  grammar  drills. 
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Memory  gems  may  be  hectographed  and  cut  up  to  be  pieced  together, 
or  hectographed  copies  of  the  lines  or  verses  to  be  memorized  may  be  used 
for  studying  the  spelling,  punctuation,  and  in  the  case  of  poetry,  the  versifi- 
cation. This  will  save  the  teacher  the  necessity  of  writing  the  lines  on  the 
board.    These  copies  may  be  used  from  term  to  term. 

In  arithmetic  hectographed  copies  of  test  questions  may  be  made.  In 
group  work  in  arithmetic,  different  sets  of  questions  may  be  distributed  to 
each  group.  This  will  add  interest  to  the  work,  especially  if  the  children  have 
been  working  examples  from  their  arithmetics. 

In  geography,  as  a  review  lesson,  hectographed  copies  of  the  outline  of 
the  continent  or  country  that  has  been  studied  may  be  distributed.  On  this 
outline  the  children  may  indicate  surrounding  bodies  of  water,  cities,  rivers, 
mountains,  or  railroads.  These  outlines  may  also  be  used  in  making 
product  maps. 

The  hectograph  will  prove  both  a  time  and  labor  saver  in  the  composi- 
tion work.  Copies  of  compositions,  business  and  friendly  letters  may  be 
made  so  that  each  child  may  study  the  model  at  first  hand,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested in  the  pages  of  the  Monographs. 
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Suggestive  Readings  to  Pupils  for  Compositions 

Models  and  outlines  of  the  models  based  on  these  readings. 
By  Samuel  P.  Abelow. 

Grade    4A. 

Reading  to  the  pupils: 

The  Night  Wind.* 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  wind  go      With  the  blankets  pulled  up  round 

my  head, 


"Yoooooooo"  ? 
'Tis  a  pitiful  sound  to  hear! 
It  seems   to  chill  you   through  and 
through 
With  a  strange  and  speechless  fear. 
'Tis    the    voice    of    the    night    that 
broods  outside 
When  folks  should  be  asleep, 
And  many  and  many's  the  time  I've 

cried 
To  the  darkness  brooding  far  and 

wide 
Over  the  land  and  the  deep : 

"Whom  do  you    want,    O    lonely 

night, 
That    you    wail    the    long    hours 
through  ?" 
And    the    night    would    say   in  its 
ghostly  way: 

"Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo  !" 

My  mother  told  me  long  ago 

(When  I  was  a  little  lad) 
That  when  the  night  went  wailing  so, 

Somebody  had  been  bad ; 
And  then,  when  I  was  snug  in  bed, 

Whither  I  had  been  sent, 


I'd  think  of  what  my  mother'd  said, 
And  wonder  what  boy  she  meant ! 
And  "Who's  been  bad  today?"  I'd 
ask 
Of  the  wind  that  hoarsely  blew, 
And  the  voice  would  say,  in  its  mean- 
ingful way: 

"Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo !" 

That  this  was  true  I  must  allow — 

You'll  not  believe  it,  though ! 
Yes,  though  I'm  quite  a  model  now, 

I  was  not  always  so. 
And  if  you  doubt  what  things  I  say, 

Suppose  you  make  the  test ; 
Suppose,  when  you've  been  bad  some 

day 
And  up  to  bed  are  sent  away 

From  mother  and  the  rest — 
Suppose  you  ask,    "Who    has    been 
bad?" 
And  then  you'll  hear  what's  true; 
For  the  wind  will  moan  in  its  rue- 
fullest  tone : 

"Yoooooooo ! 

Yoooooooo ! 

Yoooooooo !" 

— From  The  Writings  in  Prose  and 

Verse  of  Eugene  Field,  "Poems  of 

Childhood,"   Chas.   Scribner's  Sons. 


Model  composition,  based  on  "The  Night  Wind"  : 

The  Night  Wind. 
The  night  wind  makes  a  pitiful  sound.     It  moans.     It  blows  hoarsely. 


"This  selection  is  mentioned  in  the  Syllabus  as  one  that  may  be  memorized. 
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This  sound  chills  me  through  and  through.     It  frightens  me. 
The  night  wind  says,  "Yoooooooo!  Yooooooob!   Yoooooooo !" 
Drill  on  use  of  makes,  blows,  says. 

Reading  to  the  pupils: 

The  Pygmies  and  the  Giant. 

A  great  while  ago,  when  the  world  was  full  of  wonders,  there  lived  an 
earth-born  Giant  named  Antaeus,  and  a  million  or  more  of  curious  little 
earth-born  people,  who  were  called  Pygmies.  This  Giant  and  these  Pygmies, 
being  children  of  the  same  mother,  were  all  brethren,  and  dwelt  together  in 
a  very  friendly  and  affectionate  manner,  far,  far  off,  in  the  middle  of  hot 
Africa. 

The  Pygmies  were  so  small,  and  there  were  so  many  sandy  deserts  and 
such  high  mountains  between  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  nobody 
could  get  a  peep  at  them  oftener  than  once  in  a  hundred  years.  As  for  the 
Giant,  being  of  a  very  lofty  stature,  it  was  easy  enough  to  see  him,  but  safest 
to  keep  out  of  his  sight. 

Reading  to  the  pupils: 

The  Cities  of  the  Pygmies. 

The  Pygmies  were  very  short.  If  one  of  them  grew  to  the  height  of 
six  or  eight  inches,  he  was  reckoned  a  tall  man. 

It  must  have  been  very  pretty  to  behold  their  little  cities,  with  streets 
two  or  three  feet  wide,  paved  with  the  smallest  pebbles,  and  bordered  by 
houses  about  as  big  as  a  squirrel's  cage.  The  king's  palace  was  as  high  as 
Periwinkle's  baby-house,  and  stood  in  the  center  of  a  spacious  square,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  covered  by  our  hearth-rug.  Their  principal  temple 
was  as  lofty  as  yonder  bureau,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  wonderfully  sublime 
and  magnificent  edifice. 

All  these  structures  were  built  neither  of  stone  nor  wood.  They  were 
neatly  plastered  together  by  the  Pygmy  workmen,  pretty  much  like  birds' 
nests,  out  of  straw,  feathers,  eggshells,  and  other  small  bits  of  stuff,  with 
stiff  clay  instead  of  mortar.  When  the  hot  sun  had  dried  them,  they  were 
just  as  snug  and  comfortable  as  a  Pygmy  could  desire. 

Model  compositions — Teacher  may  use  any  one  of  the  models: 

(1)     The  Giant  and  the  Pygmies. 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  a  wonderful  people  in  Africa.  These  people 
were  the  children  of  the  same  mother. 

One  of  these  people  was  the  Giant,  Antaeus.  His  brothers  were  little 
people,  called  Pygmies.    These  people  were  good  friends. 

(2)    The  Pygmies  and  Antaeus. 

The  Pygmies  lived  in  a  valley,  Many  high  mountains  surrounded  them. 
People  could  get  a  peep  at  the  Pygmies  once  in  a  hundred  years. 

Antaeus  was  very  tall.  It  was  easy  enough  to  see  him.  It  was  safest 
to  keep  out  of  his  sight. 
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Drill  on  use  of  get,  keep. 

(3)  The  Size  of  the  Pygmies. 

The  Pygmies  were  very  short.  They  were  about  four  or  five  inches 
in  height.    A  Pygmy  six  or  eight  inches  in  height  was  a  tall  man. 

They  lived  in  little  cities.    The  streets  were  two  or  three  feet  wide. 

(4)  The  Cities  of  the  Pygmies. 

The  Pygmies  lived  in  little  cities.  The  streets  were  two  or  three  feet 
wide.    The  streets  were  paved  with  the  smallest  pebbles. 

The  houses  were  as  big  as  the  cages  of  squirrels.  The  palace  of  the 
king  was  as  high  as  the  baby-house  of  Periwinkle.  This  palace  stood  in  a 
large  square.    This  square  was  about  as  large  as  a  hearth-rug. 

Their  principal  temple  was  as  high  as  my  bureau.  This  temple  was 
their  grand  building. 

(5)  How  the  Homes  of  the  Pygmies  Were  Built. 

The  buildings  of  the  Pygmies  were  not  made  of  wood  and  stone.  They 
were  neatly  plastered  together. 

They  used  straw,  feathers,  eggshells,  and  other  small  bits  of  stuff. 
They  plastered  these  things  together  with  stiff  clay  instead  of  mortar. 

The  sun  then  dried  the  houses.  After  that,  the  houses  were  as  snug  and 
comfortable  as  a  Pygmy  could  desire. 

Drill  on  use  of  dried. 

Other  Subjects  for  Compositions. 
The  Fight  Between  Hercules  and  Antaeus. 
Why  Hercules  Left  the  Kingdom  of  the  Pygmies. 
The  Council  of  War,  or,  How  the  Pygmies  Tried  to  Avenge  the  Death 
of  Their  Friend. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

How  the  Soldier  Was  Saved. 

The  Tin  Soldier  was  snapped  up  by  a  great  fish.  The  fish  swam  to  and 
fro,  and  then  became  quite  still. 

At  that  moment  he  was  caught,  carried  to  market,  bought,  and  taken 
into  the  kitchen,  where  the  cook  cut  him  open  with  a  large  knife.  She  seized 
the  Soldier  round  the  body  with  both  her  hands.  She  carried  him  into  the 
room,  where  all  were  anxious  to  see  the  remarkable  man  who  had  traveled 
about  in  the  inside  of  a  fish. 

Model: 

How  the  Soldier  Was  Saved. 

A  great  fish  snapped  up  the  Tin  Soldier.  The  fish  swam  to  and  fro. 
Then  it  became  quite  still. 

A  fisherman  caught  the  fish.  A  woman  bought  it.  The  cook  cut  it 
open. 

She  saw  the  tin  soldier.  She  seized  him  with  her  two  hands.  She 
carried  him  into  the  room.    All  were  anxious  to  see  the  remarkable  man. 

Drill  on  use  of :  swam,  caught,  took,  bought. 
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Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

The  Foolish  Little  Fir-Tree. 

The  little  fir-tree  wanted  to  be  up  a  grown-up  tree.  He  did  not  think 
of  the  warm  sun  that  shone  on  him  and  of  the  fresh  air.  He  did  not  care 
for  the  little  cottage  children  that  ran  about  and  prattled  when  they  were 
in  the  woods  looking  for  wild  strawberries. 

The  children  often  came  with  a  pitcher  full  of  berries,  or  a  long  row  of 
them  threaded  on  a  straw.  They  often  sat  down  near  the  young  tree  and 
said,  "Oh,  how  pretty  he  is  !  What  a  nice  little  fir !"  But  this  was  what  the 
tree  could  not  bear  to  hear. 

Model: 

The  Foolish  Little  Fir-Tree. 

The  little  fir-tree  wanted  to  be  a  big  tree.  He  did  not  think  of  the 
warm  sun.    He  did  not  care  for  the  fresh  air. 

Little  cottage  children  often  sat  down  near  the  young  tree.  They  used 
to  say,  "What  a  nice  little  fir !"    The  tree  could  not  bear  to  hear  that. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

From  "The  Ugly  Duckling/' 

The  next  day  it  was  bright,  beautiful  weather ;  the  sun  shone  on  all  the 
green  trees.    The  mother-duck  went  down  to  the  canal  with  all  her  family. 

Splash!  She  jumped  into  the  water.  "Quack!  quack!"  she  said,  and 
one  duckling  after  another  jumped  in. 

The  water  closed  over  their  heads,  but  they  came  up  in  an  instant,  and 
swam  capitally;  their  legs  went  of  themselves,  and  they  were  all  in  the 
water.    The  ugly,  gray  duckling  swam  with  them. 

Model: 

Swimming  in  the  Water. 

The  next  day  was  bright,  beautiful  weather.  The  sun  shone  on  all  the 
green  trees.     The  mother-duck  went  down  to  the  canal  with  her  family. 

She  jumped  into  the  water.     One  duckling  after  another  followed  her. 

They  swam  capitally.  Their  legs  went  of  themselves.  They  were  all 
in  the  water.    The  ugly,  gray  duckling  swam  with  them. 

Drill  on  use  of :  shone,  swam. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

How  the  Ugly  Duckling  Was  Treated. 

The  poor  duckling  was  hunted  about  by  everyone.  Even  its  brothers 
and  sisters  were  angry  with  it.  They  said,  "If  the  cat  would  only  catch  you, 
you  ugly  creature !"    The  mother  said,  "If  you  were  only  far  away !" 

The  ducks  bit  it,  and  the  chickens  beat  it,  and  the  girl  who  had  to  feed 
the  poultry  kicked  at  it  with  her  foot.  Then  it  ran  and  flew  over  the  fence, 
and  the  little  birds  in  the  bushes  flew  up  in  fear. 
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Model: 


How  the  Ugly  Duckling  Was  Treated. 


Nobody  liked  the  poor  duckling.  Even  its  brothers  and  sisters  were 
angry  with  it. 

The  ducks  bit  it.  The  chickens  beat  it.  The  girl  with  the  grain  kicked 
at  it.    The  little  birds  were  afraid  of  it. 

Drill  on  use  of :  bit,  beat. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

The  Children's  Hour. 


Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to 
lower, 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupa- 
tions, 
That  is  known  as  the  children's 
hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamp- 
light, 

Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 
Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra, 

And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence : 
Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 

They  are  plotting  and  planning  to- 
gether 
To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 
A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall ! 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  my  castle  wall! 


They  climb  up  into  my  turret 

O'er   the   arms   and   back  of  my 
chair; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me ; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 


They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine, 

Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine ! 


Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti, 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 

Such  an  old  moustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all! 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 
And  will  not  let  you  depart, 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 


And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever, 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day, 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  moulder  in  dust  away! 

— Henry  Wadsivorth  Longfelloiv. 


-  Model: 

(1)  The  Three  Little  Girls. 

I  sit  in  my  study.  I  hear  the  patter  of  little  feet  in  the  chamber  above 
me.    I  hear  soft  and  sweet  voices. 

I  see  grave  Alice,  laughing  Allegra,  and  Edith  with  the  golden  hair. 
They  are  descending  the  broad  hall  stair. 
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They  stop.  They  whisper  to  one  another.  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 
they  wish  to  surprise  me. 

Drill  on  use  of:  sit,  are,  know. 

(2)  The  Surprise. 

They  rush  in.  They  devour  me  with  kisses.  They  throw  their  arms 
about  me. 

They  seem  to  be  everywhere.  I  cannot  escape.  They  make  me  think  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bingen  in  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine. 

Drill  on  use  of:  can,  make. 

(3)  A  Father's  Love. 

I  love  you,  my  children.  I  will  keep  you  in  my  heart.  I  will  never  forget 
you. 

I  will  keep  you  in  my  heart  forever.  Only  death  will  separate  me  from 
you. 

Drill  on  use  of:  keep. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

The  Greedy  Dog. 

A  hungry  dog  once  found  a  large  piece  of  meat.  He  was  very  glad  to 
get  it.  He  seized  the  meat  with  his  teeth  and  ran  to  find  a  quiet  place 
where  he  might  eat  it  all  himself. 

On  his  way  he  crossed  a  bridge  over  a  quiet  brook.  Down  in  the  water 
he  saw  another  dog  with  another  piece  of  meat.  He  was  so  greedy  that  he 
wanted  to  snap  at  that  piece  of  meat. 

When  he  opened  his  mouth  his  own  meat  fell  into  the  brook  and  was 
carried  down  the  stream  where  he  could  not  reach  it.  Too  late  he  saw  that  the 
other  dog  was  simply  his  own  reflection. 

Models: 

(1)  The  Hungry  Dog. 

A  hungry  dog  once  found  a  large  piece  of  meat.  He  was  very  glad  to 
get  it. 

He  seized  the  meat  with  his  teeth.  He  ran  to  find  a  quiet  place.  He 
wanted  to  eat  the  meat  himself. 

Drill  on  use  of :  found,  ran,  eat. 

(2)  The  Dog  and  the  Reflection. 

The  hungry  dog  crossed  a  bridge.    This  bridge  was  over  a  quiet  brook. 

In  the  water  he  saw  another  dog  with  a  piece  of  meat.  The  greedy 
dog  wanted  to  snap  at  that  piece,  too. 

He  opened  his  mouth.  His  own  meat  fell  into  the  brook.  The  meat 
was  carried  down  the  stream.  He  could  not  reach  it.  Too  late,  he  saw  that 
the  other  dog  was  his  own  reflection. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 
A  fox  took  a  walk  early  in  the  morning,  one  fine  day  in  summer.     By 
the  side  of  the  road  he  saw  a  tree.    Beside  the  tree  grew  a  beautiful  vine. 
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The  fox  saw  the  purple  grapes  hanging  from  the  vine.  He  wished  to 
get  some,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  grapes.  He  jumped  and  jumped  and 
jumped,  but  he  could  not  reach  even  the  lowest  cluster. 

"What,  do  you  think  I  care?"  he  said,  as  he  went  away  disappointed. 
"Everybody  knows  that  your  old  grapes  are  sour." 

Model: 

The  Sour  Grapes. 

One  fine  summer  day,  a  fox  took  a  walk.  He  saw  a  tree.  Beside  the 
tree  grew  a  beautiful  vine. 

The  fox  wished  to  get  some  of  the  purple  grapes.  He  jumped  and 
jumped.    He  could  not  reach  even  the  lowest  cluster. 

He  went  away  disappointed.     He  said,  "What,  do  you  think  I  care? 
Everybody  knows  that  your  old  grapes  are  sour." 
Drill  on  correct  use  of :  are,  knows. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher. 

One  morning  a  thirsty  crow  sought  far  and  wide  for  water  to  quench 
his  thirst.  He  flew  north,  south,  east  and  west.  At  last  he  found  a  long- 
necked  pitcher  which  was  partly  filled  with  water. 

When  he  tried  to  drink  he  found  that  he  could  not  reach  the  water,  it 
stood  so  low  in  the  pitcher.  He  tried  and  tried  in  vain.  At  last  a  happy 
thought  struck  him. 

He  found  a  pebble  near  by,  brought  it  in  his  bill,  and  dropped  it  into 
the  water.  Then  he  flew  to  get  another,  and  another,  and  another,  dropping 
them  into  the  pitcher,  one  by  one.  The  water  rose  higher  and  higher  with 
every  pebble.    At  last  he  could  reach  it  easily.    Then  he  drank  his  fill. 

Model: 

(1)  The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher. 

One  morning  a  crow  was  thirsty.  He  sought  far  and  wide  for  water 
to  quench  his  thirst.  At  last  he  found  a  long-necked  pitcher.  This  pitcher 
was  partly  filled  with  water. 

He  tried  to  drink.  He  could  not  reach  the  water.  The  water  was  low 
in  the  pitcher. 

(2)  A  Happy  Thought. 

The  crow  could  not  reach  the  water.  He  tried  and  tried  in  vain.  At 
last  a  happy  thought  struck  him. 

He  found  a  pebble  near  by.  He  brought  it  in  his  bill.  He  dropped  it 
into  the  water.     He  dropped  other  pebbles  into  the  pitcher. 

With  every  pebble  the  water  rose  higher  and  higher.  At  last  he  could 
reach  it  easily.    Then  he  drank  his  fill. 

Drill  on  correct  use  of:  struck,,  found,  brought,  rose,  drank. 

Model: 

Arachue's  Vanity. 
Many  years  ago  there  lived  a  girl  in  Greece.     Her  name  was  Arachne. 
She  could  spin  and  embroider  better  than  any  one  else  in  the  land. 
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The  people  praised  her  skill.  They  paid  large  sums  of  money  for  her 
wonderful  work. 

The  people  praised  her  so  much  that  Arachne  became  vain.  One  day 
she  said  to  her  friends,  "Not  even  Minerva  can  do  such  marvelous  work." 

Model: 

The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper. 

One  winter  day  a  hungry  grasshopper  went  to  an  ant  to  get  something 
to  eat.  She  knew  that  the  ant  had  worked  all  summer,  and  had  stored  away 
a  good  supply  of  food. 

"Good  morning,  friend  Ant,"  said  the  grasshopper. 

"Good  morning,  neighbor  Grasshopper,"  replied  the  ant. 

"It  is  a  cold  morning,"said  the  grass-hopper. 

"A  very  cold  morning,"  answered  the  ant. 

"I  am  very  hungry,"  hinted  the  grasshopper. 

"I  am  sorry,"  returned  the  ant. 

Said  the  grasshopper,  "I  have  no  food." 

"Why  not  ?"  asked  the  ant. 

"I  had  no  time  to  get  any,"  replied  the  grasshopper. 

"What  did  you  do  all  summer?"  the  ant  asked. 

"I  sang  all  summer,"  the  grasshopper  answered. 

"Then  you  must  dance  all  winter,"  said  the  ant.  "Those  who  will  not 
work  should  not  eat." 

Model: 

The  Story  of  Prometheus. 

Prometheus  gave  fire  to  man.  With  this  fire  the  people  cooked  their 
food.    Prometheus  taught  them  many  more  useful  things. 

Composition— Grade    4B. 

As  in  the  preceding  grades,  drills  on  correct  form  should  include  the 
use  of  irregular  verbs  and  the  comparative  and  superlative  forms  of  adjec- 
tives.   The  stories  for  reproduction  should  include  historical  anecdotes. 

To  insure  intelligent  use  of  outlines  they  should  be  constructed  in  the 
presence  of  the  class  and  their  purpose  should  be  made  clear.  Pupils  should 
compose  orally  from  these  outlines  before  writing.  While  following  the 
given  outlines,  the  subject  matter  of  the  similar  composition  should  be 
original. — Coarse  of  Study. 

COMPOSITIONS  4B.    BASED  ON: 

(1)  Reading  to  the  pupils. 

(2)  Selections  to  be  memorised. 

Robinson  Crusoe  Builds  a  Canoe. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

I  had  never  given  up  the  idea  of  having  a  canoe.  My  first  trial,  as  you 
have  seen,  was  a  failure.  I  had  made  too  big  a  boat  and  I  had  made  it  too 
far  from  the  water.    I  could  do  better  another  time. 
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One  day  after  I  had  harvested  my  grain,  I  set  to  work.  There  was 
no  tree  near  the  river  that  was  fit  for  a  canoe.  But  I  found  a  fine  one 
nearly  half  a  mile  away.  Before  I  began  to  chop  the  tree,  I  made  all  my 
plans  for  taking  the  canoe  to  the  water. 

I  worked  now  with  a  will,  for  I  felt  sure  that  I  would  succeed.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  pretty  little  vessel  was  finished.  It  was  large  enough  for 
only  two  or  three  persons. 

Model  based  on  "Robinson  Crusoe  Builds  a  Canoe." 

My  first  trial  was  a  failure.  I  had  made  too  big  a  boat.  I  had  made 
it  too  far  from  the  water. 

After  I  had  harvested  my  grain,  I  set  to  work.  I  found  a  fine  tree 
half  a  mile  away.  Before  I  began  to  chop  the  tree,  I  made  my  plans  for 
taking  the  canoe  to  the  water. 

I  worked  with  a  will.  In  a  few  weeks  the  little  vessel  was  finished. 
It  was  a  very  pretty  canoe.  It  was  large  enough  for  only  two  or  three 
persons. 

Outline: 

Crusoe's  first  trial — Failure.  Too  big.  Too  far  away.  Second  trial — 
Find  tree.    Made  my  plans.    Harvested  grain. 

Success — Worked  how?     Finished.     Large  enough. 

Drill  on  irregular  verbs :  made,  found,  began,  ivas. 

Comparison  of  adjectives:  big,  fine,  pretty,  little,  large. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

Shooting  of  the  Kid. 

When  my  man  Friday  had  been  with  me  three  days  I  took  him  out 
hunting.  As  we  were  going  through  the  woods  I  saw  a  wild  goat  lying 
under  a  tree  with  two  young  kids  sitting  by  her.    I  caught  hold  of  Friday. 

"Stop,"  I  said,  "Stand  still." 

Then  I  took  aim  at  one  of  the  kids,  shot  and  killed  it. 

The  noise  of  the  gun  so  frightened  the  poor  savage  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  He  shook  like  a  leaf.  He  thought  that  I  was  going  to 
kill  him. 

Model  Based  on  "The  Shooting  of  the  Kid." 

1.  Friday  and  I  went  hunting.  In  the  woods,  I  saw  a  wild  goat  lying 
under  a  tree.  Two  young  kids  were  sitting  by  her.  I  caught  hold  of 
Friday. 

"Stop,"  I  said,  "Stand  still." 

Then  I  took  aim  at  one  of  the  kids.     I  shot  and  killed  it. 

The  noise  of  the  gun  so  frightened  the  poor  savage  that  he  shook  like 
a  leaf.    He  thought  that  I  was  going  to  kill  him. 

Or  2.  Friday  and  I  went  hunting  in  the  woods.  I  saw  a  wild  goat 
lying  under  a  tree.     Two  young  kids  were  sitting  by  her. 

I  caught  hold  of  Friday.  "Stop,"  I  said,  "Stand  Still."  I  took  aim 
at  one  of  the  kids,  and  killed  it. 

The  noise  of  the  gun  terribly  frightened  the  poor  savage.  He  shook 
like  a  leaf.     He  thought  that  I  was  going  to  kill  him. 
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Outline  based  on  Model  i: 

In  the  woods — Hunting;  Lying;  Sitting. 

What  I  said. 

The  shooting — Took  aim. 

The  savage  is  frightened — Noise,  shook ;  Thought,  kill. 

Outline  based  on  Model  2: 

In  the  woods — Went  hunting ;  Saw ;  Were  sitting. 

Killled  the  kid — Caught  hold ;  stand  still ;  Took  aim. 

Noise  frightened  savage — Terribly  frightened;  Leaf;  Thought. 

Drill  on  irregular  verbs — lying. 

Comparison  of  adjectives — wild,  poor. 

An  Evening  Scene.     (From  Kipling's  Jungle  Book.) 

It  was  seven  o'clock  of  a  very  warm  evening  in  the  Seeonee  hills  when 
Father  Wolf  woke  up  from  his  day's  rest,  scratched  himself,  yawned,  and 
spread  out  his  paws  one  after  the  other  to  get  rid  of  the  sleepy  feeling  in 
the  tips.  Mother  Wolf  lay  with  her  big  gray  nose  dropped  across  her  four 
tumbling,  squealing  cubs,  and  the  moon  shone  into  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
where  they  all  lived. 

"Aughh !"  said  Father  Wolf,  "it  is  time  to  hunt  again."  He  was  going 
to  spring  downhill  when  a  little  shadow  with  a  bushy  tail  crossed  the 
threshold  and  whined:  "Good  luck  go  with  you,  O  Chief  of  the  Wolves; 
and  good  luck  and  strong  white  teeth  go  with  the  noble  children,  that  they 
may  never  forget  the  hungry  in  this  world." 

"Shall  I  tell  him  of  your  gratitude?"  said  Taboqui. 

"Out!"  snapped  Father  Wolf.  "Out  and  hunt  with  thy  master.  Thou 
hast  done  harm  enough  for  one  night." 

Model  based  on  "An  Evening  Scene." 
One  very  warm  evening  Father  Wolf  awoke  from  his  day's  rest  at 
seven  o'clock.    He  scratched  himself  and  yawned.    He  spread  out  his  paws 
one  after  the  other  to  drive  out  the  sleepy  feeling  in  the  tips. 

Mother  Wolf  and  her  four  cubs  were  still  sleeping.  Her  big  gray  nose 
was  lying  across  her  children.     The  cubs  were  very  frisky. 

The  moon  shone  into  the  cave.     This  cave  was  in  the  Seeonee  hills. 
Drill  on  irregular  verbs — awoke,  drive,  sleeping,  shone. 
Comparison  of  adjectives — warm,  sleepy,  big. 
Outline  based  on  the  model: 

Father  Wolf  awakes — Warm  evening;  Scratched,  yawned;  Spread 

his  paws,  drive,  tips. 
The  rest  of  the  family — Still  sleeping;  Lying  across,  frisky. 
The  cave — Moon  shone;  Seeonee  hills. 
Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

The  Law  of  the  Jungle.     (From  the  Jungle  Book.) 

The  Law  of  the  Jungle  lays  down  very  clearly  that  any  wolf  may,  when 
he  marries,  withdraw  from  the  pack  he  belongs  to.  As  soon  as  his  cubs 
are  old  enough  to  stand  on  their  feet  he  must  bring  them  to  the  Pack  Coun- 
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cil.    This  Council  is  generally  held  once  a  month  at  full  moon  in  order  that 
the  other  wolves  may  identify  them. 

After  the  inspection  the  cubs  are  free  to  run  where  they  please.  Until 
they  have  killed  their  first  buck  no  excuse  is  accepted  if  a  grown  wolf  of 
the  pack  kills  one  of  them.  The  punishment  is  death  where  the  murderer 
is  found.    If  you  think  for  a  minute,  you  will  see  that  this  must  be  so. 

Model  on  "The  Law  of  the  Jungle." 

The  Pack  Council. 

When  a  wolf  marries,  he  may  leave  the  pack  to  which  he  belongs. 
When  his  cubs  are  old  enough  to  stand  on  their  feet,  he  must  bring  them 
co  the  Pack  Council. 

This  Council  is  held  once  a  month  at  full  moon.  At  this  meeting  all 
the  wolves  study  the  cubs  carefully. 

Drill  on  irregular  verbs :  leave,  are,  bring. 

Comparison  of  adjective  :  old. 

Outline  based  on  model,  "The  Pack  Council'' : 

What  wolf  may  and  must  do — Leave ;  pack ;  Stand ;  must  bring ;  Pack 
Council. 

The  Council — Held,  full  moon;  Wolves,  study  (inspect,  examine). 

Reading  to  the  Pupils  (Optional) : 

The  Deerslayer.    By  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 

Description  of  Dress. 
Both  these  frontiermen  were  still  young,  Hurry  Harry  having  reached 
the  age  of  six  or  eight  and  twenty,  while  Deerslayer  was  several  years  his 
junior.  Their  attire  needs  no  particular  description,  though  it  may  be  well 
to  add  that  it  was  composed  in  no  small  degree  of  dressed  deerskins  and 
had  the  usual  signs  of  belonging  to  those  who  pass  their  time  between  the 
outskirts  of  civilized  society  and  the  boundless  forests.  There  was,  notwith- 
standing, some  attention  to  smartness  and  the  picturesque  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  Deerslayer's  dress,  more  particularly  in  the  part  connected  with 
his  arms  and  accoutrements.  His  rifle  was  in  perfect  condition,  the  handle 
of  his  hunting-knife  was  neatly  carved,. bis  powder-horn  was  ornamented 
with  suitable  devices  lightly  cut  into  the  material,  and  his  shot-pouch  was 
decorated  with  wampum.  On  the  other  hand,  Hurry  Harry,  either  from 
constitutional  recklessness,  or  from  a  secret  consciousness  how  little  his 
appearance  required  artificial  aids,  wore  everything  in  a  careless,  slovenly 
manner,  as  if  he  felt  a  noble  scorn  for  the  trifling  accessories  of  dress  and 
ornaments.  Perhaps  the  peculiar  effect  of  his  fine  form  and  great  stature 
was  increased  rather  than  lessened,  by  this  unstudied  and  disdainful  air  of 
indifference. 

Models  based  on  "Description  of  Dress." 

(1).     Deerslayer's  Dress. 
Deerslayer's  clothes  were  made  of  dressed  deerskins.    His  clothes  were 
clean  and  tidy.    He  took  good  care  of  them. 
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His  rifle  was  in  perfect  condition.  The  handle  of  his  hunting-knife 
was  neatly  carved.  There  were  beautiful  designs  on  his  powder-horn. 
His  shot-pouch  was  decorated  with  wampum. 

Outline  based  on  model,  Deer  slayer's  Dress: 

Deerslayer's  clothes — Dressed  deerskins;  clean  and  tidy;  Care. 
His    weapons — Rifle ;    Hunting-knife ;    Beautiful    designs ;    Shot- 
pouch. 

(2)     Hurry  Harry's  Dress. 
Hurry  Harry  did  not  dress  well.     He  wore  everything  in  a  careless, 
slovenly  manner.     He  did  not  even  take  as  good  care  of  his  rifle  as  Deer- 
slayer  did  of  his. 

Harry  was  tall  and  well  built.  He  was  brave  and  reckless.  Perhaps 
his  manner  of  dress  made  him  appear  braver. 

Outline  based  on  model,  Hurry  Harry's  Dress: 

Harry's  Dress — Not  careful ;  Slovenly  manner ;  No  care  of  rifle. 
Harry's  form — Well  built;  Reckless;  Brave. 
Readings  to  the  Pupils: 

Diversions  at  the  Court  of  Lilliput.    Gulliver's  Travels.     By  Swift. 

The  Emperor  had  a  mind,  one,  day,  to  entertain  me  with  several  of 
the  country  shows,  wherein  they  exceeded  all  the  nations  I  have  known, 
both  for  dexterity  and  magnificence.  I  was  diverted  by  none  so  much  as 
that  of  the  rope-dancer,  performed  upon  a  slender  white  thread,  extended 
about  two  feet  and  twelve  inches  from  the  ground.  The  diversion  is  only 
practiced  by  those  persons  who  are  candidates  for  great  employments  and 
high  favor  at  court.  They  are  trained  in  this  art  from  their  youth,  and  are 
not  always  of  noble  birth  or  liberal  education.  When  a  great  office  is 
vacant,  either  by  death  or  disgrace  (which  often  happens),  five  or  six  of 
the  candidates  petition  the  Emperor  to  entertain  his  Majesty  and  the  court 
with  a  dance  on  the  rope,  and  whoever  jumps  the  highest  without  falling, 
succeeds  in  the  office. 

These  diversions  are  often  attended  with  fatal  accidents,  whereof  great 
numbers  are  on  record.  I  myself  have  seen  two  or  three  candidates  break  a 
limb.  But  the  danger  is  much  greater  when  the  Ministers  themselves  are 
commanded  to  show  their  dexterity;  for  by  contending  to  excel  themselves 
and  their  fellows  they  strain  so  for  this  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  who 
has  not  received  a  fall,  and  some  of  them  two  or  three.  I  was  assured  that 
a  year  or  two  before  my  arrival  Flimnap  would  infallibly  have  broken  his 
neck  if  one  of  the  King's  cushions,  that  accidentally  lay  on  the  ground,  had 
not  weakened  the  force  of  his  fall. 

Model  based  on  "Diversions  at  the  Court  of  Lilliput." 

The  Rope  Dance. 

One  day  I  visited  the  Emperor  of  Lilliput.  In  the  court  I  saw  people 
dance  on  ropes.     The  dancing  was  wonderful. 

The  rope  was  a  slender,  white  thread.  It  was  stretched  across  the  .room, 
two  feet  and  twelve  inches  from  the  ground. 
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Only  the  Emperor's  favorites  were  allowed  to  perform.    The  one  who 
jumped  the  highest  without  falling  became  the  leading  man. 
Sometimes  a  person  would  fall  and  injure  himself. 
Drill  on  irregular  verbs :  sazv,  was. 
Comparison  of  adjective :  high. 
Outline  based  on  model: 

Wonderful  dancing — Emperor  of  Lilliput,  Dance,  Agile  and  skilful. 
The  rope — Slender,  Stretched,  Two  Feet  and  Twelve  Inches. 
Favorites  only  allowed  to  dance — Favorites,  Leading  Man,  Injure. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

The  Barefoot  Boy. 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man,  From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy, — 

Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan !  I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy ! 

With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons,  Prince  thou  art, — the  grown-up  man 

And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes ;  Only  is  republican. 

With  thy  red  lips,  redder  still  .  Let  the  million-dollared  ride! 

Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ;  Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 

With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face,  Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy 

Through    thy    torn    brim's    jaunty  In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye, — 

grace;  Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy: 

Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy ! 
Model:  — John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

The  barefoot  boy  is  happy.  He  lives  in  the  country.  The  beautiful 
songs  of  the  birds  and  the  sunshine  fill  his  heart  with  joy. 

His  cheeks  are  tanned.  His  lips  are  red.  He  looks  strong  and  healthy, 
because  he  leads  an  out-door  life. 

The  barefoot  boy  is  a  prince.  He  is  richer  than  the  million-dollared 
man.  He  has  outward  sunshine,  inward  joy.  "Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot 
boy !" 

Drill  on  irregular  verbs :  is,  has. 

Comparison  of  adjectives:  happy,  beautiful,  strong,  healthy,  rich. 

Outline  based  on  model: 

Barefoot  boy  is  happy.    Lives  where?    Birds,  sunshine,  fill  him  with  joy. 

His  appearance — cheeks ;  lips ;  strong,  healthy,  out-door  life. 

Barefoot  boy  is  prince — millioned-dollared  man;  outward,  inward. 
Blessings  on  whom? 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

The  Village  Blacksmith. 

Under  the   spreading  chestnut  tree  He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

The  village  smithy  stands ;  And  sits  among  his  boys ; 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he,  He    hears    the    parson    pray    and 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands;  preach, 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms  He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands.  Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 
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His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And   looks   the  whole   world  in  the 
face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till 
night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow ; 
You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy 
sledge 
With  measured  beat  and  slow 
Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 


coming 


home    from 


And    children 
school 
Look  in  at  the  open  door; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that 
fly 
Like  chaff"  from  a  threshinc-floor. 


It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's 
voice, 
Singing  in  Paradise ! 
He   needs   must  think   of   her   once 
more, 
How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he 
wipes 
A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 
Onward  through  life  he  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 
Each  evening  sees  it  close; 

Something      attempted,      something 
done, 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy 
friend, 

For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 
Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 

Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 
Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 

Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


Models  based  on  "The  Village  Blacksmith." 

Model  No.  i: 

The  Village  Blacksmith. 

The  blacksmith  is  a  strong  man.  He  has  large  and  sinewy  hands. 
The  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms  are  as  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  black  and  long.  His  face  is  like  the  tan.  His  brow 
is  wet  with  honest  sweat.  He  earns  whatever  he  can.  He  looks  the  whole 
world  in  the  face  because  he  does  not  owe  any  man  a  cent. 

Drill  on  irregular  verb:  stands. 

Compare  adjectives — large,  strong,  wet. 

Outline  based  on  Model  i: 

The  smith — Strong  Man,  Sinewy,  Brawny  Arms,  Bands. 

His  appearance — Hair,  Face,  Brow,  Sweat,  Earns,  Owes. 

Model  No.  2: 

The  Smithy. 

The  village  smithy  stands  under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree.  The 
smithy  is  a  busy  place.  You  can  hear  the  bellows  blow  week  in,  week  out. 
You  can  hear  the  blacksmith  swing  his  heavy  sledge,  slowly  and  regularly. 
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The  children,  on  their  way  home  from  school,  love  to  stop  at  the  smithy. 
They  wait  to  see  the  flaming  forge.    They  like  to  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
They  try  to  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly  like  chaff  from  a  threshing- 
floor. 

Outline  of  "The  Smithy." 

The  village  smithy — Spreading  chestnut  tree.  Busy  place.  Bellows 
blow.    Swing,  sledge. 

The  children — Stop.  Flaming  forge.  Bellows  roar.  Burning  sparks, 
chaff  from  a  threshing-floor. 

Model  No.  j. 

The  Joys  and  the  Sorrows  of  the  Blacksmith. 

The  blacksmith  rests  on  Sunday.  On  that  day  he  goes  to  church.  He 
hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach.  He  hears  his  daughter  singing  in  the 
choir.    He  feels  happy. 

His  daughter's  singing  makes  him  think  of  her  mother's  voice.  Her 
mother  lies  in  the  grave.  A  tear  comes  into  the  man's  eye.  He  wipes  this 
tear  away  with  his  hard,  rough  hand. 

Drill  on  irregular  verbs  :  goes,  feels,  comes. 

Outline  based  on  model  j: 

In  the  church — Rests.     Church.     Parson.     Daughter's  singing.     Feels. 

The  tears — Mother's  voice ;  grave.    Comes.    Wipes,  hard,  rough  hand. 

Composition     Grade  5A. 

Composition — As  in  the  preceding  grades.  Drill  on  correct  forms  should 
include  the  use  of  irregular  verbs  and  a  few  of  the  more  frequently  misused 
prepositions. 

Exercises  in  invention  may  include  the  expansion  of  very  short  stories 
into  longer  ones  by  the  addition  of  details  or  by  changing  the  scene  of  action ; 
the  telling  of  stories  suggested  by  pictures;  the  relating  of  imaginary 
autobiographies,  etc. 

The  model  compositions,  including  letters  should  be  short,  simple  narra- 
tives; description  of  objects,  scenes  or  pictures;  or  explanations  of  simple 
occupations  or  processes.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  plan  of 
the  model. — Course  of  Study. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

Gluck. 

It  was  drawing  towards  winter,  and  very  cold  weather,  when  one  day 
the  two  elder  brothers  had  gone  out,  with  their  usual  warning  to  little  Gluck, 
who  was  left  to  mind  the  roast,  that  he  was  to  let  nobody  in,  and  give 
nothing  out.  Gluck  sat  down  quite  close  to  the  fire,  for  it  was  raining  very 
hard,  and  the  kitchen  walls  were  by  no  means  dry  or  comfortable  looking. 

He  turned  and  turned,  and  the  roast  got  nice  and  brown.  "What  a 
pity,"  thought  Gluck,  "my  brothers  never  ask  anybody  to  dinner.  I'm  sure 
when  they've  got  such  a  nice  piece  of  mutton  as  this,  and  nobody  else  has 
got  so  much  as  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  it  would  do  their  hearts  good  to  have 
somebody  to  eat  it  with  them." 

— "The  King  of  the  Golden  River" — John  Ruskin. 
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Model  based  on  "Gluck." 

Gluck's  Thought.  .. . 

It  was  drawing  towards  winter  and  very  cold  weather.  Rain  fell.  The 
two  elder  brothers  had  gone  out.  Before  going,  they  told  Gluck  not  to  let 
anyone  in  nor  give  anything  out. 

Gluck  sat  down  close  to  the  fire.  It  was  uncomfortable  in  the  house. 
The  kitchen  walls  were  by  no  means  dry.  Then,  too,  he  had  to  mind  the 
roast. 

He  turned  it,  and  turned  it.  The  roast  became  nice  and  brown.  "What 
a  pity,"  thought  Gluck,  "my  brothers  never  ask  anybody  to  dinner.  I  am 
sure  it  would  do  their  hearts  good  to  have  some  poor  man  eat  with  them." 

Drill  on  irregular  verbs :  eat,  have,  gone. 

Drill  on  use  of  prepositions :  to,  in. 

Outline  based  on  model,  "Gluck 's  Thought." 
The  brothers'  command — Winter ;  Cold ;  Raining ;  Elder  brothers. 
Gluck  at  the  fire — Uncomfortable ;  Kitchen  walls  ;  The  Roast ;  Turned 
and  turned ;  Nice  and  brown. 
The  thought — Dinner;  Man. 
Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

A  Conversation  Between  Gluck  and  the  Little  Gentleman. 

"Hello !"  said  the  little  gentleman,  "that's  not  the  way  to  answer  the 
door.    I'm  wet,  let  me  in." 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Gluck,  "I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  really  can't." 

"Can't  what?"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"I  can't  let  you  in,  sir — I  can't  indeed;  my  brothers  would  beat  me 
to  death,  sir,  if  I  thought  of  such  a  thing.    What  do  you  want,  sir?" 

"Want?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  petulantly.  "I  want  fire,  and  shelter; 
and  there's  your  great  fire  there,  blazing,  crackling,  and  dancing  on  the 
walls,  with  nobody  to  feel  it.  Let  me  in,  I  say;  I  only  want  to  warm 
myself." 

Round  he  went  to  the  door,  and  opened  it ;  and  as  the  little  gentleman 
walked  in  there  came  a  gust  of  wind  through  the  house  that  made  the 
old  chimneys  totter. 

Model  based  on  "A  Conversation  Between  Gluck  and  the  Little  Gentleman." 

It  was  raining  very  hard.  The  little  gentleman  was  looking  for  shelter. 
He  wanted  to  get  into  Gluck's  house. 

Gluck  was  afraid  to  let  him  enter.  He  feared  the  anger  of  his  brothers. 
Water  was  dripping  from  the  little  gentleman.  He  said,  "'There's  your 
great  fire  blazing,  crackling,  and  dancing  on  the  walls,  with  nobody  to 
feel  it.    Let  me  in,  I  say.    I  only  want  to  warm  myself." 

When  Gluck  admitted  him  a  strong  wind  blew  through  the  house.  It 
shook  the  old  chimneys. 

Drill  on  irregular  verbs :  shook,  blew,  went,  feel. 

Use  of  prepositions :  into,  from. 

Outline  based  on  model: 
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Raining.     Shelter.    Gluck's  house. 


'S 


Gluck  afraid.     Anger.     Water  dripping.     What  gentleman  said. 
Admitted.     Strong  wind. 

Other  Subjects  Based  on  the  Story: 

Description  of  the  Three  Brothers ;  Their  Characteristics. 

The  Old  Gentleman  and  the  Two  Brothers. 

The  Southwest  Wind. 

The  Destruction  of  Treasure  Valley. 

Hans'  Search  for  the  Golden  River. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

Hans  and  the  Small  Dog. 

Hans  opened  the  flask,  and  was  raising  it  to  his  lips,  when  his  eye  fell 
on  an  object  lying  on  the  rock  beside  him;  he  thought  it  moved.  It  was  a 
small  dog,  apparently  in  the  last  agony  of  death  from  thirst.  Its  tongue 
was  out,  its  jaw  dry,  its  limbs  extended  lifelessly,  and  a  swarm  of  black 
ants  were  crawling  about  its  lips  and  throat.  Its  eyes  moved  to  the  bottle 
which  Hans  held  in  his  hand.  He  raised  it,  drank,  spurned  the  animal  with 
his  foot,  and  passed  on.  And  he  did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  he  thought 
that  a  strange  shadow  had  suddenly  come  across  the  blue  sky. 

Other  Subjects. 

Hans  and  the  Fair  Child. 

Schwartz's  Search  for  the  Golden  River. 

Gluck  and  the  Old  Man. 

Gluck  and  the  Little  Child. 

Gluck  and  the  Little  Dog. 

Gluck's  Success. 

Model  based  on  "Hans  and  the  Small  Dog." 

Hans  became  thirsty.  He  opened  the  flask.  As  he  was  raising  it  to 
his  lips,  he  saw  an  object  lying  on  the  rock  beside  him.  He  thought  it 
moved. 

The  object  was  a  small  dog.  It  seemed  to  lie  in  the  last  agony  of  death 
from  thirst.  Its  tongue  was  out  and  its  jaws  were  dry.  Its  eye  moved  to 
the  bottle  which  Hans  held  in  his  hand. 

Hans  raised  the  bottle  and  drank.  He  kicked  the  animal  and  moved 
on.  He  thought  that  a  strange  shadow  had  suddenly  come  across  the  blue 
sky.    Hans  did  not  know. 

Drill  on  irregular  verbs :  became,  lying. 

Use  of  prepositions :  to,  on,  in,  of. 

Outline  based  on  the  model: 

Hans'  thirst — Thirsty;  Flask;  Object;  Moved. 

The  object — Dog;  Last  agony;  Tongue,  jaws;  Eye  moved. 

The  shadow — Bottle ;  Kicked ;  Strange  shadow. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 
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An  Experience. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  train  that  ran  by.  I  was  feeding  quietly 
near  the  poles  which  separated  the  meadow  from  the  railway,  when  I  heard 
a  strange  sound  at  a  distance,  and  before  I  knew  whence  it  came — with  a 
rush  and  a  clatter,  and  a  puffing  out  of  smoke — a  long  black  train  of  some- 
thing flew  by  and  was  gone  almost  before  I  could  draw  my  breath.  I 
turned  and  galloped  to  the  further  side  of  the  meadow  as  fast  as  I  could 
go,  and  there  I  stood  snorting  with  astonishment  and  fear. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  many  other  trains  went  by,  some  more  slowly ; 
these  drew  up  at  the  station  close  by,  and  sometimes  made  an  awful  shriek 
and  groan  before  they  stopped.  I  thought  it  very  dreadful,  but  the  cows 
went  on  eating  very  quietly,  and  hardly  raised  their  heads  as  the  black, 
frightful  thing  came  puffing  and  grinding  past. 

For  the  first  few  days  I  could  not  feed  in  peace.  As  I  found  that  this 
terrible  creature  never  came  into  the  field,  or  did  me  any  harm,  I  began  to 
disregard  it,  and  very  soon  I  cared  as  little  about  the  passing  of  a  train  as 
the  cows  and  sheep  did. — From  Black  Beauty. 

Model  based  on  "An  Experience." 
Black  Beauty  and  the  Trains. 

One  day  I  was  feeding  quietly  in  the  meadow.  I  heard  a  strange  sound 
at  a  distance.    Before  I  knew  it,  a  long,  black  thing  rushed  by. 

I  galloped  quickly  to  the  further  side  of  the  meadow.  There  I  stood 
snorting  with  astonishment  and  fear.  The  cows  hardly  raised  their  heads 
as  the  black,  frightful  thing  went  puffing  and  grinding  past. 

Other  trains  passed  during  the  next  few  days.  At  first  I  could  not 
feed  in  peace.  Soon  I  learned  that  the  terrible  creature  never  came  into  the 
field  nor  did  me  any  harm.    Then  I  cared  nothing  about  it. 

Drill  on  irregular  verbs :  came,  feed,  found,  knew. 

Use  of  prepositions :  from,  at,  to. 

Outline  based  on  "Black  Beauty  and  the  Trains." 

The  strange  sound — Feeding ;  Strange  sound ;  Long,  black  train. 

At  other  side  of  the  meadow — Galloped;  Snorting;  Cows;  Frightful 
puffing. 

Used  to  the  trains — Passed;  Feed  in  peace;  Terrible  creature;  No 
Harm ;  Cared  nothing. 

In  line  with  the  composition  "Black  Beauty  and  the  Trains,"  children 
may  write  compositions  based  on  similar  experiences;  as:  An  Object  in  a 
Dark  Bedroom ;  A  Shadow  at  the  Door  Proves  to  be  Papa ;  The  Unexpected 
Meeting  with  a  Friend ;  A  Piece  of  Rag  in  the  Corner  and  How  it  Looked 
to  Me ;  How  I  Made  Friends  with  the  Dog. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

Advice. 

There  were  six  young  colts  in  the  meadow  besides  me ;  they  were  older 
than  I  was ;  some  were  nearly  as  large  as  grown-up  horses.     I  used  to  run 
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with  them,  and  had  great  fun ;  we  used  to  gallop  all  together  round  and 
round  the  fields  as  hard  as  we  could  go.  Sometimes  we  had  rather  rough 
play,  for  they  would  frequently  bite  and  kick  as  well  as  gallop. 

One  day,  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of  kicking,  my  mother  whinnied 
to  me  to  come  to  her,  and  then  she  said : 

"I  wish  you  to  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you.  The 
colts  who  live  here  are  very  good  colts,  but  they  are  cart-horse  colts,  and 
of  course  they  have  not  learned  manners.  You  have  been  well-bred  and 
well-born ;  your  father  has  a  great  name  in  these  parts,  and  your  grand- 
father won  the  cup  two  years  at  the  Newmarket  races ;  your  grandmother 
had  the  sweetest  temper  of  any  horse  I  ever  knew,  and  I  think  you  will  grow 
up  gentle  and  good,  and  never  learn  bad  ways ;  do  your  work  with  a  good 
will ;  lift  your  feet  up  well  when  you  trot,  and  never  bite  or  kick  even  in 
play." — Black  Beauty,  pp.  2,  3. 

Compositions  based  on  "Black  Beauty." 

The  Hunt. — Chapter  II. 
Ginger's  Story. — Chapters  VII,  VIII. 
A  Strike  for  Liberty. — Chapters  XXIII. 
My  Last  Home.— Chapters  XLIX. 

Model  based  on  "Advice." 

The  young  colts  and  I  were  great  friends.  We  used  to  gallop  together 
round  and  round  the  field  as  hard  as  we  could.  Sometimes  they  used  to 
bite  and  kick.    I  did  not  like  that. 

One  day  they  kicked  too  much.  My  mother  noticed  it.  She  whinnied  to 
me  to  come  to  her,  and  said: 

"The  colts  who  live  here  are  very  good  colts  but  they  are  cart-horse 
colts.  They  have  not  learned  good  manners.  You  have  been  well-bred  and 
well-born.    Do  not  act  as  they  do. 

Drill  on  irregular  verbs :  bite,  are. 

Use  of  prepositions :  to,  with. 

Outline  based  on  model: 
Great  friends — Colts  ;  Gallop ;  Bite  and  kick. 
Mother's  advice — Kicked  too  much ;  Mother  noticed ;  Whinnied. 
Cart-horse  colts — Bad  manners  ;  Well-bred. 

Suggestive  titles  for  the  composition ;  Mother's  Advice ;  Black  Beauty, 
and  the  Cart-Horse  Colts ;  My  Friends. 

Suggestive  compositions  based  on  "Advice." 

1.  I  played  with  Charlie.  Charlie  had  dirty  hands  and  ears.  My 
mother  noticed  Charlie's  dirt.    She  does  not  like  dirty  boys 

Have  the  children  complete  the  story  by  writing  what  mother  said. 

2.  Mary  is  not  a  truthful  girl.     I  play  with  Mary. 

Have  children  complete  the  story  by  telling  why  mother  objected  to 
her  child's  playing  with  Mary. 
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Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

Perseus'  Success. 

Perseus  flew  cautiously  downward.  He  kept  his  eyes  on  Medusa's  face 
as  reflected  in  his  shield.  The  nearer  he  came,  the  more  terrible  did  the 
snaky  visage  and  metallic  body  of  the  monster  grow. 

At  last,  Perseus  found  himself  hovering  over  her  within  arm's  length. 
As  he  uplifted  his  sword,  each  separate  snake  upon  the  Gorgon's  head 
stretched  threateningly  upward.     Medusa,  too,  unclosed  her  eyes. 

She  awoke  too  late.  The  sword  was  sharp.  The  stroke  fell  like  a 
lightning-flash.    The  head  of  the  wicked  Medusa  tumbled  from  her  body. 

Model: 

Perseus  flew  downward  without  a  noise.  He  kept  his  eyes  on  Medusa's 
face  as  reflected  in  his  shield.  The  nearer  he  came,  the  more  terrible  did 
the  monster  grow. 

At  last,  Perseus  was  about  three  feet  above  her.  He  raised  his  sword. 
Each  snake  upon  the  Gorgon's  head  stretched  upward.  The  creatures 
wanted  to  seize  him.    Medusa,  too,  opened  her  eyes. 

She  awoke  too  late.  The  sword  was  sharp.  Perseus  was  too  quick  for 
her.    He  cut  off  her  head. 

Drill  on  irregular  verbs :  Hew,  kept,  came,  did,  grow,  aivoke. 

Use  of  prepositions :  on,  above. 

Outline  based  on  "Perseus'  Success." 

Perseus  flies  towards  the  monster — Flew ;  Reflected ;  Terrible. 
Perseus  near  the  monster — About  three  feet ;  Sword ;  Snake  stretched ; 
Size;  Medusa. 

Perseus  cuts  head  off — Awoke ;  Sharp ;  Too  quick ;  Tumbled. 

Other  Compositions  in  Which  Quickness  of  Action  Brings  Results. 

A  Hair-breadth  Escape. 

Why  I  Was  the  First  Boy  to  Finish  the  Example  in  Arithmetic. 

Another  Minute  and  My  Sister  Would  Have  Fallen  Overboard. 

The  Timely  Arrival  of  -the  Firemen  Saved  the  Family  from  a  Sure 
Death. 

The  following  short  passages  may  be  used  as  exercises  in  invention. 
These  short  stories  may  be  expanded  into  longer  ones  by  the  addition  of 
details,  by  changing  the  scene  of  action  and  by  changing  the  characters : 

(1).     "Will  that  repay  you?"  she  asked. 
"I  must  have  more  than  that,"  said  he. 

"It  is  all  I  have  to  give  you,"  she  returned,  and  passed  him  by  serenely. 
—"Prince  Otto." 

(2).     "I  am  cold,"  she  said,  "and  weary.    Let  me  rest  beside  your  fire." 
The  woodman  was  visibly  moved,  but  answered  nothing. 
"I  will  pay,"  she  said.— "Prince  Otto,"  p.  196. 

(3).  The  poor  little  sparrow's  wing  was  broken.  It  was  cold  and 
wet.    A  kind-hearted  boy  passed  and  saw  the  creature. 
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Tell  what  the  boy  did. 

(4).  "Run!  run  for  your  life!"  shouted  Lewey.  "Get  among  the 
bushes !"    The  bear  had  already  caught  sight  of  us  and  came  rushing  at  us. 

Tell  what  followed.    Were  the  people  injured? 

(5).  We  now  began  to  suffer  all  the  tortures  of  thirst.  There  was 
no  sign  of  a  spring  anywhere  near.  While  we  were  thinking  what  to  do,  we 
saw  a  curious  plant  close  by.  We  felt  refreshed.     Then  we 

proceeded  on  our  journey. 

The  Telling  of  Stories  Suggested  by  Pictures. 

Picture:    "The  Helping  Hand."     By  Renouff. 

Conversation  based  on  the  picture: 

Who  are  in  the  boat?  What  is  the  little  girl  doing?  What  is  the 
boatman  doing?    To  what  place  will  the  man  row  the  boat?    To  get  what? 

Tell  a  story  that  will  describe  the  picture.  Tell  who  the  girl  is ;  what 
she  is  doing ;  where  they  are  going ;  and  what  they  will  get. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Lead  Pencil. 

Not  long  ago  I  lived  in  a  large,  noisy  building.  I  had  numerous  brothers 
and  sisters.  For  a  long  while  we  lay  in  huge  piles  on  the  floor.  We  had 
great  fun  rolling  over  one  another. 

These  good  times  were  soon  over.  One  day  some  men  came  and  placed 
us  together  in  bunches  of  twelve.  They  fastened  us  so  tightly  with  strips 
of  paper  that  we  could  not  move.  We  were  then  packed  into  dark  boxes. 
Here  we  remained  for  a  month. 

Then  for  a  time  we  wondered  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  us. 
Finally,  we  found  ourselves  traveling.  Our  hearts  beat  with  anxiety  for  the 
future. 

After  a  while  I  again  saw  the  light.  At  first,  the  glare  blinded  me. 
When  I  could  see,  I  found  that  I  was  in  a  large  room  with  many  children. 
One  of  the  pretty  children  took  me  to  her  desk. 

Outline  of  the  model: 

The  first  home: 

A  large,  noisy  building. 
Many  brothers  and  sisters. 
Huge  piles  on  the  floor. 
The  fun. 

What  happened : 

Placed  together  in  bunches  of  twelve. 
Fastened  with  strips  of  paper. 
Packed  into  dark  boxes. 

Traveling : 

Wondered. 

Anxious  for  the  future. 

The  new  home : 

In  a  large  room  with  children. 
The  pretty  child. 
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Other  Subjects: 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Piece  of  Coal. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Cent. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Piece  of  Paper. 

Composition— 5  B 

Composition. — As  in  the  preceding  grades.  The  drills  on  correct  forms 
should  include  the  use  of  irregular  verbs,  of  prepositions,  and  of  personal 
pronouns  forming  parts  of  compound  subjects  or  objects. 

Exercise  in  invention,  model  composition,  topical  outlines,  and  para- 
graphs and  stanzas  from  memory  or  dictation,  as  in  preceding  grades. — 
Course  of  Study. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

Hudson's  Discovery. 

In  the  summer  of  1609,  the  great  English  sailor,  Henry  Hudson,  then 
in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  sailed  along  the  American 
coast  in  his  little  ship,  the  "Half  Moon,"  entered  the  noble  river  which  bears 
his  name,  and  ascended  it  as  far  as  the  head  of  tide  water  at  the  present 
site  of  Albany.  He  was  looking  for  a  northwest  passage  to  India ;  what  he 
found  was  the  finest  commercial  and  military  situation  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  North  America,  and  the  most  direct  avenue  to  the  fur  trade  of  the  in- 
terior.— "The  Discovery  and  Colonization  of  North  America,"  by  John 
Fiske,  p.  105. 

Topical  outline  based  on  the  model: 

Who  Henry  Hudson  was : 
Where  born. 
In  whose  service. 

What  he  tried  to  discover : 
A  passage  to  India. 
Enters  noble  river. 

What  he  discovered. 

In  writing  the  composition,  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  insert  de- 
tails that  he  acquired  in  his  history  lessons. 

Drill  on  irregular  verbs :  bears. 

Selection  of  phrases :  in  the  summer  of  idop,  in  the  service,  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  to  the  fur  trade,  of  the  interior. 

Difference  in  use  between:  of  and  off,  in  and  into,  to  and  tozvard. 

An  Experience. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

We  fought  steadily  all  day.  After  dark,  the  Indians  withdrew;  then 
nature  began  to  assert  itself.  I  got  hungry ;  there  was  nothing  to  eat  in 
the  camp  that  I  knew  of,  except  some  wild  plums  that  I  had  gathered  the 
day  before,  which  were  in  my  saddlebags,  still  on  the  body  of  my  horse. 
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The  chart  shown  in  Fig.  3  lias  the  fractions 
2/7,  3/7,  4/7,  5/7,  6/7,  all  placed  npon  a  mov- 
able slip  which  may  he  raised  and  lowered  at 
will  so  that  the  fraction  desired  for  drill  work 
will  appear  in  the  opening  at  the  right  of  the 
middle  of  the  column  of  figures. 

A  child  points  to  1/7,  then  to  21,  then  to 
5/7,  saying:  "1/7  of  21  is  3;  5/7  of  21  is  15." 
The  same  operations  are  performed,  using 
2/7,  3/7,  4/7,  6/7. 

Similar  charts  may  be  made  using  the  mul- 
tiple of  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  sixths  and 
eighths. 

Problems  similar  to  the  type  given  in  the 
fourth  year  on  the  arithmetic  chart  at  The 
Child  Welfare  Exhibit  are  very  important  be- 
cause they  involve  a  fundamental  principle  in 
fractions,  c.  g.,  finding  the  whole  when  a  frac- 
tional part  is  given.  Many  examples  of  this 
should  be  given,  using  small  numbers  until 
the  process  becomes  automatic. 

In  training  to  accuracy  and  rapidity,  small 
numbers  and  easy  combinations  are  better 
than  long  numbers  and  difficult  combinations. 
The  aim  is  to  train  in  good  mental  habits,  not  to  solve  riddles. 

WAYS   OF    IMPROVING   THE   TEACHING   OF   ARITHMETIC. 

1.  "Short  Cuts." 

Dr.  Smith  says  that  the  teacher  who  fails  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
demands  and  methods  of  modern  business  is  not  doing  her  duty  towards 
herself  or  her  class.     Business  men  use  short  cuts  at  every  possible  turn. 

Of  course  only  those  short  methods  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  child  can  easily  comprehend  their  value  should  be  introduced.  There 
are  short  methods  recommended  in  some  books  which  need  more  mental 
energy  to  understand  and  to  use  than  would  be  required  to  solve  problems 
by  a  so-called  long  process. 

In  teaching  multiplication,  for  example,  it  may  be  useful  to  put  the 
full  process  on  the  board  step  by  step  for  the  child  to  see  and  under- 
stand it,  c .  g. : 

In  multiplying  438  by  6  we  might  multiply  the  units,  tens  and  hundreds 
separately,  e.  g. : 

438 
X6 


u 


Fig.  3. 


48 

6 

X    8 

180 

6 

X   30 

2,400 

6 

X  400 

2,628  =  6  X  438 
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and  add  the  products.  But  this  would  make  the  work  too  long.  We  there- 
fore say:  "6  times  8  are  48  (writing  8)  ;  6  times  3  (tens)  are  18  (tens), 
and  18  4  =  22  (writing  2)  ;  6  X  4  (hundreds)  are  24  (hundreds),  and 
24  -f-  2  =  26  (hundreds),"  writing  only  this: 

438 
X6 


2,628 

All  such  explanations  must  be  developed  at  the  blackboard,  but  chil- 
dren should  not  be  asked  to  repeat  them.  As  soon  as  the  process  is  under- 
stood the  children  should  be  launched  directly  into  the  use  of  the  short 
method.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  subtraction  and  division.  The 
long  method  may  be  used  to  explain  steps  of  the  process,  but  children  should 
use  the  short  process  just  as  soon  as  the  principle  involved  is  fully  under- 
stood. 

Other  devices  useful  in  rapid  work  are :  in  multiplying  by  10  or  by  any 
multiple  of  10  the  addition  of  the  number  of  ciphers  found  in  the  multiplier 
is  a  direct  way  to  the  product;  in  dividing  by  10  or  any  multiple  of  10, 
pointing  off  to  the  left  as  many  places  as  there  are  ciphers  in  the  divisor; 
cancellation,  factoring  by  inspection,  the  use  of  alignot  parts  in  fractions 
and  percentage  and  the  contracted  methods  in  interest  and  the  other  ap- 
plications of  percentage. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  offered  in  the  December,  1910,  number 
of  the  Monographs  for  drills  in  using  "short  cuts"  the  following  examples 
are  given  as  furnishing  practice  by  which  the  pupil  may  become  habituated 
to  their  use : 

No  exercises  are  included  for  multiplication  and  division  by  10  or  any 
power  of  ten  because  that  kind  of  example  is  so  familiar  to  all  teachers,  and 
problems  are  so  common  in  every  text-book  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  take 
up  the  limited  space  here  with  them. 

For  similar  reasons  only  a  few  examples  have  been  given  using  busi- 
ness fractions  and  the  aliquot  parts  of  100. 

I.     To  multiply  by  5  annex  a  zero  and  divide  by  2. 

Find  the  cost  of  5  of  each  of  the  following  articles  at  the  price  given : 

1.  Hats  @  $16. 

2.  Trunks  @  $9.50 

3.  Tables  @  $18. 

4.  Sewing  machines  @  $28. 

5.  Pianos  @  $450. 

6.  If  a  room  contains  9  seats  in  a  row,  5  rows  across  the  room,  how 
many  seats  in  the  room? 

7.  There  are  144  books  on  one  shelf  of  a  closet.  How  many  books  on 
5  shelves? 

8.  One  box  of  candy  contains  36  pieces  of  candy.  How  many  pieces  in 
5  boxes? 

9.  Find  the  cost  of  5  lumber  wagons  when  I  is  worth  $42. 
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II.  To  multiply  by  25  annex  two  ciphers  and  divide  by  4. 

1.  Multiply  by  25—20,  36,  42,  16,  25,  29. 

2.  What  will  160  yds.  of  silk  cost  at  25c.  per  yard? 

3.  A  man  sold  25  cows  @  $44  each.     How  much  did  he  receive  ? 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  25  lbs.  of  butter  @  56c.  per  pound. 

5.  If  a  horse  eats  868  lbs.  of  hay  in  a  year,  how  much  hay  will  be  re- 
quired to  feed  25  horses? 

Similar  examples  might  be  used  for  drill  in  dividing  by  50,  75,  etc. 

III.  To  multiply  by  12^4  annex  two  ciphers  and  divide  by  8. 

1.  Multiply  64  by  12^. 

2.  How  many  square  yards  in  a  field  96  yds.  long,  12^  yds.  wide? 

3.  Find  the  cost  of  I2y2  lbs.  of  tea  @  56c.  per  lb. 

4.  How  many  pens  in  12^  gross? 

5.  If  one  barrel  of  apples  contains  1,248  apples,  how  many  apples  in 
I2y2  barrels? 

Other  aliquot  parts  of  100  may  be  similarly  used. 

IV.  Exercises  using  business  fractions. 

"By  using  short  methods  give  answers  to  the  following : 

1.  68  X  25.  68  X  25  =  %  of  6,800. 

2.  25  X  49.       25  X  49  =  49  X  25  =  %   of  49  hundreds. 

=  12^4  hundred  =  1,225.  Ans. 

3.  88  X   12^.  y8  of  88  hundred. 

4.  24  X  75 

5.  82  X   I2y2. 

6.  72  X  25. 

7.  25  X  51. 

8.  66  X  S3  1/3. 

10.  24  X  62y2. 

11.  96  X  25. 

12.  25  X  81. 

Written  I 

1.  9,347  X  25. 

2.  863  X  75. 

3.  8,123  X  I2y2. 

Dividing  8,123  hundred  by  8  gives  a  quotient  of  1,015^  hundred,  the 
fraction  of  which  the  pupil  should  write  at  once  as  37y2  units  without 
dividing  out  300  units  by  8.     While  he  sets  down  the  work  in  this  way, 

8)   812,300 


13. 

48  X  37y2. 

14. 

92  X  50. 

15. 

32  X  33  1/3. 

16. 

88  X  25. 

17. 

25  X  97. 

19. 

66  X  66  2/3. 

20. 

16  X  66  2/3. 

21. 

iRCISES. 

18  X  16  2/3. 

934,700  -4-  4. 

(86,300  X  3)  - 

r   4. 

812,300  -=-  8. 
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he  should  be  able  to  write  the  remainder  of  the  answer  when  he  reaches  the 
annexed  ciphers." 

■ — From  Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  P.  157. 
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V.  Time  may  be  saved  and  rapidity  and  accuracy  increased  by  multi- 
plying indirectly  when  the  multiplier  differs  little  from  multiples  of  ten,  e.  g., 
to  multiply  by  9  multiply  by  10  and  subtract  the  multiplicand,  or  to  multiply 
by  21  multiply  by  20  and  add  the  multiplicand. 

What  is  the  cost  of  a  dozen  lamps  at  99c.  each? 
What  is  the  cost  of  19  boxes  of  soap  at  19c.  per  box? 
If  one  sheep  eats  426  qts.  of  oats  in  6  months,  how  many  qts.  of  oats 
will  be  needed  to  keep  98  sheep? 

Find  the  cost  of  43  ties  at  29c.  each. 

A  man  sold  16  books  at  $1.98  each.     How  much  money  did  he  receive? 

VI.  To  multiply  by  15,  add  a  cipher  to  the  multiplicand  and  add  y2 
of  it   c.  °\  : 

48  X   15  =  480  +  240  =  720. 
2.     Multiply  54,  68,  124  by  15. 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  96  yds.  of  silk  at  $.15  per  yard. 

3.  One  box  contains  15  pencils.     How  many  pencils  in  128  boxes? 

4.  86  quarts  of  milk  were  used  in  one  month.  How  many  quarts  will 
be  needed  for  15  months? 

5.  John  paid  $15  apiece  for  24  boxes  of  oranges.  How  much  did 
they  all  cost  him  ? 

VII.  To  multiply  by  11,  add  the  two  digits  together  and  place  the 
sum  between  the  two  figures  of  the  original  numbers,  c.  g.,  27  X  11  =  the 
sum  of  2  and  7,  composing  27,  placed  between  the  two  digits  in  27,  thus  297. 

1.  Multiply  68,  96,  74,  87  by  11. 

2.  John  has  $56.  Mary  has  11  times  as  much.  Find  how  many  dol- 
lars Mary  has. 

3.  At  $11  per  bushel  find  the  cost  of  86  bushels  of  chestnuts. 

4.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  hall  46  feet  long  and   1 1   feet  wide  ? 

5.  A  grocer  sold  78  quarts  of  milk  at  lie.  a  quart.  How  much  money 
did  he  receive? 

VIII.  To  multiply  by  125.  250,  375,  500,  750,  875,  and  all  numbers 
which  are  called  aliquot  parts  of  1,000,  add  three  ciphers  and  take  a  frac- 
tional part  (T/i,  *4,  }i,  y,  %,  Y^)  as  the  case  may  be  of  the  result,  viz: 

848  X  125  =  848,000  -^-  8  =  106,000 
In  division  reverse  the  process. 

1.  Multiply  648,  720,  846,  324,  235  by  each  of  the  following:  125. 
250,  375,  750,  875. 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  96  yds.  of  silk  at  $1.25  per  yard. 

3.  One  horse  eats  128  pounds  of  oats  in  a  given  time,  how  mam- 
pounds  will  be  required  to  feed  375  horses? 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  384  parlor  phonographs  at  $250  each. 

5.  There  are  875  boys  in  one  public  school.  How  man}'  boys  would 
there  be  in  224  schools  of  the  same  size  ? 

IX.  To  multiply  by  certain  mixed  numbers. 
Multiplying  by  3l/2  =  multiplying   10/3. 
Multiplying  by  I2y2  =  multiplying  1C0/8. 
Multiplying  33y3  =  multiplying  100/3. 
Multiplying  by  16^  —  multiplying  100/6. 
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1.  Multiply  240,  48,  134,  576,  72  by  each  of  the  following:     3y2,  \2]/2, 

xy3,  \6y3. 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  42  dozen  of  pencils  at  33y  per  dozen. 

3.  How  many  miles  can  a  train  run  in  24  hours  if  it  runs  at  the  rate 
of  \2y2  miles  per  hour? 

4.  134  books  were  sold  at  \2y2  cents  apiece.     How  much  money  did 
they  bring? 

5.  A  clerk  works  \6y$  hours  per  day.     How  many  hours  will  he  work 
in  768  hours? 

X.  To  divide  by  certain  mixed  numbers. 

To  divide  by  3%  =  multiplying  by  3/10.  ■; 

To  divide  by  12  y>  =  multiplying  by  8/100. 
To  divide  16%  =  multiplying  by  6/100. 
To  divide  33y  =  multiplying  by  3/100. 

1.  Divide  72,  120,  268,  192,  576  by  the  following:     3y3,  2y2,  16^, 

33^3. 

2.  How  many  pairs  of  dumb-bells  at  $3^  can  be  bought  for  $60? 

3.  How  many  croquet  sets  at  %\2y2  can  be  bought  for  $350? 

4.  A  room  containing  900  square  feet  is  33l/3   ft.  long.     How  wide 
is  it? 

5.  At  $16/3  apiece  how  many  harnesses  could  be  bought  with  $960? 

XI.  To  divide  by  15,  move  the  decimal  point  1  place  to  the  left  and 
subtract  from  the  dividend  y$  of  itself. 

$450  -f-  15  =  45  —  (45  X  ft)  or  45  —  15  .=  30. 

1.  Divide  960,  285,  750  by  15. 

2.  Find  the  number  of  music  cabinets  at  $15  which  I  can  buy  with 
$855. 

3.  A  stenographer  earned  $210  in   15  weeks.     What  was  her  salary 
per  week? 

4.  How  many  dog  carts  at  $15  could  be  bought  with  $780? 

5.  A  man  invested  $195  in  sheep  at  $15.     How  many  sheep  did  he  buy? 

XII.  To  add  two  fractions  which  haven't  a  common  denominator. 
Multiply  the  denominators  together  for  a  new  denominator.     Add  the 

product  of  the  denominator  of  the  first  times  the  numerator  of  the  second 
and  the  product  of  the  denominator  of  the  second  times  the  numerator  of 
the  first  for  the  new  numerator,  c.  g.,  add 

5X4  =.20  new  denominator. 
yi  and  y 
5  X  3  =  15 

2  X  4  =     8 


23  new  numerator. 
23/20  =  answer. 
y  +4/7  =  12  +  14  =  26 


21  21   =   answer. 
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1.  Add  /  +  j4,  6/7  +  7/s,2/3  +  /,  etc. 

2.  Fanny  ate  2/$  of  a  box  of  candy.  Annie  ate  /  of  a  box  of  candy. 
How  much  did  they  both  eat? 

3.  John  had  /  of  a  dollar.  His  father  gave  him  /  of  a  dollar.  What 
part  of  a  dollar  did  he  have  then  ? 

4.  A  boy  having  one  dollar  gave  away  /  of  it  and  spent  /  of  it- 
What  part  of  the  dollar  did  he  let  go  ? 

5.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  two  lots,  one  containing  Y$  of  an  acre 
and  the  other  /  of  an  acre? 

XIII.  To  subtract  mixed  numbers  when  the  fraction  in  the  subtrahend 
cannot  easily  be  taken  from  the  fraction  in  the  minuend,  it  is  often  advisable 
to  teach  as  an  alternative  method  the  following: 

Add  to  the  fraction  in  the  subtrahend  and  of  course  to  the  fraction  in 
the  minuend,  a  fraction  that  when  added  to  the  subtrahend  will  make  it  a 
whole  number.  Then  subtract  the  new  subtrahend  from  the  new  minuend. 
Illustration:  From  5/  subtract  3/,  5/  —  3  /  ;  add  /  to  the  subtrahend, 
and  y2  to  the  miuend,  and  the  example  becomes : 

5/   +   /   =         5/  new  minuend. 
— 3/   -f-  Yz  —       —  4  new  subtrahend. 


1/  remainder. 
Another  illustration : 

From  5/  take  3/.     Add  /  to  the  minuend  and  to  the  subtrahend. 
The  example  now  becomes : 

From  5/  +  /   =  5^ 
Take    3y  +  VA.  =  4 


Answer         1^  remainder 

From  46^  take  32y.     Add  y  to  the  minuend  and  /  to  the  subtrahend- 

46/  +  /  "=  46  11/24 
32%  +  /  =  33 


13  11/24 

1. 

Subtract : 

27y 

18/ 

30/ 

19/ 

8/ 

16/ 

2.  Some  boys  went  fishing.     They  caught  30/  lbs.  of  fish.     They  sold 
their  grocer  15/  lbs.     How  many  pounds  did  they  take  home? 

3.  A  man  who  earned  $142/  spent  $86/  and  saved  the  balance.     How 
much  did  he  save? 

4.  A  tailor  had  17/  yds.  of  goods.     He  made  a  suit  and  used  9/  yds. 
I  low  much  was  left? 

5.  From  the  ground  to  the  top  of  a  flag  staff  is  64/  feet.     The  building 
on  which  the  flag  staff  stands  is  45/  feet  high,  what  is  the  length  of  the  pole, 
above  the  building? 
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XIV.  In  multiplying  numbers  between  10  and  20  togetber :  Add  the 
unit's  figure  of  one  number  to  the  other  number,  multiply  by  10  and  add  the 
product,  e.  g.,  13  X  15  =  (13  +  5)  10  +  5  X  3  =  195. 

1.  Multiply  18  X   12,  16  X   17,  14  X   19,  14  X   17,  18  X   16,  etc. 

2.  A  man  bought  17  cows  at  $14  apiece.  How  much  did  they  cost 
him? 

3.  In  a  garden  are  16  rose  bushes.  There  are  12  times  as  many 
geraniums.     Find  the  number  of  geraniums. 

4.  Samuel  rode  14  hours  at  the  rate  of  18  miles  per  hour.  How  many 
miles  did  he  ride? 

5.  A  rectangle  which  is  15  ft.  long  and  19  feet  wide  contains  how  many 
square  feet? 

See  "Short  Processes  in  Arithmetic  for  the  Several  Grades,"  Florence 
Gilliland,  New  York  Teachers  Monographs,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  March, 
1906,  which  gives  many  examples  for  drill  in  the  use  of  "short  cuts." 

2.  Self-Correction. 

The  development  of  habits  of  self-correction  in  the  children  would 
prevent  wasting  time  while  the  teacher  corrects  papers  or  works  with  slow 
pupils. 

If  a  child  says  2  and  4  are  7  let  him  count  2  splints  and  add  1,  2,  3,  4 
more  and  then  count  his  whole  number.  He  at  once  sees  that  2  and  4  are  6, 
not  7,  as  he  before  said.  He  thus  acquires  the  habit  of  verifying  his 
answers  himself  and  gains  self-reliance  and  independence. 

The  course  of  study  recommends  that  the  results  of  combinations  should 
be  so  thoroughly  taught  that  they  may  be  given  automatically  and  that 
whenever  a  child  cannot  do  this  he  should  derive  the  answer  himself. 

If  a  multiplication  combination  is  missed  the  pupil  should  be  required 
to  deduce  the  result  of  the  combination  whose  results  he  knows.  Thus  he 
may  ascertain  6  X  7  =  42  from  5X7  =  35,  since  six  sevens  are  one  more 
than  five  sevens. 

Teachers  must  form  the  habit  of  not  passing  judgment  upon  children's 
work.  A  teacher  should  not  say  dogmatically,  "That  answer  is  wrong." 
Rather  she  should  put  the  child  in  the  way  of  finding  his  own  mistake. 
Have  the  class  examine  the  wTork  to  see  if  the  answer  fulfills  the  conditions 
of  the  problem,  e.  g.,  two  numbers  added  together  equal  36,  one  number  is 
4/5  of  the  other;  what  are  the  numbers?  When  the  children  worked  this 
they  declared  24  and  12  to  be  their  numbers.  Upon  examining  their  work 
they  soon  saw  that  while  24  -f-  12  =  36,  12  is  not  4/5  of  24.  They  set  to 
work  with  a  will  to  find  their  mistake,  and  soon  declared  16  and  20  to  be 
the  numbers,  which  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Teachers  must  remember  that  this  seems  slow  and  they  must  not  be 
disappointed  if  apparent  results  follow  more  quickly  when  the  teacher  acts 
as  a  kind  of  arbiter. 

The  teacher  must  keep  ever  before  her  mind  that  she  is  doing  most 
for  her  pupils  when  she  encourages  them  to  use  their  self-activity  to  the 
fullest  extent. 
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3.  Objective   Illustrations. 

Our  daily  arithmetical  operations  are  almost  entirely  with  abstract 
numbers.  Objective  illustrations,  however  good  they  may  be  as  aids  in 
presenting"  new  ideas,  should  be  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  the  idea  illus- 
trated has  been  fully  grasped.  If  a  child  misses  a  combination  when  he  is 
trying  to  add  without  the  objects  in  view,  he  may  be  told  to  count  objects 
to  help  him  derive  the  combination.  But  just  as  soon  as  he  is  able  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  derive  all  combinations  from  numbers  alone,  so  that  he 
will  not  acquire  the  habit  of  using  his  fingers  or  something  else  for  a  crutch 
in  all  adding.  In  multiplication  it  is  much  better  to  derive  a  combination' 
which  the  child  cannot  tell,  from  the  one  preceding  or  following  it  than  to 
resort  to  counting  objects. 

Objects  are  very  useful  in  helping  the  child  to  gain  correct  concepts 
of  fractions  and  fractional  relations,  but  when  the  fundamental  principles 
are  understood  the  objective  illustrations  should  be  dispensed  with  if  the 
child  is  to  gain  facility  in  performing  arithmetical  operations  with  fractions. 

Walsh  says,  "The  chief  reason  for  the  use  of  objects  in  the  study  of 
arithmetic  is  to  enable  pupils  to  work  without  them.  While  counters, 
weights  and  measures*  diagrams  or  the  like  are  necessary  at  the  beginning 
of  some  topics,  it  is  important  to  discontinue  their  use  as  soon  as  the  pupil 
can  proceed  without  their  aid." 

4.  Drill. 

Interesting  drill  upon  the  fundamental  operations  may  be  gained  for 
primary  children  by  making  use  of  the  tables  of  denominate  numbers. 
Plenty  of  concrete  material  which  the  children  themselves  can  handle  should 
be  given.  The  numbers  should  not  be  larger  than  those  which  the  children 
are  familiar  with  in  their  multiplication  and  division  tables.  The  tables  of 
liquid  and  dry  measure,  weights,  linear,  square  and  cubic  measure,  etc., 
lend  themselves  very  nicely  to  this  work.  The  sand-table,  the  scale  (bal- 
ance) and  the  measuring  stick,  all  may  be  utilized  in  this  connection. 

The  ingenious  teacher  can  devise  a  multitude  of  "home-made  charts" 
from  this  material,  e.  g. 

Drill  exercises  in  the  fundamental  operations,  using  abstract  numbers, 
are  also  valuable  in  training  children  in  habits  of  accuracy  and  rapidity.* 

"As  a  rule,  problems  given  in  oral  work  should  be  addressed  to  the 
whole  class  or  to  a  division  of  the  class,  and  answers  should  be  written 
simultaneously,  care  being  taken  to  allow  no  opportunity  for  pupils  to  copy 
one  another's  answers." 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are : 

1.  It  calls  for  concentration  of  mind. 

2.  It  stimulates  habits  of  quick  thought  and  alertness. 

3.  It  encourages  self-reliance  and  honesty. 

4.  It  calls  for  the  activity  of  every  pupil. 

5.  It  holds  their  interest  and  attention,  thereby  securing  effective  work. 

6.  It  can  easily  be  adapted  to  any  grade. 


*See     Concrete     Devices     throughout    the    Grades    for    fixing    the    Fundamental 
Operations. 

Vol.  XII,  No.  4,  of  the   Monographs  published   December,   1910. 
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7.  It  is  of  a  practical  nature. 

8.  It  helps  the  teacher  to  discover  what  pupils  are  weak  in  the  work. 

A  teacher  should  not  only  have  a  definite  amount  of  rapid  written  work 
every  day,  bul  she  should  insist  upon  its  being  done  within  a  definite  time 
limit.     A  premium  should  be  placed  upon  accuracy  rather  than  rapidity. 

5.  Checking. 

A  valuable  aid  in  increasing  a  pupil's  accuracy  is  to  encourage  the 
checking  of  all  processes.  In  addition,  the  child  should  be  required  to 
add  columns  both  upwards  and  downwards,  to  make  sure  of  the  correct- 
ness of  one  column  before  proceeding  to  the  next.  One  of  the  best  methods 
of  checking  multiplication  and  division  is  by  casting  out  of  nines.  This  is 
an  old  method  which  needs  no  explanation  here.  (See  Handbook  to  Smith's 
.Arithmetic,   p.   51-58.) 

( )f  course  multiplication  may  be  proven  by  division,  and  vice  versa. 
Subtraction  is  easily  checked  by  addition  of  subtrahend  and  remainder. 

The  method  used  in  checking  is  of  far  less  importance  than  the  forma- 
tion of  the  habit  of  verifying  one's  own  work  step  by  step  as  it  proceeds. 
Verification  by  the  pupil  of  a  few  problems  is  worth  more  than  the  solution 
of  many  additional  problems  without  proof  or  verification. 

Pupils  should  early  be  trained  to  make  an  intelligent  use  of  approxi- 
mate answers  as  a  safe  and  sensible  way  to  check  all  work  in  the  solution 
of  problems.  In  much  of  their  written  work  they  should  be  required  to 
estimate  the  result  before  beginning  to  work  with  a  pencil.  Besides  pre- 
venting an  absurd  answer,  this  practice  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  a 
pupil  to  see  what  processes  are  necessary.  In  too  many  instances,  work 
upon  a  problem  is  commenced  before  the  conditions  are  grasped ;  this  will 
be  less  likely  to  occur  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  carefully  "estimated"  the 
answer.  The  pupil  will  frequently  find,  also,  that  he  can  obtain  the  cor- 
rect result  without  using  his  pencil. 

The  habitual  use  of  business  fractions  instead  of  long  processes  of 
multiplication  and  division  makes  the  pupils  see  the  utility  of  estimating 
other  answers. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  indicate  the  necessary  arithmetical 
operations  before  commencing  to  work  an  example.  Frequently  it  will 
be  found  that  the  process  can  be  materially  shortened  by  using  cancella- 
tion or  some  other  short  process.     For  example : 

Find  the  number^  of  bricks  needed  in  paving  a  sidewalk  6  feet  wide 
and  180  feet  long,  each  brick  having  a  surface  4x8  inches — 

6  X  180  X  144 


4X8 

At  times  pupils  should  be  required  to  tell  briefly  the  meaning  of  the 
expressions  in  a  problem  before  any  solution  is  attempted. 

An  opportunity  should  be  given  for  pupils  to  acquire  skill  in  indicating 
processes  and  giving  approximate  answers  by  supplying  drill  exercises  for 
practice.  Examples  used  for  such  practice  should  be  systematically  ar- 
ranged and  graded  in  difficulty. 
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Drills  like  the  following  tend  to  lead  a  pupil  to  such  an  examination 
of  his  answers  to  problems  as  will  prevent  him  from  being  satisfied  with 
one  that  is  very  far  astray. 

It  is  not  expected  that  every  pupil  will  give  exactly  the  same  answer. 
In  No.  5,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  99  yards  is  asked  at  $1.95  per  yard.  One 
pupil  may  consider  100  yards  at  $2.00;  a  second  may  keep  the  rate  at  $1.95, 
and  say  $195 ;  a  third  might  come  still  closer ;  each  of  such  answers,  how- 
ever, should  be  accepted  as  an  approximation. 

1.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  39%  pounds  of  butter  at  20c.  per  pound. 
Nearly  40  lbs.  at  20c.     Cost,  nearly  what? 

2.  A  man  has  4,200  lbs.  of  flour  which  he  wishes  to  put  into  barrels 
containing  196  lbs.  each.  About  how  many  barrels  will  he  need?  Each 
barrel  contains  nearly  how  many  pounds? 

3.  A  merchant  bought  a  hogshead  of  molasses  containing  47^4  gal-  at 
50  cents  per  gallon.     About  how  much  did  it  cost? 

4.  How  many  lots  at  $1,975  each  can  be  bought  for  $12,000? 

5.  Sold  3  pieces  of  cloth,  33  yds.  to  the  piece,  at  $1.95  per  yd.  Give 
the  approximate  amount  of  the  bill. 

28  15/16  -f-  37  19/20  =  nearly  what? 
175%  X  249/10  =  nearly  what? 
18  1/5  X  9  7/8  =  nearly  what? 
87  1/16  —  49  18/19  =  nearly  what? 
4  7/8X4  8/9  X  4  9/4  =  nearly  what  ? 

Later  on  more  difficult  approximations  may  be  undertaken.  Pupils, 
besides  finding  them  useful  in  preventing  gross  errors  in  their  calculations, 
will  be  enabled  later  to  obtain  exact  results  to  similar  examples  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  methods  used  in  obtaining  approximate  results. 

Some  pupils  can  probably  give  the  exact  answer  to  No.  5 — 96  lbs.  at 
25c.  would  be  $24;  at  %c.  less  per  lb.,  the  cost  would  be  12c.  (^cX  96) 
less  than  $24.  The  exact  answers  to  Nos.  2,  3,  8,  9,  and  10  can  be  obtained 
in  a  similar  manner. 

After  the  examples  have  been  used  for  sight  exercises  in  approximate 
answers,  they  should  be  solved  for  the  exact  answers. 

Suggestions.— (1)  24  @  p/2  ;  (2)  @  $125;  (3)  64  @  $% ;  (4)  485 
@$1;  (ll)$27-h$M;  (12)$300-$l/2;  (13)  $24 -*- #. 

Give  approximate  answers  at  sight : 

1.  23%  lbs.  of  tea  @  50% c. 

2.  24  horses  @  $124.95. 

3.  64  yds.  carpet  @  87  7/16c. 

4.  485  bus.  of  wheat  @  99^c. 

5.  96  lbs.  of  coffee  @  24% c. 

6.  840  yds.  of  dress  goods  @  33  5/6c. 

7.  360  yds.  of  oil  cloth  @  66%c. 

8.  48  cwt.  of  straw  @  62  %c. 

9.  92  hats  @  $1.49^. 

10.     128  lbs.  of  lard  @  12%c. 
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Give  approximate  answer  in  whole  numbers : 

11.  $27  ■*-  24  15/26c. 

12.  $299.96  ^-$1,497^. 

13.  $24.05 -f- 37  9/16c. 

14.  $15.03  -^  I2y8c. 

15.  $60  -r-  $2.49  15/16. 

16.  $32^-33%c. 

17.  $69.95-^-87^c. 

18.  $60  -f-  62  7/16c. 

19.  $64-=-6611/16c. 

20.  $27.95  -f-  $1.75. 

21.  17.3  X  3.98765. 

22.  256.008  X  .249875. 

23.  25.1234  X  15.93. 

24.  6.12X6.12. 

25.  86.4  X- 996. 

26.  33.333  X  5.004. 

27.  799.387  X  .125. 

28.  7.999  X  7.99. 

29.  7.33  X  11.0083. 

30.  64.002  X  .3750. 

Give  an  approximate  answer  to  the  following: 

1.  If  3  tons,  1988  lbs.  coal  cost  $19.97,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  8 
tons,  1  lb.  ? 

(Nearly  4  tons  cost  nearly  $20.) 

2.  At  $500  per  year  what  will  be  the  rent  of  a  house  for  1  yr.,  11  mos., 
29  days? 

(Nearly  2  years.) 

3.  Find  the  cost  of  5  barrels  sugar,  averaging  299  pounds  each,  at 
4  15/16c.  per  pound. 

4.  What  is  the  interest  on  $199.86  at  6%  for  5  mos.,  28  days? 

5.  If  11  men  and  2  boys  can  finish  a  piece  of  work  in  23^  days,  how 
long  will  it  take  23  men  and  5  boys? 

(Longer  or  short  time?) 

6.     Oral  Exercises. 

Better  results  could  be  attained  if  oral  arithmetic  was  more  system- 
atically taught  from  rationally  prepared  problems  in  connection  with  the 
daily  written  work  of  each  grade.  The  mental  condition  of  the  children 
would  then  be  in  harmony  writh  the  object  of  the  teacher.  There  would 
be  a  closer  personal  motive  to  which  the  teacher  could  appeal. 

The  oral  logically  precedes  the  written  work.  In  fact  it  should  be 
largely  a  preparation  for  the  written  work.  The  problems  should  be 
thoughtfully  prepared  in  advance  and  graded  in  difficulty  so  that  they  lead 
naturally  up  to  the  subject  in  hand  for  the  written  work  which  is  to  follow. 
One  important  object  of  oral  work  should  be  to  secure  discipline  in 
analysis.  For  example,  a  child  who  explains  that  if  2  pencils  cost  5  cents. 
6  will  cost  15,  has  discovered  that  any  number  may  be  used  as  the  unit  of 
price  or  quantity,  and  as  such  is  one. 
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If  the  written  work  is  to  be  upon  finding-  a  number  when  a  per  cent,  of 
it  is  given,  the  oral  work  should  begin  with  a  drill  upon  finding  a  number 
when  a  fractional  part  is  given.  This  makes  it  easy  for  the  child  to  see 
that  percentage  is  merely  a  new  form  of  expressing  the  type  problem  with 
which  he  is  already  familiar. 

Charts  with  objective  illustrations  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
which  were  used  in  presenting  type  prohlems  in  fractions  should  be  kept 
where  constant  reference  may  be  made  to  them  in  connection  with  problems 
in  decimals  and  percentage. 

Type  1. 

Finding  a  part  of  a  quantity,  e.  g.,  2/3  of  12. 
If  John  gives  away  2/3  of  12  marbles,  how  many  marbles 
does  he  give  away? 

Fig.  4. 

Problems  in  decimals  and  in  percentage  of  the  second  type  may  he  simi- 
larly allied  with  such  a  chart  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 


4 


.15.  find  the  cost  of  a  whole  pie. 
part  is  given,  e.  g.,  if  fy  of  a  pie  cost 
Type  II.     Finding  a  quantity  when  a 


Similarly  Fig.  6  may  be  used   for  drill   work   in  all   examples  of   the 
third  type  whether  fractions,  decimals  or  per  cents  are  used. 


Fig.  6. 

Type  III.  Finding  what  part  one  number  is  of  another,  e.  g.,  Mary 
had  12  cents.     She  lost  3  cents.     What  part  of  her  money  did  she  lose? 

Commonly  used  per  cents  such  as  are  frequently  used  in  business 
should  be  emphasized  continually.  Pupils  should  become  so  familiar  with 
this  work  that  they  do  not  feel  the  need  of  paper  and  pencil  for  solving 
easy  problems  involving  simple  per  cents. 

The  second  great  aim  in  teaching  arithmetic  is  to  develop  the  child'.s 
reasoning  powers.  This  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  presentation  of 
all  problems.  It  is  far  better  for  a  child  to  solve  thoughtfully  a  few 
problems  in  which  he  understands  why  each  step  follows  the  preceding  one 
than  to  solve  many  additional  problems  mechanically  or  by  some  cut  and 
try  method  through,  which  he  happens  to  get  the  correct  answer. 
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Children  should  he  trained  to  give  thoughful  consideration  to  every 
problem  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  solve  it.  In  this  study  of  the  problem 
they  should  be  led  to  consider  (1)  what  is  given,  (2)  what  is  required,,  that 
is,  the  name  and  relative  size  of  the  result,  and  (3)  what  the  arithmetical 
processes  are  necessary  for  the  solution. 

The  serviceableness  of  a  thorough  foundation  in  type  problems  shows 
very  plainly  in  this  kind  of  work,  e.  g.  A  farm  which  cost  $800  was  sold  at 
a  gain  of  25%  ;  find  the  selling  price.  Careful  examination  shows  this 
example  in  profit  and  loss  to  be  allied  to  the  type  problem  of  finding  a 
number  when  the  number  plus  or  minus  a  per  cent  of  it  is  given  and  may  be 
illustrated  as  follows : 


•\ 

£5% 

Fig.  7. 

With  this  diagram  before  him  the  pupil  at  once  sees  that  the  problem  may  be 
solved  in  the  same  manner  as  he  has  solved  similar  problems  in  decimals 
and  fractions,  e.  g.,  find  a  number  when  the  number  minus  .25  is  given,  or 
find  a  number  when  the  number  less  ^  of  the  number  is  given. 

Looking  at  the  concrete  illustration  he  readily  understands  that  the 
cost,  $800,  is  represented  by  the  large  square  or  4/4;  j4>  .25  or  25%  of  the 
large  square  =  $200.  The  selling  price  equals  4/4  or  $800  -(-  %,  or  .25, 
or  25%  =  $1000. 

For  rapid  drill  in  this  kind  of  work  it  is  often  sufficient  to  have  the 
children  make  graphic  representations  showing  which  type  the  problem  may 
be  allied  with  and  what  steps  would  be  necessary  for  its  solution,  e.  g.     A 

book  was  sold  for  $1.20,  which  was 
20%  less  than  it  cost.  What  did  it  cost  ? 
Such  a  diagram  as  the  one  illustrated 
in  Figure  8  graphically  represents 
the  conditions  of  this  problem,  and  at 
once  associates  it  with  the  type  of  ex- 
ample in  which  it  is  required  to  find  a 
number  when  it  has  been  diminished 
by  a  per  cent.,  a  decimal,  or  a  fraction 
of  itself. 

Another  graphic  representation  of 
this  relation  between  the  decimal  and 
the  fractional  parts  of  a  number  is 
shown  in  the  chart  at  the  child's  Wel- 
fare Exhibit  for  the  Fifth  Year. 

iJ 
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Many  examples,  using  small  numbers,  should  be  given  for  each  of  the 
five  type  problems.  Pupils  should  be  so  thoroughly  drilled  in  this  sort  of 
work  that  they  can  solve  all  easy  problems  of  this  nature  mentally  without 
feeling  the  need  of  using  pencil  or  paper,  and  so  that  they  can  easily  refer 
more  difficult  problems  to  their  respective  types  and  solve  them  accordingly. 

It  is  better  to  teach  well  one  method  of  solving  any  given  type  of  prob- 
lem than  to  teach  several  methods  imperfectly,  e.  g.,  take  such  an  example 
as  the  one  given  in  the  Child's  Welfare  Exhibit  chart  for  the  fourth  year. 

Cost  yA  A,  $57. 
Cost  1  A? 


Cost  yA  A, 


19. 


Cost  1  A  =  $76.   Ans. 

This  type,  having  the  fractional  part  given  to  find  the  whole  is  always  to 
be  solved  by  finding  the  value  of  one  of  the  fractional  parts  first,  and  multi- 
plying that  by  the  number  of  fractional  parts  in  the  whole,  i.  e.,  in  this  case 
find  x/\  and  multiply  that  by  4  to  find  4/4,  or  the  whple.  See  graphic  illus- 
tration in  Figure  9. 


0 


If  24  OI  a  rectangle  contains   12  inches,  how  hany 
inches  in  whole  rectangle? 
Solution : 

Ya  are  12 ;  Ya  =4. 

4/4  =  16. 


Fig.  9. 

It  is  a  good  mental  training  to  have  pupils 
form  the  habit  of  making  a  little  diagram  to 
show  the  conditions  in  a  given  problem.  Often 
just  a  line  or  circle  divided  off  properly  is  all 
that  is  needed,  e.  g.,  in  the  following  problem : 
"If  1/3  of  a  pie  cost  $.09,  how  much  will  the 
whole  pie  cost?"  the  accompanying  diagram 
makes  a  clear  explanation  easy. 


Fig.  10. 


Any  thing  which  will  make  pupils  think  in  a  way  to  increase  their  in- 
sight and  foresight  will  add  to  their  mental  assets. 

In  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics  David  Eugene  Smith  says : 
"Arithmetic  may  train  the  mind  of  the  child  logically  to  attack  the  every- 
day problems  of  life.  If  he  has  been  taught  to  think  in  solving  the  broader 
ones  which  he  must  thereafter  meet,  the  same  forms  of  logic,  the  same  at- 
tention to  detail,  the  same  patience  and  the  same  care  in  checking  results 
exercised  in  solving  a  problem  in  greatest  common  divisor,  may  show  itself 
years  later  in  commerce,  in  banking,  or  in  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
Hence,  arithmetic,  when  taught  with  this  in  mind,  gives  to  the  pupil  not 
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knowledge    of    facts    alone,    but    that    which    transcends    such    knowledge, 
namely,  power." 

8.  Tests. 

Tests  may  be  made  to  serve  very  worthy  ends  in  connection  with  ele- 
mentary mathematics.  Careful  thought  should  be  used  in  preparing  such 
tests,  and  good  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
the  results. 

Tests  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  may  be 
expected  to  do  them  easily  and  quickly.  Puzzles,  catch  questions,  etc., 
should  have  no  place  in  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  tests  should  not  be 
too  easy.  They  should  contain  both  abstract  and  concrete  examples.  Some 
of  the  latter  should  require  pupils  to  apply  principles  with  which  they  are 
familiar  to  new  conditions,  e.  g. :  Solve  the  indirect  cases  in  percentage  by 
reference  to  type  problems. 

After  each  test  the  teacher  should  carefully  examine  the  results  for 
her  own  enlightment  as  well  as  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  pupils. 

1.  By  learning  how  many  questions  each  pupil  failed  upon  she  can 
detect  the  weak  pupils. 

2.  By  learning  how  many  pupils  missed  each  question  she  can  de- 
termine the  weakness  of  her  own  teaching. 

The  teacher  will  devise  means  of  giving  individual  help  to  weak  pupils. 
If  she  finds  some  of  them  failing  because  they  lack  foundation  in  certain 
fundamental  principles,  she  will  not  only  give  them  special  instruction  in 
those  fundamentals,  but  she  will  furnish  them  examples,  progressive  in 
difficulty,  to  give  sufficient  practice  in  applying  these  fundamental  principles. 

Bright  pupils  may  help  duller  ones  with  mutual  benefit  to  both ;  the 
bright  learn  these  things  more  solidly  by  repeating  their  application ;  the 
dull  gain  practice  under  guidance  and  direction  which  prevents  their  mak- 
ing needless  errors. 

If  the  teacher  finds  one  kind  of  problem  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
class  failed,  she  is  justified  in  feeling  that  something  must  have  been  wrong 
with  her  instruction.  She  must  either  present  certain  points  over  again,  or 
she  must  find  some  way  of  supplementing  instruction  already  given,  along 
those  lines.  If  pupils  fail  to  reduce  fractions  to  a  common  denominator 
correctly,  the  chances  are  they  have  not  grasped  the  principle  involved.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  go  over  those  points  again,  using  more 
concrete  material,  until  the  pupils  cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  must  be  a 
greater  number  of  parts  in  the  new  denomination  because  the  parts 
are  smaller. 

9.  Advancement  of  Pupils. 

All  pupils  should  be  advanced  according  to  their  ability  to  take  up  new 
work.  Bright  pupils  should  not  be  prevented  from  advancing  more  rapidly 
than  their  slower  classmates.  Group  teaching  and  frequent  promotions 
have  operated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  us  more  evenly  graded  classes 
than  we  formerly  had.  But  still  all  children  have  not  the  same  ability  to 
work  rapidly,  or  the  same  power  to  apply  familiar  principles  to  new 
conditions. 
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A  portion  of  the  time  assigned  to  Mathematics  should  be  devoted  to 
general  class  exercises  for  review  and  drill  work,  and  for  the  presentation 
of  new  material.  The  remainder  of  the  time  should  be  given  up  to  indi- 
vidual work,  allowing  each  pupil  to  work  as  rapidly  as  he  can  from  his  text- 
book, mimeographed  sheets  or  from  the  board. 

In  the  upper  grades,  where  it  is  easier  to  promote  by  subjects,  as  soon 
as  a  pupil  has  mastered  the  work  of  one  grade  in  mathematics  he  should  be 
permitted  to  take  that  subject  with  the  next  higher  class.  A  child  should 
always  be  kept  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  his  working  ability,  thus  avoiding 
habits  of  sloth  and  carelessness. 

CONCLUSION. 

Since  arithmetic  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  subject  in  the  elementary 
school  by  which  pupils  can  secure  practice  in  reasoning,  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance ( 1 )  that  teachers  keep  constantly  in  mind  how  the  best  habits  can 
be  developed,  (2)  that  they  be  very  vigilant  in  seeing  that  time  is  not  wasted 
and  that  effort  is  economized,  (3)  that  they  put  forth  every  possible  effort 
to  develop  in  their  pupils  the  power  of  applying  principles  to  new 
combinations. 

A  Study  of  Habit  Formation  in  its  Application 
to  Reading'.    Grades   1   A-4B. 

By  S.  B.  Harris. 

Emphasis  is  now  placed  on  the  development  of  right  moral  and  intel- 
lectual habits  as  a  necessary  and  important  part  of  the  child's  training  for 
future  efficiency.  An  aim  in  education  is  to  make  the  useful  habits 
automatic. 

The  success  of  teaching  subjects  that  have  habit  formation  as  their 
direct  aim  will  depend  upon  the  teacher's  ability  to  work  up  the  child's 
initiative,  to  provide  opportunities  for  practice  or  repetition,  and  to  guard 
against  exceptions,  lapses,  and  modifications. 

For  the  development  of  initiative,  and  to  secure  harmonious  reactions, 
the  teacher  must  apply  her  knowledge  of  the  child's  particular  interests 
and  activities.  A  wide  range  of  appeal  for  definite  co-operation  is  provided 
by  using  instinct  as  a  factor  in  securing  right  habits  of  knowing,  feeling, 
and  willing.  It  will  aid  in  having  the  teaching  and  learning  process  work 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  help  to  secure  a  many  sided  interest 
which  may  be  directed  toward  "acquiring  habits  of  firm  and  assiduous 
application,  and  gaining  the  art  of  controlling,  directing,  and  concentrating 
the  powers  of  mind  for  earnest  investigations." 

Reading  is  one  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  that  has 
habit-forming  as  a  direct  aim.  In  teaching  reading,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  features  that  are  to  become  habitual  in  connection  with  the 
thought,  symbol,  and  phonic  elements. 

In  all  progressive  methods  of  teaching  reading,  the  thought  element  is 
all  important.  Interest  must  be  aroused  in  the  content  of  the  words  in  order 
to  (1)  establish  the  fixedness  of  known  things,  and  (2)  develop  the  power 
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to  get  new  things.      Both  provide  many  opportunities  for  progressive  exer- 
cise in  the  formation  of  intellectual  habits. 

The  child  should  early  form  the  habit  of  grasping  sentences,  and  inter- 
preting the  thought  into  mental  pictures.  Beginners  often  develop  the 
habit  of  pronouncing  each  word  by  itself  because  they  fail  to  synthesize  the 
several  ideas  into  one  complete  thought.  The  thought  aspect  of  language 
depends  upon  clear  and  vivid  images.  These  are  obtained  through  the  con- 
crete presentation  of  the  subject  matter.  Objects,  pictures,  stories,  and 
dramatizations  help  to  arouse  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  subject  matter 
so  that  mere  word  calling  is  avoided. 

In  the  first  year  teachers  should  begin  to  correct  the  bad  habit  of 
accenting  adjectives  instead  of  nouns,  and  adverbs  instead  of  verbs. 

Dramatizing  prepares  the  child  to  read  with  expression.  Intelligent 
reading  is  obtained  by  successfully  dramatizing  the  literature  pre- 
sented in  the  reading  lessons.  No  real  dramatization  is  secured  unless  the 
children  take  their  parts  spontaneously.  When  the  children  have  learned 
to  read  with  some  fluency  they  are  able  unaided  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  exercise  and  dramatize  it  themselves  with  little  assist- 
ance from  the  teacher.  After  a  story  has  been  dramatized  and  the  children 
have  entered  into  the  spirit  and  action  of  it,  an  association  of  value  is  estab- 
lished between  the  written  or  printed  symbols  and  the  thoughts  which  they 
represent.  If  a  dramatization  is  repeated  it  should  be  with  different  par- 
ticipants or  with  changed  parts. 

Dr.  Rowe  says :  "The  habit  of  getting  and  rendering  the  meaning  is 
to  be  striven  for  from  the  first." 

Phrase  drills  also  help  to  overcome  any  tendency  to  read  mere  words. 
Pausing  between  words  that  belong  together  is  avoided  when  children 
have  practice  in  reading  phrase  exercises  fluently  and  with  natural 
expression. 

Charts  or  cards  with  the  difficult  phrases  of  each  lesson  should  be  used 
in  an  exercise  preceding  the  reading  lesson. 

The  formation  of  the  habit  to  read  intelligently  must  be  an  aim  before 
the  mechanism  of  reading  has  been  made  automatic  by  drill. 

A  valuable  habit  desired  is  to  teach  the  child  to  get  the  thought  from 
the  printed  page  through  the  process  of  silent  reading.  Pupils  should  not 
read  the  sentence  until  they  have  studied  it.  This  double  habit  of  interpre- 
tation and  then  oral  reading  is  of  great  value.  From  the  standpoint  of 
education  it  is  necessary  to  get  good  habits  of  attention  and  in 
training  pupils  to  get  the  full  thought  before  oral  reading  this  principle  is 
taken  into  account.  If  the  children  are  allowed  to  read  without  first  having 
read  it  to  themselves,  it  will  be  difficult  to  overcome  an  undesirable  habit 
that  will  lie  established  of  focusing  the  attention  on  individual  words  and 
ideas  instead  of  the  mastery  of  the  thought  as  a  whole. 

Suggestive  questions  aid  in  directing  attention  to  the  thought.  The 
development  of  a  habit  that  will  lead  to  progress  of  thought  from  sentence 
to  sentence  will  aid  in  making  pupils  capable  of  reading  sentences 
C<  mneetedly. 
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It  will  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  habit  of  pronouncing  discon- 
nected words  and  sentences  in  unnatural  tones. 

If  children  are  to  form  the  habit  of  directing  attention  to  the  thought, 
the  literature  presented  must  appeal  to  their  instincts  and  activities.  In 
regard  to  this  matter  Chubb  says,  "As  to  the  tastes  and  interests  of  the 
child,  which  are  the  best  gauges  of  his  comprehension,  Comenius  pointed 
out  long  ago  that  the  child  begins  by  being  sweepingly  encyclopedic  in  its 
interests.  This  must  be  recognized  in  our  choice  of  literature,  particularly 
in  the  early  years.  It  must  be  varied,  with  gentle  emphasis  upon  those 
interests  which  are  found  to  be  dominated  in  each  period  of  growth." 


The  thought  element  and  the  symbol  element  form  the  impression 
and  expression  of  language.  In  learning  to  read  there  are  certain  habits 
which  are  to  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  recognition  of  vocal  and 
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graphic  symbols.  Ear  and  eye  must  be  trained  to  make  fine  discriminations 
in  regard  to  the  symbols  that  are  made  by  the  voice  and  hand. 

In  mastering  the  symbol  many  repetitions  of  words,  phrases  and 
sentences  are  necessary.  In  regard  to  the  word  drills,  which  are  an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  the  teaching  of  reading  the  first  year,  Dr.  Rowe  says, 
"Word-drills  often  amount  to  little,  because  the  practice  is  merely  formal. 
No  initiative  is  invoked,  and  no  attempt  to  prevent  exceptions  is  made.  In 
a  purely  formal  way  the  teacher  shows  card  after  card.  If  one  child 
misses,  the  teacher  goes  on  in  the  same  tone  and  asks  the  next  child  to  repeat 
the  miscalled  word.  In  case  of  failure,  he  is  often  so  pampered,  and  so 
much  kind  hearted  and  well-meant  attention  is  bestowed  upon  him,  that 
satisfaction  attends  even  his  failure,  and  hence  a  possible  future  carelessness 
is  fostered.  An  intelligent  use  of  initiative  and  guarding  against  lapse  is 
essential  to  progress,  even  in  so  definite  a  direction  as  this." 

It  is  possible  for  a  teacher  to  plan  a  great  many  devices  to  make  the 
word  drills  of  interest  and  value.  Play  serves  as  an  initiative  for  practice  in 
getting  accuracy  and  speed  in  pronouncing  the  words. 

The  following  illustrations  suggest  ways  of  making  a  formal  exercise 
attractive : 


Children's  active  imagination  may  be  appealed  to  by  suggesting  that 
they  climb  the  ladder  to  reach  the  apples,  and  various  forms  of  self  activity 
may  be  created  by  using  pictures  and  devices  to  produce  energy  and 
alertness. 

To  avoid  the  formal  way  of  showing  cards  for  words  needing  drill, 
they  may  be  placed  on  a  card  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  car.  As  an  incentive  for 
enthusiasm  in  the  game  the  picture  of  the  engine  is  shown  and  the  teacher 
with  little  difficulty  secures  a  direct  interest  in  the  lesson  through  the  child's 
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love  of  play.  Cards  are  placed  along  the  blackboard  ledge  and  the  children 
endeavor  to  rapidly  pronounce  the  words.  Position  of  the  cards  is  changed 
frequently,  and  speed  in  the  recognition  of  the  symbols  is  the  aim. 
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This  game  may  also  be  played  in  another  way.  With  the  cards  in 
view  on  the  blackboard  ledge,  one  child  hides  while  another  child  touches  a 
card.  If  the  list  includes  the  words  flour,  duck,  bag,  found,  herself,  etc., 
the  child  returns,  points  to  the  words,  and  asks  the  class,  "Is  it  Hour?"  The 
children  reply,  "No,  it  is  not  flour."  "Is  it  duck?"  "No,  it  is  not  duck." 
"Is  it  bag?"  "No,  it  is  not  bag."  "Is  it  found?"  "Yes,  it  is  found."  The 
game  is  continued  by  letting  another  child  hide,  when  the  word  is  chosen. 
The  teacher  must  require  the  child  to  name  the  word  to  which  he  points, 
and  the  class  must  say  the  word  in  reply,  so  that  there  is  a  repeated  associa- 
tion between  the  vocal  and  graphic  symbols. 

Word  drills  may  be  planned  to  require  the  pupil  to  apply  independently 
his  knowledge  of  words,  letters,  and  sounds.  Children  have  an  envelope 
with  small  cards  containing  the  difficult  words  of  the  reading  lesson. 

From  dictation  or  copy  the  words  are  to  be  arranged,  and  if  it  is 
thoughtfully  done  it  is  profitable  seat  work. 

As  the  child  must  know  the  sight  words  perfectly,  the  proper  use  of 
every  device  will  contribute  towards  establishing  right   intellectual  habits. 

The  ability  to  state  the  substance  of  thought  of  what  has  been  read 
silently  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  definite  habit  forming  exercise.     Pupils 
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should  be  trained  to  reproduce,  and  grasp  the  whole  as  well  as  the  parts  o'i 

everything  they  read.  If  the  child  makes  the  thought  of  the  story  his  own, 
condenses  it,  and  puts  it  in  his  own  language,  it  will  he  an  effective  means 
of  securing  the  development  of  connected  and  continuous  thought.  The 
work  in  oral  reproduction  must  he  part  of  the  work  in  reading.  In  classes 
composed  of  children  of  foreign  parentage  it  is  especially  to  be  emphasized 
in  order  that  they  may  acquire  a  vocabulary. 

Thorough  training  in  phonetic  work  aims  to  prepare  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  sight  for  accurate  and  quick  perception.  The  aims  of  phonic 
training,  (l)distinct  articulation,  (2)  pure  tone,  (3)  power  to  read  new 
words  and  pronounce  them  correctly,  are  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  the 
teacher  desires  to  establish  the  habit  of  associating  the  sound  with  the  char- 
acter which  represents  it. 

The  difficulty  in  mastering  the  phonic  element  is  greatly  increased  be- 
cause some  of  the  elementary  sounds  are  represented  by  two  letters,  as  th  in 
thin,  ea  in  head,  and  some  sounds  are  represented  by  two  or  more  symbols, 
as  it  in  turn  and  i  in  firm. 

In  all  of  the  work  in  phonics  the  teacher  should  aim  for  natural  tones, 
and  the  children  should  be  taught  to  form  the  habit  of  enunciating  clearly 
and  distinctly  in  imitation.  Frequently  the  teacher  may  show  objectively 
the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in  making  difficult  sounds. 

Ear  and  voice  training  exercises  should  precede  the  formal  study  of 
phonics.  Music,  story  telling,  and  reading  to  children  may  be  used  for 
ear  training  exercises.  The  child  must  have  an  accurate  sound  image 
before  associating  it  with  the  corresponding  symbol. 

It  is  natural  for  a  child  to  imitate  sounds,  but  the  imitation  must  be 
"drilled,  trained,  disciplined." 

Prof.  Walter  recently  said,  "It  is  not  sufficient  to  repeat  the  sound  of  a 
letter  or  a  word  to  the  child  and  expect  him  to  repeat  it.  He  must  be  shown 
exactly  how  that  particular  sound  was  produced,  what  vocal  organs  were 
brought  into  play,  and  what  positions  they  assumed." 

The  necessity  of  securing  right  habits  of  using  the  vocal  organs  in 
making  the  sounds  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  work  in 
phonetics.  The  child  that  has  formed  the  habit  of  making  sounds  correctly 
will  not  say  dis  for  this,  troat  for  throat,  trew  for  threw,  and  draring  for 
drawing. 

There  are  many  devices  and  games  that  serve  as  an  initiative  for  prac- 
tice in  correctly  making  the  sounds.  Children  like  to  say  their  own  names. 
The  teacher  begins  by  pronouncing  her  own  name  and  emphasizing  the 
initial  sound.  She  then  calls  on  the  children  to  pronounce  their  names.  A 
child  says,  "My  name  is  R-ose,"  making  prominent  the  sound  of  R.  "My 
name  is  F-annie"  (f).  "My  name  is  L-illie"  (1).  My  name  is  S-adie" 
(s),  etc. 

A  pupil  passes  around  room  and  touches  objects.  He  gives  the  sound 
with  which  the  word  begins.  He  touches  a  pencil  and  gives  the  sound  of 
/>,   book   and   gives   the    sound    of   /*,  floor  and   gives   the    sound   of  f.     As 
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soon  as  he  makes  a  mistake  he  takes  his  seat  and  a  child  giving  the  correct 
sound  takes  his  place. 

Enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the  interest  of  the  pupils 
stimulated  by  encouragement  lead  to  good  results  in  using  devices  for 
practice  in  the  habit  of  making  the  sounds  correctly. 

Repeated  thoughtful  pronunciation  of  sentences  using  words  that  con- 
tain sounds  of  difficulty  is  often  a  valuable  exercise.  A  child  throws  a 
ball.  "What  did  John  do?"  "John  threw  the  ball."  "What  did  Frank  do?" 
"Frank  threw  the  ball,"  etc.  Teacher  points  to  a  child's  throat  and  asks 
the  children  what  it  is  called.  "That  is  John's  throat."  "That  is  Frank's 
throat.''  "That  is  Will's  throat,"  etc.  Frequent  practice  should  be  given 
in  correct  utterance  of  sounds,  like  oi  in  soil,  er,  ir,  ur  in  fern,  girl,  and 
burn,  and  ing  as  a  final  syllable. 

Phonic  work  leads  the  children  to  an  early  independence  of  the  teacher 
in  learning  to  read,  if  they  have  formed  the  habit  of  using  the  knowledge 
of  the  work  to  help  them  in  the  mastering  of  new  words.  When  the  pupil's 
perception  of  the  blending  of  sounds  to  form  words  has  been  developed, 
the  habit  of  recognizing,  as  far  as  possible,  words  in  the  reading  lesson  by 
sounds  should  be  encouraged.  This  is  special  eye  and  ear  training  for  the 
first  year. 

As  daily  lessons  are  given  on  the  sounds  of  single  letters  and  combi- 
nations of  letters,  the  children  have  little  difficulty  in  forming  the  habit  of 
combining  them  with  familiar  words  and  syllables.  The  habit  of  making 
comparisons,  finding  similarities  and  differences,  and  abstracting  identities 
calls  for  self  activity  when  the  child  is  learning  vocal  and  graphic  symbols. 
In  playing  the  phonic  game  of  hide  and  seek  the  children  are  obliged  to  make 
discriminations.  The  teacher  with  colored  chalk  writes  the  sound  r  on  the 
board.  Sight  word  cards  are  arranged  on  the  blackboard  ledge.  The 
object  of  the  game  is  to  find  and  pronounce  the  words  beginning  with  or 
containing  the  sound  that  they  are  to  find. 

Other  games  and  devices  may  be  planned  to  direct  the  pupils'  attention 
to  the  similarity  in  the  endings  of  certain  words,  as, 

s  ing  m  ail  r  at  f  at 

r  ing  p  ail  s  at  c  at 

br  ing  t  ail  m  at  p  at 

spr  ing  r  ail 

Sometimes  a  child  may  stand  in  the  front  of  the  room  and  begin  a 
game  by  saying,  "I  am  thinking  of  something  that  rhymes  with  ound."  A 
child  asks,  "Is  it  pound?"  and  the  leader  replies,  "It  is  not  pound"  "Is  it 
round?"    "It  is  not  round."    "Is  it  sound?"    "Yes,  it  is  sound,"  etc. 

In  the  first  year  children  learn  to  read  with  much  pleasure  the  story 
of  The  Little  Red  Hen.  The  answers  given  to  the  Little  Red  Hen  by  the 
goose  and  gander  emphasize  a  correct  form  of  expression  and  help  to  make 
it  habitual.     Dramatization  serves  as  an  initiative  for  practice. 

Giving  sufficient  attention  and  emphasis  to  correct  forms  of  expression 
as  they  occur  in  the  reading  lessons,  as  substitutes  for  most  of  the  common 
incorrect  expressions  of  children,  will  aid  in  forming  a  habit  that  will  be 
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of  value  in  oral  and  written  composition.  The  language  of  the  child  is  that 
of  imitation  and  habit,  and  he  learns  only  by  constant  repetition,  and  not 
by  rule.  Any  dramatization  or  game  is  of  great  value  if  it  serves  as  initia- 
tive for  practice  in  using  expressions  such  as,  /  haven't  any,  It  was  I,  It 
isn't  he,  It  isn't  she,  etc. 

The  habit  of  correctly  observing  the  spelling  of  words  as  they  occur  in 
reading  lessons  is  part  of  the  training  for  the  second  year.  It  should  in- 
clude : 

1.  Comparing  the  appearance  of  the  new  word  with  a  familiar  one;  as, 
flour  compared  with  our,  bread  compared  with  head,  etc. 

2.  Emphasizing  difficulties ;  as,  qu  in  conquer,  ei  in  vein,  etc. 

3.  Noticing  a  common  phonic  element;  as,  br  in  bright,  bring, 
brought,  etc. 

This  aids  in  the  formation  of  a  habit  to  help  the  child  represent  words 
according  to  fixed  forms. 

In  the  second  year  children  write  sentences  from  copy  and  dictation. 
Reading  lessons  provide  opportunities  for  developing  smaller  habits,  such  as 
looking  for  the  mark  of  punctuation  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  noticing 
the  capitalization  of  the  first  word.  They  are  acquired  with  little  difficulty, 
and  both  are  of  value  in  the  copy  and  dictation  work. 

In  the  reading  lessons  of  the  second  year  pupils  should  be  led  to  under- 
stand the  meanings  of  new  words  without  formal  definitions.  This  sug- 
gests the  development  of  the  habit  of  getting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  meaning 
and  use  of  words  from  the  context. 

For  example,  the  child  may  be  reading  the  lesson  about  the  owl  and 
come  to  the  part,  "Who?  who?"  shouts  the  owl  again,  as  he  peers  about 
with  his  great  round  eyes.  Peers  is  a  word  that  is  usually  not  part  of 
the  second  year  pupils'  vocabulary,  yet  by  suggestive  questions  the  pupils 
may  be  led  to  get  the  meaning  from  the  context. 

In  the  third  year  the  pupils  may  acquire  habits  of  attention  to  the 
use  of  is  and  are,  was  and  were,  has  and  have,  as  they  occur  in  reading 
lessons.  Material  that  may  be  helpful  in  teaching  the  habit  of  attention 
to  sequence  of  thought  in  constructing  paragraphs  is  often  found  in  the 
readers. 

The  use  of  the  parts  do,  see,  come,  and  go  in  the  reading  lessons  may 
be  used  as  part  of  the  application  of  the  work  in  composition,  and  many 
interesting  devices  for  seat  work  may  be  planned.  Emphasizing  the  use  of 
the  correct  form  in  the  readers  habituates  the  pupils  to  the  proper  use  of 
words  before  the  technical  reasons  are  understood. 

These  exercises  help  to  supplement  work  that  has  been  taught,  and 
takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  clear  presentations  earnestly  repeated 
become  strong  ones. 

Thoughtful  and  earnest  practice  is  essential  to  habit  formation,  as 
movements,  feelings,  thoughts,  tend  by  repetition  to  become  permanently 
established.  If  the  child  has  sufficient  initiative  and  interest,  the  practice 
will  be  continued  independently. 
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In  the  fourth  year  the  course  of  study  calls  for  "'occasional  exercises 
in  copying  from  print." 

The  habit  of  copying  accurately  should  be  formed  in  the  primary 
grades,  and  with  the  use  of  the  readers  it  may  be  directed  so  as  to  review 
or  teach  capitalization,  punctuation,  unity  of  the  sentence,  sequence  of 
thought  and  paragraphing.  It  is  another  opportunity  for  practice  and  repe- 
tition, and  the  child  should  be  led  to  see  the  definite  points  to  which  he  must 
give  special  attention. 

The  habit  of  depending  upon  the  context  for  the  meaning  of  words, 
the  habitual  use  of  diacritical  marks  as  aids  in  the  pronunciation  of  difficult 
words,  and  intelligently  using  the  dictionary,  should  be  considered  part  of 
the  training  in  habit  formation  of  the  fourth  year  pupils. 

In  this  year  most  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  and 
the  habit  of  rendering  social  service  through  good  oral  reading  ought  to  be 
an  aim.  Reading  to  the  younger  sisters  of  brothers,  reading  news  to  busy 
mother,  pupil  reading  to  sewing  class,  etc.,  are  suggestions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reading  habit.  Pupils  should  understand  that  earnestness  and 
effort  should  accompany  the  practice  as  the  habit  of  giving  correct  expres- 
sion will  depend  upon  the  reader's  appreciation  of  the  thought  and  feeling. 

In  the  fourth  year  special  provision  should  be  made  for  drill  exercises 
to  furnish  opportunities  for  practice  and  repetition  in  giving  the  correct 
sounds  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  difficult  of  enunciation.  Some  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants  needing  drill  would  be  a  in  ask,  oi  in  oil,  rejoice, 
e  in  fern,  ng  as  in  long,  singer,  etc. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  reading  is  to  get  thought  and  inspiration, 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm,  help  and  pleasure  from  the  written  or  printed 
page.  Pupils  must  learn  to  use  books  intelligently,  and  form  the  habit  of 
reading  silently  and  rapidly  for  the  adequate  interpretation  of  the  thought 
to  be  conveyed. 

In  giving  the  children  power  to  interpret  good  literature,  the  teacher's 
work  does  not  end,  but  it  must  be  supplemented  by  trying  to  direct  the 
child  into  habits  of  reading  literature  that  will  fit  him  for  life  by  aiding 
in  the  formation  of  character.  In  using  literature  for  the  purpose  of  moral 
education  the  teacher  must  not  disregard  the  law  of  self  activity.  For 
example,  the  children  may  be  reading  the  lesson  which  tells  how  Mr.  Ruskin, 
the  great  English  author,  learned  to  be  obedient. 

"One  evening,"  he  says,  "when  I  was  yet  in  my  nurse's  arms,  I  wanted 
to  touch  the  tea-urn,  which  was  boiling  merrily.  My  mother  bade  me  keep 
my  fingers  back ;  I  insisted  on  putting  them  forward." 

The  nurse  would  have  taken  him  away  from  the  urn,  but  his  mother 
said  to  let  him  touch  it.  Ruskin  says  he  touched  it,  and  received  his  first 
lesson  in  liberty.     It  was  the  last  he  wanted  for  some  time. 

The  children  should  develop  the  habit  of  drawing  the  moral  for  them- 
selves. 

A  child  is  more  likely  to  follow  the  principle  which  he  himself  discovers 
or  formulates  because  it  is  his  own.  If  the  child  draws  his  own  conclusion 
that  obedience  is  not  optional  but  compulsory  and  that  punishment  usually 
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follows  disobedience,   he  has  gained  something  of  ethical   value   from  the 
lesson. 

Encouraging  the  habit  of  reading  outside  of  school  hours — by  creating 
a  love  for  good  literature  is  an  important  feature  of  the  teacher's  work 
after  the  mechanical  difficulties  have  been  overcome.  Developing  the  habit 
of  supplementing  class  room  work  by  outside  reading  is  a  special  aim  for 
the  fourth  year.  The  application  by  the  use  of  library  books  may  be  made 
especially  profitable  if  the  pupils  arc  directed  in  the  selection  of  books. 

Appropriate  literature  may  be  used  to  supplement  the  local  history 
taught  in  the  fourth  year,  and  with  a  proper  geographical  background 
obtained  by  the  use  of  pictures,  reference  books,  and  maps,  the  pupils  may 
be  led  to  take  an  intense  interest  in  events  associated  with  life  and  endeavor. 
The  habit  of  reading  outside  of  school  hours  to  supplement  this  work  may 
be  used  directly  to  call  the  pupil's  attention  to  those  ideals  of  unselfishness, 
sympathy,  recognition  of  duty,  responsibility,  and  love  of  country  which 
are  the  foundations  of  good  character. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  in  character  training  is  rightly  to  direct  and 
employ  the  natural  activities  of  the  pupil  until  their  right  functioning  be- 
comes habitual.  The  printed  page  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  creation  of 
ideals,  and  next  to  the  shaping  force  of  personality  in  parents,  associates, 
and  teacher  the  most  direct  influence  is  exerted  by  what  is  read.  A  promi- 
nent educator  forcefully  says  that  the  necessity  of  forming  the  taste  for 
good  reading,  and  the  habit  of  studying  the  characters  delineated  in  biog- 
raphy, history,  and  literature  must  take  precedence  in  all  the  work  that  is 
presented  to  the  child.  Making  the  learner  automatic  and  quick  in  the 
recognition  of  word  and  letter  form,  is  but  the  means  to  secure  his  interest 
in  the  content,  and  aid  in  character  growth  by  developing  the  habit  of  read- 
ing and  appreciating  good  literature. 

Reading  is  not  so  much  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  all  human  knowledge.  Some  one  has  said,  "The  end  of  learning 
to  read  is  the  ability  to  read  great  books."  The  principal  aim  is  to  get  such 
skill  in  reading  that  the  habit  of  intensive  and  extensive  reading  will  be  part 
of  the  child's  preparation  for  life.  Many  children  never  form  reading  habits, 
and  take  no  interest  or  pleasure  in  it  because  of  the  stress  of  attention  and 
energy  necessary  to  get  at  the  thought.  Learning  to  read,  and  reading  to 
learn,  present  marked  distinctions,  and  a  teacher  from  the  beginning  must 
endeavor  to  arouse  a  permanent  interest  in  the  subject  so  that  when  the 
mechanical  elements  are  mastered  there  will  be  a  natural  and  habitual  interest 
in  the  subject  matter. 

"Until  the  pupil  reaches  the  grade  of  a  fourth  reader  he  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  technicalities  of  learning  to  read.  His  attention  has 
been  concentrated  on  the  printed  symbols  and  the  intricacies  of  their  com- 
binations. At  this  point,  however,  he  is  prepared  to  enjoy,  without  the 
.hindrances  that  have  hitherto  blocked  his  way,  the  full  use  of  his  new  powers, 
and  he  may  fairly  expect  entertainment  as  well  as  instruction,  lie  should 
be  introduced  to  the  masters  of  fiction,  build  a  foundation  for  the  future 
Stud}  of  history,  mythology,  science  ami  poetry,  and  make  the  acquaintances. 
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at  least,  with  the  literary  store  houses  to  which  he  will  find  constant  allusion 
as  his  knowledge  of  books  increases." 

In  habit  forming,  reading  is  the  center  of  correlation  with  other  sub- 
jects. When  a  pupil  is  taught  to  read,  he  makes  a  beginning  in  writing 
and  spelling,  and  receives  his  first  specific  training  in  oral  expression. 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  subjects  that  are  to  be  correlated  with  reading 
Roark  is  quoted  for  the  following  suggestions : 

Writing  and  Spelling. — Almost  as  soon  as  the  learner  can  read  a 
word  he  should  also  write  it.  In  this  writing,  spelling  is,  of  course,  in- 
volved.    Later,  spelling  becomes  a  regular  drill  in  connection  with  reading. 

Composition. — The  "mechanics"  of  composition — capitalizing,  punctu- 
ating, paragraphing — should  be  almost  automatic  with  pupils  in  the  fourth 
reader;  and  this  result  should  be  reached  mainly  through  the  reading  exer- 
cises and  practice  in  sentence  making  in  connection  with  them. 

Biography,  history,  geography. — In  the  later  primary  and  in  advanced 
classes,  a  good  deal  may  be  done  incidentally  in  biography,  history  and 
geography.  It  is  not  best  that  the  reading  matter  be  specifically  biographi- 
cal, or  historical,  or  geographical ;  but  whenever  the  literature  of  the  reading 
presents  these  facts  they  should  be  made  to  yiejd  their  full  share  of  stimulus 
and  nutriment.  This  should  be  done  with  especial  care  in  descriptive  prose 
and  in  poetry. 

There  are  many  habits  that  can  be  carried  over  from  the  other  work 
and  applied  to  the  reading  lessons.  Good  posture  only  comes  from  habitual 
practice,  and  no  exception  should  be  permitted.  During  the  reading  lessons 
while  sitting  the  child  should  invariably  sit  well  back  in  the  seat  with  the 
body  erect.  In  the  standing  position  the  chin  is  held  in,  the  chest  out, 
and  the  weight  thrown  forward  on  the  balls  of  the  feet.  When  habit  forma- 
tion is  generally  recognized  as  a  direct  aim  in  education  it  will  receive  the 
required  thought  and  preparation  necessary  to  insure  its  success.  An  added 
and  forceful  meaning  will  be  associated  with  Rosseau's  statement,  "Educa- 
tion is  naught  but  a  formation  of  habits." 

Reading'. 

By  Sara  Helena  Fahey. 

"Sow  a  deed,  reap  a  habit; 
Sow  a  habit,  reap  a  character; 
Sow  a  character,  reap  a  destiny." 

In  his  discussion  of  "What  Knowledge  Is  of  Most  Worth,"  in  his 
unique  book  entitled,  Education,  Herbert  Spencer  argues  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  prove  that  a  subject  is  worthy  of  study,  but  that  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  subject  under  consideration  is  more  worthy  of  study  than 
any  other  that  could  be  substituted  for  it.  Many  subjects,  good  in  them- 
selves, would  have  little  weight  if  judged  by  this  standard.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  of  reading,  however,  whether  considered  relatively  or 
absolutely,  is  not  lessened  by  the  consideration.  No  artificial  values  have  to 
be  created  as  an  apology  for  the  time  devoted  to  it.  We  do  not  have  to 
fall  back  on  conventional  reasons  for  giving  it  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 
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No  one  questions  the  wisdom  of  devoting  a  large  part  of  the  school  day 
to  its  study,  for  all  rational  adults  realize  what  the  possession  of  the  power 
to  read,  or  the  lack  of  it,  has  meant  to  themselves.  Take  reading  away, 
and  though  a  man  may  be  a  keen  observer  and  a  shrewd  thinker  he  will 
necessarily  be  limited  to  his  own  environment  in  his  habits  of  thought. 
It  will  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  acquire  the  habit  of  extending  his  vision 
beyond  the  personal  because  he  has  not  the  breadth  of  view  that  is  afforded 
by  a  friendship  with  books.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  can  read 
comprehensively  is  able  to  make  the  accumulated  experiences  of  present 
and  past  generations  his  own  possession.  In  other  words,  he  can  extend 
his  acquaintance  in  space,  and  in  time.  He  can  thus  claim  a  universal 
kinship  with  the  world  of  to-day,  and  a  spiritual  heritage  that  has  been  con- 
tributed by  the  literature  of  the  ages. 

Since  the  power  to  read  is  so  essential  to  complete  living  it  behooves 
us  to  consider  how  it  may  be  acquired.  If  we  review  briefly  some  of  the 
ends  to  be  attained  in  teaching  reading,  we  shall  see  more  clearly  the  need 
of  establishing  useful  reading  habits  in  order  to  acquire  this  power. 

The  generally  accepted  aims  in  teaching  reading  are : 

1.  To  gain  in  power  to  penetrate  or  grasp  the  thought  contained  in 
the  printed  matter. 

2.  In  the  lower  grades,  to  train  the  child  to  recognize,  in  printed 
form,  the  words  and  sentences  which  he  already  knows  if  he  hears  them 
uttered.     In  every  grade,  to  endeavor  to  increase  the  child's  vocabulary. 

3.  To  educate  the  feelings  and  emotions ;  in  other  words,  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  child. 

4.  To  develop  so  positive  a  taste  for  good  literature  that  the  child 
will  have  a  distaste  for  trashy  reading. 

5.  To  develop  the  vocal  organs,  and  to  train  the  voice  to  the  expres- 
sion of  mental  states. 

Note:  No  wise  teacher  will  try  to  emphasize  all  of  these  aims  in  the 
same  lesson.  Some  one  aim  should  be  clear  to  the  teacher's  mind,  and 
should  be  brought  out,  other  phases  being  only  incidental  and  subsidiary 
to  the  one  purpose  of  the  lesson. 

These  aims  lead  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  habits  involved,  and  to 
methods  of  establishing  them.  The  first  aim  indicated  is  synonymous 
with 

Mastery  of  the  Printed  Page. 

Carlyle  says,  "If  we  think  of  it,  all  that  a  university,  or  final  highest 
school  can  do  for  us  is  still  but  what  the  first  school  began  doing — teach  us 
to  read.  It  depends  on  what  we  read,  after  all  manner  of  professors  have 
done  their  best  for  us." 

Surely  this  great  thinker  had  something  more  in  mind  than  the  mere 
ability  to  pronounce  words,  or  even  to  acquire  information  through  the 
written  or  printed  sign.  Doubtless,  he  wished  to  emphasize  in  his  trenchant 
manner  the  importance  of  a  subject  which,  rightly  taught,  develops  so 
many  intellectual  habits  that  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual, 
and  to  his  usefulness  in  the  world  at  large.     Very  definite  reading  habits 
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must  be  acquired  before  we  can  approacb  the  ideal  of  reading  contained 
in  Carlyle's  comment. 

The  acquisition  of  the  habits  about  to  be  suggested  presupposes  a 
sufficient  reading  vocabulary  to  enable  the  child  to  read  very  simple  books 
with  some  degree  of  ease.  As  we  are  discussing  the  reading  of  the  gram- 
mar grades,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  association  of  word  with  sign 
is  no  longer  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  work.  From  this  time  on. 
the  child's  vocabulary  is  to  be  much  increased,  his  horizon  is  to  be  made 
larger,  and  his  sympathies  are  to  be  quickened  by  "the  reading  matter. 
While  the  habits  acquired  in  the  earlier  work  must  be  given  ample  practice, 
certain  other  habits  should  be  established  and  emphasized  still  more. 

To  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  printed  page  the  pupil  should  be  en- 
couraged— 

To  Try  When  Reading  to  See  Beyond  the  Words  He  Is  Pronounc- 
ing— That  Is  to  Aim  to  Take  in  More  of  the  Paragraph 
or  Stanza  at  a  Glance. 

The  acquisition  of  this  habit  enables  the  pupil  to  see  the  whole  thought 
and  reflect  on  it  at  once,  without  being  hampered  by  the  wasteful  methods 
of  reading  parts  of  the  thought,  and  then  putting  the  parts  together,  as  any 
person  does  who  can  see  but  two  or  three  words  at  a  time. 

A  good  exercise  for  developing  this  habit  is  to  require  pupils  to  read 
silently  from  some  book  containing  definite  information,  for  example,  a 
text  book  on  historv,  while  the  teacher,  watch  in  hand,  times  them.  Ten 
seconds  is  given  for  a  paragraph.  Books  are  then  closed,  and  pupils  give 
orally  the  gist  of  the  paragraph.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  atten- 
tion with  which  they  scan  the  lines,  not  so  much  on  the  ability  to  repro- 
duce the  facts,  as  those  having  excellent  memories  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  others  in  this  work,  however  faithful  the  latter  may  be.  Re- 
production here  is  for  the  purpose  of  adding  interest  and  incentive  to  the 
exercise. 

To  Habituate  Himself  to  Challenging  the  Thought  Presented. 

Pupils  are  often  so  engrossed  with  this  business  of  translating  the 
signs  that  they  seem  to  think  the}'  have  no  concern  with  the  thought  ex- 
pressed. Make  them  realize  that  glancing  over  a  given  number  of  pages 
may'  mean  nothing  at  all  with  respect  to  real  meaning.  Fixing  the  eye 
on  the  page  will  not  help  greatly,  unless  they  fix  the  thought  there  at 
the  same  time.  Many  superstitions  have  come  to  us  through  the  schools, 
and  not  the  least  grave  of  them  is  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  read- 
ing, which  must  necessarily  be  of  the  mind,  and  the  action  of  the  eye, 
which  is  merely  the  medium  through  which  the  mind  acts.  Another 
source  of  weakness  is  due  to  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  symbol 
and  the  thought  itself.  On  reflection  we  all  realize  that  words  are  only 
signs  of  ideas,  yet  we  take  little  cognizance  of  the  fact  during  the  reading 
period.  Hamlet's  "words,  words,  words,"  aptly  describe  many  reading  les- 
sons. We. are  prone  to  forget  that  there  is  no  meaning  or  life  in  words, 
as  mere  words.     Pupils  should  be  made  to  realize  that  the  printed  signs 
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are  only  a  mechanical  device  for  the  transmission  of  thought  agreed  upon 
among  those  who  are  initiated  into  the  society  of  readers  of  English  books. 

Some  time  ago,  when  discussion  was  rife  as  to  whether  the  New  York 
Point  or  the  Braille  system  was  the  most  advantageous,  as  a  medium  for 
blind  children,  no  one  seemed  to  confuse  these  systems  with  the  thoughts 
represented  by  them.  The  merits  of  the  one,  or  the  other  were  discussed 
on  the  basis  of  its  adaptability  as  a  medium  of  record  and  transmission. 
When  the  Braille  was  finally  adopted  nobody  defended  the  action  on  the 
ground  that  the  thought  had  been  affected  in  any  way.  Then  again,  no 
one  would  be  rash  enough  to  say  that  the  mastery  of  penmanship  initiated 
the  student  into  the  secrets  of  good  composition.  Yet  all  of  these  ideas 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  as  this  one  of  so  magnifying  the  sign  on  the 
printed  page. 

When  we  reflect  and  reason  on  those  matters  we  realize  that  thoughts 
and  ideas,  not  words  and  forms,  concern  us  most  vitally,  especially  in  the 
reading  lessons  of  the  upper  grades.  It  is  the  comprehending  the  thought, 
the  taking  it  out  of  its  verbal  husk,  the  self-activity  that  causes  the  mind 
to  react  upon  the  words  read,  which  is  the  main  end  sought,  not  the  mere 
pronouncing  of  words  or  any  other  skilled  handling  of  the  mechanism  of 
language. 

To  Habituate  Himself  to  Halting  and  Thinking  Before  Reading 
a  Sentence,  if  the  Lines  Mean  Nothing  to  Him.     Even  if 
He   Can    Pronounce   the   Words,   He   Must 
Habituate  Himself  to   Expect- 
ing to  Understand. 

If  the  thought  contained  in  the  sentence  is  wholly  beyond  the  realms 
of  the  child's  experience  there  can  be  no  real  reading  of  it,  however  simple 
the  words  may  be.  In  the  upper  grades  a  pupil  is  often  utterly  confused  by 
numberless  misty  ideas  brought  into  the  reading  lesson  all  at  once.  He 
reads  ahead  without  knowing  what  he  is  reading.  The  only  help  for  him 
is  to  have  the  teacher  bring  into  his  consciousness  ideas  akin  to  the  ones 
he  has  met  with  in  the  printed  page.  It  may  be  necessary,  through  ques- 
tions and  explanations,  preliminary  to  the  reading  lesson,  to  'furnish  him 
with  the  thought.  There  should  always  be  such  conversation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the  subject  mat- 
ter. There  should,  also,  be  such  exercises  as  will  ensure  prompt  recogni- 
tion of  the  former,  and  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  such  new 
words  as  are  essential  to  intelligent  reading. 

To  Habituate  Himself  to  Reading  the  Sentence  or  Paragraph 
Repeatedly,  if  He  Does  Not  at  First  Comprehend  It. 

After  all,  the  mastery  of  the  printed  page  is  gained  by  getting  the 
thought  out  of  the  zvords  in  which  it  is  expressed,  not  so  much  by  hunt- 
ing for  the  meaning  of  the  individual  words  in  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
pedias. These  works  are  very  useful,  and  the  ability  to  use  them  readily 
must  be  developed.     What  should  be  emphasized  is  that  the  power  to  read 
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books  must  be  gotten  through  reading  them  thoughtfully.  The  habit  of 
skimming  through  newspapers,  magazines  and  other  current  literature,  how- 
ever necessary  it  may  be,  tends  to  dissipate  the  power  of  concentration.  Of 
course  it  is  an  art,  in  itself,  to  read  literature  of  this  order  in  such  a  way 
as  to  get  the  essential  out  of  it  without  wasting  too  much  time  on  it. 
Book  reviewers  illustrate  the  advantage  of  this  power.  The  majority  of 
people,  however,  merely  habituate  themselves  to  skipping  over  all  parts 
requiring  reflection  or  earnest  thought.  Students  often  desire  to  read  the 
best  things,  but  because  they  have  not  the  power  to  concentrate  the  atten- 
tion the  book  remains  closed  to  them  even  though  they  have  apparently 
read  it.  The  badge  of  many  so-called  students  is  bookishness,  or  pedantry, 
not,  as  it  should  be,  the  ability  to  think  deeply. 

A  very  marked  growth  in  power  attends  the  effort  to  comprehend  a 
thought,  and  a  still  greater  growth  comes  as  a  result  of  the  habit  of 
examining  the  thought  to  discover  in  how  far  it  is  in  accord  with  the  ex- 
perience or  previous  knowledge  of  the  reader.  It  is  the  power  that  comes 
from  this  practice  that  has  called  forth  so  often  the  expression,  "I  fear 
the  man  of  one  book." 

As  to  the  second  aim,  the  increase  of  the  child's  pozver  to  recognise 
new  zuords,  the  teacher  should  remember  that  an  adaptation  of  the  same 
methods  that  have  been  found  useful  in  the  grades  below  are  applicable 
here.  Whatever  power  the  child  has  previously  acquired  should  be  utilized. 
He  should  put  into  practice  his  knowledge  of  phonetics,  and  also  his  knowl- 
edge of  prefixes  and  suffixes.  If  children  can  be  made  to  see  that  long 
words  are  but  combinations  of  many  single  syllables,  it  will  help  them 
greatly,  particularly  if  they  have  been  trained  to  syllabicate  words  when 
spelling  them.  Some  suggestions  on  increasing  the  vocabulary  of  the  pupil 
have  been  given  under  General  Aims  of  the  Classics.  Many  words  are 
mastered  by  the  pupil  simply  through  hearing  the  teacher  use  them  fre- 
quently. Many  teachers  are  fearful  of  using  any  word  in  the  classroom 
that  the  pupils  do  not  already  comprehend.  This  tendency  atrophies  the 
teacher's  own  vocabulary.  Do  not  hesitate  to  use  new  words  to  the  class, 
providing  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  does  not  hinge  on  the  new  words. 
If  the  teacher  introduces  strange  words  he  must  do  it  knowingly  and  de- 
liberately. He  must  use  them  in  the  reading  or  language  periods,  or  in 
instruction  concerning  general  work,  not  when  the  pupil's  attention  should 
be  wholly  centered  on  other  problems.  For  example,  if  the  teacher  is 
trying  to  lead  pupils  to  understand  the  operations  involved  in  division 
of  fractions — that  will  be  a  poor  time  to  introduce  unknown  words.  On 
the  contrary,  if  I  say  to  a  young  child  who  holds  a  blossom  in  his  hand, 
"What  an  exquisite  flower!"  rather  than  "What  a  pretty  flower,"  he 
easily  understands.  The  use  of  synonymous  terms  is  also  useful,  as  "I 
do  not  understand  why  John  did  such  a  thing.  His  action  is  incompre- 
hensible to  me."  Many  other  devices  might  be  mentioned  here,  but  the 
subject  belongs  more  properly  under  the  head  of  oral  language. 

The  third  point  to  be  attained  is  the  education  of  the  spiritual  nature 
through   reading.     This  point,   although  perhaps   the  most  important,   is 
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ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

(The  Captain's  room — and  the  Captain,  himself  reading,  as  John  Alden 

enters.) 

Captain — Long  have  you  been  on  your  errand,  friend  John ; 
Not  far  off  is  the  house,  although  the  woods  are  between  us ; 
But  you  have  lingered  so  long,  that  while  you  were  going  and  coming 
I  have  fought  ten  battles  and  sacked  and  demolished  a  city. 
Come,  sit  down,  and  in  order  relate  to  me  all  that  has  happened. 

Jolui  Alden — I  walked  through  the  Plymouth  woods  and  reached  the 
home  of  Priscilla. 
I  heard,  as  I  drew  near  the  door,  the  voice  of  the  maiden  singing — 
Singing  the  hundredth  psalm,  the  grand  old  Puritan  anthem ; 
Then,  as  I  opened  the  door,  I  beheld  the  form  of  the  maiden 
Seated  beside  her  wheel,  and  the  carded  wool  like  a  snow-drift 
Piled  at  her  knee,  her  white  hands  feeding  the  ravenous  spindle, 
While  with  her  foot  on  the  treadle  she  guided  the  wheel  in  its  motion. 
We  talked  of  our  friends  at  home,  and  the  ''Mayflower"  that  sails  on  the 

morrow, 
And  Priscilla  confessed  to  me  that  she'd  gladly  go  home  on  the  vessel ; 
She  wished  herself  back  in  Old  England,  she  felt  so  lonely  and  wretched. 
Whereupon,  I  spoke  out  quickly,  and  delivered  your  message  to  her, 
Thinking  to  give  her  comfort  and  to  show  her  that  some  one  loved  her. 
She  was  vexed  and  offended,  I  think,  that  you  came  not  to  woo  her  yourself. 
She  said  she  had  never  suspected  your  love,  and  exclaimed : 
"A  woman's  affection  is  not  a  thing  to  be  asked  for,  and  had  only  for  the 

a  skin0- ; 
When  one  is        ly  in  love,  one  not  only  says  it  but  shows  it. 

aA  awhile,  had  he  only  showed  that  he  loved  me, 
.  of  yours — who  knows? — at  last  might  have  won  me." 
r  words,  I  continued  to  urge  the  suit  of  my  friend, 
ling  her  that  any  woman  in  England 
aiit  be  happj  and  proud  to  be  called  the  wife  of  Miles  Standish. 
And  then,  to  my  utter  surprise,  the  maiden  turned  to  me,  smiling, 
And  said,  in  a  tremulous  tone,  "Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John  ?" 

(Up  leaped  the  angry  Captain,  and  stamped  on  the  floor,  and  clanging  his 

armor  on  the  floor,  shouted)  : 

Standish — John  Alden !  you  have  betrayed  me ! 
Mc,  Miles  Standish,  your  friend!  have  supplanted,  defrauded,  betrayed  me! 
One  of  my  ancestors  ran  his  sword  through  the  heart  of  Wat  Tyler ; 
Who  shall  prevent  me  from  running  my  own  through  the  heart  of  a  traitor? 
Yours  is  the  greater  treason,  for  yours  is  a  treason  to  friendship ! 
You,  who  lived  under  my  roof,  whom  I  cherished  and  loved  as  a  brother; 
You,  who  have  fed  at  my  board,  and  drunk  at  my  cup,  to  whose  keeping 
I  have  intrusted  my  honor,  my  thoughts  the  most  sacred  and  secret — 
You  too,  Brutus  ! — ah,  woe  to  the  name  of  friendship  hereafter ! 
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Brutus  was  Caesar's  friend,  and  you  were  mine,  but  henceforward 
Let  there  be  nothing  between  us  save  war,  and  implacable  hatred ! 

Messenger  (a  man  rushes  in  and  exclaims) — The  Indians  are  on  the 
warpath. 
They  are  approaching  the  settlement  from  the  north. 
Hasten,  Captain  Standish,  the  people  are  terrified ! 

(The  Captain,  without  another  word,  takes  Jiis  sword  from  the  wall, 
buckles  his  belt  round  his  waist,  and  departs.  Alden,  left  alone,  rises,  goes 
to  the  door,  looks  up  into  the  sky,  and  folds  his  hands  in  prayer.) 

Scene  II. 

( The  Council-room.  Stem  men  assembled;  one  of  them,  William  Brew- 
ster, the  Elder  of  Plymouth,  with  white  hair.  An  Indian  stands  near.  (See 
Part  IV  of  the  poem,  lines  109-114.)  The  men  talk  among  themselves,  the 
Elder  saying,  "Let  us  make  peace  with  them."  Standish  enters  noisily, 
takes  one  glance  at  the  rattlesnake  filled  with  arrozvs,  brought  by  the  Inlian, 
then) : 

Standish — What !  do  you  mean  to  make  war  with  milk  and  water  of 
roses  ? 
Truly  the  only  tongue  that  is  understod  by  a  savage 
Must  be  the  tongue  of  fire  that  speaks  from  the  mouth  of  the  cannon ! 

Elder  Brewster — Not  so  thought  St.  Paul,  nor  yet  the  other  Apostles ; 
Not  from  the  cannon's  mouth  were  the  tongues  of  fire  they  spake  with. 

Standish — Leave  this  matter  to  me,  for  to  me  by  right  it  pertaineth. 
War  is  a  terrible  trade ;  but  in  the  cause  that  is  righteous, 
Sweet  is  the  smell  of  powder ;  and  thus  I  answer  the  challenge ! 

(Then  he  jerks  the  arrozvs  out  of  the  skin  of  the  rattlesnake  and  fills  it  with 

powder  and  bullets  and  thunders  out)  : 

Here,  take  it!   This  is  your  answer.  *  fli 

(The  Indian  takes  it  and  glides  cevuay  \  ,  * 

ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

(Priscilla  spinning,  John  Alden  sitting  opposite  to  her,  watching  her  dex- 
trous fingers.) 

Alden^-T ru\y,  Priscilla,  when  I  see  you  spinning  and  spinning, 
Never  idle  a  moment,  but  thrifty  and  thoughtful  of  others, 
Suddenly  you  are  transformed,  are  visibly  changed  in  a  moment ; 
You  are  no  longer  Priscilla,  but  Bertha  the  Beautiful  Spinner. 

(The  thread  snaps.) 
You  are  the  beautiful  Bertha,  the  spinner,  the  queen  of  Helvetia ; 
She  whose  story  I  read  at  a  stall  in  the  streets  of  Southampton, 
Who,  as  she  rode  on  her  palfrey,  o'er  valley  and  meadow  and  mountain, 
Ever  was  spinning  her  thread  from  a  distaff  fixed  to  her  saddle. 
She  was  so  thrifty  and  good,  that  her  name  passed  into  a  proverb. 
So  shall  it  be  with  your  own,  when  the  spinning-wheel  shall  no  longer 
Hum  in  the  house  of  the  farmer,  and  fill  its  chambers  with  music. 
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Then  shall  the  mothers,  reproving,  relate  how  it  was  in  their  childhood, 
Praising  the  good,  old  times,  and  the  days  of  Priscilla,  the  spinner. 

(Priscilla  rises  and  lakes  a  skein  of  wool  from  the  table,  and  says) : 
Priscilla — Come,  yon  must  not  he  idle;  if  I  am  a  pattern  for  house- 
wives, 
Show  yourself  equally  worthy  of  being  the  model  of  husbands. 
Hold  this  skein  on  your  hands,  while  I  wind  it,  ready  for  knitting; 
Then,    who   knows   but   hereafter,    when    fashions   have   changed   and    the 

manners, 
Fathers  may  talk  to  their  sons  of  the  good  old  times  of  John  Alden ! 

Messenger — Miles  Standish  is  dead! — An  Indian  has  brought  us  the 
tidings — 
Slain  by  a  poisoned  arrow ;  shot  down  in  the  front  of  the  battle ; 
Into  an  ambush  beguiled ;  cut  off  with  the  whole  of  his  forces. 
All  the  town  will  be  burned,  and  all  the  people  murdered ! 

(Priscilla  stands  like  a  statue,  gazing  at  the  speaker  in  horror,  her  arms 
uplifted.  Alden,  with  a  groan,  and  unconsciously  moving  towards  Priscilla, 
clasps  her  in  his  arms.) 

Standish — Those  whom  the  Lord  hath  united,  let  no  man  put  them 
asunder. 

ACT  III.— Scene  II. 

(The  zvedding.     The  Elder,   the  Magistrate,   friends  and  the   bridal 
couple  are  assembled.     The  Magistrate  performs  the  ceremony.) 
Priscilla — I,  Priscilla,  take  thee,  John  Alden,  for  husband. 
Alden — I,  John  Alden,  take  thee,  Priscilla,  for  wife. 
Magistrate — I  pronounce  ye  man  and  wife. 
El  '    — Let  no  man  put  asunder  those  whom  the  Lord  hath  united. 

-  hfe  and  death,  and  may  the  Divine  benediction  attend  ye. 

''         trig  stood  at  the  door  all  through  the  service,  now  enters  and 
grasps  the  hand  of  Alden.) 
^><,andish — Forgive  me! 
I  have  been  angry  and  hurt — too  long  have  I  cherished  the  feeling  ; 
I  have  been  cruel  and  hard,  but  now,  thank  God !  it  is  ended. 
Mine  is  the  same  hot  blood  that  leaped  in  the  veins  of  Hugh  Standish — 
Sensitive,  swift  to  resent,  but  as  swift  in  atoning  for  error. 
Never  so  much  as  now  was  Miles  Standish  the  friend  of  John  Alden. 

Alden — Let  all  be  forgotten  between  us — 
All  save  the  dear  old  friendship,  and  that  shall  grow  older  and  dearer. 
(The  Captain  advances  to  Priscilla,  bows  and  says): 

Standish — I  wish  you  joy  of  your  wedding.     Your  husband  is  worthy 
indeed. 

(Smiling,  he  adds): 

I  should  have  remembered  the  adage : 

"If  you  would  be  well  served,  you  must  serve  yourself" ;  and  moreover. 

"No  man  can  gather  cherries  in  Kent  at  the  season  of  Christmas." 
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(The  people  all  gather  around  StandisJi,  shake  hands  with  him,  asking 
him  zvhere  he  has  been,  how  he  evaded  the  Indians,  how  the  rumor  of  his 
death  had  happened — a  great  commotion,  laughing,  questioning,  interrupting 
one  another,  crozvding  around  the  Captain.) 

Standish — I'd  rather  by  far  break  into  an  Indian  encampment 
Than  come  again  to  a  wedding  to  which  I  have  not  been  invited. 

(The  bride  and  bridegroom  stand  at  the  doorzvay,  looking  forth  into 
the  future.  Soon  the  friends  come  out,  in  little  groups  of  tzvo  and  three, 
shake  hands  with  the  bridal  pair,  wishing  them  joy  and  happiness,  until 
finally  they  all  move  off  in  a  procession,  accompanying  John  and  Priscilla 
on  their  way  to  their  new  home.) 

Longfellow's    "Evangeline"- 7  B. 

Dramatized  by  Minnie  R.  Kollock. 

Dramatis  Personae. 

Evangeline,  maid  of  Arcadia.  Father  Felician,  priest  of  the  village. 

Benedict,  her  father.  The  English  Commander. 

Gabriel,  her  lover.  A  Shawnee  woman. 

Basil,  the  blacksmith,  father  of  Ga-  Black  Robe  Priest  of  the  Mission. 

briel.  English    soldiers,    Acadian    farmers, 
Rene  he  Blanc,  the  notary.  Acadian  women. 

In  tzvo  acts  and  seven  scenes. 

(The  prologue  and  epilogue  may  or  may  not  be  re  :fed,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  coach.) 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Interior  of  Evangeline's  hoi 
(Enter  Evangeline  and  Benedict.) 

Evan. — Take  thy  great  chair  by  the  fire,  my  father!     ix. 
dances ! 
Here  thou  mayst  rest  from  thy  day's  weary  toil,  and  rememb'ring 
Some  of  those  time-honored  songs,  beloved  by  our  Norman  forefathers, 
Sing  them  and  gladden  mine  ears. 

Bene. — Well  hast  thou  said  I  am  weary,  yet  never  too  weary  for  singing. 
This  is  a  song  which  my  fathers,  at  work  for  their  wives  and  their  children, 
Sang  in  their  Norman  orchards,  and  bright  Burgundian  vineyards : 

( Tune — "Funiculi,  funicula." ) 

Let's  gather  all  the  purple  grapes  together — 

The  vintage  pure,  the  vintage  pure; 
And  then  may  come  the  cruel  and  stormy  weather — 

Our  living's  sure,  our  living's  sure ; 
But  now  we  all  must  up  and  go  to  working, 

Yes  every  one,  yes  every  one ; 
You  may  be  sure  there'll  be  no  idle  shirking, 

We'll  earn  our  fun,  we'll  earn  our  fun ; 
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Comrades,  comrades,  strip  the  blushing  vine, 
Comrades,  comrades,  strip  the  blushing  vine, 
Tra-la-la-la,  etc. 

Evan. — Hark!  there  are  footsteps,  my  father!    Tis  Gabriel! 

Bene,  (as  they  enter) — Yes,  it  is  Basil. 
Welcome,  Basil,  my  friend ;  come,  take  thy  place  on  the  settle, 
Close  by  the  chimney  side,  which  is  always  empty  without  thee. 
Take  from  the  shelf  overhead  thy  pipe  and  the  box  of  tobacco. 
Never  so  much  thyself  art  thou,  as  when,  thro'  the  curling 
Smoke  of  the  pipe  or  the  forge,  thy  friendly  and  jovial  face  gleams 
Round  and  red  as  the  harvest  moon  through  the  mist  of  the  marshes. 

Basil — Benedict  Belief ontaine,  thou  has  ever  thy  jest  and  thy  ballad. 
Ever  in  cheerfullest  mood  art  thou,  when  others  are  filled 
With  gloomy  forebodings  of  ill,  and  see  only  ruin  before  them. 
Happy  art  thou  as  if  every  day  thou  hast  picked  up  a  horseshoe. 

(Evangeline,  after  greeting  Gabriel,  brings  to  Basil  his  pipe,  which  he  nozv 
takes,  and  Evangeline  rejoins  Gabriel  by  the  zvindow.) 

Basil — Four  days  now  are  passed,  since  the  English    ships    at    their 
anchor, 
Ride  in  the  Gasperau's  mouth,  with  their  cannon  pointed  against  us; 
What  their  design  may  be  is  unknown,  but  all  are  commanded 
On  the  morrow  to  meet  in  the  church,  where  His  Majesty's  mandate 
Will  be  proclaimed  as  law  in  the  land.    Alas !  in  the  meantime 
Many  surmises  of  evil  alarm  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Bene. — Whv  let  secret  fear  disturb  you?      Perhaps    some    friendlier 

B»":'  to  our  shores.    Perhaps  the  harvests  in  England, 

ins  or  untimelier  heat  have  been  blighted, 
bursting  barns  they  would  feed  their  cattle  and  children. 
.  —Not  so  thinketh  the  folk  in  the  village ;  they  fear  them  some  evil, 
uisburg  is  not  forgotten,  nor  Beau  Sejour,  nor  Port  Royal. 
Many  already  are  fled  to  the  forest,  or  lurk  on  its  outskirts, 
Waiting,  with  anxious  hearts,  the  dubious  fate  of  tomorrow. 
Arms  have  been  taken  from  us,  and  warlike  weapons  of  all  kinds ; 
Nothing  is  left  but  the  blacksmith's  sledge  and  the  scythe  of  the  mower. 
Bene. — Safer  are  we  unarmed,  in  the  midst  of  our  flocks  and  our  corn- 
fields ; 
Safer  within  these  peaceful  dykes,  besieged  by  the  ocean, 
Than  were  our  fathers  in  forts,  besieged  by  the  enemy's  cannon. 
Fear  no  evil,  my  friend,  and  tonight  may  no  shadow  of  sorrow 
Fall  on  this  house  and  hearth,  for  this  is  the  night  of  the  contract. 
Built  arc  the  house  and  the  barn.    The  merry  lads  of  the  village 
Strongly  have  built  them  and  well ;  and,  breaking  the  glebe  round  about  them, 
Filled  the  barn  with  hay,  and  the  house  with  hay  for  a  twelve-month. 
Rene  Le  Blanc  will  be  here  anon  with  his  papers  and  inkhorn. 
Shall  we  not,  then,  be  glad,  and  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  our  children? 
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{Enter  the  notary.) 

Bene. — Father  Le  Blanc,  thou  art  welcome. 

Basil — Thou  hast  heard  the  talk  in  the  village, 
And  perchance  canst  tell  us  some  news  of  these  ships  and  their  errand. 

Rene — Gossip  enough  have  I  heard,  in  sooth,  yet  am  never  the  wiser, 
And  what  their  errand  may  be  I  know  not  better  than  others, 
Yet  am  I  not  of  those  who  imagine  some  evil  intention 
Brings  them  here,  for  we  are  at  peace,  and  why  then  molest  us  ? 

Basil — Must  we  in  all  things  look  for  the  how  and  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  ? 
Daily  injustice  is  done,  and  might  is  the  right  of  the  strongest! 

Rene — Man  is  unjust,  but  God  is  just,  and  finally  justice 
Triumphs ;  and  well  I  remember  a  story  that  often  consoled  me, 
When  as  a  captive  I  lay  in  the  old  French  fort  at  Port  Royal. 
"Once  in  an  ancient  city,  whose  name  I  no  longer  remember, 
Raised  aloft  on  a  column,  a  brazen  statue  of  Justice 
Stood  in  the  public  square,  upholding  the  scales  in  its  left  hand, 
And  in  its  right  a  sword,  as  an  emblem  that  justice  presided 
Over  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people. 
Even  the  birds  had  built  their  nests  in  the  scales  of  the  balance, 
Having  no  fear  of  the  sword  that  flashed  in  the  sunshine  above  them. 
But  in  the  course  of  time  the  laws  of  the  land  were  corrupted ; 
Might  took  the  place  of  right,  and  the  weak  were  oppressed,  and  the  mighty 
Ruled  with  an  iron  rod.    Then  it  chanced  in  a  nobleman's  palace 
That  a  necklace  of  pearls  was  lost,  and  ere  long  a  suspicion 
Fell  on  an  orphan  girl  who  lived  as  maid  in  the  household. 
She,  after  a  form  of  trial,  condemned  to  die  on  the  scaffold, 
Patiently  met  her  doom  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Justice. 
As  to  her  Father  in  Heaven  her  innocent  spirit  ascended, 
Lo !  o'er  the  city  a  tempest  arose ;  and  the  bolts  of  thunder 
Smote  the  statue  of  bronze,  and  hurled  in  wrath  from  its  left  han 
Down  on  the  pavement  below,  the  clattering  scales  of  the  balance, 
And  in  the  hollow  thereof  was  found  the  nest  of  a  magpie, 
Into  whose  clay-built  walls  the  necklace  of  pearls  was  inwoven." 

Basil — 'Tis  a  fair  tale  you  have  told  us,  and  I  have  no  answer  to  make 
you; 
Yet  am  I  unconvinced.    But  let  us  not  talk  of  the  morrow ; 
Draw  up  your  papers  and  inkhorn,  and  let  us  proceed  to  the  contract. 

Rene — You  have  but  to  sign,  and  I  but  to    seal,  and   the    contract   is 
finished. 

{The  papers  are  signed  and  scaled,  and  the  notary  paid.      The  tankards  of 

ale  are  then  brought  forth.) 
In  this  tankard  of  ale  I  pledge  you ;  my  blessing  be  ever  upon  you. 
Friend  Basil,  the  curfew  is  ringing — let  us  bid  our  host  and  his  daughter 
Good-night,  and  bend  our  steps  homeward. 
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Evan. — Good-night,  clear  my  friends,  and,  Gabriel,  farewell  till  to- 
morrow ! 

Gabriel — Good-night !  May  slumbers  unbroken  envelope  you  both  till 
the  morning!     (Exeunt.) 

Evan. — Come,  father — to  bed  and  to  slumber!     (Exeunt.) 

Scene  II. — The  church. 

(Enter  Acadian  men,  among  them  Basil  and  Benedict.) 

Bene. — The  feast  of  betrothal  is  over.    Our  children,  Basil,  will  leave  us 
Now  but  a  few  days  hence,  and  take  up  the  thread  of  their  lifetime. 

(Sound  of  drums.     Enter  the  English  commander.) 
Com. — You  are  convened  this  day  by  His  Majesty's  order. 
Clement  and  kind  he  has  been,  but  how  you  have  answered  his  kindness 
Let  your  own  hearts  reply !     To  my  natural  make  and  my  temper, 
Painful  the  task  is  I  do;  which  to  you,  I  know,  must  be  grievous. 
Yet  must  I  bow  and  obey,  and  deliver  the  will  of  our  monarch — 
Namely,  that  all  your  lands  and  dwellings,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
Forfeited  be  to  the  crown,  and  that  you,  yourselves,  from  this  province 
Be  transported  to  other  lands.     God  grant  you  may  dwell  there 
Ever  as  faithful  subjects,  a  happy  and  peaceable  people! 
Prisoners  now  I  declare  you,  for  such  is  His  Majesty's  pleasure ! 

(Confusion  among  the  men.) 
Basil — Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England !    We  never  have  sworn  them 
allegiance ! 
Death  to  these  foi  ^ign  soldiers,  who  seize  our  homes  and  our  harvests ! 
(F -  fed  down  by  a  soldier.     Enter  Father  Felician.) 

at  is  this  that  ye  do,  my  children?    What  madness  has 

^i  my  life  have  I  labored  among  you,  and  taught  you, 
.  word  alone,  but  in  deed,  to  love  one  another ! 
-ls  this  the  fruit  of  my  toils,  of  my  vigils,  and  prayers,  and  privations? 
Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  all  lessons  of  love  and  forgiveness? 
This  is  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  would  you  profane  it 
Thus,  with  violent  deeds,  and  hearts  overflowing  with  hatred? 
Let  us  repeat  His  prayer,  in  the  hour  when  the  wicked  assail  us, 
Let  us  repeat  it  now,  and  say,  "O  Father,  forgive  them !" 

(The  Angelus  is  heard  from  without.) 
Hark  to  the  Angelus  ringing !    Join  in  our  "Ave  Maria." 

(Women  outside,  and  men  in  the  church,  sing. 
Tune — Mendelsohn's  "Consolation.") 
"Ave  Maria!    receive  our  supplications, 

Deep,  earnest  prayers,  from  loving  hearts  and  true. 
Take  these  our  alms,  our  ofFrinsrs  and  oblations, 

Our  sins  repenting,  for  forgiveness  sue. 
Keep  thou  our  lips,  save  us  from  wrath, 
Guide  thou  our  footsteps  on  the  narrow  path." 
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Scene  III. — On  shipboard. 

{Evangeline  and  Father  Felician.) 

Evan. — Father,  my  heart    is    nigh    breaking.      Ah,    sure    'twas    some 
hideous  nightmare ! 
No !  for  I  cannot  forget  it — the  hot,  burning  glare  from  the  homesteads 
Redd 'ning  against  the  skies — the  sudden  death  of  my  father, 
Whose  mighty  heart  was  unable  to  bear  the  sorrow  and  exile, 
And  chose  to  break  ere  it  bowed  to  a  mandate  so  cruel  and  relentless. 
Gabriel,  too,  is  gone,  and  I  fear  I  shall  never  regain  him. 
Black  is  my  heart  as  the  ashes  that  lie  o'er  our  meadows. 

Father  F. — Daughter,  be  thou  of  good  cheer,  and  remember  that  God 
hath  so  willed  it. 
Better  by  far  that  thy  father  should  sleep  near  the  home  that  he  cherished 
Than  to  be  roaming,  an  exile,  in  provinces  strange  and  unfriendly. 
Soon  we  will  find  thee  thy  lover,  thy  Gabriel,  son  of  the  blacksmith, 
And  I  will  yet  live  to  see  thee  a  happy  and  well-mated  matron. 
Talk  not  of  wasted  affection ;  affection  never  was  wasted. 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  refreshment. 
That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth,  returns  again  to  the  fountain. 
Patience ;  accomplish  thy  labor ;  accomplish  thy  work  of  affection ! 
Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,  but  patient  endurance  is  Godlike. 
Therefore  accomplish  thy  labor  of  love,  till  the  heart  is  made  Godlike ; 
Purified,  strengthened,  perfected  ,and  rendered  more  worthy  of  Heaven! 
(Evangeline  and  Father  Felician  exeunt  while  the  "Ave  Maria"  is  sung 

without.) 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Garden  of  Basil's  home  in  Louisiana. 
(Enter  Basil,  Evangeline  and  Father  Felician.) 

Basil — Never  was  I  so  amazed  as  when  I  beheld  you  advan^^ , 
Sit  you  down  in  this  arbor,  and  tell  me  all  that  has  happened 
During  the  long  secret  years  that  have  hidden  you  both  from  my  vision. 

Father  F. — Ours  is  a  story  of  wandering, 
Now  far  away  to  the  northward,  and  now  to  the  east  by  the  ocean ; 
Now  guided  by  some  narrow  streamlet,  we  crossed  through  the  still,  sombre 

forest, 
Seeking  our  kindred  and  friends,  we  came  'at  last  to  the  river— 
Unto  the  great,  flowing  river,  that  you  call  the  Father  of  Waters. 
There  in  our  journey  we  passed  by  the  lakes  of  the  Atchafalaya, 
And  through  the  green  Opelousas. 

Basil— li  you  came  by  the  Atchafalaya, 
Have  you  nowhere  encountered  my  Gabriel's  boat  on  the  bayous? 

£m„._Gone?     Is  Gabriel  gone?    Was  he  so  near  and  yet  vanished? 

Basil— Be  of  good  cheer,  my  child ;  it  is  only  today  he  departed. 
Foolish  boy !    He  has  left  me  alone  with  my  herds  and  my  horses ; 
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Moody  and  restless  grown,  and  tired  and  troubled,  his  spirit 

Could  no  longer  endure  the  calm  of  this  quiet  existence, 

Thinking  ever  of  thee,  uncertain  and  sorrowful  ever, 

Ever  silent,  or  speaking  only  of  thee  and  his  troubles, 

He  at  length  had  become  so  tedious  to  men  and  to  maidens — 

Tedious  even  to  me— that  at  length  I  bethought  me  and  sent  him 

Unto  the  town  of  Adayes,  to  trade  for  mules  with  the  Spaniards ; 

Thence  he  will  follow  the  Indian  trails  to  the  Ozark  mountains, 

Hunting  for  furs  in  the  forest,  on  rivers  trapping  the  beaver ; 

Therefore  be  thou  of  good  cheer ;  we  will  follow  the  fugitive  lover. 

He  is  not  far  on  his  way,  and  the  Fates  and  the  stream  are  against  him. 

Up  and  away  tomorrow,  and  through  the  red  dew  of  the  morning 

We  will  follow  him  fast  and  bring  him  back  to  his  prison. 

Evan. — Tomorrow?     And  you  will  go  with  me?     Tomorrow!  I  some- 
times imagine 
That  we  are  pursuing  "tomorrow" — that  always  elusive  "tomorrow" 
That  glides  like  a  phantom  before  us — we  never  are  able  to  grasp  it. 

(Canadian  boat  song  sung  without,  during  which  Basil  and  Father  Felician 

exeunt.} 

Evan. — O  Gabriel !    O  my  beloved  ! 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  behold  thee  ? 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  thy  voice  does  not  reach  me? 
Ah,  how  often  thy  feet  have  trod  this  path  to  the  prairie ! 
Ah,  how  often  thine  eyes  have  looked  on  the  woodlands  around  me ! 
Ah,  how  often  beneath  this  oak,  returning  from  labor, 
Thou  has  lair    'own  to  rest,  and  to  dream  of  me  in  thy  slumbers ! 
W'^  eyes  behold,  these  arms  be  folded  about  thee  ? 

ie,  ye  oaks  that  whisper  of  "Patience"? 
:k,  ye  breezes  that  murmur  "Tomorrow."     (Exit.) 

Scene  II. — At  the  base  of  the  Ozark  Mountains. 

(Evangeline  and  a  Shazvnee  woman.) 

Evan. — Thou  who  hast  suffered  like  me,  who  hast  lost  thy  lover  and 
husband, 
List  to  the  tale  of  my  searching  for  Gabriel,  whom  I  almost 
Met  on  the  Atchafalaya,  but  he  passed  me  in  the  darkness. 
From  the  banks  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  from  verdant  Louisiana, 
We  went  to  the  town  of  Adayes — myself  and  Basil,  his  father. 
But  on  the  day  before,  with  horses  and  guides  and  companions, 
Gabriel  left  the  village,  and  took  the  road  to  the  prairies. 
Hither  we  followed  fast,  our  faces  turned  to  the  westward, 
Seeing  at  times,  as  we  thought,  the  smoke  of  his  camp-fire 
Rise  in  the  morning  air  from  the  distant  plain,  but  at  nightfall 
When  we  had  reached  the  place  we  found  only  embers  and  ashes. 

Shawnee — 'Tis  like  the  Indian  tale  of  the  Mowis — 
Mowis,  the  bridegroom  of  snow,  who  won  and  wedded  a  maiden, 
But  when  the  morning  came,  arose  and  passed  from  his  wigwam, 
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Fading  and  melting  away,  and  dissolving  into  the  sunshine, 

Till  she  beheld  him  no  more,  though  she  followed  far  into  the  forest. 

Evan. — But  Gabriel  is  not  a  bridegroom  of  snow — my  lover — 
He  will  return  again,  and  make  my  heart  laugh  with  rejoicing! 

Shcmmce. — Hast  heard  the  tale  of  the  fair  Lilinan,  who  was  wooed  by 
a  phantom  ? 
He,  through  the  pines  o'er  her  father's  lodge,  in  the  hush  of  the  twilight, 
Breathed  like  the  evening  wind,  and  whispered  love  to  the  maiden 
Till  she  followed  his  green  and  waving  plume  through  the  forest 
And  never  more  returned,  nor  was  seen  again  by  her  people. 

Evan. — Do  I  pursue,  then,  a  phantom?     O,  canst  thou  not  help  me  a 
little? 
Where  may  I  turn  in  my  sorrow ?    Where  seek  for  news  of  the  lost  one? 

Shawnee — Scarcely  the  ride  of  a  day,  on  the  western  slope  of  these 
mountains, 
Dwells  in  his  little  village,  the  Black  Robe  Chief  of  the  Mission. 
Much  he  teaches  the  people,  and  tells  them  of  the  Father  divine ; 
Loud  laugh  their  hearts  with  joy,  and  weep  with  pain,  as  they  hear  him! 

Evan. — Let  us  go  to  the  Mission,  for  there  good  tidings  await  us. 

Scene  III. — At  the  Mission. 
(Priest,  Basil  and  Evangeline.) 

Priest — Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  my  children !    Come,  sit  ye  down  in 
my  wigwam. 
Here  ye  may  rest  on  the  mats  and  the  skins,  and  refresh  you 
With  cakes  of  the  maize  ear,  and  water  that  springs  from  the  ground  just 

behind  you. 
Strangers  are  ye — why  come  ye  so  far  in  the  dangerous  forests? 

Basil — We  seek  for  my  son  in  the  wilderness. 
Evan. — For  Gabriel,  my  lover. 

Priest — Art  thou  Evangeline,  then? — and  thou  his  father,  the  black- 
smith ? 
Not  six  suns  have  risen  and  set  since  Gabriel,  seated 
On  this  mat  by  my  side,  where  now  the  maiden  reposes, 
Told  me  this  same  sad  tale,  then  arose  and  continued  his  journey. 
Far  to  the  north  he  has  gone ;  but  once  more,  in  autumn, 
When  the  chase  is  done,  will  return  again  to  the  Mission. 

Evan. — Then  we  have  missed  him  again !    My  soul  is  sad  and  afflicted. 
Let  me  remain  with  thee ;  and  thou,  my  good  father  Basil, 
Homeward  return  to  thy  lands ;  too  long  hast  thou  left  them  for  my  sake. 
Basil — Thy  tongue  speaketh  truth,  my  daughter.    My  estates  are  ca'ling 
me  homeward. 
Surely  'tis  wiser  by  far  to  leave  thee  to  wait  at  the  Mission, 
And,  when  he  comes  at  last,  together  to  Louisiana 

You  will  return  to  my  homestead.     In  thy  care,  good  father,  I  leave  her. 
Farewell  to  both  for  the  present. 
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Evan. — Farewell,  my  friend  and  my  father ; 
When  he  returns  in  the  autumn,  together  we  come  to  the  homestead. 

(Exeunt.) 
Scene  IV. — Philadelphia  almshouse. 
(Enter  Evangeline.) 
Evan. — Long  weary  years  have  I  prayed  and  waited  and  wandered; 
Something  within  me  now  says,  "At  length  thy  trials  are  ended" ; 
Never  so  hopeful  before  have  I  been,  since  the  morning 
When,  having  left  the  Mission,  I  sought  the  lodge  of  my  lover 
Deep  in  the  Michigan  forests.    There,  having  with  much  danger  reached  it, 
Found  I  the  hunter's  lodge  deserted  and  fallen  to  ruin ! 
Once  more,  ere  I  die,  let  me  see  his  sweet  visage ! 
Yet  must  I  not  complain,  for  Mercy  bids  me  be  working, 
That  I  may  bring  some  relief  to  the   pestilence-stricken    people.     (Moves 

about  bedside.) 
Here  are  the  promised  flowers  for  you,  my  poor,  feeble  brother. 
Already  has  Death  taken  him?  and  a  stranger  lies  on  his  palet!     (Moves  to 

next  bed.) 
Gabriel!    O  my  beloved!     (Palls  upon  knees.) 
My  long  lost  lover,  my  husband ! 

Gabriel!     Linger  an  instant!    Have  I  found  thee  only  to  lose  thee? 
Will  not  the  terrible  reaper  hold  back  his  scythe  for  a  moment? 
Gabriel,  good-bye !     (She  kisses  him,  and  kneels  an  instant,  covering  her 

face  with  her  hands.) 
(Rising)  O  Father!    I  thank  thee! 
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stitutional  convention  consisted  of  fifty-five  members.     These 
2   best    the    States    could    send.     It    elected   Washington   as 
.xuing    officer.    The    meetings    were    held    behind    closed    doors. 
^  news  was  permitted  to  be  sent  abroad.     But  those  who  attended  this 
convention  have  reported  that  its  success  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
confidence  the  members  had  in  Washington.     He  rarely  took  part  in  any 
of  the  discussions,  but  a  measure  had  very  little  chance  of  success  if  it  was 
known  that  he  was  against  it.    Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison,  Benja- 
min Franklin  were  also  among  the  leading  spirits.    Daily  sessions  were  held 
until  Monday,  September  17,  when  the  constitution  was  signed  and  the  mem- 
bers went  home. 

The  convention  had  a  difficult  task  before  it.  It  had  to  form  a  govern- 
ment which  would  be  efficient,  which  would  overcome  the  jealousies  of  the 
States,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  the  States  with  sufficient  power.  They 
were  guided  in  their  deliberations  by  the  governments  of  Greece,  of  Rome, 
of  England,  and  of  their  own  States.  They  selected  the  best  features  of 
those  governments,  articulated  them,  and  produced  a  new  model. 

The  work  of  the  convention  was  very  exciting.    Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
proposed  that  a  government  consisting    of    three    departments — executive, 
*  Continued  from  October,  1910. 
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legislative,  and  judicial — be  formed;  Congress  to  consist  of  two  houses,  the 
lower  to  be  elected  by  the  people  and  the  upper  by  the  State,  and  to  have 
power  to  choose  the  executive  and  the  judiciary.  This  plan  aroused  consid- 
erable discussion.  How  were  the  representatives  of  each  house  to  be  elected? 
How  many  representatives  was  each  State  to  have?  The  small  States,  like 
Delaware,  were  afraid  that  the  large  States  would  have  too  much  power,  and 
therefore  wanted  all  the  States  to  be  equally  represented.  Finally,  the  dele- 
gate from  Connecticut  proposed  a  compromise  according  to  which  each  State 
was  to  have  an  equal  number  of  representatives  in  the  upper  house  and  a 
number  of  representatives  in  the  lower  according  to  its  population.  After 
some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  larger  States,  the  plan  was  adopted.  This 
plan  was  based  on  the  Connecticut  system. 

The  second  matter  which  disturbed  the  convention  was  the  number  of 
people  that  would  be  necessary  to  elect  one  representative  in  the  lower  house. 
This  question  was  vital  for  the  South,  where  negro  slavery  existed.  It  was 
finally  decided  that  five  slaves  were  to  be  counted  as  equal  to  three  white 
men — this  is  known  as  the  three-fifths  compromise.  As  a  result  of  this  com- 
promise the  State  which  had  slaves  could  send  more  representatives  to  Con- 
gress than  those  which  had  no  slaves  but  had  the  same  number  of  white 
people. 

The  third  important  matter  settled  also  grew  out  of  the  slave  question — 
this  dealt  with  the  slave  trade.  It  was  decided  that  the  slave  trade  should 
continue  until  1808,  when  Congress  might  prohibit  it.  As  a  result  of  this 
compromise  Congress  was  given  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  With 
these  critical  questions  disposed  of,  the  other  provisions  of  the  constitution 
were  adopted  from  time  to  time. 

The  constitution  was  signed  by  all  the  delegates  present,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1787,  was  sent  to  the  old  Congress,  which  submitted  it  to  the  State 
legislatures.    The  State  legislatures  submitted  it  to  the  peopl 
By  June  21,  1788,  nine  States  ratified  the  constitution — the  i 
The  other  States  ratified  it  one  by  one;  Rhode  Island  not 
the  new  government  was  in  operation.     Many  people  in  tl 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  constitution — some  with  one  pro\x„.^..,  some  ....... 

another,  some  with  the  entire  document.  Those  who  favored  the  constitu- 
tion had  to  convince  its  opponents  to  vote  for  it.  Papers,  pamphlets,  articles 
were  written  explaining  the  value  of  each  point ;  meetings  were  held  at  which 
the  constitution  was  discussed  pro  and  con.  After  a  great  deal  of  effort  the 
States,  one  by  one,  adopted  it.  This  discussion  was  useful,  because  it  ac- 
quainted the  people  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  gave  them  a 
chance  to  study  it,  developed  a  feeling  that  the  constitution  must  be  preserved 
against  all  enemies,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  personal  interest  in  it.  The 
people  began  to  like  the  government.     This  attachment  to  it  is  its  salvation. 

As  soon  as  nine  States  ratified  the  constitution,  the  Congress  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  passed  an  act  to  establish  the  new  government. 
It  designated  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1789,  for  choosing  electors 
who  should  elect  a  President  and  Vice-President;  the  first  Wednesday  in 
February  as  the  day  when  these  electors  should  meet  and  elect  the  two 
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officers,  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  which  happened  to  be  the  fourth, 
as  the  day  when  the  new  officers  were  to  enter  upon  their  duties.  The  new 
government  was  not  begun  until  April  30,  when  Washington  was  inaug- 
urated in  New  York  City,  the  first  capital  of  the  United  States.  The  site 
which  was  occupied  by  Federal  Hall  is  now  marked  by  the  sub-treasury 
building,  on  the  steps  of  which,  facing  the  surging  crowds  that  pass  to  and 
fro  daily,  is  a  statue  of  the  "Father  of  His  Country." 

The  government  of  the  United  States  was  the  product  of  the  genius  of 
the  American  people.  Its  purposes  are  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the 
constitution : 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Legislative  Department. 

The  value  of  the  constitution  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  has  divided  the 
government  into  three  great  separate  departments  and  defines  the  powers 
of  each  department.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  shall  learn,  each  department 
acts  as  a  check  on  the  other,  thus  keeping  any  one  from  usurping  power. 
The  legislative  department  is  the  law-making  body  of  the  United  States. 
This  department  is  called  Congress,  which  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives.  The  colonists  were  accustomed  to  the  bicameral  (two- 
house)  system  of  government.  The  method  of  representation  was  suggested 
by  the  constitution  of  Connecticut. 

nstitution  provides  that  the  house  of  representatives  shall  consist 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States. 
:s.  and  afterwards  in  the  States,  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
lembers  of  the  lower  house  of  the  assembly.     It  was  therefore 
ciat  they  should  continue  that  method  in  electing  members  of  the 
nouse  of  representatives  or  the  lower  house  of  Congress.    A  representative 
must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen.     At  present 
another  qualification  has  been  added  by  custom — he  must  be  a  resident  of 
the  congressional  district  which  he  represents.     The  purposes  of  this  quali- 
fication   are :      CI)    to    elect    a    man    who    understands    local    conditions ; 
(2)  to  reward  those  who  have  served  the  party  faithfully;   (3)  to  develop 
political  leadership;   (4)   to  hold  a  representative  accountable  for  his  acts 
to  the  people  who  elected  him. 

How  many  members  shall  be  elected  to  the  house?  The  constitution 
of  New  York  State  has  a  provision  that  a  census  should  be  taken  once  in 
seven  years  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  representation.  The  conven- 
tion therefore  decided  that,  in  the  beginning,  one  representative  shall  be 
elected  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one 
representative.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  three  years  after 
the  first  meeting  of  Congress  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten 
years.     Until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
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shire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantation  one,  Connecticut  five,  New  York  six,  New 
Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten, 
North  Carolina  five,  South  Carolina  five  and  Georgia  three.  The  first 
house  then  began  with  sixty-five  members.  As  the  population  of  the 
country  increased,  the  number  of  representatives  increased,  until  it  reached 
391,  the  present  number.  By  an  act  of  Congress  which  went  into  effect 
in  1903,  this  number  was  made  stationary,  the  ratio  being  one  to  about 
200,000  of  the  population. 

Who  was  to  vote  for  a  representative?  At  the  time  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  each  State  had  its  own  qualifications  for  voters.  It  was 
therefore  thought  wise  to  let  each  State  determine  this  matter.  The  con- 
stitution has  the  general  provision  that  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature — the  assembly.  In  time  the  constitution  was  changed, 
giving  the  right  to  vote  to  every  male  citizen  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
regardless  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  excepting  to 
criminals. 

The  house  has  the  right  to  reject  a  member  for  cause.  It  has  done  so 
more  than  once.  In  this  way,  it  can  keep  out  men  who  are  notorious  char- 
acters and  obnoxious  for  one  reason  or  another.  The  house  kept  out 
members  during  the  civil  war  and  as  late  as  1900. 

The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  representatives 
are  left  to  each  State  to  be  determined  by  its  legislature;  but  Congress 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations.  Congress  has 
fixed  the  time  and  manner  of  holding  elections.  Representatives  are  to  be 
elected  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  November  of  even- 
numbered  years.  The  States,  according  to  the  act  of  1842,  are  required 
to  elect  representatives  by  districts.  These  congressional  distr 
by  the  State  legislatures. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  house,  the  governor  of   I 
which  the  vacancy  occurred  must  call  a  special  election  to  fill 
Congress  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  every  year;  such  meeting  ...u..  ~-  - 
the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  appoint  by  law  a  different 
day. 

Organisation  of  the  House. — The  speaker  is  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  house.  The  office  has  descended  through  the  colonial  assemblies  from 
the  house  of  commons.  In  the  commons  the  speaker  was  the  man  who 
spoke  for  the  members  to  the  king  when  the  occasion  warranted.  In  the 
colonies,  the  speaker  represented  the  assembly  at  occasions  when  it  was 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  governor.  In  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
speaker  has  great  power,  because  he  appoints  all  the  committees ;  in  the 
debates  he  must  recognize  a  man  before  the  latter  has  the  right  to  speak. 
The  other  officers  are  the  clerk,  the  sergeant-at-arms,  doorkeeper,  post- 
master and  the  chaplain.  The  term  of  the  speaker  lasts  through  the  Con- 
gress that  elected  him ;  though  he  may  be  re-elected.  The  house  is  the 
judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members.  A 
majority  of  the  members  constitute  a  quorum.     The  house  makes  its  own 
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rules  of  procedure;  it  keeps  a  journal  of  its  proceedings  and  publishes  it 
from  time  to  time.  Its  deliberations  are  published  in  "The  Congressional 
Record." 

Since  a  representative  must  leave  his  private  business  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  the  American  people  consider  it  wise  to  pay  him  for 
his  services.  In  the  colonies,  each  assemblyman  was  paid  for  the  actual 
number  of  days  he  attended  the  sessions.  Now,  a  representative  is  paid 
out  of  the  national  treasury  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  by  Congress. 
During  his  term  of  office  he  is  privileged  from  arrest  while  attending  the 
sessions,  except  for  treason,  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace.  Freedom  of 
speech  is  guaranteed  him. 

The  Senate. — In  the  colonial  legislatures,  the  upper  house  consisted 
of  members  appointed  by  the  king.  The  number  was  small.  These  mem- 
bers represented  the  king  or  the  State  as  opposed  to  the  people.  They 
acted  as  advisers  to  the  governor  of  the  colony.  They  served  during  good 
behavior,  or  until  they  were  removed  for  one  reason  or  another.  This 
royal  council  is  the  forerunner  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
name,  however,  is  derived  from  the  Roman  Senate. 

The  Senate  consists  of  two  senators  from  each  State.  This  plan  was 
derived  from  the  Connecticut  constitution.  Since  a  senator  was  to  repre- 
sent the  State  at  large,  it  was  left  to  the  State  legislature  to  elect  him. 
Since  he  was  to  act  as  an  adviser  to  the  president  in  the  management  of 
foreign  affairs,  the  members  of  the  constitutional  convention  felt  that  an 
older  man  would  be  more  fit  for  the  office  and  that  his  term  should  be 
longer  than  that  of  a  representative.  After  a  great  deal  of  argument,  it 
was  decided  to  fix  the  age  of  a  senator  at  thirty  and  his  term  of  office  at 
six  ye?1*" 

-•nate  of  the  United  States,  then,  is  composed  of  two  senators 

'ate,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof  for  six  years.     Each 

vote.    The  Senate  of  the  United  States  began  with  twenty- 

_ ,  now  it  will  contain  ninety-six.    A  senator  shall  be  thirty  years 

_»ge,  nine  years  a  citizen,  and  at  the  time  of  election  an  inhabitant  of  the 

State  from  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  constitution  of  Delaware  provides  that  a  third  of  its  senators  shall 
be  retired  every  two  years.  This  provision  was  taken  over  by  the  consti- 
tutional convention.  The  constitution  provides  as  follows :  ''Immediately 
after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall 
be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators 
of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year ;  of 
the  second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year ;  and  of  the  third  class, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every 
second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation  or  otherwise  during 
recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  State,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  tem- 
porary appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall 
then  fill  such  vacancies." 

The  Senate,  like  the  house,  chooses  its  own  officers,  except  the  pre- 
siding officer,  who  is  the  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  In  the  colonial 
council,   the    lieutenant-governor    presided    at    its    meetings.     The    vice- 
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president  has  no  vote,  except  in  case  of  a  tie.  The  Senate  makes  its  own 
rules;  may  reject  a  member  for  cause,  and  has  the  same  privileges  from 
arrest  as  a  representative. 

Powers  Granted  to  Congress. — Article  I,  Section  VIII  of  the  Con- 
stitution defines  the  powers  of  Congress.  Congress  has  no  right  to  pass 
any  law  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution.  Congress  shall 
have  power: 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imports,  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 

•  States ;  but  all  duties,  imports,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States; 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

3.     To    regulate    commerce    with    foreign    nations    and    among    the 
several  States  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ; 

4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States; 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  as  of  foreign  coin,  and 
fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures; 

6.  To  provide   for  the  punishment   of   counterfeiting  the   securities 
and  current  coin  of  the  United  States; 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads; 

8.  To  declare  war ; 

9.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to 
that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years; 

10.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy; 

11.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces; 

12.  To  provide  for  the  calling  forth  of  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  suppress  insurrections,  repel  invasions,  and  to  organize, 
own  and  discipline  the  militia ; 

13.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  forgoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  de- 
partment of  officer  thereof  (this  last  provision  is  the  "elastic  clause.") 

All  bills  for  raising  money  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. This  was  the  practice  in  Massachusetts  and  in  practically  all  the 
colonial  assemblies.  By  having  control  of  the  money,  the  people,  through 
their  representatives,  can  control  the  government. 

How  a  Bill  Becomes  a  Law. 

A  bill  becomes  a  law  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  the  method 
described  in  the  chapter  on  government  of  New  York  State.  In  addition  to 
what  has  been  said  in  that  chapter  the  following  constitutional  paragraph 
should  be  read  carefully : 

"Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States ;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return 
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it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who 
shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal  and  proceed  to  recon- 
sider it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree 
to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  that  house  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes 
of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 
him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless 
the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall 
not  be  a  law. 

The  Executive. 

The  President  and  Vice-President. — The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  who  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  A  man  to  be 
eligible  for  the  office  of  President  must  be  a  natural-born  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  fourteen  years  a  resident  of  the 
United  States.  For  his  services,  he  receives  $75,000  a  year.  Before  enter- 
ing on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  takes  the  following  oath : 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  President  is  elected  by  an  Electoral  College.  The  idea  of  an  elec- 
toral college  was  derived  from  Maryland.  Each  State  appoints  a  number  of 
electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress.  According  to  amendment  XII 
of  the  Constitution,  the  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  They  shall  name  in  their 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  district  ballots  the  person 
voted  for  as  Vice-President.  They  shall  also  make  district  lists  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  President  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President.  These 
lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate.  The  president  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  be  counted.  The  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed.  If  no  per- 
son have  such  a  majority,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  a  Presi- 
dent from  the  three  highest  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  by 
ballot.  In  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the 
representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote.  A  majority  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  necessary  for  a  choice.  If  the  House  fail  to  choose  a  President  by 
the  fourth  of  March  next  following,  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President. 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution  has  become  a  dead  letter.     In  actual 
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practice,  the  elector  votes  for  the  candidate  of  his  party.    The  voter  when  he 
casts  his  ballot  really  votes  for  the  President,  and  not  for  the  electors. 

The  Constitution  also  provides  for  a  Vice-President.  Since  a  Vice- 
President  may  become  a  President  owing  to  the  latter's  death,  or  illness,  or 
disability,  a  candidate  for  that  office  must  have  the  same  qualifications  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President.  Amendment  XII  to  the  Constitution 
provides  that  in  the  election  by  the  Electoral  College,  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if 
such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed.  If 
no  person  have  a  majority,  the  Senate  shall  choose  a  Vice-President  from 
the  two  highest  on  the  list.  A  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice.  The  Vice-President  receives  an  annual  salary 
which  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  President.  He  presides  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Senate  and  succeeds  to  the  office  of  President  when  the  latter  dies 
or  becomes  ineligible. 

The  Duties  of  the  President. — The  President,  as  we  have  learned  in 
the  chapter  on  the  "Departments  of  the  National  Government,"  is  a  very  im- 
portant officer.  The  members  of  the  constitutional  convention  had  great 
difficulty  in  giving  him  his  proper  place  in  the  government.  Some  were  op- 
posed to  a  single  officer  and  wanted  an  executive  body  like  "a  Committee  of 
States"  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Of  those  who  favored  a  single 
officer,  some  wanted  him  elected  for  three,  five,  seven,  and  ten  years ;  one 
proposed  that  he  be  elected  for  life.  Some  wanted  him  elected  by  the  State 
legislatures ;  some  by  Congress ;  some  by  the  electors  chosen  by  the  States 
or  the  people ;  one  wanted  him  elected  by  the  people.  The  convention  dis- 
cussed these  suggestions  until  they  settled  on  the  plan  exp  »ssed  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  powers  of  the  President  also  caused  considerable  discus  " 
experiences  with  the  English  kings  led  the  framers  of  the  Con? 
wary.     The  President  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  callec 
actual  service.    He  has  the  power : 

(1)  To  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

(2)  To  make  treaties,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur. 

(3)  To  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  To  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers. 

(5)  To  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

(6)  To  give  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  rec- 
ommend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary 
and  expedient. 

(7)  To  call  special  sessions  of  Congress  from  time  to  time. 

(8)  To  adjourn  Congress  when  the  houses  cannot  agree. 
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(9)     To  require,  in  writing,  the  opinion  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments. 

These  executive  departments  are  the  State,  Treasury,  War,  Justice,  Post 
Office,  Navy,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor.  Each  department 
is  in  charge  of  a  secretary.  These  secretaries  are  appointed  by  the  President 
and  may  be  removed  by  him.  The  State  Department  has  charge  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  Treasury  Department  concerns  itself  principally  with  the  finances 
of  the  nation.  The  War  Department  has  charge  of  all  military  affairs.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  through  its  Attorney-General,  who  is  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  President,  looks  after  all  those  who  violate  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  charge  of  the  post  offices,  letter 
carriers,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  proper  distribution  of  the  mail. 
The  Navy  Department  has  general  superintendence  of  the  war  vessels. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  charge  of  all  public  lands  of  the  United 
States ;  surveys  and  sells  the  land,  and  distributes  some  of  it  for  educational 
and  other  purposes;  has  general  supervision  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  United  States;  pensions  naval  and  war  heroes;  has  charge  of  Indian 
affairs.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  informs  the  people  on  subjects 
connected  with  farming,  the  raising  of  animals  and  fowls,  and  on  the  value  of 
foods.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  charge  of  the  light- 
houses, inspects  steamboats  and  harbors,  has  charge  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  immigration  laws,  of  the  census,  and  also  gathers  labor  statistics. 

The  Judicial  Department. 

The  third  important  division  of  the  United  States  Government  is  the 
Judicial  Department.     This  department  was  organized  because  the  people 
felt  that  cnme  authority  was  necessary  to  explain  the  laws  passed  by  Con- 
:plain  treaties  and  to  settle  disputes  that  might  arise  between 
s  Constitution  therefore  provides  for  a  Supreme  Court  of  the 
es  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
nese  courts  are  given  the  power  to  settle  all  disputes  that  may 
the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  treaties. 
They  ha ,       harge  of  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls;  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  all  contro- 
versies to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  controversies  between 
two  or  more  wStates ;  between  citizens  of  different  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  sole  charge  of  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party. 
In  all  other  cases  mentioned  above,  the  Supreme  Court  acts  as  a  court  of 
appeals,  that  is,  a  case  comes  up  from  one  of  the  inferior  courts.  There 
are  nine  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  appointed  for  life;  one  chief  justice 
and  eight  associate  justices.  These  justices  are  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  inferior  courts  established  by  Congress  are  circuit  and  district.  The 
United  States  is  divided  into  nine  judicial  circuits.  To  each  circuit  one 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  assigned,  and,  in  addition,  at  least  two  circuit 
judges.     The  country  is  also  divided  into  eighty-five  judicial  districts,  each 
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with  its  district  court.  The  district  courts  are  the  lowest  class  of  inferior 
courts.  The  judges  of  these  courts  are  also  appointed  for  life,  and  have 
charge  of  those  cases  which  belong  to  them,  according  to  the  Constitution. 

Interdependence  of  the  Departments  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment.—  (1)  President's  Power  in  Legislation. — Our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  so  arranged  that  one  department  acts  as  a  check  on  the  other. 
Although  Congress  is  the  lawmaking  body,  the  President,  as  we  have  learned, 
has  the  power  to  veto  a  measure  if  he  considers  it  necessary  to  do  so.  He 
has  the  power  to  call  extra  sessions  of  Congress  for  special  purposes.  In 
this  manner,  he  takes  an  active  share  in  the  legislative  work  of  Congress. 
He  can  and  does  in  his  annual  messages  suggest  measures  to  Congress.  He 
has  also  an  important  share  in  the  making  of  treaties.  He  wields  a  great 
influence  in  the  determining  of  the  kind  of  measures  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress through  his  power  of  making  appointments. 

(2)  Senate's  Power  Over  President's  Appointments. — The  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  President  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of 
the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  which  shall  be  established  by  law ;  but  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the 
appointment  of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.  The  President's 
power  of  appointment  is,  therefore,  dependent  on  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  If  the  President  misuses  this  power,  Congress  may  take  the 
power  of  appointing  inferior  officers  away  from  him.  In  this  way,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  influence  his  appointments.  The  President  ;  °1'v  con- 
sults the  Senators  in  making  appointments.  He  also  takes  the 
representatives. 

(3)  Power  of  Impeachment. — The  Constitution  prov 
President,  Vice-President  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  Sti 

be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  charges  of  impeach- 
ment are  formulated  by  the  House  of  Representatives  only.  The  Senate  tries 
all  cases  of  impeachment.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  presides.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  is  necessary  for  a  conviction.  Congress,  by  its  power  of  impeach- 
ment, acts  as  a  check  on  an  obnoxious  President,  and  may  remove  him,  as 
almost  happened  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  Determine  the  Constitu- 
tionality of  a  Law. — The  Supreme  Court  acts  as  a  check  on  both  the 
President  and  Congress,  by  having  the  power  to  determine  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  law.  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  may  check  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  increasing  their  numbers,  and  having  such  only  appointed 
as  will  agree  with  them.  Fortunately,  Congress  has  not  stooped  to  such 
action.  The  Supreme  Court,  by  pointing  out  the  unconstitutional  features 
of  a  bill,  may  give  Congress  the  clue  for  passing  a  new  law,  and  thus  act  in 
a  legislative  capacity. 
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The  Subordination  of  the  Military  to  the  Civil  Power. — Ours  is 
a  government  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  of  the  people.  The  people 
are  the  final  court  of  appeals.  If  they  are  dissatisfied  with  a  President,  they 
elect  another  one  at  the  next  election.  If  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress,  they  elect  new  members  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  condition  that  they  will  produce  better  laws.  If  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  decision  of  the  justices,  they  may  raise  a  storm  of  protest  and  force  the 
President  to  remove  some  of  them,  or  they  may  amend  the  Constitution  to 
suit  their  ideas.  The  people's  dislike  for  large  standing  armies  is  another 
sign  of  republican  government.  The  people,  through  their  representatives  in 
Congress,  have  charge  of  all  military  affairs.  This  arrangement  prevents 
any  one  man  from  usurping  the  power  of  government,  as  was  possible  in 
Rome  under  the  emperors,  or  in  some  of  the  Greek  States.  Except  in  time 
of  war,  the  people  are  more  interested  and  in  closer  touch  with  their  civil 
officers  than  with  the  military  officers.  The  man  who  loves  his  country,  who 
is  an  intelligent,  law-abiding  citizen,  becomes  an  excellent  soldier  when  duty 
calls  him. 

Civics     8  B. 

The  Government  Under  Which  We  Live. 

1.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

(1)  Amendments  I-X  together  constitute  a  bill  of  rights. 

(2)  Amendments  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV. 

2.  The  State  Government. 

(1)  The  three  departments. 

(2)  The  chief  offices. 

3.  The  City  Government. 

(1)  The  three  departments. 

(2)  The  chief  offices. 

uties  and  responsibilities  of  a  citizen. 

(1)  As  a  member  of  a  family. 

(2)  As  a  pupil. 

(3)  As  employer  or  employed. 

(4)  As  voter. 

(5)  As  office  holder. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. — The  Constitution  provides  that  Con- 
gress, whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legis- 
latures of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof, 
as  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress ;  pro- 
vided that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  equal  suffrage 
in  the  Senate.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  then  may  be  proposed 
(1)  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  or  (2)  by  a  convention  called 
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for  the  purpose  by  Congress  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States.  In  either  case  the  amendment  becomes  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  when  it  is  ratified  (1)  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  (2)  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof 
as  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress.  But 
no  amendment  can  be  proposed  that  shall  deprive  any  State  of  equal  suffrage 
in  the  Senate. 

According  to  this  method  of  amending,  only  a  measure  of  extreme  im- 
portance, one  that  vitally  affects  the  lives  of  the  people,  can  be  successful. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  felt  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land 
should  be  protected  and  held  sacred ;  it  should  not  be  tampered  with.  They 
put  a  strong  fence  around  it.  It  follows  then  that  the  amendments  that 
have  been  added  to  the  Constitution  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  people.  Of 
the  fifteen  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  the  first  ten  constitute  a  bill  of 
rights. 

In  the  study  of  English  history  we  have  seen  that  the  people  acquired 
freedom  from  arrest,  trial  by  jury,  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press  in  the  teeth  of  bitter  opposition.  Thev  had 
to  fight  for  their  rights.  And  only  after  the  lapse  of  hundreds  of  years 
did  the  English  people  become  free  people.  The  landmarks  in  this  struggle 
for  freedom  are  the  magna  charta,  the  petition  of  right,  the  bill  of  rights, 
the  reform  bill  of  1832  and  the  other  reform  measures  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

This  love  of  freedom  which  the  colonists  in  America  inherited  from 
their  English  ancestors  was  strengthened  by  the  free,  democratic  life  they 
led  in  the  making  of  their  homes  in  a  new  land,  and  by  their  ^noosition  to 
the  narrow-minded,  uncompromising  policy  of  the  English  govei  rhich 

resulted  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  This  love  of  freedom  was  mat 
evil  way  during  the  period  of  government  under  the  articles  of 
and  in  the  violent  opposition  to  the  Constitution.     The  Co' 
posed  a  strong  form  of  government.     Immediately  the  ghosts  ^. 
mer  experiences    with    arbitrary    kings  in    parliaments   rose  before  tiicii., 
frightening  many  and  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  some.     No  sooner 
were  the  wheels  of  government  put  into  motion,  when  Congress  proposed  ten 
amendments  to  guard  more    efficiently    the   rights  of  the  people.     These 
amendments  were  proposed  in  1789  and  adopted  in  1791. 

The  amendments  are  I-X  of  the  Constitution : 

Article  I — Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and 
to  petition  the  government  for  redress  of  grievances.  This  amendment  lets 
each  person  worship  as  he  feels.  It  separates  the  Church  from  the  State. 
This  separation  was  necessary  because  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution  many 
religious  sects  existed  in  the  States.  If  any  one  of  these  sects  was  made  the 
religion  of  the  country,  the  members  of  the  other  sects  would  have  become 
discontented  and  caused  trouble.  Time  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  this  meas- 
ure.    Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  has  resulted  in  the  development 
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of  a  great  deal  of  literature,  and  has  led  to  a  healthy  exchange  of  opinion. 
Countries  like  Russia,  which  prohibit  this  freedom,  are  still  in  a  state  of 
semi-civilization.  The  right  to  peaceably  assemble  would  be  a  boon  to  tbe 
revolutionary  patriots  of  Russia.  In  Italy  and  in  many  countries  of  Western 
Europe  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  public  meetings 
could  only  be  held  with  the  permission  of  the  government.  This  was  because 
those  governments  were  corrupt.  The  right  to  petition  the  government  for 
redress  of  grievances  was  used  to  some  effect  during  the  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion. Congress,  which  was  then  controlled  by  the  South,  tried  to  interfere 
with  this  right  by  passing  "gag  laws." 

Article  II — A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  State,  tbe  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed. 

Article  III — No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any 
house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner 
to  be  described  by  law. 

Article  II  gives  each  state  the  right  to  have  a  well-regulated  militia  for 
its  security.  The  Governor  of  the  State  has  the  right  to  call  on  the  militia 
in  case  of  a  riot,  in  case  of  unusual  disorders  which  cannot  be  quelled  by  the 
ordinary  police  force  and  when  the  State  is  suddenly  attacked  by  a  foreign 
power.  Article  III  does  away  with  an  evil  which  annoyed  the  colonists — the 
"billeting"  of  soldiers  upon  them  by  the  British  government.  In  some  coun- 
tries today  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  are  compelled  to  house  soldiers  when 
stopping  there. 

Personal  Rights — Article  IV  guarantees  to  each  person  freedom 
from  unreasonable  searches  or  seizures.  Such  searches  or  seizures  can  only 
be  made  by  warrants,  which  shall  only  be  issued  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized.  In  France,  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  it  was  customary  for  the  king  to  distribute  blank  war- 
rants. The  person  who  obtained  a  blank  warrant  could  fill  it  out  with  the 
name  and  address  of  any  person  and  give  it  to  the  police.  The  police  could 
seize  the  person  in  whose  name  the  warrant  was  made  out  and  put  him 
into  prison  without  a  trial,  without  him  knowing  the  cause  of  the  arrest  or 
his  accuser.  Article  IV  makes  such  barbarous  procedure  impossible  in  this 
country.  Furthermore,  article  V  states  that  no  person  shall  be  held  to 
answer  for  an  infamous  or  a  capital  crime  unless  he  be  indicted  by  a  grand 
jury.  If  the  case  involves  life  or  limb,  he  cannot  be  accused  twice  for  the 
same  offense.  He  cannot  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  himself  in  any 
criminal  case  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  Private  property  cannot  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation.  Article  VI  states  that  in  all  criminal  cases  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with 
the  witnesses  against  him ;  have  the  right  to  obtain  witnesses  in  his  favor, 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense.    In  civil  suits,  according 
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to  article  VII,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars, 
trial  by  jury  is  guaranteed.  Finally,  according  to  article  VIII,  excessive 
bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  inflicted. 

These  guarantees,  which  seem  reasonable  and  necessary  for  good  gov- 
ernment, have  not  been  so  considered  by  many  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Even  today,  in  our  enlightened  twentieth  century,  governments  exist  which 
consider  it  wise  to  arrest  suspicious  people  and  sentence  them  without  a  fair 
trial.  This  practice  was  common  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe  during 
the  eighteenth  and  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Articles  IX  and  X  are  general  amendments.  Article  IX  states  that  the 
rights  named  in  the  Constitution  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
people  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  other  rights  they  enjoy,  but  are  not  men- 
tioned. Article  X  states  that  all  rights  not  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
United  States,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to 
the  people.  That  is,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  do  only  those 
things  which  the  Constitution  allows  it.  It  is  thus  prevented  from  becoming 
arbitrary  and  despotic. 

Other  Amendments. — Amendments  I  to  X,  because  they  deal  with 
the  individual  rights  of  the  people,  are  generally  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
in  imitation  of  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1688.  Amendments  XI  and  XII 
were  adopted  to  correct  certain  defects  in  the  working  of  the  Constitution. 
Amendments  XIII,  XIV  and  XV  were  adopted  as  a  result  of  the  change  in 
our  social  and  political  conditions  produced  by  the  Civil  war. 

Article  XI  was  adopted  in  1798.  According  to  it,  a  State  cannot  be  sued 
in  a  United  States  court  by  a  citizen  of  another  State,  or  by  a  citiz  n  or  sub- 
ject of  any  foreign  power. 

Article  XII  was  adopted  in  1804  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
of  elections  as  described  in  article  II,  section  1.  According  to  the 
the  electors  of  President  chosen  by  the  States  were  to  meet  in  theix 
tive  States  on  a  date  fixed  by  law  and  vote  for  two  persons,  one  of  wh  m 
was  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  some  other  State  than  their  own.  These  lists, 
with  the  number  of  votes  each  candidate  received,  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
capital  and  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  both 
houses  and  counted.  The  person  who  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes, 
provided  that  vote  were  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  was  declared  Presi- 
dent, and  the  person  having  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  was  to  be 
Vice-President.  If  no  candidate  had  a  majority,  or  if  two  candidates  were 
tied,  the  house  was  to  choose  a  candidate  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  in 
the  first  case  or  from  the  two  candidates  tied.  After  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  was  to 
be  the  Vice-President.  In  case  two  or  more  have  equj.1  votes  for  the  office, 
the  Senate  had  the  right  to  choose  from  them  by  ballot. 

According  to  this  article,  the  electors  might  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  without  stating  which  one  they  wanted  for  each  position.  In  the 
election  of  1800  Jefferson  and  Burr  received  the  same  number  of  votes. 
The  election  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives.     The  contest  was  so 
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exciting  that  there  was  talk  of  civil  war.  Finally,  by  some  political  manoeu- 
vering,  Jefferson  was  elected  President,  and  the  Vice-Presidency  went  to 
Burr.  This  election  showed  the  people  that  their  method  of  choosing  the 
President  was  defective.  Amendment  XII  followed.  The  other  provisions  of 
this  amendment  are  described  in  the  previous  chapter  in  discussing  the 
method  of  choosing  the  President. 

Amendment  XII  was  adopted  in  1804.  Since  then  many  amendments 
have  been  proposed,  but  have  not  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive 
the  support  of  the  country.  As  a  result  of  the  terrible  Civil  war  three 
amendments  were  added  to  the  Constitution — XIII,  XIV,  XV — in  1865, 
1868,  and  1870. 

Amendment  XIII  legally  abolishes  slavery :  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  In  addition  to  abolishing  slavery,  this  amend- 
ment makes  it  unlawful  for  a  person  to  sell  himself  into  slavery  in  any  place 
within  the  United  States  or  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

The  XlVth  amendment  defines  citizenship.  It  declares  that  all  persons 
born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
The  freed  slave  was  thus  declared  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Since  many 
of  the  Southern  States  did  not  want  to  let  the  negroes  vote,  section  2  of  the 
amendment  states  that  any  State  which  deprives  a  male  citizen,  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  over,  from  voting,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or 
other  crime,  shall  have  the  basis  of  its  representation  changed  in  proportion. 
Since  many  Southerners  took  part  in  the  rebellion,  section  3  states  that  no 
person  shall  hold  any  office  of  trust,  civil  or  military  under  the  United 
tes  or  in  any  State  who  participated  in  the  war  or  helped  any  enemies  of 

United  States,  but  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house  had  the 
-'lit  to  pardon  such  people,  which  it  did  from  time  to  time.     By  1898  all 
se  who  were  disqualified  by  this  section  were  pardoned. 

In  spite  of  these  two  amendments,  the  negroes  in  the  South  did  not 
enjoy  that  freedom  which  the  whites  enjoyed.  State  after  State  managed  to 
keep  negroes  from  voting.  In  one  State  the  whites  threatened  to  kill  all 
negroes  who  attempted  to  vote.  In  other  States  measures  were  passed 
which  made  it  a  crime  for  a  negro  to  walk  on  the  sidewalk  used  by  a 
white  man,  or  to  be  in  hall  or  room  where  whites  were.  By  these  and  other 
means  the  Southern  States  ignored  amendment  XIV.  To  remedy  condi- 
tions the  XVth  amendment  was  adopted  in  1870.  The  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or 
by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

The  XVth  amendment  is  not  yet  respected  by  all  the  Southern  States. 
Years  will  pass  before  the  whites  will  treat  the  negroes  as  their  equals  or 
grant  all  of  them  the  rights  which  the  Constitution  guarantees  them.  The 
personal  feeling  against  the  negro  is  so  strong  that  it  leads  the  people  into 
all  sorts  of  attitudes  towards  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 
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The  State  Government. 

The  government  of  New  York  State,  like  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  is  divided  into  three  departments — legislative,  executive,  judi- 
cial. The  functions  of  each  department  are  explained  in  the  State  Constitu- 
tion. The  first  Constitution,  which  was  adopted  in  1777,  was  modeled  after 
those  of  England,  and  the  colonial  governments.  This  Constitution  was 
revised  in  1821,  1846  and  1894.  At  the  general  election  to  be  held  in  the 
year  1916,  and  every  twenty tieth  year  thereafter,  and  also  at  such  times  as 
the  legislature  may  by  law  provide,  the  question,  "Shall  there  be  a  convention 
to  revise  the  Constitution  and  amend  the  same?"  shall  be  decided  by  the 
electors  of  the  State.  If  a  majority  of  the  electors  decide  in  favor  of  the 
convention,  it  will  be  called. 

The  Legislative  Department. 

The  general  duties  of  this  and  the  other  two  departments  of  the 
State  government  have  been  explained  in  the  chapter  on  the 
New  York  State  Government.  The  Legislature,  like  Congress,  con- 
sists of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  the  Assemblv.  This  division  is  an  out- 
growth  of  the  colonial  Legislature,  which  consisted  of  the  Royal  Council  and 
the  Assembly.  The  name  Senate  is  derived  from  the  Roman  Senate.  The 
term  of  a  senator  is  two  years ;  of  an  assemblyman,  one  year.  The  State  is 
divided  into  150  assembly  districts  and  50  senatorial  districts.  The  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  of  each  year  the  people  elect 
an  assemblyman,  and  of  every  other  year  a  senator. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  Assembly  are  (1)  the  speaker,  who  pre- 
sides at  the  meetings  and  appoints  the  committees;  (2)  the  clert  ho  keeps 
a  record  of  the  proceedings;  (3)  the  sergeant-at-arms,  who  p  ler; 

(4)  the  librarian;  (5)  the  doorkeeper.     Of  these  officers, 
member  of  the  Assembly.     The  chief  officer  of  the  Senate  is  the 
governor,  who  presides  over  the  meetings.     The  other  officers  are  the 
as  in  the  Assembly. 

The  Legislature  meets  annually,  beginning  the  first  Wednesday  in  Jan- 
uary. In  some  States,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Legislature  meets  once  in  two 
years.  Since  every  member  of  the  Legislature  is  expected  by  his  constitu- 
ency to  distinguish  himself,  the  result  is  that  many  unnecessary  measures 
are  introduced,  and  out  of  deference  to  the  legislator,  passed.  Wise  people 
are  of  the  opinion  that  meeting  once  in  two  years  will  result  in  the  intro- 
duction of  fewer  but  better  laws.  Special  sessions  of  the  Legislature  may 
be  called  at  any  time  by  the  governor.  A  legislator  receives  $1,500  a  year  for 
his  services. 

The  powers  of  the  Legislature  are  limited  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  and  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  enacting  laws,  the  Legislature 
in  joint  session,  that  is,  by  meeting  and  voting  together,  elect  two  United 
States  Senators.  The  Senate,  like  the  United  States  Senate,  in  case  of  ap- 
pointments made  by  the  President,  has  some  authority  over  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  governor.    The  Assembly  may  bring  charges  of  impeachment 
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against  the  high  State  officials — governor,  lieutenant-governor,  judges.    The 
Senate,  with  the  Court  of  Appeals,  may  sit  as  a  court  of  impeachment. 

The  Executive  Department. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor.  Every 
State  in  the  United  States  has  a  governor,  elected  by  the  people. 
The  powers  of  the  governor  are  (1)  executive,  (2)  legislative,  (3) 
judicial.  His  executive  powers  consist  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  and  all  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature.  His  legislative 
powers  consist  in  his  exercise  of  the  veto.  In  his  annual  messages  he  may 
and  does  suggest  measures  for  the  good  of  the  State.  His  judicial  powers 
consist  in  granting  reprieves,  pardons,  and  commutations,  except  in  case  of 
impeachment.  He  is  commender-in-chief  of  all  the  military  forces  of  the 
State.  In  general,  the  governor  of  the  State  occupies  the  same  position  in 
the  State  government  that  the  President  occupies  in  the  United  States 
government. 

Some  executive  officers  are  elected  by  the  people,  some  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Those  elected 
by  the  people  are  (1)  the  secretary  of  state,  who  superintends  the  publica- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  is  the  keeper  of  the  State  papers;  (2)  the  comptroller, 
who  examines  the  State's  money  accounts,  superintends  the  collection  of 
the  State  taxes,  and  loans  its  moneys;  (3)  the  treasurer,  who  is  the  cus- 
todian of  the  State's  money,  which  he  pays  out  on  proper  vouchers;  (4)  the 
attorney-general,  who  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  governor  and  prosecutes 
and  defends  all  actions  in  which  the  State  is  concerned;  (5)  the  State  en- 
gineer and  surveyor,  who  surveys  and  supervises  the  public  lands  and  canals. 

Some  of  the  officers  appointed  by  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice 

■id  consent  of  the  Senate  are  a  commissioner  of  agriculture,  a  commissioner 

excise,  who  issues  liquor  tax  certificates;  State  board  of  charities,  civil 

ice  commission,  forest,  fish  and  game  commissioner,   commissioner  of 
superintendent  of  banks,  superintendent  of  insurance,  superintendent 
ic  works,  superintendent  of  State  prisons,  and  health  officer  of  the 
port  of  New  York. 

The  Judicial  Department. 

The  State,  like  the  United  States  government,  has  its  system  of  courts 
for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  law — justice's  court,  county  court,  su- 
preme court,  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court,  and  court  of  appeals. 
When  a  judge  has  reached  the  age  of  seventy,  he  must  retire. 

Justice's  Court. — The  justice's  court  is  the  lowest  form  of  court,  and  is 
presided  over  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  This  form  of  court  exists  in  the 
towns.  The  justices,  four  in  each  town,  are  chosen  in  town-meetings  by 
the  voters  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Civil  cases  where  the  amount  does 
not  involve  more  than  $200  and  petty  criminal  cases  come  before  them. 

County  Courts. — The  county  court  is  the  next  higher  court.  The  juris- 
diction is  confined  to  the  county.  This  court  has  charge  of  civil  cases  that 
do  not  involve  more  than  $2,000,  and  of  most  criminal  cases  arising  in  the 
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county.    The  judge  of  the  county  court  is  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  at 
a  fixed  salary. 

The  Supreme  Cowl. — The  supreme  court  is  higher  than  the  county 
court.  The  State  is  divided  into  eight  judicial  districts  for  the  election  of 
judges  of  the  supreme  court.  Each  district  is  entitled  to  a  definite  number 
of  judges:  the  first  to  twenty-two  judges;  the  second,  to  twelve;  the  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth,  to  six  each ;  the  fifth  and  seventh,  to  seven  each ;  the 
eighth,  to  ten.  There  are  seventy-six  judges,  each  elected  by  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  district  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years,  at  a  salary  of 
$6,000  a  year. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court. — The  appellate  division 
of  the  supreme  court  is  a  court  of  appeals.  This  court  considers  cases  that 
are  brought  up  from  the  lower  courts  on  appeal.  The  judges  to  this  court 
are  appointed  by  the  governor  from  the  seventy-six  judges  of  the  supreme 
court.  There  are  twenty-two  judges  divided  into  four  departments.  One 
of  the  judges  of  each  department  is  designated  as  the  chief  justice. 

Court  of  Appeals. — The  court  of  appeals  is  the  highest  court  in  the 
State.  This  court  consists  of  seven  judges  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  State,  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years,  at  a  salary  of 
$10,000.  The  chief  justice  receives  $10,500.  This  court  has  charge  of  all 
cases  brought  up  to  it  from  the  lower  courts,  and  reviews  those  cases  in 
order  to  find  out  whether  a  decision  in  the  lower  court  was  given  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  In  serious  criminal  cases  it  also  examines  the  facts  in 
the  case. 

The  City  Government. 

The  city  government,  like  the  national  and  State  government'  '^ed 

into  three  departments — legislative,  executive  and  judicial.     T1 
department  consists  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  elected  by  th 
city.    The  president  of  the  board,  who  is  also  elected  by  the  peop. 
at  its  meetings.    The  board  makes  the  laws  for  the  city. 

The  mayor  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  city.  All  measures 
passed  by  the  board  must  receive  his  signature  before  they  become  laws. 
His  power  in  that  respect  is  similar  to  the  governor's  and  the  United 
States  President's  right  of  veto.  He  appoints  the  heads  of  the  departments 
except  of  the  finance  department,  who  is  elected  by  the  people.  For  an 
explanation  of  the  work  of  some  of  these  departments,  see  chapters  I  to  V, 
VII  to  IX. 

New  York  City  differs  from  almost  every  other  city  in  the  United 
States  in  having  borough  presidents.  These  borough  presidents  represent 
the  mayors  of  the  old  cities  which  consolidated  to  form  the  city  of  New 
York.  Each  borough  president,  besides  sharing  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
board  of  aldermen,  has  charge  of  the  construction  of  roads,  the  repair  and 
cleaning  of  streets,  the  disposal  of  sewage,  and  the  maintenance  of  public 
buildings  in  his  borough. 

The  Courts. — The  city,  like  the  State  and  nation,  has  its  system  of 
courts.    These  courts  have  been  described  in  chapter  VI. 

The  Charter. — The  duties  and  powers  of  each  officer  of  the  city  govern- 
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nient  are  explained  in  the  city  charter.     This  document  has  been  obtained 
from  the  State  Legislature,  and  describes  the  form  of  government. 

The  Citizen. 

Last,  but  not  least,  in  our  study  of  the  government,  comes  the  citizen. 
As  the  government  has  been  organized  for  his  protection  and  good,  it  is  his 
business  to  look  after  that  government.  Officers  are  only  human,  and  have 
the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  human  beings.  If  they  know  the  people  are 
interested  in  their  actions,  they  will  be  careful.  If  they  know  the  people 
will  not  stand  for  dishonest  government,  will  be  loath  to  misuse  public  funds. 
The  American  has  liberty.  To  maintain  that  liberty  the  government  must 
be  kept  unsullied. 

It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  have  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  State ;  it  is  the  sworn  duty  of  the  office-holder  to  perform  his  tasks  hon- 
estly and  with  regard  to  the  good  of  the  people.  An  office-holder  who  mis- 
uses his  trust  is  a  criminal,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  The  American 
city  has  been  described  as  the  worst  governed  place.  This  is  because,  in 
many  instances,  an  inefficient  set  of  office-holders  has  been  elected.  The 
voter  must  awaken  to  his  responsibilities  before  the  stigma  that  has  been 
attached  to  the  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as  to  the  other  cities  of  the  country, 
will  be  removed.  If  the  city  government  is  rotten,  the  State  government 
and  finally  the  national  government  may  become  infected  and  the  entire 
political  structure  will  topple  to  the  ground. 

The  citizen  has  other  duties  and  responsibilities  which  are  as  impor- 
tant as  those  of  voting  and  looking  after  the  office-holders.     The  employer 
must  be  just  toward  his  working  people.    The  working  people,  on  the  other 
h:         must  recognize  the  right  of  the  employer.     Discontented  people  are 
•ous  to  the  best  form  of  government.     People  who  are  well  fed,  well 
and  well  housed  possess  the  necessary  spirit  for  study,  for  trying  to 
conditions  and  for  civic  progress. 

ie  child,  who  is  the  future  citizen,  occupies  an  essential  place  in  our 
g  ]  .crnment.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  his  education.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  yearly  for  school  buildings,  for  paper,  pencils  and  books,  for 
teachers.  The  pupil,  then,  must  appreciate  the  good  that  is  done  for  him. 
It  is  his  or  her  duty  to  start  right  in  life,  so  that  he  or  she  will  become  a  fine 
man  or  woman. 

The  Family. — The  family  is  the  foundation  upon  which  government 
rests.  If  the  foundation  is  poor,  the  house  will  not  last.  It  is  therefore  the 
duty  of  every  member  of  a  family  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony,  to  lead  a 
pure  and  upright  life,  to  make  his  family  a  model  for  the  community.  For 
upon  the  strength  of  the  family  depends  the  stability  of  our  government. 
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Teaching  the  Alphabet. 

By  Dorothy  Knoop. 

A  child  must  not  only  recognize  a  word  in  print  and  script  and  know 
what  it  represents,  but  he  must  also  know  that  it  is  made  up  of  certain 
sounds  and  letters.  The  sounds  are  emphasized  at  the  initial  stage  of  in- 
struction. Later  the  child  learns  that  these  sounds  have  names.  He  sees 
that  certain  sounds  have  certain  symbols.  The  child  is  not  greatly  interested 
in  the  symbols  until  he  has  an  incentive  for  learning  them.  The  letters  will 
have  an  interest  for  him  when  he  learns  that  by  their  aid  he  can  read  new 
words.  He  also  learns  to  spell  and  to  write  words  and  to  combine  the  words 
in  writing  stories. 

Before  spelling  can  be  taught  it  is  necessary  for  the  child  to  know  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  letters  must  be  learned  in  their  order  for  future 
convenience  in  using  dictionaries,  catalogues,  directories,  and  so  on.  The 
alphabet  should  always  be  in  sight;  on  the  blackboard  or  on  a  large  chart. 
It  should  be  presented  to  the  child  as  play.  Children  enjoy  learning  it  as  a 
song.  The  order  of  the  letters  is  thus  established.  The  A,  B.  C  rhymes, 
picture  books,  verses  and  games  must  not  be  neglected. 


A  was  an  apple-pie ; 

B  bit  it; 

C  cut  it ; 

D  dealt  it ; 

E  has  eaten  it ; 

F  fought  for  it ; 

G  got  it ; 

H  had  it; 

I  and  J  jumped  for  it; 

K  kept  it ; 

L  longed  for  it ; 

M  mourned  for  it: 


N  nodded  at  it ; 

O  opened  it; 

P  peeped  into  it ; 

Q  quartered  it ; 

R  ran  for  it; 

S  stole  it ; 

T  took  it; 

U  and  V  viewed  it 

W  wanted  it ; 

X,  Y,  Z,  and  amper 

All  wished  for  a  pi 


A  was  an  angler, 
Went  out  in  a  fog, 

Who  fished  all  the  day 
And  caught  only  a  frog. 


D  was  fat  Dick, 

Who  did  nothing  but  eat; 
He  would  leave  books  and  play 

For  a  nice  bit  of  meat. 


B  was  Cook  Betty, 
Who  baked  a  big  pie, 

With  ten  or  twelve  apples 
All  piled  up  on  high. 


E  is  an  egg 

In  a  basket  with  more, 
Which  Peggy  will  sell 
For  a  shilling  a  score. 


C  was  a  cane 

That  stood  in  the  hall,, 
For  father  to  walk  with 

And  make  Johnny  bawl. 


F  is  the  fox, 

So  cunning  and  sly, 
That  looks  at  the  hen-roost- 

I  need  not  say  why. 
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G  was  a  greyhound, 

As  fleet  as  the  wind, 
Who  in  race  or  in  course 

Left  all  others  behind. 

H  was  a  heron, 

Who  lived  near  a  pond ; 
Of  gobbling  the  fishes 

He  was  very  fond. 

I  was  the  ice 

On  which  Billy  would  skate; 
So  up  went  his  heels 

And  down  went  his  pate. 

J  was  Joe  Jenkins, 

Who  played  on  the  fiddle ; 
He  began  twenty  tunes, 

But  left  off  in  the  middle. 

K  was  a  kitten, 

Who  jumped  at  a  cork, 
And  learned  to  eat  mice 

W'  hout  plate,  knife,  or  fork. 

T 

^ong, 
^etimes, 
z  slumber  to  long. 

*  was  Miss  Molly, 
Who  turned  in  her  toes, 
And  hung  down  her  bead 
Till  she  fell  on  her  nose. 

N  was  a  nosegay 

Sprinkled  with  dew, 
Pulled  in  the  morning 

And  given  to  you. 

O  is  an  owl, 

Who  looks  solemn  and  wise; 
But  he's  watching  a  mouse 

With  his  large,  round  eyes. 

P  is  a  parrot 

With  feathers  like  gold, 
Who  says  just  as  much 

And  no  more  than  he's  told. 


Q  is  the  queen 

Who  rules  over  the  land, 
And  sits  on  a  throne 

Very  lofty  and  grand. 

R  is  a  raven, 

Perched  in  an  oak, 
Who  cries  with  a  gruff  voice, 

"Croak!    Croak!    Croak!" 

S  is  a  stork 

With  a  very  long  bill, 
Who  swallows  down  fishes 

And  frogs  to  his  fill. 

T  is  a  top 

That  spins  round  and  round, 
Till,  losing  its  balance, 

It  falls  to  the  ground. 

U  is  an  urn, 

That  stands  on  the  shelf, 
And  what  it  contains 

I  know  not  myself. 

V  is  a  vulture, 

That  eats  a  great  deal, 
Devouring  a  dog 
Or  a  cat  at  a  meal. 

W's  a  watchman 

Guarding  the  street, 
Lest  robbers  or  thieves, 

Good  people  should  meet. 

X  was  King  Xerxes, 
As  you  all  should  know, 

Who  ruled  over  Persia 
A  great  while  ago. 

Y  is  the  year 

That  is  passing  away, 
And  still  growing  shorter 
Every  day. 

Z  is  a  zebra 

Whom  you've  heard  of  before ; 
So  here  ends  my  rhyme 

Till  I  find  you  some  more. 
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A  was  an  Archer,  and  shot  at  a  frog; 

B  was  a  Butcher,  and  had  a  great  dog. 

C  was  a  Captain,  all  covered  with  lace ; 

D  was  a  Drunkard,  and  had  a  red  face. 

E  was  an  Esquire,  with  pride  on  his  brow  ; 

F  was  a  Farmer,  and  followed  the  plow. 

G  was  a  Gamester,  who  had  but  ill  luck ; 

H  was  a  Hunter,  and  hunted  a  buck. 

I  was  an  Innkeeper,  who  loved  to  drowse; 

J  was  a  Joiner,  and  built  up  a  house. 

K  was  King  George,  who  once  governed  this  land ; 

L  was  a  Lady,  who  had  a  white  hand. 

M  was  a  Miser,  who  hoarded  up  gold ; 

N  was  a  Nobleman,  gallant  and  bold. 

O  was  an  Oysterman,  and  went  about  town ; 

P  was  a  Parson,  and  wore  a  black  gown. 

Q  was  a  Queen,  and  was  fond  of  good  flip ; 

R  was  a  Robber,  and  wanted  a  whip. 

S  was  a  Sailor,  and  spent  all  he  got ; 

T  was  a  Tinker,  and  mended  a  pot. 

U  was  a  Usurer,  a  miserable  elf; 

V  was  a  Vintner,  who  drank  all  himself. 
W  was  a  Watchman,  and  guarded  the  door ; 
X  was  Expensive,  and  so  became  poor. 

Y  was  a  Youth,  that  did  not  love  school ; 
Z  was  a  Zany,  a  poor  harmless  fool. 


A,  B,  C  and  D, 

Pray,  playmates  agree. 
E,  F,  and  G, 
Well,  so  it  will  be. 
I,  J,  K  and  L, 
In  peace  we  will  dwell. 
M,  N  and  O, 
To  play  let  us  go. 
P,  Q,  R  and  S, 
Love  may  we  possess. 
W,  X  and  Y, 
Do  not  quarrel  or  cry. 
Z  and  ampersand, 
Try  to  learn  and  understand. 

Show  pictures  of  animals  to  the  children.  On  seeing  the  picture  of  a 
cat,  the  children  will  say  that  it  says  "Mew."  Its  name  is  cat.  A  dog 
says,  "Bow."  Its  name  is  dog.  A  cow  says,  "Moo."  Its  name  is  cow,  etc. 
In  the  same  way  letters  say  things  and  have  names.    A  says,  "a" ;  its  name 
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is  a.  C  says/'c'*;  its  name  is  c,  etc.  The  names  of  the  letters  are  associated 
with  their  corresponding  sounds. 

At  first  only  a  few  letters  should  be  taken.  The  work  should  be  pro- 
gressive.    New  letters  may  be  added  from  time  to  time. 

After  the  children  know  about  six  letters,  games  may  be  played. 

Game  I :  Sight  cards  are  placed  on  the  blackboard  ledge.  The  teacher 
says,  "Find  'c'  "  "What  is  its  name?"  (c.)  If  the  child  answers  correctly 
let  him  go  on  line.    Otherwise  he  takes  his  seat  and  another  pupil  is  called  on. 

Seat  work :  Take  a  piece  of  oak  tag  three  inches  by  two  inches.  Rule 
inch  squares  on  it.  Print  the  six  letters  taught,  one  in  each  square.  Paste 
this  on  an  envelope  containing  the  same  letters  cut  up  into  inch  squares. 
The  children  match  these  with  the  letters  on  the  card. 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

G  and  h  may  then  be  taught.  T  is  useful  here  because  it  can  be  readily 
combined  with  letters  already  taught,  to  form  new  words  that  are  familiar 
to  children. 

Game  II:  If  nine  letters  have  been  taught  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  t), 
place  them  on  the  blackboard  ledge.  The  teacher  asks  for  a  and  t.  The 
children  finding  these  stand  side  by  side  and  hold  the  cards  together.  The 
teacher  asks  the  class  what  word  it  is.  How  many  letters  does  it  take  to 
make  "at"?  How  many  does  it  take  to  make  "cat"?  What  three  children 
would  like  to  form  the  word  "cat"?  When  the  three  are  in  front  of  the 
room,  let  each  name  his  letter :  "lame."  "lama."  "lam/."  Together 
they  say,  "We  spell  cat;  c,  a,  t,  cat."  This  little  game  may  be  played  often 
after  more  letters  have  been  taught  and  there  are  more  words  to  spell. 
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Sight  cards,  script  on  one  side,  print  on  the  other,  may  be  used.  The 
children  name  the  letters  rapidly.  Those  answering  correctly  go  on  line. 
Those  who  fail  study  the  letter  at  the  blackboard. 

Game  III :  Place  large  sight  cards,  one  letter  on  each  card,  on  the 
blackboard  ledge.  The  teacher  asks,  "Who  wants  to  be  a?  John,  find  it. 
Hold  it  up  in  front  of  you."  Let  some  one  else  find  b.  Have  the  children 
stand  in  order  as  they  find  the  letters  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h).  ("T"  may  be 
left  out  here,  so  that  the  order  of  the  letters  is  not  disturbed.)  Then  let  the 
children  in  their  seats  come  and  find  the  letters.  This  time  do  not  follow 
the  order  of  the  letters.    "Tom,  find  c.    James,  take  f,  etc. 

Seat  work:  Give  the  children  envelopes  containing  one  letter  each 
of  c.  b.  f.  h,  and  five  letters  each  of  a  and  t.  On  the  envelope  write  the 
word  "at."  Under  it  write  "cat,"  "bat,"  fat,"  and  "hat."  The  children 
build  up  these  words  with  their  cut-up  letters. 


at 

cat 

/ 

fat 

bat 

hat 

Add  the  letters  i.  j,  k. 


'bit," 


Games  I,  II,  III :    In  Game  II  take  new  words  as,  "kid,"  "did,' 
etc.    In  Game  III  add  the  new  letters. 

Have  sight  cards  with  g,  h,  i,  j,  k.    Drill  on  these. 

Spelling  game :     The  children  may  spell  orally :  it,  hit,  fit,  bit.     These 
words  may  also  be  written  on  the  blackboard  in  series. 

Seat  work:    Have  envelopes  with  cut-up  letters  for  "it"  series. 
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Teach  1,  m,  n,  o. 
Games  I,  II,  III. 

Have  sight  cards  with  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  o,  for  special  drill. 
Seat  work:     Have  cut-up  letters  as  far  as  they  have  been  taught  and 
let  children  arrange  them  in  order. 

Have  envelopes  with  cut-up  letters  for  at  and  an  series. 

Spelling  games :     at,  cat,  hat,  fat,  mat ;  an,  can,  Dan,  fan,  man. 

Teach  p,  q,  r. 

Games  I,  II,  III. 

Sight  cards  with  1,  m,  n,  o,  p,  q,  r,  for  special  drill. 

Distinguish  "q"  and  "p."    Associate  the  letter  "q"  with  the  figure  "9." 

Spelling  games :    an,  ran,  fan,  man,  pan,  can ;  all,  tall,  call,  fall,  hall,  ball. 

Seat  work :    Have  cut-up  letters  through  r  to  be  arranged  in  order. 

Have  cut-up  letters  for  all  series. 

Teach  s,  u,  v. 

Games  I,  II,  III. 

Have  sight  cards  with  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  u,  v,  for  special  drill. 

Spelling  games :  in,  bin,  din,  fin,  pin ;  ill,  fill,  bill,  hill,  kill,  mill, 
rill,  sill,  till.  These  games  may  be  played  at  the  blackboard.  The  teacher 
writes,  "ill,  f,  b,  h,  k,  m,  r,  s,  t,"  at  the  top  of  the  blackboard.  The  next 
space  will  have,  "in,  b,  d,  f,  p,"  written  at  the  top.  Each  space  is  prepared 
for  a  different  series  of  words.  These  may  be  left  there  for  days.  The 
children  take  their  places  at  the  blackboard,  one  series  to  a  child.  They 
write  the  series  assigned.  When  they  learn  to  do  this  rapidly  they  move 
on  a  space,  thus  taking  two  series  and  getting  double  practice. 

Teach  w,  x,  y,  z. 
Games  I,  II,  III. 

Sight  cards  with  s,  t,  u,  v,  w,  x,  y,  z,  for  special  drill. 
Have  sight  cards  with  all  the  letters  for  rapid  drills.     Let  each  child 
give  the  name  of  a  letter. 

Spelling  games :  Take  series  words  orally  and  written  at  the  blackboard. 

Children  like  to  make  words  for  themselves.  They  learn  many  phono- 
grams such  as  ear,  ill,  it,  all,  an,  ine,  ick,  etc.  The  teacher  may  have  these 
phonograms,  or  "families,"  on  cards.  Let  each  child  name  a  family  and 
give  a  word  belonging  to  it.  Then  let  him  spell  the  word  he  has  given.  He 
will  say,  "The  family  is  ear ;  a  word  is  near;  n,  e,  a,  r,  near." 

To  enable  the  child  to  distinguish  script  from  print,  give  him  cut-up 
letters  printed.  Write  letters  on  cards  or  on  the  blackboard,  not  in  sequence. 
Let  the  children  match  these  with  printed  letters. 

Seat  work:  Have  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  cut  up  and  let  the 
children  arrange  them  in  order. 

Have  envelopes  with  cut-up  letters  for  the  new  series  of  words  taught. 

In  an  article  for  the  IB  grade  on  another  page  it  is  shown  how  the 
alphabet  may  be  correlated  with  arithmetic.  Each  letter  is  given  a  number. 
The  child  is  given  certain  letters  to  work  with.  He  uses  the  numbers  cor- 
responding to  the  letters  given. 
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Much  work  may  be  done  on  the  alphabet  as  busy  work. 

The  children  may  have  the  alphabet  printed  on  cards  and  the  letters 
on  cut-up  squares.    They  match  the  cut-up  letters  with  those  on  the  card. 

Give  the  children  cards  with  the  alphabet  written  or  printed  in  large 
letters.    These  may  be  covered  with  beans  or  peas. 

Printed  letters  on  cards  may  be  traced  by  the  children  with  crayon. 
The  tracing  accustoms  the  child  to  the  proper  form  of  the  letters.  It  helps 
to  establish  the  individuality  of  each  letter. 

The  letters  may  also  be  printed  in  crayon  from  copy.  This  does  not 
interfere  with  the  writing,  as  crayon  allows  free  play  to  the  muscles,  and 
no  finger  movement  is  established. 

The  children  may  have  printed  letters  in  envelopes,  about  ten  of  each 
letter.  Words  are  written  on  the  blackboard.  The  cut-up  letters  are  used 
to  build  up  the  words  written.    This  aids  in  distinguishing  script  from  print. 

Children  may  build  up  their  names  from  cut-up  letters. 

Little  sticks  may  be  used  to  make  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

ABC 

Beans  or  peas  may  be  used  to  build  up  the  letters. 

D         E         F 

A  sampler  may  be  made  of  canvas.  The  letters  are  made  of  colored 
thread  in  a  cross  stitch. 

G         H         I 

The  alphabet  may  be  pricked  on  paper.  Cardboard  may  be  used  for 
a  pricking  board.  If  no  pricking  needles  can  be  obtained,  use  large,  strong 
pins.  The  alphabet  may  then  be  sewed  in  colored  thread  or  outlined  in 
colored  crayon. 

J        K        L 
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Lesson     Plans    in    Drawing    by     Imitation    and 

From    Memory-Grades    1A-4B. 

By  Frank  H.  Collins,  Supervisor  of  Drcmnng. 

Drawing  by  Imitation. — The  value  of  drawing  by  imitation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  power  to  draw  is  most  readily  acquired,  at  the  outset,  by 
observing  the  teacher  draw  and  attempting  to  copy  his  drawing  or  by  copy- 
ing drawings  of  others.  There  is  nothing  in  an  object  itself  which  shows 
how  it  should  be  drawn. 

The  purpose  is  (a)  to  reveal  principles,  (b)  to  form  correct  habits  and 
methods  of  using  the  materials  and  mediums  of  drawings,  (c)  to  acquire  a 
technique  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  may  give  expression  to  his  own  ideas. 

Plan  of  a  Lesson  in  Drawing  by  Imitation,  arranged  particularly 
for  Grades  1A  to  4B  inclusive. 

1.  The  teacher,  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils  who  should  closely  ob- 
serve her  work,  should  make  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper  a  drawing  of 
an  object  such  as  a  leaf,  spray  of  leaves,  flower,  fruit,  vegetables,  tree, 
simple  landscape,  a  simple  building,  a  household  utensil  or  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture, a  toy,  bird,  animal  or  some  familiar  form  seen  on  the  city's  streets  or 
water  front,  or  an  object  suggested  by  the  study  of  nature,  language  or 
history. 

2.  The  pupils  should  now  copy  the  teacher's  drawing.  No  directions 
for  work  should  be  given  nor  should  attention  be  called  to  the  form  or 
proportion  of  the  model  if  the  pupils  are  little  children  or  if  they  are  be- 
ginners. From  ten  seconds  to  a  minute  or  two  should  be  allowed  for  the 
exercise.  Insist  upon  rapid  execution.  When  the  given  time  for  the  exer- 
cise has  expired  work  should  cease.  Some  pupils  should  draw  on  the  black- 
board. 

3.  The  teacher  should  collect  ten  or  twelve  of  the  pupil's  drawings. 
This  collection  should  include  some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  poorer  re- 
sults of  the  exercise.  The  drawings  collected  should  be  exhibited  at  the 
front  of  the  classroom ;  they  may  be  placed  on  the  chalk  rail.  Each  draw- 
ing should  be  numbered  for  easy  reference,  as,  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  These  num- 
bers may  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard  above  the  drawings. 

4.  A  criticism  of  the  work  displayed,  including  the  drawings  made 
on  the  blackboard,  should  now  be  made  by  the  children,  directed  by  the 
teacher.  During  the  criticism  the  teacher's  drawing,  which  served  as  a 
copy,  should  be  constantly  referred  to.  The  aim  of  the  criticism  should 
be  to  drill  the  pupils  in  judging  form,  proportion,  direction  and  quality  of 
line.  The  teacher  should  show  the  pupils  how  to  correct  their  drawings 
by  drawing  rather  than  by  oral  explanation. 
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•    5.     Repeat   the   exercise   until    interest   diminishes   when   a   new    form 
may  be  pictured.     For  efficient  practice  it  is  better  to  draw  one  object  man) 
times  than  to  draw  different  objects  but  once.    The  pupils  interest  is  aroused 
by  successful  work,  rather  than  by  variety  of  subject  matter. 

The  drawings  on  plates  1  to  8  inclusive  are  offered  as  suggestive  ex- 
ercises in  drawing  by  imitation. 

The  teachers  of  Grades  3 A  to  4B  may  cut  the  drawings  from  the  plato 
and  mount  them  on  stiff  sheets  of  paper  or  cardboard  that  they  may  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  pupils  for  study  and  reference,  also  to  serve  as  copies  to 
draw  from.  When  pupils  draw  from  the  printed  copy  they  make  their 
drawings  a  little  larger  than  the  copy. 

Drawing  from  Memory. — Drawing  from  memory  is  a  representation 
of  an  object  or  objects  which  the  draughtsman  has  seen,  but  which  are  not 
in  view  when  he  is  drawing  such  object  or  objects;  or  it  is  the  drawing  of 
objects  whose  forms  have  become  familiar  through  the  study  of  drawings 
or  paintings.  The  purpose  of  memory  drawing  is  to  aid  in  forming  the 
habit  of  recalling  mental  images,  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  practice 
in  applying  principles  which  have  been  learned  through  drawing  by  imita- 
tion and  from  objects. 


Four  Plans  of  Presenting  a  Lesson  in  Drawing  from  Memory. 

First  Plan. 

1.  Ask  the  class  to  draw  some  particular  object  selected  by  the  teacher 
from  among  those  previously  drawn,  such  as  a  pail,  bowl,  table,  tree,  bird, 
dog,  cat,  mouse,  duck.  Ten  or  fifteen  seconds  should  be  allowed  for  the 
work.  From  three  to  six  drawings  should  be  made  during  the  period. 
Strive  to  secure  rapid  execution.  Some  of  the  pupils  should  draw  on  the 
blackboard. 

2.  A  criticism  of  the  work  done  should  now  be  made  by  the  children, 
assisted  by  the  teacher.  During  criticism  the  objects  from  which  the  draw- 
ings were  made  should  be  in  plain  view,  and  it  should  be  constantly  referred 
to.  The  aim  of  the  criticism  should  be  to  drill  the  pupils  in  judging  form, 
proportion,  direction  and  quality  of  line.  The  teacher  should  show  the 
pupils  how  to  draw  by  drawing,  rather  than  by  oral  explanation. 

3.  The  teacher  should  now  draw  the  same  object  on  the  blackboard, 
closely  observed  by  the  children.  When  the  teacher  has  finished  his  draw- 
ing, completed  within  the  time  allowed,  he  should  direct  attention  to  its 
general  form,  to  the  relative  proportion  of  its  part,  and  to  the  method  of 
making  it. 

4.  Now  screen  the  drawing  from  view  and  ask  the  pupils  to  repro- 
duce  it   from  memory. 

5.  Criticism  of  the  result  should  now  be  made  with  the  model  draw- 
ing in  plain  view.  The  plan  of  criticism  should  be  the  same  as  that  out- 
lined in  step  2. 

6.  Repeat  the  exercise,  if  necessary,  or,  select  a  new  form  to  draw. 
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Second  Plan. 

1.  The  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  class  should  make  a  drawing 
of  some  familiar  object,  such  as  a  turkey,  rooster,  hen,  with  chickens,  fish, 
turtle,  tree,  simple  landscape  or  street  scene,  sailboat,  steamer,  tugboat, 
ferryboat.  The  drawing  should  be  large  enough  to  be  distinctly  seen  from 
the  rear  of  the  room.  When  drawing,  the  teacher  should  always  employ 
correct  methods. 

2.  Direct  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  general  form  of  the  draw- 
ing, to  the  relative  proportion  of  its  parts  and  to  the  method  of  making  it. 

3.  Screen  the  drawing  from  view  and  ask  the  pupils  to  reproduce  it. 
From  now  on  follow  the  instructions  outlined  in  the  First  Plan  of  present- 
ing a  lesson  in  drawing  from  memory  beginning  with  step  5. 

Third  Plan. 

1.  Ask  the  pupils  to  draw  from  memory  a  familiar  object  selected  by 
the  teacher,  such  as  a  chair,  table,  stool,  steaming  teakettle,  cup  and  saucer, 
teapot,  coffeepot,  mop,  broom,  wagon,  wheelbarrow,  hoe,  shovel,  handcart, 
fire  hydrant,  smoking  chimney,  waving  flag,  waving  grass,  clothes  hanging 
on  a  line  and  flapping  in  the  wind,  telegraph  pole  and  wires,  lamp-post, 
hanging  electric-lamp.  The  teacher  should  definitely  describe  the  object 
to  be  drawn  so  that  the  pupils  may  form  a  clear  mental  image  of  it  before 
attempting  its  representation. 

2.  The  pupils  should  now  draw  the  object  described.  Allow  from 
ten  to  thirty  seconds  for  the  drawing.  Some  of  the  pupils  should  draw  on 
the  blackboard. 

3.  Now  follow  the  First  Plan  of  presenting  a  lesson  in  drawing  from 
memory  beginning  with  step  2. 

Fourth  Plan. 

1.  The  teacher  should  show  the  pupils  a  familiar  object,  such  as  whisk 
broom,  dust  brush,  broom,  bottle,  jug,  flowerpot,  basket,  bowl,  vase,  dipper, 
sauce-pan,  frying-pan,  and  direct  the  attention  of  the  class  to  its  general 
form,  and  to  the  relative  proportion  of  its  parts. 

2.  Put  the  object  out  of  sight  and  ask  the  pupils  to  draw  it  from 
memory.  From  ten  to  twenty  seconds  should  be  allowed  for  the  exercise. 
Insist  on  rapid  execution.     Some  pupils  should  draw  on  the  blackboard. 

3.  Bring  the  object  drawn  again  into  view  and  have  the  pupils  criti- 
cise the  results  of  the  exercise.  Conduct  the  criticism  as  outlined  in  the 
First  Plan. 

4.  Repeat  the  exercise  by  drawing  from  the  same  object  until  inter- 
est diminishes  when  a  new  object  may  be  pictured. 

During  the  criticism  the  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  most 
effective  method  of  teaching  drawing  is  by  example.  It  is  doubtful  if 
children  can  be  taught  to  draw  in  any  other  way.  The  teacher  should 
show  the  pupils  how  to  draw  by  drawing  rather  than  by  oral  explanation. 
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Devices    for    Fixing    the    Fundamental    Opera* 

tions    In    Arithmetic. 
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Bird  House. 

The  chart,  which  may  be  used  for  awakening  interest  in  addition,  may 
be  colored  to  harmonize  with  the  class-room  color  scheme  or  decorations. 
Two  vertical  slits  are  made  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Through  these  a 
slide  is  passed  showing  only  one  number  at  a  time,  as  -j-  7.  The  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  slide,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines,  is  back  of  the  chart. 
Each  bird  is  numbered  and  when  one  is  pointed  to  the  child,  gives  the 
combination  as  5  -f~  7  =  12.  By  moving  the  slide  to  right  or  left  we  may 
arrange  all  combinations  used  in  the  grade.  This  may  also  be  used  for 
multiplication  drill  by  having  a  slide  with  X  7,  etc.,  instead  of  -\-  7,  as 
shown  in  the  cut. 


Ear  of  Corn. 

The  ear  of  corn  with  its  numbered  husks  is  a  very  good  device  for 
addition  or  multiplication.  The  husks  may  be  only  drawn,  or  cut  out  sepa- 
rately and  attached  to  the  chart  by  means  of  a  fastener,  and  dropped  down 
to  show  each  number.    The  4-  1  combination  as  shown  in  the  cut  may  be 
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changed  to  suit  the  grade,  as  X  9.     This  may  be  easily  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  movable  slide  as  explained  in  the  bird-house  description. 


The  Basket  Ball. 

The  basket  ball  net  may  be  cut  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  ellipse.  Nine 
cardboard  discs  representing  basket  balls  are  numbered  and  attached  to  the 
chart  by  cords.  As  the  teacher  holds  up  a  numbered  ball,  the  child  giving 
the  correct  answer  may  drop  it  into  the  opening  (slit)  in  the  net.  Of 
course,  if  the  combination  is  incorrectly  given,  the  child  cannot  throw  the 
ball  into  the  net  and  must  try  again. 


Diabolo. 

In  the  game  of  diabolo  as  in  the  other  devices,  the  combinations  may 
be  varied  as  desired,  including  drill  in  the  other  fundamental  operations. 


14 
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Base  Ball  Chart. 

This  chart,  with  the  man  at  the  bat,  will  appeal  especially  to  the  boys. 
Cardboard  discs  with  the  numbers  from  1  to  9  are  tied  to  the  chart.  As 
each  disc  or  baseball  is  held  up,  the  child  gives  the  answer  as  8  -\-  2  =  10. 
The  combination  as  -f-  2  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  class. 


The  Bell. 

The  bell  with  its  movable  clapper  forms  a  very  good  drill  in  any  of 
the  four  operations.  The  combinations  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  progress 
of  the  class,  as  +  2,  -f-  3,  -j-  4,  etc.  The  signs  also  may  be  varied  as  X  2, 
—  2,  -r-  2,  to  suit  the  grade,  and  may  be  used  interchangeably.  The  use 
of  the  moving  slide  will  greatly  facilitate  this  change. 
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Wigwam,  Bow  and  Arrows. 


The  wigwam  chart  with  its  bow  and  arrows  and  the  two  tragets  may 
be  utilized  in  both  addition  and  multiplication  drills.  The  teacher  points 
to  an  arrow,  as  6,  and  then  to  a  target,  as  2.  The  combination  6  -f-  2  =  8 
is  then  given  by  the  child.  The  combinations  and  sign  may  be  changed  as 
the  work  progresses. 
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The  Fireman's  Ladder. 


The  use  of  this  chart  is  self-evident.     By  means  of  movable  slides  it 
may  be  used  for  any  of  the  other  operations,  or  any  other  combinations. 
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Dramatization  as  an  Aid  to  Correct  Speech. 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  FIRST  YEAR  PUPILS. 

By  Sadie  Weisbord. 

The  formation  of  the  habit  of  using  good  English  where  foreign,  col- 
loquial, and  slang  expressions  flourish,  is  one  of  the  great  tasks  of  the 
teacher.  How  can  she,  in  the  few  hours  of  school  work,  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  street,  the  tenement,  the  moving  picture,  and  the  cheap 
vaudeville?  Filled  with  the  spirit  of  these  places,  the  child  comes  to  school, 
ready  to  pour  out  his  experiences  with  all  the  local  color  of  his  environ- 
ment. The  teacher,  new  to  her  work  and  unaccustomed  to  the  child's 
peculiarities  of  expression,  is  sensitive  to  them.  But  before  very  long,  her 
ear  becomes  less  discriminating.  The  lungs  protest  against  the  first  whiff 
of  air  from  a  close  room,  but  not  many  minutes  elapse  before  the  closeness 
is  no  longer  felt.  This  process  of  "getting  accustomed"  takes  place  too 
often  in  the  class  room.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  one  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  colloquialisms,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  letting  them  pass  un- 
corrected, but  even  to  the  actual  use  of  them.  The  teacher  must  ever  be 
on  her  guard.  She  must  cultivate  a  sharp,  critical  ear.  No  one  can  say 
to  her,  "These  are  the  errors  your  children  will  make."  For  every  na- 
tionality, every  neighborhood,  every  class,  tends  to  deviate  from  the 
standard  of  good  English  in  its  own  peculiar  style,  and  with  these  devia- 
tions the  teacher  must  become  familiar. 

In  this  the  1A  teacher  is  the  pioneer.  She  will  find  that 
the  greatest  headway  can  be  made  through  play.  Here  the  great- 
est self-expression  is  secured.  So  to  dramatization  she  turns !  Three 
types  of  children  confront  her.  There  is  the  child  who  is  overflowing 
with  tales  of  home  life,  of  parties,  weddings,  outings,  whose  imagination 
wanders  lightly  from  the  realms  of  the  real  to  the  unreal.  With  this  type 
the  teacher  has  little  difficulty.  The  errors  made  may  be  numerous,  but 
there  is  a  ground  work  upon  which  to  build  up  the  proper  expressions. 
The  second  type  of  child  speaks  only  upon  invitation.  The  third  type  is 
the  hardest  of  all.  It  is  represented  by  the  child  who  remains  silent 
nearly  all  the  time,  who  speaks  only  with  much  urging,  and  then  responds 
in  monosyllables.  The  two  last  claim  the  greater  share  of  the  teacher's  at- 
tention. They  must  lead  to  self-expression.  Only  thus  can  the  teacher  know 
what  impressions  they  have  received,  and  only  thus  can  she  do  her  part  in 
developing  expression  through  correct  speech. 

Let  the  children  play !  They  are  ready  enough  to  play  when  they  are 
out  of  the  school  room.  We  have  all  watched  children  playing  house,  store, 
school,  cow-boy,  Indians,  firemen,  street-cleaners.  They  invent  entire  con- 
versations and  whole  trains  of  actions  for  these  people.  They  do  it  out  of 
school  with  many  errors.  Let  us  have  it  in  school  and  help  them  to  correct 
the  errors.  Let  them  pretend  that  one  corner  of  the  room  is  the  grocery  store. 
The  teacher  may  even  have  a  few  articles  that  suggest  it.  Another  corner 
can  be  the  park  or  the  seashore.  One  of  the  seats  may  represent  the  aunt's 
home.     The  teacher's  desk  may  be  the  school.     Let  one  child  choose  the 
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family  and  then  let  them  act  and  talk  freely.  In  the  meanwhile  the  teacher 
becomes  a  mere  spectator,  entering  into  the  play  only  when  it  becomes 
necessary  for  her  to  correct.  She  must  always  remember,  however,  that 
her  part  must  be  unobtrusive.  For  instance,  the  class  decides  to  play  house. 
Mary  is  chosen  by  the  teacher  to  act  as  the  mother.  She  then  chooses  her 
family  and  as  many  toys  as  possible  and  the  play  begins.  During  the  con- 
versation of  the  players  the  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  watch  for  col- 
loquial expressions  or  grammatical  errors.  Perhaps  Mary  and  Jane  will 
play  with  their  dolls  and  discuss  the  possibilities  of  "goin'  to  the  park." 
Or  Mary  may  assert  that  her  doll  is  the  prettier,  whereupon  Jane  will  re- 
tort, "She  ain't  not,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  Then  the  teacher  should 
join  in  the  conversation,  giving  the  correct  expression,  and  repeating  it 
with  emphasis  if  the  little  people  do  not  catch  her  point  at  once.  Any 
direct  command  from  the  teacher  to  "Say  it  this  way,"  or  "Don't  say  that" 
will  damp  enthusiasm  and  check  spontaneity.  Visiting  is  always  popular. 
The  visitor  may  knock  at  the  door.  A  child  asks,  "Who  is  knocking  at 
the  door?"  Here  is  the  teacher's  opportunity  for  teaching  the  correct  ex- 
pression, "It  is   I." 

Playing  store  appeals  to  the  class.  The  teacher  should  throw  open 
the  closet,  and  the  children  should  fit  up  their  store.  The  best  children 
are  privileged  to  buy  with  paper  money.  Susan  may  return  with  the 
startling  news  that  the  storekeeper  "'haint  got  no  more  eggs  left."  Here 
again  is  a  common  grammatical  error  to  correct. 

Innumerable  plays  can  be  given  by  drawing  upon  the  children's  imagina- 
tion, but  the  teacher  need  not  be  satisfied  with  that  alone.  What  about 
the  stories  the  children  read  or  those  that  are  read  to  them?  Almost  all 
these  can  be  and  should  be  dramatized ;  the  more  children  taking  part 
the  better.  For  instance,  the  story  of  the  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper  can 
be  used  not  only  as  an  ethical  lesson,  but  can  also  be  dramatized  for  drill 
in  the  correction  of  "I  ain't  got  no  .  .  .  ." 

The  story  must  be  made  familiar  to  the  children  by  repeated  readings. 
They  should  be  encouraged  by  questioning  to  build  up  the  play  themselves : 

What  do  you  say  when  you  meet  someone  you  know?  What  did  Mr. 
Beetle  say  when  he  met  Mr.  Grasshopper?  etc. 

The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper. 

Mr.  Beetle.     Good  morning,  Mr.  Grasshopper !    Where  are  you  going  this 

cold  winter's  day? 
Mr.  Grasshopper.     I  am  going  to  Lady  Ant  to  ask  her  for  some  food. 
Mr.  Beetle.     Haven't  you  any  of  your  own? 
Mr.  Grasshopper.     I  haven't  any  of  my  own.     I  think  Lady  Ant  will  give 

me  some. 
Mr.  Beetle.     I  hope  she  will. 
Mr.  Grasshopper.     How  do  you  do,  Lady  Ant? 
Lady  Ant.     It  is  nice  and  cold  now. 
Mr.  Grasshopper.     Yes,  I  am  very  cold  and  hungry  too.     Please  give  me 

something  to  eat? 
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Lady  Ant.     Haven't  you  any  food  stored  away? 

Mr.  Grasshopper.     No.     /  haven't  any. 

Lady  Ant.     Why,  what  have  you  been  doing  all  summer? 

Mr.  Grasshopper.     I  was  singing  all  summer. 

Lady  Ant.     Well,  now  you  may  dance. 

The  story  of  Henny  Penny  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  correction  of 
I  seen,  I  sawn,  I  knowed  it,  I  feeled  it,  and  'ow  (how). 

Henny  Penny. 

Henny  Penny  (in  the  garden).     Goodness,  gracious  me!  the  sky  is  falling. 

I  must  go  and  tell  the  king. 
Ducky  Lucky.     How  do  you  do,  Henny  Penny?    Where  are  you  going:' 
Llenny  Penny.     The  sky  is  falling  and  I  am  going  to  tell  the  king. 
Ducky  Lucky.     Hozv  do  you  know  that  the  sky  is  falling? 
Henny  Penny.     I  saw  it  with  my  eyes  and  I  felt  it  on  my  head. 
Ducky  Lucky.     Oh — oh — oh. 
Henny  Penny.     Will  you  come  with  me? 
Ducky  Lucky.     Yes. 

(So  they  zvalk  until  they  meet  Goosey  Loosey.) 

Goosey  Loosey.     Where  are  you  going,  Henny  Penny  and  Ducky  Lucky? 
Henny  Penny  and  Ducky  Lucky.     Oh !     We  are  going  to  the  king  to  tell 

him  that  the  sky  is  falling. 
Goosey  Loosey.     That  the  sky  is  falling?    How  do  you  know  that? 
Ducky  Lucky.     Why,  Henny  Penny  saw  it  with  her  eyes  and  felt  it  on 

her  head.     Didn't  you,  Henny  Penny? 
Henny  Penny.     Yes,  I  saw  it  with  my  eyes  and  I  felt  it  on  my  head.    Will 

you  come  woth  us? 
Goosey  Loosey.     Yes,  I  will  come  along. 

(So  they  zvalk  until  they  meet  Turkey  Lurkey.) 

Turkey  Lurkey.     Where  are  all  you  people  going? 

Henny  Penny,  Ducky  Lucky  and  Goosey  Loosey.     We  are  going  to  tell  the 

king  the  sky  is  falling. 
Turkey  Lurkey.     The  sky  is  falling!!     How  do  you  know  that? 
Goosey  Loosey.     Henny  Penny  saw  it  with  her  eyes  and  felt  it  on  her  head. 
Henny  Penny.     Yes,  I  was  in  the  garden  eating  worms,  when  all  of  a 

sudden  I  felt  the  sky  on  my  head.     I  also  saw  it  with  my  eyes. 
Turkey  Lurkey.     Dear  me !  dear  me ! 

Henny  Penny.     We  are  going  to  the  king.     Will  you  come  with  us? 
Turkey  Lurkey.     Yes,  thank  you. 

(Then   they  zwlk  until  they  met  Foxy   Woxy.) 

Foxy  Woxy.     Good  morning,  everybody.     Where  are  you  going? 
Henny  Penny,  et  al.    We  are  going  to  tell  the  king  the  sky  is  falling. 
Foxy  Woxy.     Let  me  show  you  the  proper  way. 
Henny  Penny,  et  al.    No.  we  do  not  want  you.    You  would  only  eat  us  up. 
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(At  last  they  come  to  the  king's  palace   [the  teacher's  desk].) 
Henny  Penny.     Oh,  king!  the  sky  is  falling! 
King.     The  sky  is  falling?     How  do  you  know? 
Henny  Penny.     I  saw  it  with  my  eyes  and  felt  it  on  my  head. 
King.     Is  that  so?     Then  here  is  a  bag  of  gold  for  each  one  of  you  and 
thank  you  very  much  for  letting  me  know. 

The  dramatization  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  may  be  used  to  correct 
such  errors  as  "It  is  me." 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Mother.  Here,  Red  Riding  Hood,  take  this  basket  of  fresh  eggs  and  butter 
to  your  grandmother.     Do  not  stop  on  the  way  but  go  straight  there. 

Red  Riding  Hood.     Yes,  mother.     (She  starts.) 

Wolf.     Good  morning,  Red  Riding  Hood.     Where  are  you  going? 

Red  Riding  Hood.  I  am  going  to  bring  this  to  my  grandma,  who  is  very 
sick. 

Wolf.     And  where  does  she  live? 

Red  Riding  Hood.     In  the  red  house  across  the  fields. 

Wolf.     Good  bye. 

(The  wolf  comes  to  the  grandma's  house.    He  knocks.) 

Grandmother.     Who  is  there? 

Wolf.     It  is  I,  little  Red  Riding  Hood.     Let  me  in. 

(He  goes  in.     The  grandma  nuts  to  her  seat  and  the  zvolf  takes  grand- 
ma's place.    Red  Riding  Hood  conies  and  knocks  at  the  door.) 
Wolf.     Who  is  knocking  at  my  door? 
Red  Riding  Hood.     It  is  I,  Grandma,  dear.     Let  me  in,  please. 

(She  goes  in  and  sees  the  zvolf  zvearing  grandma's  clothes.) 

Wolf.     What  have  you  in  that  basket? 

Red  Riding  Hood.     Some  fresh  eggs  and  butter  Mother  sends  you. 

Wolf.     Put  it  on  the  table. 

Red  Riding  Hood.     How  do  you  feel  to-day? 

Wolf.     I  am  very  sick. 

Red  Riding  Hood.     Grandma,  what  big  eyes  you  have ! 

Wolf.     The  better  to  see  you,  my  dear. 

Red  Riding  Hood.     What  big  ears  you  have,  Grandma ! 

Wolf.     The  better  to  hear  you,  my  dear. 

Red  Riding  Hood.     And,  Grandma,  what  big  teeth  you  have! 

Wolf.     The  better  to  eat  you,  my  dear. 

(The  zvolf  jumps  at  Red  Riding  Hood.) 

Red  Riding  Hood.     Help!  help  me!  Mr.  Farmer. 

Parmer.     Who  called  me? 

Red  Riding  Hood.     I  did.     This  Wolf  wants  to  eat  me. 

(Farmer  kills  the  zvolf.) 

Red  Riding  Hood.     Thank  you  very  much. 
Farmer.     Now,  little  girl,  go  back  to  your  mother. 
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The  "Good  Morning"  game  may  be  used  for  the  correction  of  "It  is 
me.  One  child  shuts  her  eyes.  The  teacher  chooses  a  child  to  say  "Good- 
morning."  The  child  with  closed  eyes  tries  to  guess  who  it  was  who  spoke 
to  her.  If  she  guesses,  the  speaker  must  shut  her  eyes.  If  not,  the  child 
named,  answers,  "No,  it  isn't  I."  The  game  is  continued  until  the  correct 
child  is  guessed. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  stories  the  teacher  may  profitably  use. 

The  children  will  themselves  become  valuable  allies  in  the  campaign 
for  correct  speech.  They  will  suggest  subjects  for  dramatization,  they  will 
become  alert  to  correct  each  others  errors,  and  this  foundation  of  discrim- 
inating interest  will  prove  an  excellent  basis  for  the  English  work  of  other 
grades. 


Dramatization  and  Its  Use. 

By  Elizabeth  Jelliffe  Macintire. 

All  teachers  are  familiar  with  the  culture-epoch  theory  nowadays.  It 
has  been  already  proved  of  much  use  pedagogically.  A  knowledge  of 
history  is  therefore  of  definite  use  to  a  good  teacher.  Such  a  knowledge, 
even  if  narrowed  to  the  history  of  literature,  will  often  be  of  avail  in 
presenting  English  lessons.  To  the  neophyte  in  literary  history  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  that  the  English  drama  began  in  the  church 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Education  not  being  public  or  general  in  those 
days,  it  was  difficult  to  bring  before  the  general  public  the  moral  lessons 
of  the  church  with  such  vividness  as  was  desired  until  the  device  was 
adopted  of  presenting  its  lessons  in  action,  visualized,  and  through  either 
well-known  figures  from  the  Bible,  or  fictitious  typical  characters.  These 
miracle  and  morality  plays  were  exceedingly  popular,  and  of  considerable 
effect. 

Nowadays  there  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  drama.  In  many  ways 
the  present  century  is  a  counterpart  of  Elizabethan  days.  We  once  more 
resort  to  visualized  action  to  enforce  our  lessons  and  enliven  our  teaching. 
The  teacher  will  do  well  to  allow  the  pupils  to  act  out,  as  well  as  see 
acted  out,  easy,  simple  dramatization  of  memory  work,  required  reading, 
or  occasional  matter  concerned  with  national  holidays.  Such  lessons  will 
be  long  in  fading,  will  create  pleasure  in  the  learning,  develop  many  facul- 
ties now  left  dormant  by  dryer  methods,  chiefly  that  very  necessary  and 
beautifying  element  in  life,  imagination,  than  whose  elimination,  recent 
methods  of  teaching  have  little  of  more  reason  for  regret  and  reproach, 
and  lay  foundations  for  better  appreciation  of  mature  dramatic  work, 
helping  thus  the  critical  as  well  as  the  creative  faculties. 
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Dramatization — 1  A — 3B. 

By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe. 

A  DRAMATIZED  VERSION  OF  THE  THREE  BEARS— 1A. 

Foreword  :  It  is  now  fully  recognized  that  the  play  impulse  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  of  educational  forces.  Therefore,  it  is  believed  that  the 
acting  of  these  old  stories,  which  so  appeal  to  little  children,  will  not  only 
satisfy  their  personal  interest  in  them — an  essential  factor  in  reading — but 
conduce  to  good  oral  expression  and  animation  in  their  later  reading. 

Moreover,  since  children  love  to  make  believe  and  take  infinite  pleas- 
ure in  exercising  their  imagination,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  have  all 
the  equipment  mentioned  in  the  story ;  for  instance,  in  this  story  of  "The 
Three  Bears,"  there  need  not  be  any  beds  or  bowls  of  porridge,  the  children 
can  easily  make  believe  that  they  are  getting  out  of  bed  and  that  they 
are  eating  porridge.  As  these  stories  are  to  be  acted  out  in  the  class-room, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  appointments  and  appliances  at  hand  be  made  use 
of,  and  that  the  real  stress  be  laid  upon  manner  and  expression.  It  is 
hoped  that  ease  and  confidence  in  speaking  will  be  developed  and  that 
thus  a  sound  foundation  for  future  good  reading  will  be  laid. 

Characters:     Big  Bear,  Middle-sized  Bear,  Little  Bear,  and  Silverhair. 

Act  I. 

Big  Bear.    Brother  bears,  it's  time  to  get  up.     Let  us  hurry. 
Middle-sized  Bear.     Yes,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do  this  morning.     I'll 

get  up  at  once. 
Little  Bear.     I'm  so  sleepy;  but  I'll  get  up,  too. 
Big  Bear.     Let  us  make  our  porridge. 
Middle-sized  Bear.     And  let  us  set  it  out  to  cool,  for  mine  was  too  hot 

yesterday. 
Little  Bear.     Can't  we  take  a  walk  while  it  is  cooling? 
Big  Bear.     Yes,  that's  a  good  plan.     Now,  Little  Bear,  you  set  the  table. 
Middle-sized  Bear.     And  I'll  boil  the  water. 
Big  Bear.     I'll  hand  you  the  box  of  oatmeal. 
Little  Bear.     The  bowls  are  all  on  the  table. 
Middle-sized  Bear.     The  water  is  boiling. 
Big  Bear.     Put  in  the  oatmeal  and  stir. 

Middle-sized  Bear.     It's  nearly  done  now.     Shall  I  set  it  back? 
Big  Bear.     No,  stir  it  a  little  longer  while  I  place  our  chairs. 
Middle-sized  Bear.     Shall  I  pour  it  into  the  bowls? 
Big  Bear.    Yes;  and  then  we'll  go.     (They  go  out.) 

Act  II. 

Silverhair.  What  a  queer  little  house!  What's  this  on  the  table?  It's 
porridge !  And  I'm  so  hungry !  There  are  three  bowls  of  it ;  I'll 
taste  this  in  the  big  bowl.     Oh !  it's  too  hot !     I'll  try  this  one.     Pooh ! 
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it's  cold !  I  wonder  how  this  in  the  little  bowl  will  taste.  Oh !  it's 
good! 
Well,  I  had  a  good  breakfast !  Now,  I'll  try  the  chairs.  One,  two,  three 
of  them,  too!  I'll  try  the  big  one — Oh!  this  is  too  hard!  And  this 
is  too  soft!  Perhaps  the  little  one  will  be  just  right  for  me.  Ah! 
how  comfortable  it  is.  I  could  sit  here  and  rock  all  day  .  .  .  Why ! 
how  heavy  I  must  be — there's  the  bottom  out  of  it !  And  I  hurt 
myself,  too.  Well,  what  else  is  there  here?  Three  beds,  too!  I  can't 
reach  up  to  this  one,  I'll  try  the  next.  What  a  low  one!  I  don't  like 
such  a  low  bed.  I  suppose  the  little  one  will  just  suit  me.  Ah !  it  is 
lovely.     (She  falls  asleep.) 


Act  III. 

Big  Bear.     Somebody  has  been  at  my  porridge ! 

Middle-sized  Bear.     Somebody  has  been  at  my  porridge,  too. 

Little  Bear.     Somebody  has  been  at  my  porridge,  and  has  eaten  it  all  up. 

Big  Bear.     Somebody  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair. 

Middle-sized  Bear.     And  look  at  my  cushion !     It's  all  crushed. 

Little  Bear.     Oh!  oh!  oh!  just  see  my  dear  little  chair!     It's  broken! 

Big  Bear.     This  is  too  much;  we  must  catch  the  thief. 

Middle-sized  Bear.     Let's  look  in  the  beds. 

Little  Bear.    Walk  on  tiptoe! 

Big  Bear.     Somebody's  been  in  my  bed — the  pillow  is  pulled  off. 

Middle-sized  Bear.     Somebody's  been  in  my  bed. 

Little  Bear.     Somebody's  been  in  my  bed,  and  here  she  is  now ! 


(Little  girl  jumps  up  and  runs  away.) 

Big  Bear.     She  needn't  have  run  away;  we  should  not  have  hurt  her. 
Middle-sized  Bear.     We'd  have  been  glad  to  ask  her  to  breakfast. 
Little  Bear.     I  don't  think  she  ought  to  have  eaten  all  my  porridge,  with 

out  asking. 
Big  Bear.     She  was  pretty ! 
Middle-sized  Bear.     I'm  sorry  she's  gone. 
Little  Bear.     She  was  naughty,  though. 
Big  Bear  and  Middle-sized  Bear.     Come,  Little  Brother,  we'll  share  our 

porridge  with  you.     (Curtain  falls.) 

WHERE  THE  WIND  BLOWS*— 1  A. 

*(Note:  It  is  suggested  that  the  pupils  who  repeat  these  lines,  use  appropriate 
gestures,  and  modulate  their  voices  to  express  eagerness,  wonder,  the  sound  of  the 
wind,  and  all  other  phases  of  sound  and  emotion  represented  by  the  poems.) 

{Acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  Macmillan  Co.  for  the  use  of  Stevenson's  and 
Rossetti's  poems  on  "The  Wind"  and  of  Tennyson's  "Lullaby,"  as  printed  in  Baker 
and   Carpenter's   Third    Year   Language   Reader.) 
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Actors:    A  boy  and  a  girl,  and  the  whole  class. 

Boy.     Who  has  seen  the  wind? 
Girl.     Neither  I  nor  you ; 

But  when  the  leaves  hang  trembling 
Boy.     The  wind  is  passing  through. 
Girl.     Who  has  seen  the  wind? 
Boy.     Neither  you  nor  I. 

Girl.     But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads 
Boy.     The  wind  is  passing  by. 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 

And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky 
Girl.     And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass 

Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass. 
Both.    O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 

0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a   song! 
Girl.     I  saw  the  different  things  you  did, 

But  always  you  yourself  you  hid. 
Boy.     I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 

1  could  not  see  yourself  at  all. 
Both.    O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 

O  wind,  that  sings   so  loud  a  song ! 
Boy.     O  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold  ! 

O  blower,  are  you  young  or  old? 
Girl.     Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree, 

Or  just  a  stronger  child  than  me? 
Both.    O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 

O  wind,  that   sings  so  loud  a  song ! 

(Whole  class,  led  by  the  Boy  and  Girl,  sing:) 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea ! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 

Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 
Blow  him  again  to  me ; 

While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one  sleeps. 

TIDDLEDY  WINKS  AND  TIDDLEDY  WEE. 

Boy.  My  name  in  full  is  Tiddledy  Winks. 

Girl.  And  mine  is  Tiddledy  Wee. 

Boy.  I'm  six  years  old. 

Girl.  I'm  just  as  old. 

Both.  So  we  are  twins  you  see. 
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Boy.  Tiddledy  Winks  likes  to  play. 

Girl.  So  does  Tiddledy  Wee. 

Boy.  I  toss  my  ball. 

Girl.  I  dress  my  doll. 

Both.  We're  happy  as  we  can  be. 

Boy.  Tiddledy  Winks  goes  to  school. 

Girl.  So  does  Tiddledy  Wee. 

Boy.  We  learn  to  write. 

Girl.  With  all  our  might. 

Both.  Our  A,  B,  C. 

Boy.  Tiddledy  Winks  writes  a  word. 

Girl.  So  does  Tiddledy  Wee. 

Boy.  The  teacher  shows 

Girl.  How  it  goes. 

Both.  M-e,  me. 

Boy.  Tiddledy  Winks  enjoys  recess. 

Girl.  So  does  Tiddledy  Wee. 

Boy.  We  laugh  and  play. 

Girl.  So  bright  and  gay. 

Both.  We're  foot  and  fancy  free. 

Boy.  Tiddledy  Winks  wants  to  race. 

Girl.  So  does  Tiddledy  Wee. 

Boy.  The  children  run. 

Girl.  Oh  !  what  fun ! 

Both.  We  shout  for  very  glee. 

Boy.  Tiddledy  Winks  wins  the  race. 

Girl.  And  not  Tiddledy  Wee. 

Boy.  But  there's  the  gong! 

Girl.  We'll  sing  our  song 

Both.  From  A  to  X,  Y,  Z. 


A  DRAMATIC  FORM  OF  THE  "HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT"— IB. 
Actors:     Jack,  the  Farmer,  Rat,  Cat,  Dog,  Cow,  Maiden,  Man,   Priest. 
{Jack   is  seen   building  a  large  house   of  blocks.) 

Jack.  I  must  hurry  and  get  this  house  built,  for  the  malt  is  ready  to 
be  put  into  it.  There !  Now  it  is  finished,  and  a  good  house !  I  think  the 
farmer  will  be  pleased.     I  must  hurry  off  to  another  job.     {He  goes  off.) 

Farmer.  So  this  is  the  house  that  Jack  built!  Jack's  a  good  fellow! 
I'll  store  my  malt  in  it  at  once. 
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Rat.  Ah !  This  is  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 
Very  well!     I'll  have  a  good  dinner! 

Cat.  Mieow !  Mieovv !  This  is  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay 
in  the  house  that  Jack  built.  I'll  kill  that  rat;  it's  my  turn  to  have  a  good 
dinner.     (Runs  after  Rat.) 

Dog.  Bow-wow-wow !  Bow-wow ! !  This  is  the  cat  that  killed  the 
rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built.  I'll  attend  to 
that  cat;  I'll  worry  the  life  out  of  her. 

Cozv.  Moo-moo-moo-moo !  This  is  the  dog  that  worried  that  cat 
that  killed  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 
I'll  toss  him  with  my  twisted  horn.    I  wonder  how  he'll  like  that? 

Maiden.  This  is  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn  that  tossed  the  dog 
that  worried  the  cat  that  killed  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the 
house  that  Jack  built.  I'll  have  to  take  her  away  and  milk  her.  Come 
Bossy  !     Come  Bossy ! 

Man.  This  is  the  maiden  all  forlorn  that  milked  the  cow  with  the 
twisted  horn  that  tossed  the  dog  that  worried  the  cat  that  killed  the  rat 
that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built.    I  think  I'll  kiss  her. 

Priest.  This  is  the  man  all  tattered  and  torn  that  kissed  the  maiden 
all  forlorn  that  milked  the  cow  with  the  twisted  horn  that  tossed  the 
dog  that  worried  the  cat  that  killed  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in 
the  house  that  Jack  built. 

We'll  have  a  wedding;  I'll  marry  the  maiden  and  the  man. 

(He  joins  their  hands  together.) 

I  am  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn,  waked  by  the  cock  that  crowed 
in  the  moon;  I've  married  the  man  all  tattered  and  torn  that  kissed  the 
maiden  all  forlorn  that  milked  the  cow  with  the  twisted  horn  that  tossed 
the  dog  that  worried  the  cat  that  killed  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay 
in  the  house  that  Jack  buil. 

Farmer.  I'm  the  farmer  sowing  corn.  I  keep  the  cock  that  crowed  in 
the  morn  and  waked  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn  that  married  the  man 
all  tattered  and  torn  that  kissed  the  maiden  all  forlorn  that  milked  the 
cow  with  the  twisted  horn  that  tossed  the  dog  that  worried  the  cat  that 
killed  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

(Note — As  he  sums  it  all  up,  each  actor  bows  as  he  mentions  him 
or  her,  and  they  go  off  the  stage  in  pairs,  the  farmer  and  the  priest,  the* 
man  and  the  maid,  the  cow  and  the  dog,  the  cat  and  the  rat. 

IN  FLOWER  LAND— IB.* 

(Material  taken  from  Nature-Study,  Syllabus,  Spring  Term,  and  from 
First  Year  Readers.) 

'Easter  Lily.  Pansy. 

Violet.  Pussy  Willow  and 

Daisy.  M-ary. 

.Clover. 


Across :« 


(Children  carrying  the  flower  they  represent.) 
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*(I  am  indebted  to  the  Baker-Carpenter-Dulon  Primer,  published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  for  the  use  of  the  poem,  "The  Leed"  ;  to  Spauld- 
ing  and  Bryce's  "A  First  Reader"  (Newson  &  Co.)  ;  for  "Summer  is 
Coming"  and  "Little  White  Lily";  to  Brooks's  Third  Year  Reader  (Amer- 
ican Book  Co.)   for  a  couplet  from  the  poem  of  "Clovers." — E.  K.  J.) 

All- 
in  the  heart  of  a  seed, 
Buried  deep,  so  deep, 
A  dear,  little  plant 
Lay  fast  asleep. 

"Wake,"  said  the  sunshine, 
"And  creep  to  the  light." 
"Wake,"  said  the  voice 
Of  the  raindrop  bright. 

The  little  plant  heard, 
And  it  rose  to  see 
What  the  wonderful 
Outside  world  might  be. 
Pussy  Willow — 

Summer  is  coming !     Summer  is  coming  ! 

How  do  you  think  I  know? 
I  found  some  pussy  willows, 
So  I  know  it  must  be  so. 
Violet — 

Summer  is  coming !     Summer  is  coming ! 

This  I  know  very  well, 
For  I  found  a  sweet  blue  violet, 
And  that  is  how  I  tell. 
Daisy — They  call  me  the  day's  eye. 
Pansy — And  pansies  are  for  thoughts,  you  know. 
Clover — 

The  clovers  have  no  time  to  play : 
They  feed  the  cows  and  make  the  hay. 


Lily- 


All- 


Thanks  to  the  sunshine, 

Thanks  to  the  rain. 
Little  White  Lily 

Is  happy  again. 

Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary, 

How  does  your  garden  grow? 

With  silver  bells. 

And  cockle  shells, 

And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row. 
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Mary —  Willows   tall,   and    violets   small, 

And  daisies,  in  my  garden  grow, 
With  lily  bells 
And  clover  shells 
And  pretty  pansies  in  a  row. 

All —  Oh  !  all  the  earth  is  now  awake, 

Birds  are  flitting  through  the  air. 
Bees  will  soon  their  honey  make. 
There's  joy  and  sunshine  everywhere. 

{Based  on  Hoivers  mentioned  in  the  Nature-Study  Syllabus — Fall  Term.) 

'Golden  Rod. 
Aster. 
Geranium. 
Chrysanthemum. 
Burdock. 
(Holding  the  flowers  they  typify.) 


Flower-Children,  < 


Golden  Rod- 


Aster — 


I'm  the  gay  Sir  Golden  Rod — 
I'm  tall  and  full  of  power. 

My  yellow  head  I  gravely  nod, 
For  I'm  the  national  flower. 

I'm  Miss  Aster,  as  you  know ; 

I've  gowns  of  every  hue ; 
And  when  the  leaves  begin  to  go, 

I  come  to  gladden  you. 


Geranium — 


I'm  the  red  geranium, 

I  glow  with   life  and  light. 
And  here's  the  tall  chrysanthemum 

In  purple,  pink,  and  white. 
Chrysanthemum  (wearing  yellow)  — 

I'm  cousin  to  Miss  Aster  there, 

Though  larger,  as  you  see ; 
And  when  my  yellow  gown  I  wear, 

I'm  proud  as  I  can  be. 


Burdock — 


All— 


Master  Burdock,  if  you  please, 

Come  to  greet  you  all ! 
My  coat  is  rough,  lest  I  should   freeze, 

For  Winter  follows  Fall. 

Geranium,   Aster,   Golden  Rod, 

Burdock.   Chrysanthemum ! 
Our  roots  lie   far  beneath  the   sod 

Yet   upward   we   have  come. 
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And  though  we  lack  the  fragrant  smel! 

Of   Spring  and  Summer  flowers, 
Our  colors  gay  will  do  as  well 

To  brighten  Autumn  hours. 


NURSERY   ROAD— 2A. 

(  Three  little  girls  with  dolls. 
The  Rock-a-by  Lady. 
\ctors:^  Boy  named  Louis. 
Nurse. 
Three  little  girls  (rocking  their  dolls). 

"Hush-a-bye  baby 

On  the  tree-top. 
When  the  wind  blows 

The  cradle  will  rock. 
When  the  bough  bends, 
The  cradle  will  fall, 
Down  will  come  baby, 
Cradle  and  all." 
First  little  girl.     Is  your  dollie  asleep? 
Second  little  girl.     Sh !     Sh ! 

"The  Rock-a-by  Lady  from  Hush-a-by  Street 
Comes  stealing;  comes  creeping. 
Third  little  girl. 

The  poppies  they  hang  from  her  head  to  her  feet, 
And  each  has  a  dream  that  is  tiny  and  fleet." 
Three  little  girls. 

"Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Thy  father  watches  his  sheep ; 
Thy  mother  is  shaking  the  dreamland  tree, 
And  down  comes  a  little  dream  on  thee. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 

The  large  stars  are  the  sheep ; 

The  little  stars  are  the  lambs,  I  guess ; 

The  gentle  moon  is  the  shepherdess. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep." 
First  little  girl.     Let  us  lay  our  babies  down  and  say  our  new  prayer. 
Second  little  girl.     Yes ;  they  are  asleep  now. 
Third  little  girl.     And  our  dollies  can't  talk,  so  we  must  say  the  prayer 

for  them. 
Three  little  girls.     "Now  the  day  is  over, 
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Night  is  drawing  nigh, 
Shadows  of  the  evening 

Steal  across  the  sky. 
Through  the  long  night  watches 

May  thine  angels  spread 
Their  white  wings  above  me, 
Watching  round  my  bed." 
First  little  girl.     Here  comes  Louis  with  his  drum ! 
Second  little  girl.     Oh!  dear!     He'll  wake  our  dollies. 
Third  little  girl.     Boys  are  so  noisy ! 
Louis.     Hello,  girls !     I've  had  a  grand  march. 
Girls.     Sh !    Sh ! 
Louis.     Why  must  I  "sh"? 
Girls.     Our  dollies  are  asleep. 
Louis.     Pooh !  your  dollies  can't  hear ! 
They're  just  like  Matilda  Jane. 

"Matilda,  darling,  when  I  call, 
You  never  seem  to  hear  at  all. 
I  shout  with  all  my  might  and  main ; 
But  you're  so  deaf,  Matilda  Jane." 
First  little  girl.     Well,  our  dollies  are  like  Matilda  Jane;   for  don't  you 

remember  how  it  ends? 
Three  little  girls. 

"Matilda  Jane,  you  needn't  mind : 
For  though  you're  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 
There's  someone  loves  you,  it  is  plain, 
And  that  is  I,  Matilda  Jane." 
Louis.     Oh !  well,  come  on  and  let's  build  a  block  house. 
First  little  girl.     Let's  build  a  castle. 
Second  little  girl.     I'd  rather  build  a  little  cottage. 
Third  little  girl.     And  I  suppose  Louis  would  rather  build  a  fort. 
Louis.     Oh !  well,  you  play  with  the  blocks  and  build  anything  you  like. 
I'd  rather  gallop  up  and  down  with  my  horse. 

"Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury  Cross 
To  see  what  Tommy  can  buy; 
A  penny  white  loaf,  a  penny  white  cake, 
And  a  two-penny  apple  pie." 

"I  had  a  little  pony. 

His  name  was  Dapple  Gray, 
I  lent  him  to  a  lady 
To  ride  a  mile  away. 

She  whipped  him,  she  lashed  him, 

She  rode  him  through  the  mire. 
I  would  not  lend  my  pony  now 

For  all  that  lady's  hire." 
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Nurse.  Master  Louis,  it's  time  to  come  to  the  nursery  and  get  your  sup- 
per before  going  to  bed. 

Louis.     Why,  nursie,  I'm  sure  it  can't  be  time  yet. 

Nurse.  It  is,  Master  Louis.  Come  now,  pick  up  your  blocks,  and  put 
away  your  toys  and  I'll  read  a  story  to  you  when  you  are  snug  in  bed. 

Louis.     Will  you  read,  "My  bed  is  a  boat"? 

Nurse.     I  read  that,  last  night,  don't  you  remember? 

Louis.     But  I  want  to  hear  it  again,  Nursie. 

Nurse.  Very  well !  I  see  that  the  girls  are  picking  up  your  blocks,  so  you 
put  away  your  drum  and  your  pony,  and  come  along. 

Louis.     But  Nursie — 

"And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue, 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play, 
To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day?" 

Nurse.     O,  Master  Louis !  Master  Louis !  you'll  be  the  death  of  me ! 
Girls.     We  call  him  rhyming  Louis,  Nurse. 

Nurse.     And  that's  a  good  name  for  him !     He's  forever  saying  verses. 
Girls.     Nurse,  please  read  here,  so  we  can  listen,  too,  won't  you? 
Nurse.     Well,  I'll  get  his  bread  and  milk  and  bring  it  here ;  then  I'll  read 
while  he's  eating  his  supper 

"My  bed  is  like  a  little  boat; 

Nurse  helps  me  in  when  I  embark ; 
She  girds  me  in  my  sailor's  coat 
And  starts  me  in  the  dark. 

At  night  I  go  on  board  and  say 

Good  night  to  all  my  friends  on  shore; 

I  shut  my  eyes  and  sail  away 
And  see  and  hear  no  more. 

And  sometimes  things  to  bed  I  take 

As  prudent  sailors  have  to  do ; 
Perhaps  a  slice  of  wedding  cake, 

Perhaps  a  toy  or  two. 

All  night  across  the  dark  we  steer ; 

But  when  the  day  returns  at  last, 
Safe  in  my  room,  beside  the  pier, 

I  find  my  vessel  fast." 

Louis.    Where's  my  piece  of  cake,  Nursie? 

Nurse.     It's  there.  Master  Louis,  rolled  up  in  a  paper  napkin. 
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Louis.  You're  a  good  Nursie!  You  don't  forget,  do  you?  That's  for  me 
to  take  to  my  bed-boat;  and  I'll  take  my  ball  on  a  string;  I  can  play 
with  that  in  the  morning. 

Girls.  Nurse,  please  read  us  about  the  daisies,  won't  you?  Louis  hasn't 
finished  his  supper  yet. 

Nurse.     Yes ;  that's  a  pretty  piece,  too, 

"At  evening,  when  I  go  to  bed, 
I  see  the  stars  shine  overhead. 
They  are  the  little  daisies  white 
That  dot  the  meadows  of  the  night. 

And  often,  while  I'm  dreaming  so, 
Across  the  sky  the  moon  will  go. 
She  is  a  lady,  sweet  and  fair, 
Who  comes  to  gather  daisies  there. 

For  when  at  morning  I  arise, 

There's  not  a  star  left  in  the  skies. 

She's  picked  them  all  and  dropped  them  down 

Into  the  meadows  of  the  town." 

Louis  and  the  girls.     Ah  !  that's  lovely  !     Read  some  more,  Nursie ! 
Nurse.     No,  children,  not  any  more  to-night.     Come,  Louis,  say  good-night 
to  your  sisters. 

Louis.  "Good  night!     Sleep  tight! 

Wake  up  bright 
In  the  morning  light 
To  do  what's  right 
With  all  your  might." 

You'll  read  me  "The  Land  of  Counterpane"  when  I  get  in  bed,  won't  you, 
Nursie?     (They  go  out  first,  and  the  girls  afterwards.) 

(Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Newson  &  Co.  for  permission  to  use 
the  German  lullaby.  ''Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep,"  published  in  Spaulding-Bryce's 
Second  Reader;  to  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company  for  the  use  of  S.  Bar- 
ing Gould's  prayer,  published  in  The  Horace  Mann  Second  Reader;  and 
for  the  use  of  Lewis  Carroll's  "Matilda  Jane,"  in  the  Horace  Mann  Third 
Reader,  as  well  as  for  F.  D.  Sherman's  "The  Daisies"  in  the  same  reader; 
to  The  Macmillan  Co.  for  the  use  of  Stevenson's  poem,  "My  Bed  is  like  a 
Boat,"  published  in  Baker  and  Carpenter's  Third  Reader;  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican Book  Company  for  the  use  of  Eugene  Field's  "Rack-a-by  Lady," 
published  in  Brooks's  Second  Reader.  I  am  also  indebted  to  the  memory 
gems  given  in  the  English  syllabus  for  the  grades.      E.  K.  Jelliffe.) 
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THE   RAINBOW— 2A. 


Actors  :  - 


Seven  tiny  little  girls. 
Jennie,  his  sister. 
Harry,  a  little  boy. 


Jennie.  O,  Harry !  come  and  look  out  the  window  at  the  rain. 

Harry.  I  don't  want  to  see  it !  I  don't  like  the  rain. 

Jennie.  Oh!  don't  you,  Harry?  I  like  to  watch  the  pretty  little  round 
drops. 

Harry.  I  want  to  go  out  to  play  and  I  can't  while  it  is  raining. 

Jennie.  I  think  it  is  only  a  shower;  it  will  soon  be  over.    Come  and  look! 

Harry.  The  drops  are  pretty. 

Jennie.  Raindrops  and  dewdrops  must  be  brothers  and  sisters,  I  think. 

JIarry.  Just  like  you  and  me. 

Jennie.  I  think  the  rain  has  feet. 

Harry.  Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing! 

Jennie.  Listen !  don't  you  hear  them  patter  ? 

Harry.  It  does  sound  like  feet. 

Jennie.  Yes,  like  our  bare  feet  when  we  run  down  stairs  to  kiss  papa  and 
mama  good-night. 

Harry.  See  the  flowers  drink  and  drink ! 

Jennie.  They  must  be  very  thirsty. 

Harry.  I  suppose  the  flowers  are  glad  when  it  rains. 

Jennie.  You're  not  cross  now,  are  you,  Harry? 

Harry.  No,  I  see  that  the  rain  is  needed. 

Jennie.  Oh !  look !  the  sun  is  coming  out ;  and  there's  a  rainbow,  a  rain- 
bow !     Isn't  it  lovely? 

Harry.  Where  is  it? 

Jennie.  Opposite  the  sun !     See !  See ! 

(The  seven  tiny  girls  dressed  to  represent  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
have  entered  very  quietly  and  stand  in  a  semi-circle  at  the  back  of  the" 
stage. ) 

Seven  tiny  girls.  We  are  the  Rainbow  Babies — 

Red  and  Yellow  and  Blue — 

We  are  the  Rainbow  Babies 
Dressed  in  every  hue. 
First  little  girl.     I  am  Red — rosy  Red; 

I'm  cheerful,  bright,  and  gay. 
Second  little  ?irl.     And  I  am  sister  to  the  Red, 

I  give  an  Orange  ray. 
Third  little  girl.     I  am  Yellow;  you  must  know, 

I  give  both  heat  and  light. 
Fourth  little  girl.     I  am  Green,  like  things  that  grow, 

And  make  the  earth  so  bright. 
Fifth  little  girl.     I  am  Blue,  tender  and  true, 

The  color  of  violets  shy. 
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Sixth  little  girl.     And  Indigo's  a  deeper  hue, 

Like  purple  mountains  high. 
Seventh  little  girl.     I'm  Violet,  the  last,  'tis  true, 

Yet  binding  all  together, 
I've  some  of  red  and  some  of  blue 

In  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Seven  tiny  girls.     We  are  the  Rainbow  Babies, 

Red  and  Yellow  and  Blue. 
We  are  the  Rainbow  Babies, 

Dressed  in  every  hue. 

(They  go  out.) 

Jennie.     Oh !  the  rainbow's  gone. 

Harry.  It  was  the  prettiest  one  I  ever  saw. 

Jennie.  How  many  colors  did  you  see? 

Harry.  I  think  there  were  six. 

Jennie.  I  counted  five. 

Harry.  I  saw  Red,  Orange,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue,  and  Violet. 

Jennie.  There  was  a  deep  blue,  too,  almost  a  purple. 

Harry.  That  makes  seven,  then. 

Jennie.  I  forgot  the  Orange  and  Violet. 

Harry.  Let's  say  them  as  they  were. 

Both.     Red,  Orange,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue,  Indigo,  and  Violet. 

Harry.  I  wish  the  rainbow  would  come  again. 

Jennie.  So  do  I.     But,  see !  the  rain  is  over. 

Harry.  Come  then,  let  us  go  out  to  play.     (They  go  out.) 

A  MOTHER  GOOSE  CHRISTMAS*— 2B. 

Actors:  Santa  Clans,  Airs.  Santa,  Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe,  Little 
Boy  Blue,  Jack  and  Jill,  Little  Miss  Muffet,  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  Little 
Bo  Peep,  Jack  Horner,  Nanny  Etticoat,  Tommy  Tucker,  Mary  Lamb, 
Yankee  Doodle,  Little  Jumping  Joan,  Curly  Locks,  "I"  Georgie  Porgie, 
John  Smith,  Bobby  Shaftoe,  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  Dog,  the  North 
Wind. 

Act  I. 

Santa.    Mrs.  Santa,  Mrs.  Santa,  I'm  ready  to  start.  Where  is  the  list  with 

the  children's  names? 
Mrs.  Santa.     I  have  just  finished  copying  it,  Santa.     My!  what  a  number 

of  letters  we  had  this  year! 
Santa.     Read  the  names,  Mrs.   Santa,  please,  and  I'll  see  if  I  have  put 

everything  in  my  bag. 

(Note:  This  play  may  be  shortened  by  leaving  out  Act  I.  and  interlude,  and 
beginning  in  medias  res,  vAth  Act  II.) 

(Pupils  from  several  classes  might  co-operate  in  presenting  the  zvhole  plav. 
E.  K.  J.) 
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Mrs.  Santa.     The  Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe. 

Santa.    Yes,  I've  sent  her  by  express  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

Mrs.  Santa.     And  what  have  you  for  Little  Boy  Blue? 

Santa.     I  have  the  new  horn  he  wrote  about. 

Mrs.  Santa.     Good!     And  have  you  a  pail  for  Jack  and  Jill? 

Santa.    The  pail  for  Jack,  and  a  package  of  brown  paper  for  Jill. 

Mrs.  Santa.     You  dear,  old  Santa,  how  thoughtful  you  are!     Well,  next 

is  Little  Miss  Muffet.     What  have  you  for  her — a  turret? 
Santa.     No,  I  have  a  pretty  silver  cup  for  her. 
Mrs.  Santa.     Oh !     I'm  glad  of  that,  for  she's  a  dear  little  thing.     I  hope 

you  haven't  forgotten  Wee  Willie  Winkie. 
Santa.     I  had  a  cane  for  him;  but,  dear  me!  where  is  it?     I  can't  seem  to 

find  it  in  this  bag.     Oh!  I  remember!     I  laid  it  on  the  windowsill  out 

of  harm's  way,  lest  it  should  be  broken. 
Mrs.  Santa.     I'll  get  it,  Santa,  I'll  get  it ;  don't  you  worry.     Here  it  is, 

and  we'll  stick  it  in  the  bag  lengthwise,  now  it  will  be  safe.     Next 

comes  Little  Bo-Peep — you  gave  her  a  beautiful  new  crook  last  year, 

what  have  you  for  her,  this  time? 
Santa.     You'll  never  guess.     Ha-ha-ha !       I  have  a  bunch  of  tails  for  her 

poor  lost  sheep. 
Mrs.  Santa.     And  that  greedy  Little  Jack  Horner !     I  suppose  he  wants 

another  pie. 
Santa.     Yes ;  but  I'm  playing  a  joke  on  him.     I'm  taking  him  a  new-fash- 
ioned pie ;  it's  named  after  him — the  Jack  Horner  Pie. 
Mrs.  Santa.    What  is  it  like,  Santa? 
Santa.     It's  a  make-believe  pie,  covered  with  paper  and  there's  a  present 

for  every  one  in  it.    Each  one  pulls  a  string  and  out  come  the  presents. 
Mrs.  Santa.     That  is  grand !     Did  you  think  of  anything  for  that  bright 

little  Nancy  Etticoat? 
Santa.    Yes ;  I  have  a  new  candle  shade  for  her.     She'll  call  it  a  petticoat, 

I  suppose. 
Mrs.  Santa.    Have  you  Tommy  Tucker's  knife? 
Santa.     Yes ;  a  five-bladed  one. 
Mrs.  Santa.     Next  is  Yankee  Doodle. 
Santa.     I've  a  feather  for  his  cap. 
Mrs.  Santa.     Have  you  a  ribbon  for  Mary's  lamb? 
Santa.     Oh !  yes,  indeed.     I'd  never  forget  that. 
Airs.  Santa.     I've  made  a  cushion  for  Curly  Locks.     Here  it  is. 
Santa.     I  do  believe  I've  forgotten  Georgie  Porgie.     What  shall  I  do? 
Mrs.  Santa.    Oh !  he  must  have  his  puddin',  as  he  calls  it.     I  made  several. 

Here  is  one  for  him ;  I've  tied  it  up  with  a  ribbon. 
Santa.     Dear  Airs.  Santa,  I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  without  you ! 
Mrs.  Santa.    Have  you  a  new  harness  for  the  dapple  gray  pony  for  the  little 

boy? 
Santa.     Yes.     And  I've  a  horse-shoe  for  John  Smith.     May  it  bring  him 

good  luck.     Ha  ha! 
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Mrs.  Santa.     Then,  there's  only  the  marrowbone  for   Mother  Hubbard's 

poor  dog,  I  think. 
Santa.     And  the  silver  buckle  for  Bobby  Shaftoe ! 
Mrs.  Santa.     Oh!  yes;  it  would  never  do  to  leave  Sir  Bobby  out. 
Santa.     I  think  that's  all,  now.     Will  you  pin  the  list   in   my   cap,   Mrs. 

Santa,  while  I  go  to  harness  the  reindeer?     I  must  have  the  list  for 

that  cross  Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe,  or  else  she'll  get  the  presents  all 

mixed. 
Mrs.  Santa.     O,  Santa !     We've  left  out  the  doll  for  Little  Jumping  Joan. 

I'll  stick  it  in.     And,  now,  hurry  Santa  dear,   for  I  saw  Jack  Frost 

go  by,  paving  the  way  for  your  sleigh. 
Santa.     Well,  I'm  off.     Good-bve  .... 

"Up,  Dasher !    Up,  Dancer !    Up,  Prancer  and  Vixen  ! 
On,  Comet !     On,  Cupid  !     On,  Dunder  and  Blitzen !" 

Interlude. 

(Reading  or  recitation  of  "'Twos  the  night  before  Christmas.") 

'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas  when  all  through  the  house 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse ; 

The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care, 

In  hopes  that  Saint  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there; 

The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds, 

While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  in  their  heads ; 

And  mamma  in  her  kerchief,  and  I  in  my  cap, 

Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter's  nap, 

When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter, 

I  sprang  from  my  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash, 

Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash. 

The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow 

Gave  a  luster  of  midday  to  objects  below. 

When  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear 

But  a  miniature  sleigh  and  eight  tiny  reindeer, 

With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 

I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 

More  rapid  than  eagles,  his  coursers  they  came, 

And  he  whistled  and  shouted  and  called  them  by  name : 

Now,  Dasher !     Now,  Dancer !     Now,  Prancer  and  Vixen  ! 

On,  Comet !    On,  Cupid  !  On,  Dunder  and  Blitzen  ! 

To  the  top  of  the  porch,  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 

Now,  dash  away,  dash  away,  dash  away  all ! 

As  dry  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly, 

When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  sky, 

So  up  to  the  housetop  the  coursers  they  flew, 

With  a  sleigh  full  of  toys,  and  St.  Nicholas,  too, 

And  then,  in  a  twinkling,  I  heard  on  the  roof 

The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof. 
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As  I  drew  in  my  head  and  was  turning  around, 

Down  the  chimney,  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound. 

He  was  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 

And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and  soot; 

A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back, 

And  he  looked  like  a  peddler  just  opening  his  pack. 

His  eyes,  how  they  twinkled !     His  dimples,  how  merry ! 

His  cheeks  were  like  roses ;  his  nose  like  a  cherry ; 

His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow, 

And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow. 

The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth, 

And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 

He  was  chubby  and  plump — a  right  jolly  old  elf, 

And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him  in  spite  of  myself. 

A  wink  of  his  eye,  and  a  twist  of  his  head, 

Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread. 

He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work, 

And  filled  all  the  stockings;  then  turned  with  a  jerk, 

And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 

And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose ; 

He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle 

And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle. 

But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 

Happy  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good-night ! 

(From  the  Progressive  Road  to  Reading — Book  3 — Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.) 

North  Wind. 

"The  North  Wind  doth  blow,  and  we  shall  have  snow, 
And  what  will  the  children  do  then, 

Poor  things !" 
In  Santa's  cap  the  list  was  pinned, 
So  now  I'll  blow  my  fiercest  wind, 

And  off  'twill  go! 
The  North  Wind  doth  blow,  and  we  shall  have  snow, 
So  what  will  the  children  do  now, 

Poor  things ! 

Act  II. 

Old  Woman. 

I'm  the  Old  Woman  who  lives  in  a  shoe, 

I  have  so  many  children,  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

I've  just  given  them  broth  without  any  bread, 

And  I've  whipped  them  all  soundly  and  put  them  to  bed. 

If  Santa  but  knew  I  live  in  a  shoe, 

And  have  so  many  children,  I  don't  know  what  to  do, 

I'm  sure  he  would  send  me  a  house  that  is  good, 

And  gifts  for  the  children,  and  plenty  of  food. 
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Santa. 

Old  Woman,  Old  Woman,  how  do  you  do? 

Did  you  think  for  a  moment  that  I'd  forget  you? 

The  House  that  Jack  built  is  now  on  its  way, 

I'd  have  brought  it  along,  but  'twas  too  big  for  the  sleigh. 
Old  Woman. 

O,  Santa,  dear  Santa,  you're  the  best  of  men, 

I'll  never  be  ugly  and  cross,   again. 

I'll  kiss  the  dear  children,  when  I  put  them  to  bed, 

And  with  their  warm  broth,  I'll  give  them  some  bread. 
Santa. 

That's  right,  Old  Woman,  but  now  I  must  run. 

Here  are  gifts  for  the  children,  every  one. 

I've  lost  my  cap  in  which  was  the  list, 

But  I  think  you'll  find  not  one  is  missed. 
Old  Woman. 

Children,  wake  up,  'tis  Christmas  day, 

The  time  to  be  merry,  jolly,  and  gay ! 

Santa's  just  gone — you  may  hear  his   chimes. 

You'll  get  your  gifts  as  you  say  your  rhymes. 
(Children  enter,  in  pairs:  Mary  Lamb  and  Bobby  Shaftoe;  Jack  and 
Jill;  Jumping  Joan,  alone;  Little  Miss  Muffet  and  Tommy  Tucker,  Curly 
Locks  and  Jack  Horner  ;  Nanny  Etticoat  and  Little  Boy  Blue  ;  Wee  Willie 
Winkie  and  Little  Bo-Peep;  Georgie  Porgie  and  "I" ;  Yankee  Doodle  and 
John  Smith;  Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  Dog.) 
Mary  Lamb. 

Bobby  Shaftoe's  going  to  sea, 

Silver  buckles  on  his  knee, 

He'll  come  back  and  marry  me, 

Pretty  Bobby  Shaftoe. 
Old  Woman.    Here's  a  silver  buckle.    Mary,  will  you  give  it  to  Bobbie? 
Bobby  Shaftoe. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow, 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went, 

The  lamb  was  sure  to  go. 
Old  Woman.     I  think  this  pretty  ribbon  is  for  Mary's  lamb.     Please  give 

it  to  her,  Bobby. 
Bobby  Shaftoe. 

What  makes  the  lamb  love  Mary  so, 

I  hear  the  children  cry. 

O,  Mary  loves  the  lamb  you  know, 

And  that's  the  reason  why. 

Mary.  Bobby  Shaftoe's  brave  and  fair, 

Combing  down  his  yellow  hair. 
He's  my  love  forever  more, 
Pretty  Bobby  Shaftoe. 
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Jack  and  Jill. 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 

To  fetch  a  pail  of  water ; 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown, 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 
Old  Woman.    Here,  Jack,  is  a  new  pail  for  you ;  and  Jill,  there's  a  package 

of  brown  paper  for  you. 
Jumping  Joan. 

Here  am  I,  little  Jumping  Joan, 

When  nobody's  with  me, 

I'm   always  alone. 
Old  Woman.     Joan,  here's  a  doll  for  you. 
Jumping  Joan. 

O,  I'll  never  be  alone  again. 

Dear  Dolly!     Dear  Dolly! 
Tommy  Tucker   {holding  Miss  Muffct's  hand). 

Little  Miss   Muffet 

She  sat  on  a  tuffet, 

Eating  of   curds  and   whey. 

There  came  a  black  spider 

And  sat  down  beside  her, 

Which  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away. 
Little  Miss  Muffet. 

Little  Tom  Tucker 

Sings   for  his  supper; 

What  shall  he  eat? 

White  bread  and  butter; 

How  will  he  cut  it, 

Without  e'er  a  knife? 

How  will  he  be  married, 

Without  e'er  a  wife? 
Old  Woman.     Tommy,  Santa  Clans  has  sent  you  a  knife. 
Tommy  Tucker.    And  bye  and  bye  I'll  get  a  wife. 
Old  Woman. 

O,  Little  Miss  Muffet,  I  see  no  tuffet, 

But  here's  a  silver  cup  so  gay, 

In  which  to  put  your  curds  and  whey. 
Jack  Horner  (with  Curly  Locks). 

Curly  Locks!  Curly  Locks!  wilt  thou  be  mine? 

Thou  shalt  not  wash  dishes  nor  vet  feed  the  swine, 

But  sit  on  a  cushion  and  sew  a  fine  seam, 

And   feed   upon   strawberries,   sugar  and   cream. 

Curly  Locks. 

Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a  corner, 

Eating  a  Christmas  pie; 

He  put  in  his  thumb,  and  pulled  out  a  plum, 

And  said,  "What  a  good  boy  am  I !" 
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Old   Woman.     Curly  Locks,   I   think  this   cushion  must  be   for  you;   and 
Jack  Horner,  there's  a  new  kind  of  pie   for  you,   which  you   are  to 
share  with  all  the  children.     I'll  put  it  on  the  table  till  bye  and  bye. 
Nanny  Etticoat  (with  Little  Boy  Blue).     I'll  read  you  a  riddle,  now  guess, 
if  you   can : 

Little  Nanny  Etticoat 
In  a  white  petticoat 
And  a  red  nose ; 
The  longer  she  stands, 
The  shorter  she  grows. 
Little  Boy  Blue.     Oh !     I  never  can  guess.     Please  tell  me. 
Old   Woman.     Santa  has   guessed,    Boy   Blue,   for   see   what  he   has   sent 

Nanny — a  pretty  new  candle-shade. 
Boy  Blue.     Oh !     I  see,  I  see.    The  candle  has  a  white  petticoat. 
Nanny  Etticoat.     Yes,  and  when  the  candle  burns,  it  has  a  red  nose. 
Old  Woman.    And,  of  course,  it  grows  shorter  as  it  is  used.     Now,  Little 

Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn. 
Wee  Willie  Winkle  (clasping  Bo  Peep's  hand). 

Little  Willie  Winkie  runs  through  the  town, 
Upstairs  and  downstairs  in  his  night-gown, 
Rapping  at  the  window,  crying  through  the  lock, 
"Are  the  children  in  their  beds?  for  now  it's  eight  o'clock." 
Old  Woman. 

Little  Willie  Winkie's  cane, 
To  rap  upon  the  window-pane. 
Willie  Winkie. 

Thank  you,  Old  Woman, 

I'm  glad  of  the  cane, 
For  I  broke  my  last 
In  Jack  Frost's  lane. 
Old  Woman.     And  what  shall  we  give  to  Little  Bo-Peep? 

Bo-Peep.     O !  Little  Bo-Peep  has  lost  her  sheep 

And  can't  tell  where  to  find  them ; 

Leave  them   alone,   and   they'll   come  home, 

And  bring  their  tails  behind  them. 

But  when  up  I  took  my  little  crook, 

Determined   for  to  find  them, 

I  found  them  indeed,  but  it  made  my  heart  to  bleed, 

For  they'd  left  their  tails  behind  them. 
Old  Woman. 

Here  are  some  tails,   Little   Bo-Peep 

For  all  your  tired  little  sheep. 
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1   had  a  little  pony, 

His  name  was  Dapple-gray, 
I    lent  him  to  a  lady. 

To  ride  a  mile  away ; 
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She  whipped  him,  she  slashed  him, 
She  rode  him  through  the  mire; 

I  would  not  lend  my  pony  now 
For  all  the  lady's  hire. 
Old  Woman. 

Here's  a  bright  new  harness  for  your  dear  Dapple-gray, 

But  do  not  lend  him  to  the  lady  to  ride  a  mile  away. 
"I." 

O,  thank  you,  Old  Woman ! 

You're  as  dear  as  you're  old, 

And  Santa  is  as  good  as  gold ! 

Old  Woman.    And  Georgie  Porgie,  puddin'  and  pie,  what  do  you  get? 

Georgie  Porgie.     A  puddin',  I   hope. 

Old  Woman.     Yes,  here  it  is.     And  now   don't  kiss  the  girls  and  make 

them  cry. 
Yankee  Doodle. 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town, 

Riding  on   a   pony ; 
He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  hat, 
And  called  him   Macaroni. 

Old  Woman.     I  think,  Master  Doodle,  your  feather  looks  bedraggled ;  but 

behold !     Santa  has  sent  you  a  new  one. 
Yankee  Doodle.     Good !     I  need  one. 

Old  Woman.     And  who  is  this  good  fellow  that  now  approaches? 
Yankee  Doodle.     Why,  John  Smith,  of  course,  don't  you  know  him? 
Old  Woman.     To  be  sure,  to  be  sure!     Is  John  Smith  within? 
John  Smith.     Yes,  that  he  is. 
Old  Woman.     Can  he  set  a  shoe? 
John  Smith. 

Ay,  marry,  two. 

Here  a  nail,  there  a  nail, 

Tick,  tack,  too. 

Old  Woman.    Your  Christmas  present  is  a  horse-shoe,  Master  Smith. 

John  Smith.     I  could  not  have  a  better  gift. 

Old  Woman.     Come  right  along,  Goody  Hubbard.     Here's  a  fine  bone  for 

your  dog.     Santa  remembers  us  all. 
Mother  Hubbard. 

I  went  to  the  cupboard 

To  get  my  poor  dog  a  bone, 

But  when  I  got  there, 

My  cupboard  was  bare ! 

Old   Woman.     Now,  children,   form   a  circle   around   Jack   Horner's   pie. 

Each  take  a  string  and  pull ! 
Children.    Oh!     Oh!    Ah!    Ah!    Ah! 

Old  Woman.    Let's  give  three  cheers  for  Santa  Claus.    Hip,  hip,  hurrah ! ! ! 
All.     Merry  Christmas  to  all!     And  to  all,  a  good  time!     (They  go  out.) 
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GOLDEN   ROD— 3A. 

In  autumn  days,  the  Golden  Rod 

Stands  like  a  soldier  tall, 
And,  as  you  pass,  he'll  gravely  nod, 

Feathered  cap  and  all. 

A   sentinel,   he   stands  erect — 

His  eye  upon  his  king — 
In  royal  gold,  he's  gayly  decked, 

His  plume's  a  wondrous  thing ! 

He  stalks  the  road,  patrols  the  field, 

Encamps  in  meadows  fair; 
His  flaming  sword  and  brazen  shield 

Do  duty  everywhere. 

A  nation  views  his  yearly  march 

With  eyes  of  loving  pride, 
As  'neath  the  trees'  triumphal  arch 

He  flings  his  banners  wide. 

CIRCE*— 3A. 

.  (  Odysseus  and  10  followers. 

Actors:    <  „.  ' 

1  Circe. 

(Place — Circe's  Palace.) 

Circe  (singing). — 

"O  sailor,  come  ashore ; 

What  have  you  brought  for  me  ?" 
"Red  coral,  white  coral, 

Coral  from  the  sea. 
I  did  not  dig  it  from  the  ground, 

Nor  pluck  it  from  a  tree ; 
Feeble  insects  made  it 
In  the  stormy  sea." 
I  feel  restless  tonight.     I  wonder  if  it's  going  to  storm.     Oh !  no,  the 
stars  are  out.     (Sings.) 

Stars  of  the  summer  night, 

Far  in  yonder  azure  deep, 
Hide,  hide  your  golden  light, 
She  sleeps,  my  lady  sleeps. 
Ah !    I  hear  a  knock !    I  must  see  who  it  is.     .     .     . 

Welcome,   weary   wanderers  of  the   sea ! 
Have  you  been  long  upon  your  way  ? 

^Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.  for  the  use  of  Christina 
Rossetti's  poem,  "O  Sailor,  Come  Ashore,"  published  in  Graded  Literature  Series, 
Third  Book.     Also,  for  the  use  of  the  story  of  Circe,  published  in  the  same  book. 
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Frist  Follower. — We've  been  to  the  wars  for  many  years,  gracious  lady. 

Second  Follower. — We  are  now  on  our  way  home,  madame. 

Third  Follower. — A  storm  has  driven  us  upon  your  beautiful  island. 

Fourth  Follower. — And  your  wonderful  voice  has  guided  us  here. 

Fifth  Follower. — May  we  rest  awhile,  lady?    We  are  very  weary. 

Circe. — Thrice  welcome,  gentle  sirs !  You  shall  rest  and  eat.  Is  this 
all  your  number? 

First  Folloiver. — No,  madame,  half  our  band  is  still  on  board  ship.  We 
were  dispatched  to  see  if  welcome  awaited  us  in  this  palace  of  yours. 

Circe. — Who  is  your  captain,  men  ? 

Second  Follower. — The  great  Odysseus,  lady. 

Circe. — Ah !  indeed !  I've  heard  of  his  fame.  Well,  sit  down  and  eat, 
wanderers.     You've  found  a  home. 

All  the  Follozvcrs. — Thank  you,  madame,  we  sorely  need  it. 

Circe. — Now,  sirs,  since  you  have  refreshed  yourselves,  I'll  show  you 
to  your  rooms  where  you  will  find  changes  of  raiment. 

Third  Follower. — You  are  most  kind,  madame.     (They  go  out.) 

Circe  (re-enters). — I've  changed  them  all  to  grunting  pigs  and  driven 
them  into  pens.  Ah !  my  wand  is  a  wondrous  thing !  I  wonder  how  my 
five  fine  pigs  will  enjoy  eating  acorns?     (Loud  knocking.) 

Circe. — Who  knocks  so  noisily  at  my  door?  Ah!  stranger,  welcome! 
Enter  and  partake  of  my  hospitality. 

Odysseus. — Gentle  lady,  you  are  kind,  and  I  am  greatly  in  need  of 
kindness. 

Circe. — Be  seated,  sir,  and  I  shall  give  you  food. 

Odysseus. — Many  thanks.  .  .  .  On  my  way  here  I  met  a  youth 
who  gave  me  this  flower.    Ah !  you  know  it,  do  you  ? 

Circe. — Oh !  how  did  he  come  to  give  it  to  you,  sir  ? 

Odysseus. — He  gave  it  to  me  to  use  against  you,  madame.  He  told  me 
you  were  a  wicked  enchantress,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  have 
just  changed  five  of  my  men  into  pigs.  What  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self? Is  there  any  reason  why  I  should  not  draw  my  sword  and  kill  you, 
this  instant? 

Circe. — O,  Odysseus,  for  you  must  be  that  wise  man,  Oh !  do  not  kill 
me.  I  pray  you  to  spare  me.  Do  not  destroy  me !  Put  up  your  sword  and 
let  us  be  friends. 

Odysseus. — No,  Mistress  Circe,  not  until  you  restore  my  men  to  their 
own  shapes. 

Circe. — I  will !  I  will !  Great  Odysseus.  I  have  but  to  wave  my 
wand,  and  they  shall  stand  before  you.    See ! 

Five  Follozvers. — O,  master,  we  are  free  again ! 

Odysseus. — May  Zeus  be  praised  that  I  came  not  with  you,  at  first ; 
for  I,  too,  might  have  been  a  grunting  pig  with  you  in  the  pen ;  and  no  help 
for  any  one  of  us ! 

Circe. — Forgive,  and  be  friends,  Odysseus. 

Odysseus. — So  be  it,  Circe!     May  I  call  my  other  men? 
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Circe. — Do  so,  Odysseus.     I'll  gladly  entertain  them  and   I'll  play  no 
tricks  this  time. 

Odysseus. — I'll  see  that  you  do  not!     (Calling.)     Come,  my  men,  come 
in  and  rest  and  eat.    We  have  found  a  friend. 

The  Other  Followers. — We  are  grateful. 

Circe. — Gentlemen,  make  this  house  your  own.       Eat,   drink,  and  be 
merry. 

(They  all  go  out.) 


HIAWATHA'S  CHILDHOOD*— 3A. 


Hiawatha. 

Iagoo. 

Nokomis. 

Robin. 

Actors, 

Firefly. 

Bluebird 

Moon. 

Squirrel. 

Ozvlets. 

Nokomis. — 

Hiawatha. — 

Nokomis. — 
Hiawatha. — 

Nokomis. — 

Hiawatha  — 

Nokomis.- 


By  the  shining  Big  Sea  Water 
Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 
Daughter  of  the  moon,  Nokomis ; 
Dark  behind  it  rose  the  forest, 
Rose  the  black  and  gloomy  pine  trees, 
Rose  the  firs  with  cones  upon  them. 

I  hear  the  whispering  of  the  pine  trees ; 
What  do  the  pine  trees  say,  Nokomis? 

"Minne-wawa!"  say  the  pine  trees. 

And  the  lapping  of  the  waters ! 
Do  you  hear  them,  O  Nokomis? 

Yes,  I  hear  them — sounds  of  music ; 
"Mudway-aushka !"  says  the  water. 

See  the  eastern  sky,  Nokomis ! 
O  Nokomis,  what  is  that? 


Tis  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  there, 

All  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest, 

All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie, 

When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish, 

Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us. 


*Ackno\vledgments    are    due    The    Macmillan    Company    for    the    use   of    Longfel 
low's  poem,  as  published   in   Baker  and  Carpenter's    Third    Reader. 
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Firefly  {shining  with  tinsel  and  carrying  lighted  joss  sticks).-*— 

I  am  Firefly,  Wah-wah-taysee, 

Flitting  through  the  dusk  of  evening 

With  the  twinkle  of  my  candle 

Lighting  up  the  brakes  and  bushes. 
Hiawatha. — 

Wah-wah-taysee,  little  firefly, 

Little,  flitting,  white-fire  insect, 

Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature, 

Light  me  with  your  little  candle, 

Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me, 

Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids. 
(Firefly  flits  out.) 

(Moon  rises.    It  may  be  represented  by  a  silvery  white  baloon  attached  to 
a  string  held  by  a  child  standing  outside  the  door.) 

Hiawatha. — 

Nokomis!     What  is  that,  Nokomis? 
Nokomis. — 

Once  a  warrior,  very  angry, 
Seized  his  grandmother,  and  threw  her 
Up  into  the  sky  at  midnight, 
Right  against  the  moon  he  threw  her ; 
Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there. 
(Moon  sets.) 
(Owls,  hooting  in  the  distance: 

Who,  whoo!    O  zvhoo! 
Who,  whoo!    0  whoo!) 


Hiazvatha.- 
Nokomis.- 


Nokomis. — 


What  is  that  ?    Oh  !  what  is  that  ? 

That  is  but  the  owl  and  owlet, 
Talking  in  their  native  language, 
Talking,  scolding  at  each  other. 
But  come,  you're  sleepy,  Hiawatha; 
I'll  lull  you  into  slumber,  singing : 
"Ewa-yea !  my  little  owlet ! 
Who  is  this  that  lights  the  wigwam 
With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam? 
Ewa-yea !  my  little  owlet !" 
(Iagoo  enters.) 

Ah !    Iagoo  !  the  great  boaster, 
You're  the  marvelous  story-teller, 
You're  the  traveler  and  talker, 
You're  the  friend  of  old  Nokomis, 
Come  to  see  my  Hiawatha. 
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Iagoo   (presenting  bow  and  arrows  to  Hiawatha). — 
Go,  my  son,  into  the  forest 
Where  the  red  deer  herd  together. 
Kill  for  us  a  famous  roebuck, 
Kill  fur  us  a  deer  with  antlers. 

Robin. —  I'm  the  robin,  the  Opechee. 

Bluebird. — 

I'm  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa.. 
Squirrel. — 

I'm  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo. 
The  Three  of  Them. — 

Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha ! 
Hiawatha. — 

I'll  not  shoot  you,  Little  Brothers. 

All  my  thoughts  are  with  the  red  deer. 
Ah !  two  eyes  look  from  the  thicket 
And  two  nostrils  point  to  windward 
And  a  deer  comes  down  the  pathway 
Flecked  with  leafy  light  and  shadow. 
Ah !  my  singing,  fatal  arrow, 
Like  a  wasp  it  stings  and  kills  him. 
From  the  red  deer's  hide  Nokomis 
Will  make  a  cloak  for  Hiawatha ; 
From  the  red  deer's  flesh  Nokomis 
Will  make  a  banquet  in  my  honor. 
(They  all  go  out.) 

FAIRY   FOLK— 3B. 
Foreword. 

This  play  may  be  given  as  a  whole  for  some  special  occasion,  or  it 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  each  part  given  by  itself,  separately. 

It  is  written  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  catering  to  the  children's  taste 
for  fairy-lore,  and  of  introducing  the  literature  about  fairies,  found  in  the 
readers  of  the  grade.  • 

All  stage  directions  as  to  costumes,  gestures,  etc.,  are  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher,  who  knows  the  limitations  of  time,  place,  and  talent 
in  her  particular  class. 

(King  Oberon  and 
Queen  Titania,  Puck, 
Peaseblossom,  Cobzvcb,  Moth  and  Mustard. 
Fifteen  Caldon  Low  Fairies  (boys  and  girls). 

/VCTORS  '.  \   j-. 

\  Brownie. 

Three  Fairy  Musicians. 

Six  Mischiezous  Elves. 
\Mary,  a  little  girl. 

(Fairies  on  the  stage.) 
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Mary — 

The  woods  are  full  of  fairies ! 

The  trees  are  all  alive; 
The  river  overflows  with  them, 

See  how  they  dip  and  dive ! 
What  funny,   little   fellows! 

What  dainty,  little  dears ! 
They  dance  and  leap,  and  prance  and  peep, 

And  utter  fairy  cheers ! 

(All  the  Fairies.) 


Fairy  Chant- 


Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen 
We  dare  not  go  a-hunting 

For  fear  of  little  men. 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together ; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  white  owl's  feather. 


King  Obcron— 


Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light. 

By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire 
Every  elf  and  fairy  sprite 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier. 
Queen   Titania — 

Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace 
Will  we  sing  and  bless  this  place. 
All  the  Fairies- 
Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 
Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire 
We  must  wander  everywhere, 

•  ••«••• 

For  we  sarve  the  Fairy  Queen. 
Fuck — How  now.  spirits!  whither  wander  you? 
Peaseblossom — 

Art  thou  that  merry  sprite,  sweet  Puck, 
That  brings  to  all  who   work  good  luck? 
Puck — Thou  speak'st  aright ;  I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 
Cobzveb,  Moth,  and  Mustard  Seed — 

O,  Puck !  we  must  a  voyage  take, 
And  thou  a  pilot  brave,  wilt  make. 

Oberon — Wilt  come  and  be  our  pilot,  Puck? 

Puck-- 

Down  the  bright  stream  the  Fairies  float, 
A  water-lily  is  their  boat, 
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Long  rushes  they  for  paddles  take, 
Their  mainsail  of  a  bat's  wing  make. 
The  tackle  is  of  cobwebs  neat, 
With  glowworm  lantern  all's  complete. 
So  down  the  broad'ning  stream  they  float 
With  Puck  as  pilot  of  the  boat. 

Elves  {hopping  about,  making  faces,  mimic  Puck's  voice  and  song)  — 
Down  the  bright  stream  the  Fairies  float, 
Ha-ha,  ha-ha,  we'll  tip  their  boat, 
Long  rushes  they  for  paddles  take, 
Ha-ha,  ha-ha,  we'll  make  the  break. 
As  down  the  broad'ning  stream  they  float, 
We'll  rock  and  shake  their  little  boat. 

(Caldon  Low  Fairies  advance,  preceded  by  the  three  Fairy  musicians, 
■who  play  some  simple  instrument  as  the  harmonicon  or  Jew's  harp,  or  ring 
bells.) 


First  Fairy- 


Second  Fairy — 


Third  Fairy — 


Fourth   Fairy- 


Fifth  Fairy- 


Fives- 


Sixth  Fairy — 


Seventh  Fairy — 


Eighth  Fairy- 


Let  some  of  us  play  with  the  water 
And  roll  it  down  the  hill. 

Oh !  yes,  and  this  shall  speedily  turn 
The  poor  old  miller's  mill. 

For  there  has  been  no  water 
Ever  since  the  first  of  May. 

Oh !  the  miller,  how  he  will  laugh 
When  he  sees  the  mill  dam  rise ! 

The  jolly  old  miller,  how  he  will  laugh, 
Till  the  tears  fill  both  his  eyes ! 

Let  us,  too,  play  with  the  water, 
And  roll  it  down  the  hill, 
Let's  roll  it  fast  and  faster, 
To  whirl  the  miller's  mill. 

Let  some  of  us  seize  the  little  winds 
That  tremble  over  the  hill. 

And  each  put  a  horn  into  his  mouth, 
And  blow  it  loud  and  shrill. 

And  there,  you  see,  the  merry  winds  go 
Away  from  every  horn. 
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Ninth  Fairy— 

And  they  shall  clear  the  mildew  dank 
From  the  blind  old  widow's  corn 

Tenth  Fairy — 

Oh !  the  poor,  blind  widow 
Though  she  has  been  poor  so  long. 

Eleventh  Fairy — 

She'll  be  blithe  enough  when  the  mildew's  gone 
And  the  corn  stands  tall  and  strong. 

Elves — 

Catch  the  winds,  catch  the  winds, 
As  they  flutter  over  the  hill, 
Blow  the  winds,  blow  the  winds — 
Now  didn't  we  blow  them  shrill ! 

Twelfth  Fairy — 

Let  us  bring  here  the  brown  lintseed 
And  fling  it  down  from  the  Low ; 

Thirteenth  Fairy — 

And  this,  you'll  see,  by  the  sunrise, 
In  the  weaver's  craft  shall  grow. 

Fourteenth  Fairy — 

Oh !  the  poor  lame  weaver, 
How  he  will  laugh  outright, 

Fifteenth  Fairy — 

When  he  sees  his  dwindling  flax  field 
All  full  of  flowers  by  night. 

Elves — 

And  we  will  fling  the  brown  .lintseed 
Down  from  the  top  of  the  Low, 
The  brown  lintseed,  the  brown   lintseed. 
Oh !  see  it  go  and  go ! 

Brownie — 

I  have  spun  up  all  the  tow,  you  see, 

And  I  want  some  more  to  spin. 
I've  spun  a  piece  of  hempen  cloth, 

And  I  want  to  spin  another, 
A  little  sheet  for  Mary's  bed, 
And  an  apron  for  her  mother. 

Elves  {imitating  Brownie's  gruff  voice) — O,  ho!     Ho-ho  !     Ho-ho! 

(Fairies  and  Elves  move  back.) 

Mary — 

Oh !  where  did  all  the  Fairies  go, 

When  I  laughed  out  loud  and  free? 
For  now  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low 

There's  no  one  left  but  me! 
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Shopping  Fairies- 


First- 


Second — 


Third- 


Where  do  you  think  the  Fairies  go 
To  buy  their  blankets  ere  the  snow? 

All  summer  long  the  mullein  weaves 
His  soft  and  thick  and  woolly  leaves. 

Warmer  blankets   were   never  seen 
Than  these  broad  leaves  of  fuzzy  green. 


The  cost  of  each  is  but  a  shekel, 

Made  from  the  gold  of  the  honey  suckle. 

Fourth  and  Fifth — 

To  buy  our  sheets  and  fine  white  lace, 

With  which  to  trim  a  pillow  case, 

We  only  have  to  go  next  door, 

Where  stands  a  sleek,  brown  spider's  store. 


Sixth- 


Seventh — 


Eighth- 


Ninth — 


Tenth — 


Eleventh- 


Twelfth- 


Thirteenth — 


Fourteenth — 


And  there  we  find  the  misty  threads 
Ready  to  cut  into  sheets  and  spreads. 

Then  for  a  pillow,  pluck  with  care 
Some  soft-winged  seeds  as  light  as  air. 

Just  what  we  want  the  thistle  brings, 
But  thistles  are  such  surly  things. 

And  so,  though  it  is  somewhat  high, 
The  clematis,  we  Fairies  buy. 

The  only  bedsteads  that  we  need, 
Are  silky  pods  of  ripe  milkweed. 

With  hangings  of  the  dearest  things, 
Autumn  leaves,  or  butterflies'  wings, 

And  dandelions'  fuzzy  heads 
We  use  to  stuff  our  featherbeds. 

And  yellow  snapdragons  supply 
The  nightcaps  that  we  Fairies  bin-. 

To  which  some  blades  of  gress  we  pin. 
And  tie  them  'neath  each  little  chin. 


(The  three  sets  of  fairies  gather  in  concentric  circles.     The  dies  hold  on 

to   those   in   I  he  outermost   circle.) 
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All  the  Fairies — 

Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby 
Never  harm, 

Nor  spell  nor  charm, 

Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh, 

So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 
Pack — We've  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes. 

If  we  shadows  have  offended, 

Think  but  this,  and  all  is  mended, 

That  you  have  but  slumbered  here, 

While  these  visions  did  appear. 
All  the  Fairies — Our  summer's  gone !  oh  sweet,  good-by. 

(Fairies  go   out.) 
Mary — 

Oh !  where  do  Fairies  hide  their  heads, 

When  snow  lies  on  the  hills — 
When  frost  has  spoiled  their  mossy  beds, 

And  crystallized  their  rills? 

Beneath  the  moon  they  cannot  trip 

In  circles  o'er  the  plain; 
And  draughts  of  dew  they  cannot  sip 

Till  green  leaves  come  again. 

Perhaps,  in  small,  blue  diving  bells 

They  plunge  beneath  the  waves, 
Inhabiting  the  wreathed   shells 

That  lie  in  coral  caves. 

Perhaps  in  red  Vesuvious, 

Carousals  they  maintain, 
And  cheer  their  little  spirits  thus, 

Till  green  leaves  come  again. 

When  they  return  there  will  be  mirth, 

And  music  in  the  air, 
And  fairy  wings  upon  the  earth. 

And  mischief  everywhere. 

The  maids,  to  keep  the  elves  aloof. 

Will  bar  the  doors  in  vain; 
No  keyhole  will  be  fairy  proof, 

When  green  leaves  come  again. 
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W.  Ff.  Davenport  Adams's  "The  Fairies'  Voyage,"  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Horace  Mann  Third  Reader,  published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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heads,"  by  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly,  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Macmillan  Co., 
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For  verses  from  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  one  never  thinks  of 
acknowledging  indebtedness  to  the  universal  mine  of  literature.) 


A  few  suggestions  for  those  who  may  wish  to  stage  this  play  effectively : 

Costumes. 

King  Oberon — Knee-breeches  and  buckles. 
Queen  Titania — White  with  silver  wings. 
Peascblossom — Pink  and  white. 
Cobweb — Thin  white. 
Moth — Creamy  white  with  small  wings. 
Mustardseed — Yellow  lace. 

Caldon-Low  Faries — Both  boys  and  girls  dressed  in  green  jack- 
ets, red  caps  with  white  feathers. 
Brozvnie — See  Palmer  Cox's  pictures. 


At  the  opening  scene,  when  the  stage  is  full  of  Fairies,  let  each  have 
insignia,  and  all  be  happy  and  busy.  Wands,  made  of  hoople-sticks  and 
covered  with  gilt  paper,  fringed  at  the  top;  joss-sticks  lit;  snapping  mottoes, 
inside  of  which  are  the  yellow  caps  with  green  strings,  for  night-caps ; 
horns,  and  all  other  things  mentioned  in  the  various  poems  are  some  of 
the  things  to  be  carried  by  the  Fairies. 

Dancing,  singing,  clapping  of  hands,  cheering,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
merriment  are  the  order  of  the  day  (or  night,  rather). 

The  elves  are  full  of  mischief,  but  harmless  mischief,  mimicking,  snatch- 
ing things  from  the  other  Fairies,  hopping  about,  startling  the  Fairies, 
nudging  each  other,  making  grimaces,  and  grotesque  signals  to  each  other. 

The  Dewdrop  Fairies,  dressed  in  gray,  and  carrying  little  baskets  of 
diamond  dust  which  they  drop  slowly  from  fingers  held  on  high,  may  be 
introduced,  all  massed  together  and  drifting  like  a  cloud,  saying : 

Thirsty  flowers,  here  is  dew, 
Just  the  very  drink  for  you. 
Day  by  day  we  gladly  give 
Nectar  sweet  that  you  may  live. 


The  Shopping  Fairies  are  to  exhibit  their  purchases :  Mullein  leaves, 
real  or  artificial  (paper,  felt,  or  flannel)  ;  mosquito-netting  for  sheets;  white 
cotton  pulled  out  thin  for  thistle-down  (Elves  snatch  it  and  blow  it  around)  ; 
autumn  leaves,  etc. 
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Capitalization  and  Punctuation— 4A. 

By  Samuel  P.  Abelow. 
Dictation. 

"The  paragraphs  and  stanzas  written  from  dictation  should  he  selected 
for  their  inspiring"  content  and  literary  form." — Course  of  Study. 

Capitalization  :  The  first  word  of  sentence ;  the  word  I ;  first  word  of 
line  of  poetry ;  proper  names. — Course  of  Study. 

Punctuation  :  End  of  statement ;  end  of  questions  ;  abbreviations  ;  dates  ; 
word  broken  at  end  of  line;  unbroken  quotation;  contractions. — Course  of 
Study. 

I — The  first  word  of  every  sentence  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

Read  these  sentences: 

There  are  lazy  minds  as  well  as  lazy  bodies. 

Don't  throw  stones  at  your  neighbors,  if  your  own  windows  are  glass. 

He  that  can  have  patience  can  have  what  he  will. 

Haste  makes  waste. 

Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 

Where  do  you  find  capital  letters?  These  sentences  are  written  cor- 
rectly. Have  several  pupils  of  the  class  write  sentences  on  the  blackboard, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  capitals  at  the  beginning  of  each  sentence. 
How  should  every  sentence  begin?     (Answer  supplied  by  pupil.) 

Drill  on  correct  use  of  taught,  stole. 

Have  children  copy  sentences: 

A  new  broom  sweeps  clean. 

Still  water  runs  deep. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  mend. 

Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

Industry  need  not  wish. 

These  exercises,  and  similar  ones,  will  fix  the  thought  in  the  minds  o't 
the  children.    Then  have  some  one  give  the  rule  in  a  formal  way. 

Rule:  The  first  word  of  every  sentence  should  begin  with  a  capital 
letter. 

The  correct  application  of  this  rule  in  formal  compositions  implies  a 
good  knowledge  of  sentence  construction.  It  also  denotes  clear  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  child. 

II— The  word  "I." 

"My  name  is  Robinson  Crusoe.  Friday  and  I  became  good  friends. 
When  I  met  him,  I  was  surprised." 

Who  is  supposed  to  say  these  words?  What  word  in  the  second  sen- 
tence is  used  instead  of  his  name?     In  the  third  sentence? 

With  what  kind  of  letter  is  the  word  "I"  written  in  these  sentences? 
How  should  it  always  be  written? 

Sentences  in  which  "I"  is  used  should  be  dictated  to  the  children;  also 
composed  by  them. 
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Rule:  Write  the  word  "J"  with  a  capital.  The  word  "I"  stands  for 
a  person  who  is  speaking-. 

Ill — First  word  of  line  of  poetry. 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 

When -the  night  is  heginning  to  lower, 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations, 
That  is  known  as  the  children's  hour. 
With  what  kind  of  letter  does  each  one  of  these  lines  of  poetry  begin? 
Other  examples  may  be  found  in  the  reader. 

Rule:     Begin  with  a  capital  the  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry. 
Stanzas  for  dictation   should  be  taken  from  the  poems  memorized. — 
Course  of  Study. 

IV — Proper  names. 

1.     Names  of  people. 

Let  each  child  write  her  given  name  and  surname ;  as,  Mary  Smith. 

With  what  kind  of  a  letter  does  each  name  begin? 

Teacher  writes  several  names  on  the  blackboard : 
Henry  Hudson. 
William  Gaynor. 
William  Howard  Taft. 

How  many  words  are  there  in  Henry  Hudson's  name?  With  what 
kind  of  letter  does  his  first  name  begin?    His  last  name? 

How  many  words  are  there  in  William  Howard  Taft's  name  ?  With 
what  kind  of  letter  does  each  name  begin? 

With  what  kind  of  letter  should  you  begin  each  word  in  a  person's 
name? 

Begin  with  a  capital  every  word  in  the  name  of  a  person. 

Written  exercises:  Write  your  name  in  full,  your  father's  name,  your 
mother's  name,  your  brother's  and  sister's  name ;  your  teacher's  and  prin- 
cipal's names. 

In  a  similar  manner  develop  rules  for  writing  with  capitals,  the  days 
of  the  week,  the  names  of  months,  streets,  cities  and  countries. 

Reviezv  of  Rules  for  Capitals. 

1.  Begin  with  a  capital  the  first  word  of  every  sentence. 

2.  Write  the  word  "I"  with  a  capital. 

3.  Begin  with  a  capital  the  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry. 

4.  Begin  with  a  capital  every  word  in  the  name  of  a  person. 

5.  Begin  with  a  capital  the  name  of  each  day  of  the  week. 

6.  Begin  with  a  capital  the  name  of  each  month. 

7.  Begin  with  a  capital  every  word  in  the  name  of  a  street,  city  or 
country. 

Punctuation. 
I — End  of  statement. 

The  boy  throws  a  ball. 

My  father  works. 

I  seize  hold  of  the  rope. 
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He  gives  each  one  of  them  a  musket. 

Why  is  each  sentence  called  a  statement?  With  what  kind,  of  letter 
does  each  statement  begin  ?    What  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  statement  ? 

Make  statements  telling  what  these  things  do:  caterpillar,  ship,  bee, 
tree,  sun,  wind.    What  mark  did  you  place  at  the  end  of  each  statement  ? 

Rule:     Place  a  period  after  every  statement. 

Give  two  rules  that  we  have  learned  about  the  writing  of  a  statement. 
(Every  statement  should  begin  with  a  capital.  Every  statement  should 
end  with  a  period.) 

II — End  of  questions. 

The  teacher  asks  the  pupil  the  following  questions : 
What  is  your  name? 
Where  do  you  live? 
How  old  are  you? 
When  did  you  come  to  America? 
What  does  each   sentence  do?     With   what  mark   does   each  sentence 
end? 

Ask  your  neighbor  two  questions  about  his  desk.     Write  those  ques- 
tions on  the  blackboard.    .Make  the  sign  of  the  question  very  plainly,  so 
that  no  one  can  mistake  it.     After  what  do  we  place  a  question  mark. 
Rule:     Place  a  question  mark  after  every  question. 
The  children  should  also  learn  that  the  first  word  of  every  question  is 
written  with  a  capital. 

Ill — Abbreviations.  The  abbreviations  most  commonly  used  should 
be  taught. 

1.  Abbreviations  of  the  days  of  the  week:  Sun.,  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed., 

Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat. 

2.  Of  some  of  the  months:    Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct., 

Nov.,  Dec. 

3.  Titles :    Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr.,  Gen. 

4.  Arithmetical  abbreviations :     in.;  ft.,  yd.,  mi.,  sq.  in.,  cu.  in.,  cu.  ft., 

cu.  yd.,  pt.,  qt.,  gal.,  bu.,  lb.,  oz. 

5.  Other  useful  abbreviations:     Co.,  Jr.,  p.  m.,  a.  m. 

Why  are  these  shortened  words  called  abbreviatons  ?  Tell  for  what 
each  abbreviation  stands?    What  mark  is  placed  after  each  abbreviation? 

Rule:  Place  a  period  after  each  abbreviation.  These  abbreviations 
must  be  memorized  by  the  children. 

IV — Dates.  Arouse  interest  in  the  subject  by  asking  this  question, 
"When  were  you  born,  John?"  or  "When  did  you  enter  the  4A  class, 
Marv?"  Have  the  child  write  the  answer  in  the  form  of  a  statement  on 
the  blackboard;  thus,  "I  was  born  on  February  15,   1899." 

Models  for  Study: 

Longfellow  was  born  on  February  27,  1807. 

July  4,  1776.  Dec.  25,  1911.  March  4,  1896. 

June  5,  1909.  April  6,   1904.  Sept.  6,   1911. 

Jan.  30,  1910.  Oct.  20,  1863.  Nov.  7,   1911. 
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What  punctuation  marks  arc  used  ?  Where  is  the  comma  used?  '  Why 
ia  the  period  used  after  the  abbreviation,  Jan."' 

These  dates  are  correctly  written  and  punctuated  Have  children  cop> 
these  dates  carefully. 

Written  exercises;  Write  the  date  of  your  last  birthday.  Write  to- 
day's date.  Write  the  date  of  to-morrow.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  you 
name  a  holiday  in  the  second  month,  giving  its  exact  date. 

In  the  writing  of  letters,  the  children  will  have  occasion  to  use  dates ; 
also  in  heading  the  arithmetic  papers. 

V — Words  broken  at  end  of  line.  The  reading  lesson  will  furnish 
abundant  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  hyphen  in  the  case  of  a  word  broken 
at  the  end  of  a  line.  The  intelligent  use  of  the  hyphen  requires  a  knowledge 
of  syllabification. 

Rule:  The  hyphen  is  used  to  show  that  one  or  more  syllables  of  a 
word  will  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line  below. 

VI — Unbroken  Quotation:  The  farmer  said,  "Your  pig  may  get  you 
into  a  scrape." 

Hans  said,  "You  are  right." 

What  words  did  the  farmer  use?  Hans  use?  The  exact  words  which 
the  farmer  or  Hans  used  form  a  direct  quotation.  (Quotation  means  the 
act  of  repeating,  saying  over.) 

What  marks  are  used  before  your  and  after  scrape?  What  are  these 
marks  called?  With  what  kind  of  letter  does  the  quotation  begin?  What 
mark  is  used  after  said? 

Find  the  quotations  in  the  following  sentences : 

King  Alfred  said,  "I  have  worked  for  my  country." 

You  remember  the  old  proverb,  "Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

The  fox  said,  "The  grapes  are  sour." 

"Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving?"  asked  the  baby. 

With  what  kind  of  a  letter  does  each  quotation  begin?  (The  first  word 
of  every  direct  quotation  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter.) 

What  marks  enclose  the  quotation? 

What  mark  separates  the  quotation  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence? 

Written  exercises:  Complete  the  following,  using  the  person's  sup- 
posed words : 

My  mother  said. 

My  father  said,  

The  teacher  said, 


The  poor  man  said, 

Dictate  the  following  correctly  : 

The  boy  said,  "The  grapes  are  sour." 

John  said,  "I.  have  lost  my  knife." 

"My  name  is  George  Washington,"  said  the  proud  little  boy. 

"Where  did  you  come  from?"  asked  his  father. 

VII — Contractions:     In  the  study  of  contractions,  the  use  of  the  apos- 
trophe is  introduced. 
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A  liat  of  common  contractions  in  which  the  apostrophe  must  be  used : 

I'm,  I  am;  I'll,  I  will;  couldn't,  could  not;  I've,  I  have;  what's, 
what  is ;  it's,  it  is  ;  there's,  there  is  ;  where's,  where  is  ;  weren't,  were  not ; 
didn't,  did  not ;  doesn't,  does  not ;  hasn't,  has  not ;  they'll,  they  will ; 
don't,  do  not ;  aren't,  are  not ;  haven't,  have  not ;  we'll,  we  will ;  she's, 
she  is;  he's,  he  is;  you'll,  you  will;  wouldn't,  would  not;  he'll,  he  will; 
isn't,  is  not;  who'll,  who  will;  shouldn't,  should  not;  can't,  cannot; 
I'd,  I  had. 

Dictation  exercises  to  illustrate  the  capitalization  and  punctuation  of 
the  grade. 

Capitalization : 

1.  First  word  of  a  sentence. 

I. 
A  wolf  once  clad  himself  in  the  skin  of  a  sheep.     He  went  in  among 
the  flock  and  made  away  with  a  good  many  of  them. 

II. 
One  day,  two  poor  women  came  to  her,  and  asked  for  something  to 
eat.     She  brought  them  into  the  house  and  was  very  good  to  them. 

III. 

New  York  City  is  the  greatest  shipping  point  in  North  America.  It 
is  also  the  greatest  manufacturing  centre.  Nearly  every  manufactured 
article  that  we  need  is  made  in  or  near  Xew  York. 

2.  The  word,  I: 

My  mother  and  I  went  to  see  the  sick  boy. 
John,  Mary  and  I  knew  the  lesson  well. 

I  will  go  with  you  into  the  field,  and  see  that  the  goat  is  well  taken 
care  of,  and  feeds  in  the  best  pasture. 

3.  First  word  of  line  of  poetry: 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence : 

Yet   I   know   by   their  merry  eyes 

They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise. 


I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 
I  make  the  netted  sunbeams  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

{The  Song  of  the  Brook,  by  Tennyson.) 


He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 
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{Rime  of  the  Ancient  Manner,  pent  VII.,  by  Sam' I  Taylor  Coleridge.) 

4.     Proper  names. 

Henry  Hudson  discovered  the  Hudson  River. 
We  live  in  New  York  City. 

The  five  boroughts  of  New  York  City  arc,  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Brook- 
lyn. Queens  and  Richmond. 

My  sister's  name   is 


My  teacher's  name  is  - 
The  principal's  name  is 


Punctuation. 

5.  End  of  statement. 

The  old  house  stood  far  back  from  the  street. 

The  Indians  lived  in  New  York  City  before  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch. 

6.  End  of  questions. 

After  whom  was  New  York  City  named? 
What  is  your  name  ? 

I  visited  the  park.     What  do  you  think  I  saw? 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  sparrow? 

Have  you  a  copy  of  Longfellow's  poems  that  you  can  lend  me 
for  a  few  days  ? 

7.  Abbreviations. 

Dr.  Brown  visited  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Samuel   Swift. 
The  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday,  Sept.  25,  1910,  at  4  P.  M. 
Write  abbreviations  for  the  following:  inch,  yard,  gallon,  pint,  pound. 

8.  Dates. 

September  4,  1910,  was  Labor  Day.  The  working  men  will  enjoy 

themselves  on  that  day. 
Christopher  Columbus  discovered  America  Oct.   12,   1492. 

Brooklyn,  July  4,   1910. 
Dear  Friend : 

To-day  we  celebrated  Independence  Day.     We  had  an  enjoyable  time. 
My  father  and  I  were  together.     Did  you  enjoy  the  day? 
I  hope  to  see  you  soon. 

Your  friend, 

George  Aldrich. 

9.  Unbroken  quotations : 

"I?  How?  I  take  them  when  they  come  in  my  way,  but  I  do  not 
hunt  the  frogs,"  said  Kaa. 

The  Judge  said :  "Where  do  you  come  from  ?  You  plead  your  cause 
well." 

The  knight,  ashamed,  led  home  the  faithful  horse.  The  king  approved 
the  judgment,  saying,  "My  bell  indeed  may  be  called  the  Bell  of  Justice. 
It  pleads  the  cause  even  of  the  dumb,  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves." 
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Capitalization  and    Punctuation     4B. 

By  Samuel  P.  Abelow. 

Dictation. 

Capitalisation:  Words  derived  from  proper  names;  words  applied  to 
the  Deity ;  titles  of  honor  and  respect. 

Punctuation:  Possessive  forms  of  nouns;  broken  quotations. — Course 
of  Study. 

1.  Words  delivered  from  proper  names. 

I  live  in  America. 
I  am  an  American. 

Columbus  lived  in  Italy.     Columbus  was  an  .     (Word 

supplied  by  the  pupils.) 
The  word,  American,  is  a   form  of  which  word? 

The  word,  Italian,  is  a  form  from  what  word?  With  what  kind  of 
letter  does  American  begin?     Italian? 

Rule:  Begin  every  word  that  is  derived  from  a  proper  name  with  a 
capital  letter. 

Drill  by  dictating  the  following : 

The  Englishman  did  not  enjoy  the  company  of  the  American. 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  discovered  America,  was  an  Italian. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jones  are  proud  because  they  are  Americans. 
Unbroken  Quotations:     "Who  lived  in  New  York  City  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Dutch?"  asked  Dr.  Brown. 

"The  Indians  lived  in  New  York  City,"  promptly  answered  the  bright 
boy.  

2.  Words  applied  to  the  Deity. 

Heaven  and  earth  were  created  by  God.     Love  God  and  He  will 
reward  you.     People  believe  in  Him. 
In  the  first  sentence,  with  what  kind  of  letter  does  the  word,  God,  begin  ? 
In  the  second   sentence?     In  the  second   sentence,    which    word    is    used 
instead  of  the  word,  God?    With  what  kind  of  letter  does,  He,  begin?    In 
the  third  sentence,  why  does  the  word,  Him,  begin  with  a  capital  letter? 
Rule:    Begin  every  word  that  applies  to  the  Deity  with  a  capital  letter. 
Dictation:    In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
The  children  of  Israel  brought  an  offering  unto  the  Lord. 

3.  Titles  of  honor  and  respect. 

In  writing  and  often  in  speaking  it  is  customary  to  use  a  title  when  we 
refer  to  a  person.  Thus,  instead  of  writing  Alfred  Steers,  we  address  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Alfred  Steers.  If  he  has  a  government  position,  we  address 
him,  Hon.  Alfred  Steers.  His  wife  we  address  as  Mrs.  Alfred  Steers,  his 
daughter  who  is  not  married  as  Miss  Sadie  Steers,  his  boy  as  Master  Steers. 
If  he  were  a  doctor,  he  would  be  called  Dr.  Steers. 

These  titles,  Mr.,  Airs.,  Miss.  Master,  Dr.,  Honorable,  begin  with  what 
kind  of  letters? 

Other  titles  that  may  be.  given  by  the  pupils  or  teacher :  Reverend 
(Rev.),  Jr.,  Esq.,  Gen.,  Col.,  Capt. 

When  the  title  is  abbreviated,  what  punctuation  mark  is  placed  after  it? 
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Rule:  Begin  every  title  of  honor  and  respect  with  a  capital  letter. 
When  the  title  is  abbreviated  place  a  period  after  it. 

Dictation:  Mr.  James  Harold  visited  Dr.  Washington  on  Monday, 
Dec.  4,  1906,  at  3  P.  M. 

Gen.  Garfield,  who  was  shot  at  the  railroad  station,  was  born  in  Ohio, 
Nov.  19,  1831. 

Miss  Sarah  May  and  Master  George  May  visited  Mr.  John  G.  Smith. 

Punctuation:    4.     Possessive  forms  of  noun. 

The  hat  that  belongs  to  the  boy  is  on  the  hook. 

The  boy's  hat  is  on  the  hook.  (This  short  form  will  no  doubt  be  given 
by  some  child.)     Other  short  forms: 

The  girl's  coat  is  in  the  closet. 

The  lady's  hat  is  in  that  box. 

In  the  second  sentence  what  is  the  mark  written  between  the  v  and  the 
s,  called?  How  did  we  write  the  word,  boy,  in  order  to  keep  the  thought 
of  the  first  sentence. 

In  the  second  sentence,  what  word  shows  where  the  hat  is?  In  the 
third  ? 

In  writing,  we  add  an  apostrophe  and  ^  to  the  name  of  the  owner  to 
show  possession. 

Examples:  Mary  owns  a  house.  Mary's  house.  The  boy  owns  a  book. 
The  boy's  book.  Washington  owned  a  home  at  Mount  Vernon.  Washing- 
ton's home  was  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Exercises:  Have  children  write  five  sentences  in  which  the  names  of 
owners,  and  the  objects  they  own  are  used,  indicating  the  ownership  by  the 
use  of  the  apostrophe. 

If  the  name  of  the  owner  ends  in  s,  the  apostrophe  only  is  used. 

Dictation:  (a)  Hannah's  book  was  under  the  table.  Her  brother's 
coat  was  hung  on  the  hook. 

(b)  "Where  did  you  find  your  brother's  coat?"  asked  Hannah's  as- 
tonished mother. 

(c)  The  Queen's  boat  was  presented  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

(d)  In  the  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry, 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly. 

Rule:    The  apostrophe  is  used  to  denote  ownership. 

5.     Broken  quotations. 

Review  punctuation  of  unbroken  quotation. 

"At  the  end  of  that  time  a  king's  son  will  come  to  wake  her,"  said  the 
old  fairy.  Of  what  story  does  this  sentence  remind  you  ?  What  punctuation 
marks  are  used?    Which  words  were  used  by  the  fairy? 

Instead  of  writing  the  words,  "said  the  old  fairy,"  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  where  may  we  place  them?  (Pupil:  "At  the  beginning.")  If 
no  pupil  suggests  another  way,  the  teacher  re-writes  the  sentence  thus,  "At 
the  end  of  that  time,"  said  the  old  fairy,  "a  king's  son  will  come  to  wake 
her." 

This  is  what  kind  of  a  quotation  ?  How  many  pairs  of  quotation  marks 
are  used  in  a  broken  quotation?    Where  are  the  marks  placed? 
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Compositions  Based  on   Reading  to  the  Pupils 

4A-4B. 

The  following  selections  culled  from  standard  works  are  presented  as 
suggestions  for  composition.  The  long  story  may  be  read  to  the  class  and 
serve  as  material  for  oral  composition.  Telling  the  story  of  a  poem  in  prose 
form  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  exercise. 

Composition:  The  stories  told  or  read  for  reproduction  may  include 
myths  and  legends. — Course  of  Study. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

The  King  of  the  Danes. 

The  land  of  the  Danes  was  without  a  king.  And  there  was  confusion 
and  disorder  in  all  the  land.  Every  one  did  what  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes,  for  there  was  none  to  rule. 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  there  came  a  single  ship  to  the  land  from 
across  the  waves.  The  people  went  on  board  the  ship,  and  behold,  there 
were  no  sailors,  and  no  men  in  armor  in  the  ship.  No  living  thing  was  to 
be  seen  in  it,  save  one  little  boy  lying  beside  the  mast.  Around  him  were 
laid  many  precious  treasures,  rich  coats  of  mail,  shields  and  swords,  and 
gold  and  precious  stones.  The  men  wondered  when  they  saw  the  child 
and  all  the  rich  treasures  which  lay  around  him.  But  one  said,  "Surely,  the 
gods  have  sent  this  babe  to  our  kingless  land,  that  he  might  become  our 
king." 

The  others  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  him  who  thus  spake,  and  they 
made  the  child  king  of  the  Danes,  and  his  name  was  called  Scyld.  He  grew 
to  man's  estate,  and  became  a  mighty  king,  and  subdued  the  people  under 
him.  All  the  neighboring  peoples  across  the  whole  roads  obeyed  Scyld,  the 
King  of  the  Danes,  and  paid  him  tribute.  He  gave  many  gifts  to  his  own 
people,  and  he  was  loved  by  them,  and  when  an  heir  was  born  in  his  hall, 
all  were  willing  that  he  should  sit  upon  his  father's  throne,  and  that  the 
Scyldings  should  rule  over  them  forever. 

Scyld  himself  became  a  very  old  man,  and  the  time  drew  near  for  his 
departure  into  the  peace  of  the  Lord.  Then  said  he  to  his  comrades  before  he 
died,  "When  I  am  dead,  place  my  body  upon  a  ship,  and  send  me  forth  on 
the  sea  even  as  I  came." 

The  comrades  of  Scyld  hearkened  to  the  words  of  their  king,  and 
when  he  died  they  bore  his  body  to  the  shore,  where  the  ship  was  waiting. 
They  laid  the  old  king  in  the  middle  of  the  ship  beside  the  mast,  and  upon 
his  heart  they  placed  a  multitude  of  precious  things.  The  ship  itself  they 
adorned  with  weapons  of  war,  with  coats  of  mail,  and  with  all  that  became 
a  warrior's  bier.  For  they  said,  "It  is  not  fitting  that  he,  our  king,  should 
now  go  forth  laden  with  less  wealth  than  when  he  came  to  us,  a  solitary 
child." 

The  winds  wafted  the  ship  out  to  sea.  It  vanished  in  the  distance,  and 
none  ever  knew  whither  it  bore  the  body  of  the  king. — Adapted  from  "Story 
of  Beowulf '," "by  John  Gir.r.,  in  "Stories  of  Ccgett'dary  Heroes,"  selected 
and  arranged  b\  Eva  March  Tappan. 
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Model  compositions,  based  on  the  story,  "The  King  of  the  Danes." 
(Teacher  may  select  any  one  of  the  models.) 

1.     The  Land  Without  a  King. 

The  land  of  the  Danes  was  without  a  king.    Each  man  did  as  he  pleased. 
This  land  had  many  robbers  and  other  bad  people.     These  people  did 
not  behave  themselves. 

Or, 

2.  The  Danes  had  no  king.  The  people  were  very  wicked.  The 
country  had  many  robbers.  Every  person  acted  as  he  pleased.  People  were 
afraid  to  walk  the  streets. 

Drill  on  the  use  of  zvas  and  were,  did,  had. 

3.     The  Mysterious  Ship. 

A  ship  came  to  the  land  at  this  time.  This  ship  came  from  across  the 
waves. 

The  people  went  on  board  the  ship.  There  were  no  sailors  and  no  men 
in  armor  on  the  ship.     One  little  boy  was  lying  beside  the  mast. 

Drill  on  use  of  came,  went. 

4.     The  Little  Boy. 

A  little  boy  was  on  the  ship.     He  was  lying  beside  the  mast. 
He  had  rich  coats  of  mail.     He  had  gold  and  precious  stones.     The 
people  saw  these  things.     They  were  surprised. 
Drill  on  use  of  saw. 

5.     The  Child  Becomes  King. 

The  child  was  made  king  of  the  Danes.    The  people  called  him  Scyld. 
Scyld  became  a  mighty  king.     The  people  were  afraid  of  him. 

6.     The  King. 

The  Danes  obeyed  Scyld.  The  people  across  the  whole  roads  feared 
him.     They  gave  him  money. 

He  gave  his  people  many  presents.  The  people  loved  him.  They  wanted 
his  children  to  rule  over  them. 

Drill  on  use  of  gave. 

7.     The  End  of  the  King. 

Scyld  became  a  very  old  man.  fie  died.  His  comrades  laid  the  old 
king  on  the  ship.  They  placed  him  beside  the  mast.  They  laid  many  precious 
things  on  his  heart. 

The  winds  wafted  the  ship  out  to  sea.  The  ship  carried  away  the  bod) 
of  the  king.     No  one  saw  the  body  of  the  king  again. 

Drill  on  use  of  laid,  carried. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils; 
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Bruce  and  the  Spider. 

Robert  Bruce  was  King  of  Scotland.  The  English  tried  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  country.  After  many  battles,  the  English  defeated  him  and  drove 
him  out.  As  his  enemies  were  everywhere,  he  hid  himself  in  a  wretched 
hut  in  the  woods. 

Bruce  lay  there,  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  do.  One  day  while  he 
was  looking  upward  to  the  roof  of  the  cabin  in  which  he  lay,  his  eye  was 
attracted  by  a  spider.  The  spider  was  hanging  at  the  end  of  a  long  thread 
of  its  own  spinning,  and  was  endeavoring  to  swing  itself  from  one  beam 
on  the  roof  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  line  on  which  it  meant 
to  stretch  its  web.  The  little  insect  made  the  attempt  again  and  again  with- 
out success.  Bruce  counted  that  it  had  tried  to  carry  its  point  six  times, 
and  six  times  had  been  unable  to  do  it. 

"Now,"  said  Bruce,  "as  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  I  will  be  guided  by  the  luck  which  shall  attend  this  spider.  If  the 
insect  shall  make  another  effort  to  fix  its  thread,  and  shall  be  successful,  I 
will  venture  a  seventh  time  to  try  my  fortune  in  Scotland ;  but  if  the  spider 
shall  fail,  I  will  go  away  and  never  return  to  my  native  land  again." 

While  he  was  forming  this  resolution,  the  spider  made  another  exer- 
tion with  all  the  force  it  could  muster,  and  finally  succeeded  in  fastening  its 
thread  to  the  bean.  Bruce,  seeing  the  success  of  the  spider,  said,  "If  that 
little  insect  can  persevere  till  he  succeeds,  surely  I  can  at  least  try  again." 

He  did  try,  and  his  efforts  were  also  finally  rewarded  with  success. 
Thus  did  Robert  Bruce  arise  from  the  condition  of  an  exile  to  an  independent 
sovereign. — An  adaptation:    Mabie's  "Books  of  Heroes/' 

Model: 

Bruce  and  the  Spider. 

Robert  Bruce  was  King  of  Scotland.  The  English  drove  him  out  of 
the  country.  He  hid  himself  in  a  wretched  hut  in  the  woods.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  do. 

One  day  a  spider  spun  a  thread.  He  tried  to  stretch  the  thread  from 
one  end  of  the  roof  to  the  other.  The  insect  tried  six  times,  but  failed. 
Bruce  noticed  it.  He  said,  "If  the  insect  succeeds  the  seventh  time,  I  will 
try  my  luck  again." 

The  spider  tried  again  and  succeeded.  Bruce  went  back  to  Scotland. 
He  raised  an  army  and  drove  out  the  English. 

Drill  on  irregular  verbs :  was,  drove,  hid,  know. 

Outline  based  on  the  model: 

Bruce  and  the  English — King  of  Scotland ;  Drove ;  Hid ;  Wretched  ; 
Know. 

The  Spider — Thread;  Stretch;  Six  times;  Noticed;  Said;  Succeeds. 

Bruce  in  Scotland — Succeeded  ;  Back  ;  Army. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

Alexander  and  Bucephalus. 
A  very  valuable  horse,  Bucephalus  by  name,  was  offered  to  Philip  for 
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a  large  sum  of  money.  The  king  and  many  others  went  to  the  field  to  see 
him  tried.  He  proved  to  be  so  unmanageable  that  none  of  the  grooms  dared 
mount  him. 

Philip  ordered  the  horse  to  be  taken  away.  Alexander,  however,  liked 
the  horse.  He  asked  his  father  to  let  him  try  to  mount  it.  His  father  gave 
the  permission. 

Alexander  ran  to  the  animal.  He  laid  hold  of  the  bridle  and  turned 
his  head  to  the  sun.  Then  he  spoke  softly  to  the  animal  and  stroked  him 
gently  until  he  grew  calm.  After  which,  he  leaped  lightly  on  his  back  and 
seated  himself.  He  touched  the  bridle  gently,  and  Bucephalus  started  for- 
ward without  the  use  of  whip  or  spur. 

Philip  and  his  men  looked  on  in  anxious  silence.  When  the  prince 
turned  the  horse  and  rode  straight  to  the  spot  whence  he  had  started,  he 
was  received  with  loud  shouts.  His  father,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  embraced 
him.  He  said,  "O,  my  son,  seek  another  kingdom  worthy  of  thy  abilities, 
for  Macedonia  is  too  small  for  you.    You  must  find  a  larger  kingdom." 

Models  based  on  "Alexander  and  Bucephalus." 

Alexander's  Request. 

A  man  had  a  horse,  called  Bucephalus.  He  offered  to  sell  him  to  Philip 
for  a  large  sum  of  money. 

The  king  and  many  other  people  went  to  the  field  to  see  him  tried.  The 
horse  was  very  wild.     None  of  the  grooms  dared  mount  him. 

Philip  ordered  the  owner  to  take  away  the  horse.  Alexander,  however, 
liked  the  horse.  He  asked  his  father  to  let  him  try  to  mount  it.  All  the 
people  laughed  at  the  foolish  request.  His  father,  however,  gave  the  per- 
mission. 

Drill  on  the  use  of  irregular  verbs :  had,  zvent,  was,  gave.  Also  forms  of 
adjectives:  many,  wild.    Drill  on  use  of  possessive  pronoun:  his. 

Outline  based  on  the  model: 

The  horse,  Bucephalus — Offered  for  sale. 

A  wild  horse — Tried ;  Wild  ;  Grooms  ;  Mount. 

Alexander's  request — Philip's  order ;  Alexander's  request ;  Foolish ;  Per- 
mission. 

Other  model  based  on  "Alexander  and  Bucephalus" : 

Alexander's  Success. 

Alexander  ran  to  the  animal.  He  laid  hold  of  the  bridle  and  turned  the 
horse's  head  to  the  sun.  He  spoke  softly  to  him.  He  stroked  him  gently 
until  he  grew  calm. 

Then  Alexander  leaped  lightly  on  his  back.  He  touched  the  bridle 
gently.    Bucephalus  started  forward  without  the  use  of  whip  or  spur. 

Philip  and  his  men  looked  on  in  anxious  silence.  The  people  applauded 
the  return  of  the  prince.  His  father  embraced  him.  He  said,  "O,  my  son. 
Macedonia  is  too  small  for  you.     You  must  find  a  larger  kingdom." 

Drill  on  use  of  irregular  verbs:  ran,  spoke,  said.  Also  comparison  of 
adjectives;  small,  large. 
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Outline:  A  calmed  the  horse — Bridle;  Sun;  Spoke  softly;  Stroked 
gently. 

A.'s  success — Leaped  lightly ;  Touched  gently ;  Bucephalus. 

The  return — Anxious ;  Applauded ;  What  father  said  about  Macedonia. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

Alexander  and  Trinoclea. 

A  party  of  Thracians  entered  Trinoclea's  house  and  carried  off  all  the 
valuables  it  contained.  Not  satisfied  with  that,  the  captain  asked  whether 
she  had  not  some  gold  and  silver  hidden  away. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  leading  him  to  a  well  in  the  garden ;  "when  the 
city  was  taken  I  threw  all  my  jewels  and  money  down  there." 

The  captain  stooped  to  examine  the  well.  Trinoclea  pushed  him  in  and 
threw  all  the  heavy  stones  she  could  find  on  top  of  him.  The  soldiers  seized 
her,  bound  her  hands,  and  led  her  before  Alexander.  They  told  him  what 
she  had  done. 

Alexander  admired  her  bravery,  because  she  was  dealing  with  an  enemy. 
1  [e  commanded  her  and  her  children  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

Models  based  on  "Alexander  and  Trinoclea." 

Trinoclea  and  the  Captain. 

A  party  of  Thracians  entered  Trinoclea's  house.  They  seized  all  her 
costly  things.  The  captain  was  not  satisfied.  He  asked  her  whether  she  had 
n<  >t  some  gold  and  silver  hidden  away. 

She  led  him  to  a  well  in  the  garden.  She  said,  "When  the  city  was 
taken  I  threw  all  my  jewels  and  money  down  there." 

The  captain  stopped  to  examine  the  well.  Trinoclea  pushed  him  in. 
She  threw  all  the  heavy  stones  she  could  find  on  top  of  him. 

Outline:  The  party  of  Thracians — Entered  ;  Seized ;  Not  satisfied  ;  Gold 
and  silver  hidden. 

At  the  well — Led ;  Threw. 

The  Captain  in  the  well — Examined ;  Pushed ;  Stones. 

Trinoclea  Before  Alexander. 

The  soldiers  were  excited  over  the  loss  of  their  captain.  They  seized 
Trinoclea.     They  bound  her  hands  and  led  her  before  Alexander. 

The  soldiers  told  Alexander  that  Trinoclea  had  killed  their  captain. 
Trinoclea  told  how  she  had  to  defend  herself  against  the  robbers. 

Alexander  praised  her  bravery.  He  commanded  her  and  her  children 
to  be  set  at  liberty. 

Irregular  verbs  :  were,  bound,  led.  told .  hod. 

FV>ssessive  pronouns:  her  their. 

Outline:  Soldiers  take  Trinoclea  before  Alexander — Excited;  Seized; 
Bound. 

The  story — Killed;  Defend. 

Liberty — Praised;  Set  al  liberty. 

Heading  to  the  Pupils: 
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Alexandre   \nd  Diogenes. 

While  Alexander  was  at  Corinth,  there  was  one  man  who  did  not  take 
notice  of  him.  This  man  was  called  1  ho-rn---,.  Alexander  went  to  see  this 
philosopher,  whom  he  found  lying  in  the  sun,  Ai  the  approach  of  so  mam 
people  he  looked  up,  and  the  king  in  a  friendly  tone  asked,  "Is  there  an) 
way  in  which  I  can  serve  you?" 

"Yes;  I  would  have  you  stand  from  between  me  and  the  sun,"  replied 
the  philosopher. 

Alexander  was  struck  with  surprise.  He  did  not  suppose  there  was  a 
man  in  the  world  who  did  not  need  his  help.  His  courtiers  were  annoyed 
and  called  Diogenes  a  monster.  The  king,  however,  said,  "If  I  were  not 
Alexander,  I  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 

Model  based  on  "Alexander  and  Diogenes." 

One  day,  Alexander  was  at  Corinth.  In  that  city  one  man  did  not  notice 
him.     This  man  was  called  Diogenes. 

Alexander  went  to  see  this  wise  man.  He  was  lying  in  the  sun.  The 
king  in  a  friendly  tone  asked,  "Is  there  any  thing  in  which  I  can  serve  you?" 

"Yes,  I  would  have  you  stand  from  between  me  and  the  sun,"  replied 
Diogenes. 

Irregular  verbs :  was,  went,  have. 

Adjective  compared:  wise. 

Outline:     Alexander  at  Corinth — Man  not  notice;  Diogenes. 

Alexander  visited  Diogenes — Wise ;  Lying  in  sun  ;  Serve. 

Diogenes 's  reply. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

Putnam  and  the  Wolf. 

Putnam  lived  on  a  farm  in  Connecticut.  One  day  a  noted  she-wolf  of 
the  neighborhood  had  killed  seventy  of  his  sheep  and  goats,  besides  wound- 
ing many  lambs  and  kids.  This  wolf,  the  last  of  her  race  in  that  region, 
could  not  be  captured. 

Putnam  made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  this  wild  creature.  He  made 
an  agreement  with  five  of  his  neighbors  to  hunt  the  she-wolf  by  turns  until 
they  had  killed  her.  The  animal  was  at  length  tracked  to  her  cave  in  a 
rockv  hill. 

How  was  the  animal  to  be  captured?  Putnam,  with  a  rope  around  his 
body,  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  rifle  in  the  other,  went  twice  into  the  den. 
The  second  time  he  shot  the  wolf  dead.  He  was  then  drawn  out  by  the 
people,  wolf  and  all. 

(Models  1  or  2  may  be  used.) 

Models  based  on  "Putnam  and  the  Wolf." 

1.     The  She- Wolf. 

Putnam  lived  in  Connecticut.  He  had  a  large  farm.  On  this  farm  he 
had  many  sheep,  goats,  lambs  and  kids. 
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A  wild  she-wolf  lived  in  the  neighborhood.     One  day  she  killed  seventy 
of  Putnam's  sheep  and  goats.    She  also  wounded  many  lambs  and  kids. 
This  she-wolf  was  the  last  of  her  race,     She  could  not  be  captured. 

2.     How  the  Animal  Was  Captured. 

Putnam  made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  the  wild  she-wolf.  He  spoke 
to  five  of  his  neighbors  about  it.  They  agreed  to  hunt  the  creature  by  turns 
until  they  had  killed  her. 

At  length,  they  tracked  the  animal  to  her  den  in  a  rocky  hill.  Putnam 
had  a  rope  tied  around  his  body.  He  took  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  rifle 
in  the  other. 

He  crept  into  the  den  twice.  The  second  time  he  shot  the  wolf  dead. 
He  was  then  drawn  out  by  the  people,  wolf  and  all. 

Drill  on  correct  use  of  had,  be,  made,  spoke,  took,  crept,  shot.  Also 
comparative  and  superlative  forms  of  adjectives:  large,  many,  wild. 

Outline  based  on  "The  She-Wolf." 

Leading  questions:  What  did  Putnam  have?  What  did  he  have  on  bis 
farm  ? 

What  animal  lived  in  the  neighborhood  ?.  What  did  she  do  to  Putnam's 
stock  ? 

Could  this  she-wolf  be  captured? 

Outline,  including  leading  words: 

Putnam  laid  where?     Had  what?     One  farm. 

The  wild  she-wolf — Neighborhood;  Killed;  Wounded;  The  last  of  her 
race ;  Captured. 

Outline  based  on  "How  the  Animal  Was  Captured." 

Putnam  decides  to  get  rid  of  the  creature.  Agreement  with  his 
neighbors. 

Animal  found  in  her  den — Rope ;  Torch ;  Rifle. 

Putnam  in  the  den — Crept ;  Shot ;  Drawn  out. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

Putnam  and  the  French  Ship. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  War,  a  British  general  was  sorely  per- 
plexed by  the  presence  of  a  French  man-of-war  commanding  a  piece  of 
water  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  cross. 

"General,"  said  Putnam,  "that  ship  must  be  taken." 

"Ay,"  replied  the  general,  "I  would  give  the  world  if  she  were  taken." 

"I  will  take  her,"  said  Putnam. 

"How?"  asked  the  general. 

"Give  me  some  wedges,  a  beetle,  and  a  few  men  of  my  own  choice." 

When  night  came,  Putnam  rowed  under  the  vessel's  stern,  and  drove 
the  wedges  between  the  rudder  and  the  ship.  In  the  morning  she  was  seen 
with  her  sails  flapping  helplessly  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  she  was 
soon  after  blown  ashore  and  captured. 

Told  by  James  Porton  in  "The  Children's  Hour." 
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Model  Coiupositou  based  on  "Putnam  and  the  French  Ship." 

During  the  French  and  Indian  War,  a  British  general  had  to  cross  a 
piece  of  water.  A  French  man-of-war  was  in  the  way.  The  British  general 
did  not  know  what  to  do. 

Putnam  took  some  wedges,  a  beetle  and  a  few  men.  At  night  he  rowed 
under  the  vessel's  stern.  He  drove  the  wedges  between  the  rudder  and  the 
ship. 

In  the  morning,  the  ship  was  flapping  helplessly  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  She  was  blown  ashore  and  captured. 

Outline  based  on  the  above: 

The  British  general  perplexed — Water ;  French  man-of-war. 

What  Putnam  did — Wedges ;  Beetle ;  Rowed ;  Stern  ;  Drove ;  Rudder ; 
Ship. 

Ship  captured — Flapping  helplessly ;  Blown  ashore. 

Drill  on  verbs :  had,  was,  took. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

Michael  Angelo. 

A  friend  of  Michael  Angelo's  watched  the  great  artist  at  his  work  upon 
a  statue  which  was  nearly  finished.  Some  time  afterward  he  went  again 
and  found  the  sculptor  still  at  work  upon  the  same  statue.  The  friend  ex- 
claimed, "You  have  been  idle  since  I  was  here  last.  The  figure  was  finished 
then.'' 

"By  no  means,"  replied  Michael  Angelo.  "I  have  softened  this  feature 
and  brought  out  that  muscle.  I  have  given  more  expression  to  the  lip  and 
more  energy  to  the  eye." 

"Well,"  said  the  friend,  "but  these  are  all  trifles." 

"It  may  be  so,"  responded  Angelo,  "but  trifles  make  perfection,  and 
perfection  is  no  trifle." 

"The  Mother  Tongue,"  Book  L,  by  Arnold  and  Kittredge. 

Model  based  on  story  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Michael  Angelo  was  working  upon  a  statue.  A  friend  watched  him. 
Some  time  afterward  the  friend  visited  the  artist  again.  He  found  the 
sculptor  still  at  work  upon  the  same  statue.  The  friend  said,  "You  have 
been  idle  since  I  last  saw  you.     This  figure  was  finished  then." 

"By  no  means,"  replied  the  artist.  "I  have  softened  this  muscle.  I 
have  made  the  lip  and  the  eyes  better." 

"But  these  are  all  trifles,"  said  the  friend. 

"It  may  be  so,"  responded  the  artist,  "but  trifles  make  perfection,  and 
perfection  is  no  trifle." 
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Typical  Examples  In  Fractions  and  Decimals 

5A. 

By  Caroline  Kidder. 
1. 

Least  Common  Multiple. 

2,3,4,6=12;  2,8,4=16;  2,4,10,5  =  20;  2,3,6,9=18 
2,3,4,8,12  =  24;  2,3,6,8  =  24;  3,4,6,8,12  =  24;  4,6,8,12  =  24 
2,4,14,17  =  28;  2,3,5,6  =  30;  2,3,5,10  =  30;  3,5,6,10  =  30 
2,5,6,15  =  30;  2,4,16,8  =  32;  2,3,4,6,9  =  36;  3,4,6,9,12  =  36 
4,  6,  9,  12,  18  =  36;  2,  4,  5,  8,  10  =  40;  4,  5,  8,  20  =  40;  2,  3,  6,  7  =  42 ; 
3,14,6,7  =  42;  2,3,4,6,16  =  48;  3,  4,  6,  12,  16,  =  48 ;  4,6,12, 
16,24  =  48;  2,3,6,9,27  =  54;  6,9,27,18  =  54;  2,4,8.7  =  56; 
4.  7,  8,  14  =  56;  7,  8,  4,  28  =  56;  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  =  60 ;  3,  4,  5.  6,  10  =  60 ; 
4,5,6,10,15  =  60;  5,6,12,10,15  =  60;  3,4,12,30=60;  4,5,6, 
20,12  =  60;  3,7,9,21=63;  2,5,14=70;  2,5.14,35  =  70; 
2,3,4,8,18  =  72;  2,9,8,6,12  =  72;  9,8,6,18  =  72;  6,8.4, 
18  =  72;  3,5,15,25  =  75;  2,4,5,10,16  =  80;  2,3,4,6,7.12  =  84; 
2,  4,  5,  10,  25  =  100;   2,  4.  5,  10,  20  =  100. 

Addition  of  Fractions. 

Add:  14%,  2/34,   16%  =  58%;    16%,  29  11/14,  38  5/7   =  86; 

37  y2,  27%,  15%,  18%  =  99%;  28%,  18%,  28  5/9,  24%  =  100  5/9; 
36%,  14%,  29%,  16  9/10  =  97  19/20;  25%,  72%,  29%,  37%  =  165  11/24  ; 
16%,  27%,  39%,  45%  =  129% ;  39%,  83%,  27%,  81  3/10  =  232  13/30; 
52y,   39%,  61%,  62  5/16  =  216  3/16;   44%,  18%,  71  5/12,  16  5/9  = 

151  2/9;  12%,  27  7/18,  36  8/9,  49  5/12  =  126  19/36;  37%,  48%, 
67  7/10,  72%  =  226  23/40;  42%,  61%,  38  7/20,  46%  =  188  11/20; 
39%,  87%,  48  5/21,  72  3/14  =  257  13/21 ;  25%,  62  5/7,  83%,  91  5/14  = 
263  17/42 ;  83  5/9,  19%,  27%,  34  4/15  =  165  4/45  ;  46%,  28%,  75  5/16. 
94%  =245  3/16;   13  5/24,  38%,  39  7/16,  83%  =  175  5/48:   12  5/12, 

38  9/16,  93%,  61%  =  206  9/16;  27%,  86%,  67%,  95  7/12  =  277%; 
29  5/9,  162%,  265%,  45%  =  503  5/9;  426%,  395%,  287  5/9,  316%  = 
1,426  47/56;  461%,  310  6/7,  401  3/14,  428%  =  1,611  25/56;  28%, 
56%,  29%,  12  7/10  =  127  47/60;  39%,  83  11/12,  18%,  12  7/10  =  155%  ; 
16%,  83%,  39%,  75  7/20  =  215  13/30;   38  11/30,  52  9/20,  48%,  12%  = 

152  19/60;  41  4/15,  125%,  29%,  328  5/12  =  524  51/60;  62  6/7,  21  8/9, 
14%,  29  2/21  =  128  32/63;  33%,  14  3/14,  89  5/7,  39  7/10  =  177  9/70; 
36  5/12,  47%,  88%,  61  5/9  =  234  43/72;  42%,  38%,  98%,  73  7/18  = 
253  25/72;  37  7/36,  18  5/24,  68%,  45  8/9  =  170%;  84  5/12,  62%, 
97y2,  74  5/9  =  319  7/72;  91%,  27  3/25,  48%,  75  4/15  =  242  64/75; 
65%,  89%,  91%,  72  5/16  =  319  53/80;  89  3/16,  65  7/10,  95  3/20,  12% 
=  262  63/80;  29%,  68%,  95  3/10,  39  5/16  =  233  23/80;  135%,  265%, 
262  5/7,  106  5/12  =  775  13/28;  275  2/21;  384  5/12,  167  3/14.  271% 
=  1,098  5/84. 
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Subtraction  of  Fractions. 

425%  —  178^4  =  246  11/12;   327%  —  129%  =  197  11/12;   10034 

—  80  9/10  =  19  17/20;   328%  —  149%  =  178  19/20;   123%  —  78  8/9 
=  44  17/18;   320%  —  146  5/9  =  173  17/18;   430  5/12  —  128%  : 
301  13/24;   695%  —  139%  =  555  23/24;   418%  —  328  11/14  = 
89  27/28 ;   605%  —  109  6/7  =  495  25/28 ;   400%  —  100%  =  299  29/30 
784%  —  196  7/10  =  587  29/30;    458^  —  299  9/10  =  158  14/15 
670  4/15  —  1305/6  =  539  13/30;   389  8/9  —  189  11/12  =  199  35/36 
724  7/18  —  169  11/12  =  554  17/36;  320ft  —  139  9/10  =  180  39/40 
492  11/14  —  1675/6  =  324  20/21;    347  11/16  —  137%  =  209  41/48 
600  7/12  —  109  11/16  =  290  43/48 ;   819  5/27  —  329  7/18  =  489  43/54 ; 
602  9/14  —  138%  =  463%  ;   424  3/14  —  31934  =  104  13/28  ;   624  7/1 5 

—  137  11/12  =  486  11/20;  828  9/10  —  419  11/12  =  408  59/60 
326  5/21  —  117  8/9  =  208  22/63;  429  3/14  —  139  %  =  289  29/70 
607  3/35  —  428  9/14  =  178  31/70;  714  5/24  —  657  7/18  =  56  59/72 
802%  —  278  7/9  =  523  61/72 ;  927  5/24  —  167  8/9  =  759  23/72 
830  5/18  —  351  %  =  478  29/72;  426  11/25  —  379  9/15  =  46  21/25 
839  7/16  —  679  7/10  =  159  59/80;   401  8/25  —  275  9/20  =  121  87/100 . 

Combination  of  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Fractions. 

8  4/7  +  5%  +  3%  —  9  9/14  =  7  45/56;   45  3%  +  20%  +  8%  - 
17  14/15  =  56  55/56 ;   32%  +  19%  +  8  7/25  —  29  17/20  =  30  53/100 ; 
18%  +  27%  +  39%  —  28%  =  57  7/40 ;   68%  +  24%  +  18%  ■ 
39  9/16  =  71  47/48;   39%  +  16%  -f  29%  —  12  29/32  =  72  31/32; 
14%  +  46%  —  29%  +  28%  =  60  1/12;   29  3/7  —  12%  +  13  5/9  - 
24  11/21  =  15  20/21 ;  37  3/35  +  14%  +  31%  —  39  9/14  =  43  33/70; 
4Q  5/9  _|_  27%  —  12%  +  32  7/12  —  97  13/72. 

Greatest  Common  Divisor  and  Lozvest  Terms. 

G.C.D.         G.C.D.         G.C.D.        G.C.D. 

114    2       132    4       192    6       420    15 

57  =  — 


171    3       231    7       352    11      448    16 
136    2       196    4       126    6       308    14 


68 


49 


^6 


39 


42 


204    3       441    9       273    13      330    15 
98    2       220    5       203    7       247    13 


78     2       175    5 
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147    3       264    6       270    10      285    15 
112    2       135    5       189    7       312    13 

168    3       1^7         7  297    11      336    14 


117  3  280  8       252  12  403  13 

126  3  235  5       08  7  275  !! 

17 1  I —  25 

168  4  423  9       182  13  300  12 
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11 
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13 
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4 
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5 
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9 

52  —  —        34  =  —        33  =  — 

260  5  408         12  462         14 

Multiplication  of  Fractions. 

/  X  /  X  4/9  =  7/24;  /  X  /  X  6/10  =  /  ;  /  X  7/9  X 
15/18  =  35/81;  /  X  13/24  X  6/7  =  13/42;  25/36  X  /  X  3/10 
=  /  ;  3/5  X  7/9  X  5/24  =  7/72 ;  /  X  4/21  X  7/12  =  1/24;  9/15 
X  14/12  X  10/21  =  /  ;  15/24  X  22/25  X  16/33  =  4/15 ;  3/  X  75 
=  240;  42/3  X  36  =  168;  5/  X  24  =  126;  7%  X '16  =  116; 
48  X  5/6  =  248;  96  X  4  1/12  =  392;  6  X  3XA  =  19/  ;  16  X 
3  1/12  =  49/3;  2/4X2^  =  6;  3/  X  4  2/4=  15;  2/  X  3/ 
=  10;  53/5  X  7  2/4  =  27 ;  6/  X  7?/s  =  52/  ;  6/  X  9  3/7  =  57/  ; 
7/  X  7  2/8  =  52/  ;  7/  X  33y3  =  250;  3%  X  66/  =  250;  /  X 
4/  X  3/  =  93/ ;  5/14  X  8/  =  3 ;  3  3/7  X  17/  =  60;  12/  X 
33/5  x  2/  =  105;  4/  X  15/  X  1  7/25  =  96;  3/  X  2  3/16  X 
3  21/25  X  1  17/28  =  43/  ;      3  3/15  X  16/  X  3  9/24  =  180 ;      3  3/14  X 

1  19/30  =  5/  ;      1  13/15  X  2  13/21  =  4  8/9;      27/56  X  96  X  1  13/36 
=  21. 

Division  of  Fractions. 

9/16  -f-  3/20  =  3/ ;  3/20  -5-  9/16  =  4/15 ;  4/7  -5-  2/14  =  4 ; 
35/48  -j-  7  =  5/48 ;  27/32  -5-  3  =  9/32 ;  54/64  -4-  9  =  3/32  ;  3/16  -5- 
15  =  1/80;  25  -f-  15/16  =  26/  ;  20  -5-  15/32  =  42/ ;  100  -5-  25/36 
=  144;  % -5-  1/9  =  6;  #-=-1/20=15;  #-5-1/25  =  20;  /  -f- 
7/64  =  8;  2/-f-/  =  5;  3/  -5-  1/9  =  30;  5/^-1/16  =  84; 
3^-5-9  =  5/12;  4/-5-7  =  /;  5/  -5- 8=/;  6/  -5-  5  =  1/: 
4^8/  =  6/13;      16  -5-  4/  =  3/  ;      5-5-  4/  =  1  1/7;      15  -5-  6/  = 

2  2/11;      8-4-  33/  =  2  2/9;      11/  -5-  72  =  7/45;      6#  ~-  1/12  =  81 ; 
2/  -4-  1/  =  2;       3/  -4-  /  =  4  4/9;       67/s  -r-  /  =  11  ;       25  -5-  3/ 
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=  7/;      27-4-18^  =  3  6/7;      50 -4- 37/  =  1}$ ;      12/  -4-  634  =  2; 

12/,  -f-  3/  =  3^;  6/  -«-  12/  =  8/15;  16%  ~  22/  =  20/27; 
33/^-66/  =  /;  37/ -J- 6,^=6;  9  7/12-4-3^  =  2/;  62/  -4- 
12/  =  5;      77J/2  -r-15/  =  5;      15^-4-1^  =  9;      87/  -7-  6/  =  14; 

62/  -7-  6/  =  10;  24/  -4-  1/  =  14;  87/  -f-  8/  =  10;  2l3/5  ~ 
2  22/25  =  7/  ;      18/  -4-  8  5/9  =  2  1/7;      7/  -4-  6  3/10  =  1  1/7. 

Combination  of  Four  Processes  in  Fractions. 

(3/  X4/)-  -10/  =6/;      (13  2/9-7%)  X  /  =  4/ ;      /of 
;  -J-  63^  =  -  3  5/17-        (?>&,  -    ■  ?Ai\    V   5/,         73/48-        1/   ^f  f4  1  /Q  _ 

l    = 

(  18/45  X  9/27  X  3/)  -4-  8/  =  3/56;  6  5/12  -4-  (7/15  X  25/76  X 
19/1)  =  2/  ;      (6/  4-  7/5)  4-  (11  13/20  -  7#)  =  3  1/7. 

Addition  of  Decimals. 

(1)  6.725  +  87.921  +  106.009  +  47.62  +  9.09  +  837.505  =  1,094.870 

(2)  3.047  +  67.07  +  928.6  +  400.04  +  69.875  +  28.91  =  1,477.532 

(3)  465.987  +  100.01  +  76.09  +  825.025  +  69.08  +  329.127  4-  .67 

=  1,866.799 

(4)  2,169.009  +  1,328.67  +  469.9  4-  3,000.003  +  101.01  +  98.098  + 

6.06  =  7,172.750 

(5)  4,600.06  +  3,729.029  +   1.000.001   +  300.03  +  10.1  +  6,729.829 

+  465.398  =  16,834.447 

(6)  600.756  +  2,725.876  4-  1.897.642  +  4,876.56  +  398.7  +  10.109  -f 

8.08  =  10,517.723 

(7)  4,000.004  4-  400.04  4-  40.40  -f  400.04  4-  4.004.004  +  404.404  -|- 

40.040  -f  4,400.04  =  13,688.962 

(8)  6,897.009  4-  1,398.629  4-  4,659.9  +  .365  4-  87.29  4-  729.654  4 

2,809.098  =  16,581.945 

(9)  .462  4-  4  4-  39.82  4-  378.425  4-  5,872.969  4-  307.429  4-  89.648 

=  6,692.751 

(10)  90,090.090  +  9,009.009  +  99,999.99  -f-  900.09  +  9,900.009  4- 

909.909  4-  9.999  4-  9,909.9  =  220,728.996 

(11)  6,827.641  +  13,928.725  +  4,600.06  4-  908.787  4-  429.27  4-  7^.S 

4-  909.099  =  35,482.382 

(12)  4,856.987  -f-  12,729.098  4-  300.03  4-  44,629.009  4-  15.865.49  4- 
2,698.367  -f-  827.67  =  81,908.651 

13)  3,876,689  +  476.9  4-  4,892.98  4-  376.087  4-  2.694.928  +  698.37  4 


.256  4-  409  =  13,475.210 

(14)  .25  4-  1-729  4-  44,607.92  4-  9,826.398  4-  462.982  4-  75.075  -f  3.827.6 

=  58,801.954 

(15)  386.425  +  .698  4-  47.36  +  1,729.8  4-  14,927.688  4-  307.65  +  89.675 

4-  827.76  =  22,317.056 

Subtraction  of  Decimals. 
367.008—108.129  =  258.879;      1  —  .109  =  .891  ;       10.010—1.021 
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=  8.989 ;  653  —  18.109  =  634.891 ;  100.01  —  1.001  =  99.009 ;  287.601 
—  193.982  =  93.619 ;  400.04  —  101.001  —  299.039 ;  1,629.  1  —  108.002 
=  1.521.098;  3,728.603  —  1,876.746  =  1,851.857;  3,000.003  —  1,101.00/ 
=  1,898.996;  1,000  —  .001  =  999.999;  3,641.872  —  1.783.598  = 
1,858.274;  1,000.001  —  9.099  =  990.902;  4,004.04  —  1,398.725  = 
2,605.315;   3,003.3  —  2,198.001  =  805.299. 

Multiplication  of  Decimals. 

32.4  X  29  =  939.6;  4.36  X  35  =  152.60;  .658  X  46  =  30.268; 
672  X  4.8  =  3,225.6;  379  X  .67  =  253.93;  1,438  X  .105  =  150.990; 
.046  X  89  =  4.094;  64  X  .032  =  2.048;  347  X  .085  =  29.495; 
.095  X  40  =  3.800;  50  X  .008  =  .400;  8.625  X  190  =  1,638.750; 
37.65  X  720  =  27.108;  18,365  X  670  =  12,304.550;  8.247  X  163  — 
1,344.261 ;  87.65  X  980  =  85,897;  4,275  X  4.9  =  20.947.5  ;  3.750  X 
1.09  =  4,087.50;      6,758  X  .078  —  527.124;      125.9  X  190  =  23,921.0 

Division  of  Decimals. 

387.9  +  21  =  18.4+ ;  76.54  +  23  =  3.32+  ;  672.8  -=-  25  =  26.9+  ; 
1.725  -r-  16  =  .107+;  81.675  +  75  =  1.089;  6.742  +  36  =  .187+; 
21.467  —  34=  .631+ ;  93.468  +  37  =  2.580+  ;  672.95  +  68  =  9.89+  : 
7.621  +  62  =  .122+ ;  100.01  +  75  =  1.33+ ;  671.25  +  857  =  .89+  ; 
62.548  +  91  =  .687+ ;  76.425  +  127  =  .600+  ;  48.195  +  357  =--  .135 ; 
123.765  +  49  —  2.525  ;  307.621  +  62  =  4.961+  ;  465.872  +  467  =  .997+  ; 
32.541  -f-  338  =  .099+  ;  2.761  -:-  912  =  .002+ ;  4.753  +  825  =  .005+  ; 
6.541  +  728  =  .008+ ;  167.825  +  578  =  .2904- ;  3,608  +  376  +  .009  4  : 
16.421  +  175  =  .093+ ;      32.425  +  612  =  .052+. 

Fractions  Reduced  to  Decimals. 

6/25  =  24;  12/13  =  .923+;  8/15  =  .533+  ;  7/24  =  .291+; 
3/25  =.12;  3/16  =  . 187+ ;  35/36  =  .972+  ;  l/27  =  .037+; 
17/135  =  .111+;  50/68  =  .735+;  9/44  =  .204+;  7/125  =  .056; 
14/40  =  .35  ;  27/60  =  .45 ;  27/63  =  .428+  ;  58/71  =  .816+  : 
74/75  =  .  986+;  7/147  =  .  047+ ;  1/18  =  . 055+ ;  1/126=007+; 
1/256  =  .003+  ;      1/365  =  .002+ ;      4/231  —  .017+  ;      5/374  =  .013+. 

Decimals  Reduced  to  Fractions. 

.65  =  13/20;      .25  =  %  ;      .75  =  y4  ;      .52  =  13/25  ;      .3^  =  19/50 ; 
.64  =  16/25 ;      .96  =  24/25 ;      .45  =  9/20;      .36  =  9/25  ;      .125  =  }i  ; 
.175  =  7/40;      .144=18/125;      .375  =  ^;      .405  =  81/200:      .256  = 
32/125;      .318  =  159/500;      .485  =  97/200;      .008  =  1/125;      .018  = 
9/500 ;      .075  =  3/40 ;      .048  =  6/125  ;      .096  =  12/125  ;      .475  =     19/40 
.824=103/125;      .618  =  309/500;      .324  =  81/250;       .164:     41/250 
.376  =  47/125;        .425  =  17/40;        .084  =  123/125:        .325        13/40 
.625  =  5/g  ;      .024  =  3/125. 

Part,  to  Find  Whole. 

Find  the  number  of  which:  160  is  %  =  240;  180  is  ■> ,  240; 
176  is  ji  =  220;     180  is  %  ==  216;     195  is  ^  =  325;    675  is  5/9  =  1,215 ; 
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336  is  6/7  =  &2;  4V5  is  5/9  =  901 ;  546  is  6/13  5=  1,123 ;  468  is  4/9 
=  1,053;  474  is  6/23  =1,817;  609  is  21/36  =  1,044;  380  is  ^  =  608  ; 
165  is  H  -  265. 

Whole,  to  Find  Part. 
l^.of  425  =  255 ;  %  of  180  =  120 ;  s/6  of  438  =  365  ;  7/8  0f  504 
=  441 ;  6/7  of  336  =  288;  7/9  of  693  =  569;  5/12  of  420  =  175; 
8/9  of  504  =  448;  11/12  of  660  =  605 ;  12/13  of  156  =  144;  8/9  of 
360  =  320;  5/8  of  608  =380;  4/9  of  882  =  392 ;  5/11  of  913  =  415; 
6/13  of  1,027  =  474;   21/36  of  1,044  =  609. 


Model     Compositions     Based    on     Reading     To 

Pvipils— 5  B. 

By  Samuel  P.  Abelow. 

Washington's  Return. 

On  his  return,  Washington  found  his  horses  so  weak  he  left  them  in 
charge  of  Vanbroam  and  pushed  forward  on  foot  with  Gist  alone.  Each 
was  wrapped  to  the  throat  in  an  Indian  "watchcoat,"  with  a  gun  in  his 
hand  and  a  pack  on  his  back. 

They  had  an  adventure  when  they  passed  an  old  Indian  hamlet  called 
"Murdering  Town."  A  French  Indian,  whom  they  met  in  the  forest,  fired 
at  them,  pretending  that  his  gun  had  gone  off  by  chance.  They  caught 
him,  and  Gist  would  have  killed  him ;  but  Washington  interposed,  and  they 
let  him  go. 

To  escape  pursuit  from  his  tribesmen,  they  walked  all  night  and  all 
the  next  day.  This  brought  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany.  They 
hoped  to  have  found  it  dead  frozen ;  but  it  was  alive  and  turbulent,  filled 
with  broken-up  ice.  They  made  a  raft,  shoved  out  into  the  stream,  and 
were  soon  caught  helplessly  in  the  drifting  ice.  Washington,  pushing  hard 
with  his  setting-pole,  was  jerked  into  the  freezing  river,  but  caught  a  log 
of  the  raft  and  dragged  himself  out.  By  no  effort  could  they  reach  the 
farther  bank,  or  regain  that  which  they  had  left.  They  were  driven  against 
an  island,  where  they  landed,  and  left  the  raft  to  its  fate. 

The  night  was  excessively  cold,  and  Gist's  feet  and  hands  were  badly 
frost-bitten.  In  the  morning,  the  ice  had  set  and  the  river  was  a  solid  floor. 
They  crossed  it,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  house  of  the  trader,  Fraser, 
on  the  Monongahela.  It  was  the  middle  of  January  when  Washington 
arrived  at  Williamsburg  and  made  his  report  to  Dinwiddie. — From  "Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe,"  by  Francis  Parkman. 

Model  composition   based  on   "Washington's  Return." 

Washington  and  Gist  passed  an  old  Indian  hamlet  called  Murdering 
Town.  A  French  Indian  fired  at  them.  The  Indian  pretended  that  his 
gun  had  gone  off  by  chance. 

They  caught  the  Indian.  Gist  wanted  to  kill  him.  Washington  inter- 
posed.    The  Indian  was  allowed  to  escape. 
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Outline  of  model: 

Murdering  Town — Indian  hamlet;  French  Indian;  Pretends. 
Washington's  kindness — Indian  allowed  to  escape. 
Model  composition  based  on  "Washington's  Return." 

On  the  Alleghany  River. 

When  Washington  and  Gist  reached  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany,  they 
hoped  to  have  found  it  frozen.  Instead,  the  river  was  alive  and  turbulant. 
Large  cakes  of  ice  were  swept  by  the  current. 

They  made  a  raft  with  which  they  tried  to  cross  the  river.  They  were 
caught  helplessly  in  the  drifting  ice.  Washington  pushed  hard  with  his 
setting  pole.  He  was  jerked  into  the  freezing  water.  Fortunately,  he 
caught  a  log  of  the  raft  and  dragged  himself  out. 

By  no  effort  could  they  reach  the  opposite  bank.  They  were  driven 
against  an  island  where  they  landed.  They  left  the  raft  to  its  fate.  They 
spent  the  excessively  cold  night  on  the  island.  In  the  morning,  the  river 
was  a  solid  floor.     They  crossed  it  and  continued  their  journey. 

Outline  based  on  the  model: 

The  Alleghany  river — Alive  and  turbulent;  Cakes  of  ice. 

The  crossing — Raft ;  Drifting  ice ;  Setting-pole ;  Mishap ;  Release. 

On  the  island — Excessively  cold ;  River ;  Solid  floor. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils: 

The  Battle  Between  Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 

It  was  ten  o'clock,  when  from  the  high  ground  on  the  right  of  the 
line,  Wolfe  saw  that  the  crisis  was  near.  The  French  on  the  ridge  had 
formed  themselves  into  three  bodies,  regulars  in  the  centre,  regulars  and 
Canadians  on  right  and  left.  Two  field-pieces,  which  had  been  dragged 
up  the  heights  at  Ause  du  Toulon,  fired  on  them  with  grape-shot,  and  the 
troops,  rising  from  the  ground,  prepared  to  receive  them. 

In  a  few  moments  more  they  were  in  motion.  They  came  on  rapidly, 
uttering  loud  shouts,  and  firing  as  soon  as  they  were  within  range.  Their 
ranks,  ill  ordered  at  the  best,  were  thrown  out  of  alignment  by  the  regulars, 
who,  after  hastily  firing,  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  to  reload. 

The  British  advanced  a  few  rods ;  then  halted  and  stood  still.  When 
the  French  were  within  forty  paces  the  word  of  command  rang  out,  and 
a  crash  of  musketry  answered  all  along  the  line.  The  volley  was  delivered 
with  remarkable  precision.  Another  volley  followed,  and  then  a  furious 
clattering  fire  that  lasted  but  a  minute  or  two. 

When  the  smoke  rose,  a  miserable  sight  was  revealed ;  the  ground 
cumbered  with  dead  and  wounded,  the  advancing  masses  stopped  short 
and  turned  into  a  frantic  mob,  shouting,  cursing,  gesticulating.  The  order 
was  given  to  charge.  Then  over  the  field  rose  the  British  cheer,  mixed 
with  the  fierce  yell  of  the  Highland  slogan.  Some  of  the  corps  pushed 
forward  with  the  bayonet;  some  advanced  firing.  The  clansmen  drew  their 
broad  swords  and  dashed  on,  keen  and  swift  as  bloodhounds. 
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At  the  English  right,  though  the  attacking  column  was  broken  to  pieces, 
a  fire  was  still  kept  up,  chiefly,  it  seems,  by  sharpshooters  from  the  bushes 
and  cornfields,  where  they  had  lain  for  an  hour  or  more.  Here  Wolfe 
himself  led  the  charge,  at  the  head  of  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers.  A  shot 
shattered  his  wrist.  He  wrapped  his  handkerchief  about  it  and  kept  on. 
Another  shot  struck  him  and  he  still  advanced  when  a  third  lodged  in  his 
breast. 

He  staggered  and  set  on  the  ground.  Lieutenant  Brown,  of  the  gren- 
adiers, one  Henderson,  a  volunteer  in  the  same  company,  and  a  private 
soldier,  aided  by  an  officer  of  artillery  who  ran  to  join  them,  carried  him 
in  their  arms  to  the  rear.  He  begged  them  to  lay  him  down.  They  did 
so  and  asked  if  he  would  have  a  surgeon.  "There's  no  need,"  he  answered ; 
"it's  all  over  with  me." 

A  moment  after,  one  of  them  cried  out :  "They  run ;  see  how  they 
run !" 

"Who  run?"  Wolfe  demanded  like  a  man  roused  from  sleep. 

"The  enemy,  sir.     Egad,  they  give  way  everywhere !" 

"Go,  one  of  you,  to  Colonel  Burton,"  returned  the  dying  man ;  "tell 
him  to  march  Webb's  regiment  down  to  Charles  River  to  cut  off"  their  re- 
treat from  the  bridge."  Then,  turning  on  his  side,  he  murmured,  "Now, 
God  be  praised,  I  will  die  in  peace !"  and  in  a  few  moments  his  gallant 
soul  had  fled. — From  "Montcalm  and  Wolfe,"  by  Francis  Parkman. 

Model  based  on  .'The  Battle  Between  Wolfe  and  Montcalm." 

"The  Battle." 

The  French  on  the  ridge  had  formed  themselves  into  three  bodies. 
The  English  fired  two  field-pieces  on  them.  The  French  prepared  to 
receive  the  English. 

In  a  few  moments  more  the  French  were  in  motion.  They  came  on 
rapidly,  uttering  loud  shouts,  and  firing  as  soon  as  they  were  within  range. 
The  British  advanced  a  few  rods ;  halted  and  stood  still.  When  the  French 
were  within  forty  paces,  the  word  of  command  rang  out.  A  crash  of 
musketry  answered  all  along  the  line.  Then  followed  a  furious  clattering 
fire  that  lasted  but  a  minute  or  two. 

When  the  smoke  rose,  a  miserable  sight  was  disclosed.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  dead  and  wounded.  The  French  were  running  away  like 
wild  cattle.     The  English  chased  them  and  drove  them  from  the  field. 

Outline  based  on  "The  Battle." 

1.  The  beginning  of  the  battle. 

2.  The  fight. 

(a)  The  French  advanced — Rapidly;   Shouts;  Range. 

(b)  The  British  deadly  attack — The  word  of  command;  Crash 

of  musketry;  Furious  clattering  fire. 

3.  The  end — Miserable  sight ;  Dead  and  wounded ;  French  driven  from 
field. 

Drill  on  irregular  verbs :  had,  were,  rose,  was. 

Model  based  on  "The  Battle  Between  Wolfe  and  Montcalm." 
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Int.  Death  of  Wolfe. 

Wolfe  led  the  charge  on  the  English  right.  A  shot  shattered  his  wrist, 
lie  wrapped  his  handkerchief  about  it  and  kept  on.  Another  shot  struck 
him.     He  still  advanced.     A  third  lodged  in  his  breast. 

He  staggered  and  sat  on  the  ground.  He  was  carried  by  his  men  to 
the  rear.  He  begged  them  to  lav  him  down.  They  did  so.  and  asked  if 
lie  would  have  a  surgeon. 

"There's  no  need,"  he  answered,  "it's  all  over." 

A  moment  after,  one  of  them  cried  out:  "They  run;  see  how  they 
run !" 

"Who  run?"  Wolfe  demanded   like  a  man   roused  from  sleep. 

"The  enemy,  sir.     Egad,  they  give  way  everywhere!" 

Turning  on  his  side,  he  murmured,  "Now,  God  be  praised,  I  will  die 
in  peace." 

Outline  based  on  "The  Death  of  Wolfe." 

1.  Wolfe  wounded. 

(a)  Led  the  charge. 

(b)  Shot  on  wrist  and  in  breast. 

2.  Carried  to  the  rear— Staggered ;  Lay ;  Surgeon. 

3.  Wolfe's  answer. 

4.  The  news. 

5.  Wolfe's  question. 

6.  The  reply. 

7.  Wolfe's  last  words. 

Drill  on  use  of  irregular  verbs :  sat,  lay. 

(To  Moses  Thomas.) 

Sunnyside,  December  15,  1855. 
My  dear  Thomas  : 

1  thank  you  heartily  for  your  kind  and  hospitable  invitation  to  your 
house,  which  1  should  be  glad  to  accept,  did  I  propose  attending  the  Godey 
Complimentary  Dinner ;  but  the  annoyance  I  suffer  at  dinners  of  the  kind, 
in  having  to  attempt  speeches,  or  bear  compliments  in  silence,  has  made 
me  abjure  them  altogether.  The  Publishers'  Festival,  at  which  I  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  was  an  exception  to  my  rule,  but  only  made 
on  condition  that  I  would  not  be  molested  by  extra  civilities. 

I  regret  that  on  that  occasion  we  were  separated  from  each  other,  and 
could  not  sit  together  and  talk  over  old  times.  However,  I  trust  we  shall 
have  a  future  opportunity  of  so  doing.  I  wish,  when  you  visit  New  York, 
you  would  take  a  run  up  to  Sunnyside.  The  cars  set  you  down  within 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  my  house,  where  my  "womenkind"  will  receive  you 
(figuratively  speaking)  with  open  arms:  and  my  dogs  will  not  dare  to  . 
bark  at  you.     Yours  ever,  very  truly, 

Washington  Irving. 
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New  York  July  5,   1902. 
My  dear  Brother : 

Your  beautiful  birthday  gift  almost  reconciles  me  to  the  fact  that  I 
am  to-day  a  year  older  than  I  was  last  July. 

How  did  you  know  what  I  wanted?  Surely  some  good  angel  must 
have  whispered  the  secret  to  you.  However  that  may  be,  you  exactly  suited 
my  taste,  and  I  thank  you  with  my  whole  heart. 

Your  loving  sister, 

Mary  Hamilton. 

Dictation— 5  B. 

Punctuation:     Words  in  series. 

Read  the  following  paragraph: 

Mary  Borwn  went  to  town.  She  bought  a  gown,  a  hat,  shoes,  stock- 
ings, ribbons,  and  gloves.     She  took  these  articles  home. 

In  the  sentence  you  find  a  long  list  of  articles  mentioned  which  Mary 
bought.  Such  a  list  of  words  is  called  a  series.  What  punctuation  mark 
follows  each  word  of  the  series  excepting  the  last  one?  Why  does  a  period 
follow  the  last  word  of  that  series? 

Punctuate  the  following  sentences: 

1 .  Here  are  books  desks  pencils  and  paper. 

2.  Hurry,  Jim!  You  are  late.  Here  are  your  hat  coat  shoes  and 
gloves. 

3.  New  York  Chicago  Buffalo  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans  are 
important  cities. 

Rule:    The  comma  is  used  to  separate  words  in  a  series. 

Dictation  Exercises. 

1.  The  cob  was  a  strong,  well-made,  good-tempered  horse. 

2.  When  I  awoke  next  morning,  a  clear,  bright  autumn  sun  was 
shining  upon  the  romantic  valley  of  Tivher;  the  villagers  were  already  at 
their  works,  the  ducks  were  gabbling  in  the  pool,  the  wine-press  laborers 
in  the  shade,  a  grist-mill  was  going,  and  so  was  I. 

Prom  Longfellow's  letter,  dated  Paris,  Oct.  26,  1826. 

3.  "Where  am  I  going  now?"  he  thought.  "Yes,  yes,  that's  the  Gob- 
lin's fault.  Ah !  if  the  little  Lady  only  sat  here  with  me  in  the  boat  it  might 
be  twice  as  dark  for  what  I  should  care." 

4.  Glorious   fountain, 

Let  thy  heart  be, 
Fresh,  changeful,  constant, 
Upward,  like  thee! 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

5.  "Pray,  madam,"  answered  Penelope,  lifting  her  clear  eyes  full 
upon  the  speaker,  "what  harm  could  befall  me  at  Court?  Is  not  the  king 
here?" 
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6.  "Can  you  lay  eggs?"  she  asked. 
"No." 

"Then   will  you   hold  your  tongue!" 

And  the  cat  said,  "Can  you  curve  your  hack,  and  purr  and  give  out 
sparks  ?" 

"No." 

"Then  you  will  please  have  no  opinion  of  your  own  when  sensible 
folks  are  speaking." 

7.  If  the  soldier  had  cried  out,  "Hear  I  am !"  they  would  have  found 
him. 

8.  "Who  are  you?"  she  cried  hoarsely. 
The  mites  huddled  together  and  drew  back. 

"Come,"  she  said,  "do  not  be  afraid  of  me,"  and  took  a  step  towards 
them. — From  ''Prince   Otto." 

9.  "Oh,  mother,  how  happy  I  should  be,"  she  said,  as  she  passed  a 
toy-shop,  "if  I  had  all  these  pretty  things !" 

"What,  all!     Do  you  wish  for  them  all,  Rosamond?" 
"Yes,  mamma,  all." 

10.  "They  have  lost  the  scent,"  said  the  old  horse ;  perhaps  the  hare 
will  get  off." 

"What  hare?"  I  said. 

"Oh !  I  don't  know  what  hare ;  likely  enough  it  may  be  one  of  our 
own  hares  out  of  the  woods. 

11.  There  was  now  riding  off  in  all  directions,  to  the  doctor's  to  the 
farrier's,  and  no  doubt  to  Squire  Gordon's,  to  let  him  know  about  his  son. 

12.  Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fingers  to  the  sky. 
Blue — blue — as   if  that   sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 

13.  The  withered  leaves  were  already  dropping,  and  the  immense 
plains,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  looked  brown,  barren,  and  sunburnt. 
I  have  never  seen  a  country  that  wore  so  desolate  a  look.  You  trace  the 
road  for  miles  before  you,  with  neither  cottage  nor  green  tree. — From 
LongfeUo'dfs  letter  describing  his  trip  through  southern  Spain,  in  1827. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country. 

By  Sara  H.  Fahey,  B.  S. 

Dramatization,  as  a  means  of  presenting  old  facts  in  a  new  and  vital 
form,  has  been  too  often  discussed  to  need  comment  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  method  of  presentation  is  most  valuable,  not  simply  in  the 
lower,  but  in  the  higher  grades.  The  tendency  in  upper  grade  work  is  to 
live  more  and  more  among  words,  and  less  and  less  among  the  thoughts 
and  actions  which  they  express.  The  young  child  demands  something  of 
the  individual,  and  the  personal  in  his  work,  but  as  he  goes  on,  the  mechan- 
ical side  of  school  training  sets  in  upon  him,  and  he  grows  more  resigned 
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to  signs  and  symbols.  This  loss  of  curiosity,  of  the  inquiring  attitude  of 
mind  makes  ordinary  methods  of  review  among  older  pupils  often  profit- 
less. In  such  subjects  as  history  and  literature,  where  the  relation  of  the 
tacts,  and  the  feeling  involved,  are  of  more  importance  than  the  facts  them- 
selves, there  is  no  more  effective  way  of  reviewing  than  by  dramatization. 

There  need  be  no  attempt  to  construct,  in  any  strict  sense,  a  play  in 
conformity  with  dramatic  laws.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  central  idea  of 
the  work  be  brought  out  prominently  through  the  actions  and  comments 
of  the  characters.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  drama  and  dramatization 
are  not  identical.  Every  subject  in  the  schools  has  some  phases  which  can 
be  vitalized  by  dramatization,  whereas  the  number  of  themes  suitable  for 
legitimate  drama,  we  all  know,  are  very  limited. 

Tn  the  play  which  follows,  the  aim  has  been  to  select,  on  the  one  hand, 
such  features  of  the  story  as  make  the  theme  intimate  and  personal,  and  on 
the  other,  to  utilize,  verbatim,  the  author's  great  utterances  on  patriotism, 
in  order  that,  through  dramatic  force,  they  may  impress  the  listener  as 
no  mere  reading  of  them  can.  In  order  to  give  variety  to  such  a  treatment, 
and  to  present  the  lesson  of  the  story  from  another  point  of  view,  patriotic 
songs  are  introduced.  The  dances  soften  the  general  seriousness  of  effect, 
and  also  give  opportunity  to  bring  many  more  pupils  into  the  action  than 
would  be  otherwise  possible. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers  to  know  that  this  play  was 
rendered  last  June  by  the  graduating  class  of  a  girls'  school  in  Brooklyn. 
Although  there  were  eighty-four  members,  every  girl  had  some  part,  either 
in  the  cast,  or  in  the  dances,  or  choruses.  The  problem  of  costuming  was 
easily  solved.  No  effort  was  made  to  have  the  girls  attempt  to  imper- 
sonate the  characters  through  details  in  dress.  They  aimed  rather  to  in- 
terest, their  listeners  through  their  spirited  rendering  of  the  parts.  They 
obtained  eight  military  coats  (indicating  the  various  ranks),  and  two  hats 
from  a  costumer  nearby.  The  cost  was  very  trifling,  as  the  costumer  sym- 
pathized with  the  desire  of  the  pupils  to  be  "real  soldiers."  It  will  be  noted 
that  in  the  court-martial  scene  seven  characters  are  on  the  platform  at  the 
same  time,  and,  as  they  withdraw,  the  next  character  should  be  ready  to 
come  on.  Hence  the  need  of  eight  coats.  In  the  other  scenes  there  are 
fewer  characters.  Two  hats  were  made  to  do  service  at  different  times  for 
several  characters.  The  blue  coats  were  worn  over  the  graduation  dresses 
and  were  easily  slipped  off  when  the  need  for  them  was  over.  This  plan 
eliminated  the  flurry  and  delays  often  attendant  on  conscientious  attempts 
to  be  realistic  in  such  exercises.  If  boys  take  the  parts  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty about  the  costuming.  Dark  coats  with  a  little  gold  braid,  or.  tinsel, 
and  a  few  brass  buttons  fastened  on,  are  sufficient  to  make  them  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  play.  Three  screens  are  needed,  two  of  which  may  be 
used  to  shut  off  from  view  the  choruses,  and  give  easy  access  to  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  and  the  third  screen  should  be  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stage  so  as  to  afford  entrance  and  exit  from  both  sides  of  the  stage. 
A  half  dozen  small  chairs  and  a  small  table  on  the  ordinary  auditorium 
platform  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  quite  an  effective  presentation.     It  is 
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wi§.er  to  concentrate  energy  on  the  appreciation  of  the  thought  as  shown 
through  the  delivery,  and  the  action,  than  to  overburden  pupils  with  de- 
tails in  staging  and  costuming — a  thoroughness  which  obtains  more  properly 
in  the  theatrical  world. 

Dramatis   Personae: 

Philip  Nolan.  Phillips. 

Lieutenant  Neale.  Bob   Waters. 

Colonel  Morgan.  Mrs.  Graff. 

Captain  Shaw.  Harry  Cole. 

The  Marshal.  E.  Hale. 

Hamilton.  Ingham. 

Williams. 
In  three  acts  and  nine  scenes. 

Prologue  and  Introduction. 

The  story  as  represented  in  the  scenes  to  be  given  is  as  follows : 
Philip  Nolan,  a  young  army  officer,  has  become  acquainted  with  Aaron 
Burr.  Through  admiration  for  Burr,  Nolan  allows  himself  to  be  led  into 
Burr's  schemes  for  separating  the  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  from 
the  United  States.  Information  as  to  these  schemes  reaches  the  United 
States  government,  and,  during  the  investigation  which  follows,  Nolan  is 
tried  before  a  court-martial.  He  is  accused  of  furnishing  Burr  with  facts 
about  the  army.  To  his  accusers  he  gives  no  satisfactory  answer. 
Finally,  the  judge  asks  him  to  make  some  statement  which  will  show  that 
he  is  loyal  to  the  United  States.  To  this  he  replies,  with  an  oath,  "I  hope 
that  I  may  never  hear  the  name  of  the  United  States  again." 

After  due  consideration,  the  judge  decides  to  grant  him  his  wish.  He 
arranges  to  have  him  confined  on  a  warship,  abridging  his  liberty  only  so  far 
as  to  prevent  him  from  ever  hearing  the  name  of  his  country.  When  a 
vessel  is  homeward  bound,  Nolan  is  transferred  to  another  outgoing  ship 
before  he  reaches  the  shores  of  the  United  States.  In  this  wTay,  he  is 
completely  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  his  native  land.  He  is 
thus  kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  events  happening  there.  He  is  permitted 
to  see  and  to  hear  from  every  land  but  his  own.  In  this  confinement, 
Nolan  passes  the  remainder  of  a  long  life.  The  story  shows  how  much 
of  suffering  such  a  sentence  meant.  We  are  made  to  realize  what  a  dread- 
ful fate  it  is  to  be  "a  man  without  a  country." 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — News  of  Burr's  Downfall. 
(Capt.  Nolan  in  military  uniform  zvalking  meditatively  across  the  stage.) 
Nolan.  What  an  honor  has  come  to  me.  The  great  Aaron  Burr  has 
singled  me  out  and  confided  in  me,  although  he  did  not  seem  to  notice 
the  other  men.  To  think  that  he  should  tell  me  all  his  great  plans — 
the  great  possibilities  of  the  Mississippi — and  the  country  beyond. 
If  one  could  only  go  ahead  and  not  be  tyrannized  over  by  the  old 
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states.  But  I  must  not  even  let  the  walls  know  his  secret.  He  is 
too  great  a  man  for  the  people  here  to  understand  him.  Ah !  I  hear 
some   one   coming. 

Neale.  Good  morning,  Lieutenant.  I  have  been  looking  for  you.  Have 
you  heard  any  news? 

Nolan.     Nothing,  sir. 

Nealc.  Burr  has  been  accused  of  treason.  It  is  said  that  he  has  been  try- 
ing to   form  a  separate  government  beyond  the  Alleghanies. 

Nolan.     What  can  they  make  of  it? 

Neale.  A  committee  of  inquiry  has  been  appointed  by  the  United  States 
government  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  evidence  of  his  treachery. 

Nolan.  Oh,  the  whole  trouble  is  Burr  is  too  great  a  man  for  them,  and 
they  are  jealous  of  him. 

Neale.  I  don't  know  about  that.  Burr  has  been  around  in  these  parts  a 
good  deal  of  late.  It  is  said  they  are  looking  up  his  friends.  Your 
name  has  been  mentioned.  Rumor  has  it  that  you  are  to  be  court- 
martialed. 

Nolan.  That's  pretty  good.  Let  them  do  all  they  can.  What  can  they 
make  of  it? 

(They  pass  out  together.) 

Scene  II. — Nolan  court-martialed;  sentence  passed  upon  him. 

(Five  officers  of  different  ranks  in  military  attire  are  seated  round  a 

table.     Nolan  enters  the  room.     Col.  Morgan  rises,  addressing  him  in  a 

rather  stern  tone.) 

Col.  Morgaji.  Philip  Nolan,  you  have  been  accused  of  furnishing  Aaron 
Burr  with  secret  information  about  your  fort,  and  of  aiding  him  in 
other  ways  that  lay  you  open  to  suspicion.  Much  proof  has  been 
given  us.  Can  you  say  anything  which  will  show  the  accusation  to 
be  untrue,  anything  to  prove  that  you  have  been  faithful  to  the  United 
States  ? 

Nolan.  The  United  States  be  accursed.  I  wish  I  might  never  hear  of  the 
United  States  again. 

Morgan.     I  would  not  be  more  disgusted  and  shocked  had  you  said  that 
Washington  was  a  traitor,  or  that  Arnold  was  a  martyr. 
(The  Court  withdraws,  Nolan  remaining  on  stage.) 

Nolan.  I  am  sick  of  this  service.  Burr — Burr  is  a  wonderful  man.  I 
shall  follow  him  as  long  as  there  is  breath  in  me. 

(Enter  Morgan  and  Court.) 

Morgan.  Prisoner,  hear,  the  sentence  of  the  court.  The  court  decides, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  that  you  never  hear  the 
name  of  the  United   States  again. 

(Nolan   laughs  in  a  sneering  manner.) 

Morgan.  Mr.  Marshal,  make  my  respects  to  Lieutenant  Mitchell  at  New- 
Orleans  and  request  him  to  order  that  no  one  shall  mention  the  Lmited 
States  to  the  prisoner   while  he  is  on  board   ship.     You   will   receive 
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your  written  orders  from  the  officers  on  duty  this  evening.     The  court 

is  adjourned  without  day. 

(The  court  adjourns,  and  as  the  members  pass  out,  the  Marshal,  who 
at  the  command  of  Colonel  Morgan  has  taken  charge  of  Nolan,  withdraws 
with  his  prisoner.) 

Scene  III. — Captain  Shaw  enters  and  reads  aloud  Letter  of  Instructions 

regarding  Sentence. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.   17,  1907. 
Commander  R.  H.  Shaw,  on  board  "The  Intrepid," 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Sir — You  will  receive  from  Lieutenant  Neale  the  person  of  Philip 
Nolan,  late  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army. 

This  person  on  his  trial  by  court-martial  expressed  with  an  oath  the 
wish  that  he  might  never  hear  of  the  United  States  again.  The  court 
sentenced  him   to  have   his  wish   fulfilled. 

For  the  present,  the  execution  of  the  order  is  intrusted  by  the  President 
to  this  department. 

You  will  take  the  prisoner  on  board  your  ship,  and  keep  him  there 
with  such  precautions  as  shall  prevent  his  escape.  You  will  provide  him 
with  such  quarters,  rations,  and  clothing  as  would  be  proper  for  an  officer 
of  his  late  rank  as  if  he  were  a  passenger  on  your  vessel  on  the  business  of 
his  government. 

The  gentlemen  on  board  will  make  any  arrangement  agreeable  to  them- 
selves regarding  his  society.  He  is  to  be  exposed  to  no  indignity  of  any 
kind. 

However  under  no  circumstances  is  he  ever  to  hear  of  his  country  or 
to  see  any  information  regarding  it;  and  you  will  especially  caution  all 
the  officers  under  your  command  to  take  care,  that,  in  the  various  indul- 
gences which  may  be  granted,  this  rule,  in  which  his  punishment  is  involved, 
shall   not   be   broken. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  government  that  he  shall  never  again  see  the 
country  which  he  has  disowned.  Before  the  end  of  your  cruise  you  will 
receive  orders  which  will  give  effect  to  this  intention. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  Southard, 
for  the   Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Capt.  Shaw :  Well,  I  shall  do  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Never  to  hear 

the  name  of  the  United  States  again  !     What  a  strange  sentence !     Yes, 

what  an  awful  sentence.      (Passes  out.) 

Song— 'MY  OWN  UNITED  STATES." 

(Sung  by  chorus,  the  members  to  be  grouped  to  the  left,  right,  or 
back  of  stage.  Screens  can  be  so  placed  that  the  singers  are  not  seen  by 
the  audience.) 

(Lyric  by  Stanislaus  Stange.      Music   by   Julian   Edwards.     Published   by 
M.   Witmark  &  Sons,  Xew   York  City.) 


Chorus. 
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I. 

My  native  land,  my  country  dear, 

Where  men  are  equal,  free ; 
For  thee  each  morn  new  love  is  horn, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty. 
With  tears  my  eyes  are  filling  fast, 

Yes,  tears  that  joy  awaits. 
With  love  I  cry,   "For  you  I'd  die!" 

My  own  United  States. 

I   love  every  inch  of  her  prairie  land, 

Each  stone  on  her  mountain's  side. 
I  love  every  drop  of  the  water  clear, 

That  flows   in  her   rivers  wide. 
I  love  every  tree,  every  blade  of  grass, 

Within  Columbia's  gates ! 
The  queen  of  the  earth  is  the  land  of  my  birth, 

My  own  United  States. 

II. 

From  golden  youth  to  silver'd  age, 

Tho'  feeble  feet  may  lag, 
With  joy  each  heart  bids  age  depart, 

When  gazing  on  our  flag. 
The  flag  that  ever  leads  the  van, 

Whose  courage  naught  abates. 
The  flag  of  youth !   the  flag  of  truth ! 

My  own  United  States. 

I   love  every  inch  of  her  prairie  land, 

Each  stone  on  her  mountain's  side. 
T  love  every  drop  of  the  water  clear, 

That  flows   in   her   rivers   wide. 
I  love  every  tree,  every  blade  of  grass, 

Within  Columbia's  gates ! 
The  queen  of  the  earth  is  the  land  of  my  birth, 

My  own  United   States. 

ACT   II. 

Scene  /. — On  board  the  "Intrepid."     Effect   on   Nolan   of  reading  from 

"The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 
Capt.  Shaw.     Farewell  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Now  we  are  bound  for 

a  long  cruise  up  the  Indian  Ocean.. 
Hamilton.     Hallo,  Phillips,  what  are  you  reading? 
Phillips.     "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."     1  borrowed  it  a  few   days  ago 

from   that  English  surgeon.     We  started   in  on  it   last  night. 


Chorus. 
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Hamilton.     Suppose,  we  all  take  a  hand  again. 

Phillips.    Here!  your  turn,  Bob.     We  read  around  to  you  this  morning. 

Bob.     Oh,  call  "Plain  Buttons."     He's  a  great  reader. 

Hamilton.     Why  is  he  called  "Plain  Buttons." 

Bob.     Because  he   is   not  allowed  to   wear  the   army   button.      It  has   the 

initials  of  the  United  States  on  it,  you  know. 
Phillips.     Hush !     Here  he  comes. 
All.    Just  waiting  for  you  to  read  to  us. 
Nolan  (glances  at  page  a  moment,  then  reads  aloud  with  feeling). 

High  was  the  sound  as  thus  again, 

The  bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land. 

(Stammers  on  the  last  line,  then  in  dismay,  throws  down  the  book,  and 

rushes  out.) 

Phillips.     Poor  fellow.     I  hoped  he'd  skip  the  page. 

Hamilton.    What  is  the  rest  of  it  anyhow.     (Picks  up  the  book,  and  reads 
aloud  while  the  others  listen  intently.) 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From   wandering  on   a   foreign   strand ! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well. 
For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell, 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self — 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  which  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 

Phillips.     Great,  isn't  it !     But  poor  fellow,  he  made  me  feel  uncomfortable 

enough. 
Bob.     What  did  you  say  the  name  is? 
Phillips.     "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 
Bob.     Never  heard  of  it?     It  recalls  the  song,  "The  Minstrel  Boy."     We 

all  know  that.     We  heard  it  so  often  last  month  when  we  anchored 

off  the  Irish  coast.     There,  some  of  the   fellows  are  singing  it  now. 

(The  group  listen,  at  first,  then  pass  out  slowly.) 
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Song— THE  MINSTREL  BOY. 

(Sung  by  chorus  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  as  for  the  preceding  song.) 
(Rix's  Songs  of  School  and  Flag.     Macmillan  Company.) 
The  minstrel  boy  to  the  war  is  gone, 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him ; 
His  father's  sword  he  hath  girded  on, 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him. 
"Land  of  Song !"  said  the  warrior  bard, 

"Tho'  all  the  world  betrays  thee, 
One  sword,  at  least,  thy  rights  shall  guard, 
One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee." 
The  minstrel  fell,  but  the  foeman's  chain 

Could  not  bring  that  proud  soul  under; 
The  harp  he  loved  ne'er  spoke  again, 

For  he  tore  its  chords  asunder,  and 
Said,  "No  chain  shall  sully  thee, 

Thou  soul  of  Love  and  brav'ry! 
Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and  free, 

They  shall  never  sound  in  slav'ry." 

Scene  II. — Nolan's  Soliloquy. 
(On  the  stage  alone,  walks  slozvly  fonvard,  talking  to  himself.) 
Nolan.  I  laughed  at  the  sentence,  but  I  am  beginning  to  feel  what  a  dread- 
ful thing  it  is  to  hear  and  see  nothing  of  home.  Last  night  I  thought 
that  I  was  surely  reaching  the  United  States.  What  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment when  I  learned  that  I  was  to  be  transferred  to  an  outgoing 
vessel.  I  was  so  sure  that  we  were  homeward  bound.  Surely  they 
can't  keep  this  thing  up  forever — I  have  it — (Countenance  brightens.) 
At  the  dance  to-night  people  will  be  off  their  guard.  I  may  meet 
some  one  that  I  know.     (Goes  off  the  stage.) 

Song— HOMEWARD   BOUND— Chorus. 

(Adapted  from  77  Travatore — Verdi.    In  Rix's  Songs  of  School  and  Flag.) 
Flying  with  flowing  sail 
Over  the  summer  sea, 

Sheer  thro'  the  seething  gale, 
Homeward  bound  are  we. 
Flying  with  feath'ry  prow, 
Bounding  with  slanting  keel, 
And  glad  is  the  sail  or  lad 

As  he  sings  at  his  wheel. 
Flying  with  flowing  sail 
Over  the  summer  sea, 

Sheer  thro'  the  seething  gale,  the  seething  gale, 
Homeward  bound  are  we. 

Clouds  darkly  rise  from  low  horizon ; 
Down  beats  the  rain,  all  nature  hiding; 
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Sudden  the  lightning  flashes  like  falchions  ; 
Loud  rolls  the  thunder  crossing  the  sky. 
See,  how  the  storm  is  slow  by  retiring, 
Sunset  now  glows  thro'  the  rifts  in  the  clouds. 

Bright  is  the  flashing  brine, 
Blithe  is  the  breeze  of  heav'n, 

Sweetly  the  starry  shine  smiles  when  the  day  is  clone. 
Fresh  is  the  fav'ring  wind  filling  the  flying  sail ; 

Glad  is  the  sailor  lad  after  the  gale; 
Lighthouse  and  shore  quickly  burst  on  our  sight, 

And  gone  are  the  fears  and  the  darkness  of  night. 
All  danger  is  past,  safe  home  at  last, 

All  danger  is  past,  safe  home  at  last, 
.Safe  home,  safe  home,  safe  home  at  last,  safe  home,  safe  home, 
safe  home  at  last,  safe  home  at  last, 

Safe  home  at  last. 

Scene  III. — The  Man-of-War  Boll.     Meeting  of  Philip  Nolan   and  Mrs. 

Graff  of  Kentucky. 

(Tivo  officers  come  forward,  moving  chairs  on  the  stage  since  the  last 
scene,  and  making  room  for  the  dances.  To  the  accompaniment  of  piano 
(and  violins  if  the  school  has  an  orchestra)  twelve  dancers  glide  gracefully 
in  to  lake  position  for  the  minuet.  Crepe  paper  may  be  effectively  usea] 
to  decorate  the  gO'W>is  of  the  dancers.  When  this  dance  is  over,  twelve 
other  dancers  come  in,  and  take  position  for  the  Virginia  Reel.  It  is  wise 
to  have  but  two  dancers  go  through  the  entire  figure,  as  it  becomes  too 
lengthy  if  all  go  through  it.) 
(Nolan  has  been  standing  near  the  back  of  the  stage,  ivatching  the  dancers. 

Now  he  comes  forward  to  greet  Mrs.   Graff.) 
Nolan.     I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  Mrs.  Graff.     May  I  have  the 

honor  of  dancing  the  next  number  with  you? 
Mrs.  Graff.     No,  I  thank  you.     I  am  a  little  tired. 

(The  dance  begins.     Mr.  Notan  and  Mrs.  Graff  speaking  in  low  tones. 
Mrs.  Graff  draws  herself  up  haughtily,  then  turns,  and  zvalks  away.    Harry 
Cole  and  Bob  are  near  enough  to  overhear.     When   the  dance  ends,  they 
come  toward  the  centre  of  the  stage.) 
Cole.     Poor  Nolan !     Wasn't  that  a  hard  one,  Bob. 
Bob.     What  was  it? 
Cole.     Why,  poor  fellow,  he  asked  that  southern  lady,   Mrs.   Graff,   what 

she  heard  from  home.     I  suppose  he  was  longing  to  hear  something 

of  the  United  States.     I  heard  her  reply  in  a  voice  like  steel,  "Home, 

Mr.  Nolan,  home !     I  thought  you  were  the  man  who  wanted  never  to 

hear  of  home  again"  ;  and  she  turned  abruptly  and  went  back  to  her 

husband. 
Bob.     Poor  fellow.     He   looks   fifty  years   old   sometimes,   although   he   is 

only  thirty.     I  wonder  what  he  does  with  his  time. 
Cole.     I  used  to  wonder  about  that,  too,  and  I  asked  him  once.     He  reads 

about  five  hours  a  day.     Then  he  keeps  ever  so  many  note  books,  and 
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scrap  bouk^,.  He  gathers  clippings  of  all  kinds  from  the  newspapers, 
but  he  is  never  able  to  get  a  line  from  the  United  States.  That  is 
all  cut  out  before  the  papers  reach  him.  Why,  the  other  day,  when 
Texas  was  admitted,  the  officers  talked  of  cutting-  the  state  out  of 
Nolan's  map,  but  Harvey  said  he  would  surely  know  it  then,  and  they 
decided  to  let  the  map  alone.  No  wonder  he  would  risk  being  insulted 
in  his  effort  to  get  information.  You  know,  Mrs.  Graff  is  from  Ken- 
tucky, his  old  home. 
Bob.     His  is  surely  a  hard  fate. 

Song— MY  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME— Chorus. 

(Rick's  Songs  of  School  and  Flag.) 
The  sun  shines  bright  in  the  old  Kentucky  home ; 

Tis  summer,  the  darkies  are  gay ; 
The  corn  top's  ripe,  and  the  meadow's  in  the  bloom, 

While  the  birds  make  music  all  the  day. 
The  young  folks  roll  on  the  little  cabin  floor, 

All  merry,  all  happy,  and  bright ; 
By'n-by  hard  times  comes  a-knocking  at  the  door, 

Then,  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good-night. 
Chorus: 

Weep  no  more,  my  lady,  Oh,  weep  no  more  to-day ! 

We  will  sing  one  song  for  the  old  Kentucky  home, 
For  the  old  Kentucky  home  far  a-way. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Nolan's   Warning. 

(In  the  United  States.   Hale  and  Phillips  come  from  opposite  ends  of  stage 

and  meet.) 

Hale.  Well,  it  seems  good  to  see  you  back  again  among  us.  What  did 
you  say  the  name  of  your  ship  was? 

Phillips.     The  Intrepid. 

Hale.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  meet — Philip  Nolan — in  any  of  your  long 
trips? 

Phillips.  I  haven't  seen  him — let  me  see — for  ten  years.  I  heard  last  year 
that  he  was  still  living. 

Hale.  Poor  old  man.  He  has  repented  of  his  folly  long  ago,  I  am  sure. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  what  he  said  the  day  we  held  up  the  slave  ship  in 
the  South  Atlantic. 

Phillips.     No. 

Hale.  Well,  we  captured  the  ship,  and,  of  course,  our  first  duty  was  to 
see  that  the  poor  wretches  aboard  were  set  free.  We  decided  to  leave 
them  at  Cape  Palmas,  the  negro  free  colony,  but  we  could  not  make 
them  understand,  until  we  discovered  that  one  of  them  had  worked 
on  the  Portuguese  coast.  Nolan,  fortunately,  spoke  Portuguese,  so 
he  was  delegated  to  make  the  poor  things  understand.  "No,  no,  we 
don't  want  to  go  there,"  they  kept  crying ;  "Take  us  home,  home.  Take 
us   to   our  own   country."     They   were   in   an   awful   agony   of   mind. 
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Nolan  was  white  with  excitement.  The  commander  pitied  him  and 
them  so  much  that  he  said,  ''Tell  them,  'Yes.'  If  I  have  to  sail  this 
schooner  through  the  Great  White  Desert,  they  shall  go  home."  Then, 
wild  with  delight,  they  all  fell  to  kissing  Nolan,  and  they  wanted  to 
rub  their  noses  against  his.  As  soon  as  he  could  free  himself  from 
them,  he  rushed  back  to  our  own  vessel.  I  will  never  forget  his  look 
when  he  said  to  me,  "Youngster,  let  that  show  you  what  it  is  to  be 
without  a  family,  without  a  home,  and  without  a  country.  And  if 
you  are  ever  tempted  to  say  a  word,  or  to  do  a  thing  that  shall  put 
a  bar  between  you  and  your  family,  your  home,  and  your  country, 
pray  God  in  His  mercy  to  take  you  that  instant  home  to  Him.  Stick 
to  your  family,  boy ;  write  and  talk  about  it.  Let  it  be  nearer  and 
nearer  to  your  thought,  the  farther  you  have  to  travel  from  it;  and 
rush  back  to  it  when  you  are  free,  as  those  poor  black  slaves  are  doing 
now.  And  for  your  country,  boy — and  for  that  flag — never  dream  a 
dream  but  of  serving  her  as  she  bids  you,  though  the  service  carry 
you  through  a  thousand  hells.  No  matter  what  happens  to  you,  no 
matter  who  flatters  you  or  who  abuses  you,  never  look  at  another  flag ; 
never  let  a  night  pass  but  you  pray  God  to  bless  that  flag.  Remem- 
ber, boy,  that  behind  all  these  men  you  have  to  do  with,  behind  of- 
ficers, and  government,  and  people  even,  there  is  the  country  her- 
self, your  country,  and  that  you  belong  to  her  as  you  belong  to  your 
own  mother.  Stand  by  Her,  boy,  as  you  would  stand  by  your  own 
mother."  I  was  frightend  to  death  by  his  calm,  hard  passion,  then 
he  turned  away  from  me  and  I  heard  him  say,  "Oh,  if  anybody  had 
said  so  to  me  when  I  was  of  your  age !" 
Phillips.     His  punishment  surely  is  bitter  enough. 

(They  walk  away,  still  talking  to  each  other.) 
Scene  II. — Off  the  German  coast.    Effect  on  Nolan  of  hearing  "The  Watch 

on  the  Rhine." 

(Nolan  who  has  been  standing  behind  a  screen  conies  forward.    He  glances 

upward,  saying:) 

Nolan.  I  am  glad  we  have  moon  light  to-night.  I  can  see  now  that  we 
are  nearing  the  German  coast.  Sometimes  my  punishment  seems  more 
than  I  can  bear.  What  a  homesick  feeling  it  brings  to  me  to  hear 
those  foreign  songs.  And — yet — I  suppose  these  people  love  their 
songs  as  much  as  I  do  mine.  (In  an  excited  manner.)  I  will  flee  to 
my  room  and  shut  the  music  out. 

Song— THE  WATCH   ON   THE  RHINE—  Chorus. 

(Words — Max  Schneckenburger.     Music — Carl  Wilhelm.     Harmonie  Fifth 

Reader;  Amer.  Book  Co.) 
I. 
There  comes  a  call  like  thunder's  peal, 
The  march  of  men,  the  clank  of  steel: 
The  Rhine !  the  Rhine !  the  glorious  Rhine ! 
Who  will  protect  the  river's  line? 


Chorus: 


THE     MAN     WITHOUT    A    COUNTRY.  SI) 

Dear  Fatherland,  be  comfort  thine, 
We  will  protect  the  river's  line. 
Dear  Fatherland,  be  comfort  thine, 
We  will  protect  the  river's  line; 
Firm  stands  thy  shield,  the 

Watch,  the  Watch  on  the  Rhine, 
Firm  stands  thy  shield,  the 

Watch,  the  Watch  on  the  Rhine. 
II. 
By  hundred  thousands  forth  they  stream, 
Their  eyes  like  flashing  lightnings  gleam ; 
The  Germans,  honest,  strong,  and  brave, 
These  will  the  sacred  land-mark  save. 


Chorus: 


Scene  III. — In  the  United  States. 
(Williams  visits  Ingham.     Neivs  of  Nolan's  death.) 
Ingham.     Well,  old  boy,  happy  to  get  around  to  these  parts  again? 
Williams.     I  am  heartily  glad  to  be  able  to  put  my  feet  on  United  States 

soil  once  more. 
Ingham.     I  meant  yesterday  to  ask  you  if  you  ever  hear  anything   from 

old   Nolan. 
IVilliams.     No.     It  can't  be  that  he  is  still  living. 
Ingham.     Oh,  yes,  he  is,  but  the  last  I  heard  from  Danforth  he  was  very 

feeble.     I  expect  a  letter  from  that  direction  this  week. 

(Servant  enters.) 
Servant.    Letter,  sir. 
Ingham.    Sure  enough.    In  Danforth's  hand,  too.     (Williams  turns  away.) 

Wait.    We  may  get  some  news.     (Ingham  glances  hastily  through  the 

letter,  then  reads  it  aloud.) 
Dear  Fred : 

I  write  to  tell  you  that  it  is  all  over  with  dear  old  Nolan.  For  some 
time  I  noticed  that  he  was  growing  weaker,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  the 
end  was  so  near.  The  doctor,  who  had  been  watching  him  closely,  told 
me  yesterday  that  Nolan  was  not  so  well — that  he  had  left  his  state  room. 
He  then  added,  "He  would  like  to  see  you." 

When  I  went  in  I  found  the  poor  fellow  lying  in  his  berth  smiling 
pleasantly  as  he  gave  me  his  hand,  but  looking  very  frail.  You  remember 
the  stories  we  invented  in  the  old  days  about  his  room,  because  we  could 
never  get  a  peep  into  it.  I  realized  when  I  saw  it  what  a  little  shrine 
he  had  made  of  it.  The  stars  and  stripes  were  draped  above  and  around 
a  picture  of  Washington.  And  he  had  painted  there  a  majestic  eagle  with 
lightning  blazing  from  his  beak  and  his  foot  just  clasping  the  whole  globe. 
Nolan  saw  my  glance,  and  said  with  a  sad  smile,  "Here  you  see  I  have 
a  country,"  and  he  pointed  toward  the  foot  of  his  bed.  There  I  saw  a 
great  map  of  the  United  States  as  he  had  drawn  it  from  memory,  and 
which  he  had  placed  there  to  look  upon  as  he  lay.     There  were  the  old 
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names  in  large  letters.  Indiana  Territory — Mississippi  Territory  as  I  sup- 
pose the  people  of  fifty  years  back  learned  them.  He  had  patched  in  Texas 
too.  He  had  carried  the  line  to  the  Pacific  shore,  but  he  had  shown  noth- 
ing there. 

"O,  Captain,"  he  said,  "I  know  I  am  dying.  I  cannot  get  home.  Surely 
you  will  tell  me  something  now?  Stop,  stop.  Do  not  speak  until  I  say 
what  I  am  sure  you  know,  that  there  is  not  in  this  ship,  that  there  is  not 
in  America — God  bless  her — a  more  loyal  man  than  I.  There  cannot  be 
a  man  who  loves  the  old  flag  as  I  do,  or  prays  for  it  as  I  do,  or  hopes 
for  it  as  I  do.  There  are  thirty-four  stars  in  it  now.  Danforth,  I  thank 
God  for  that,  though  I  do  not  know  what  their  names  are.  There  has 
never  been  one  taken  away." 

"O,  Danforth,  Danforth,"  he  cried  out,  "tell  me  something — tell  me 
everything  before  I  die." 

"Mr.  Nolan,"  said  I,  "I  will  tell  you  everything  you  ask  about.  Only 
where  shall  I  begin?" 

He  pressed  my  hand,  and  said,  "God  bless  you.  Tell  me  their  names 
— pointing  to  the  stars  on  the  flag.     The  last  I  know  is  Ohio." 

Well,  I  told  him  the  names  in  as  good  order  as  I  could.  He  asked 
me  to  take  down  his  beautiful  map  and  sketch  them  in.  He  was  wild 
with  delight  when  I  told  him  about  Texas,  and  California,  and  Oregon. 

Then  he  settled  down  more  quietly  and  happily  to  hear,  in  an  hour, 
the  history  of  fifty  years. 

I  told  him  of  the  War  of  1812.  I  told  him  about  Fulton  and  the 
steamboat,  and  about  the  Mexican  War.  I  told  him  all  I  could  think  of 
about  the  West,  and  his  own  old  Kentucky.  I  told  him  of  emigration,  and 
railroads,  and  telegraphs,  of  books  and  literature,  of  the  colleges  and  West 
Point  and  the  Naval  School — but  with  the  queerest  interruptions  you  ever 
heard.  You  see  it  was  Robinson  Crusoe  asking  all  the  accumulated  ques- 
tions of  fifty-five  years. 

I  told  him,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  President,  and  how  he  had  worked 
up  from  the  ranks.  Ingham,  I  told  him  everything  I  could  think  of  that 
could  show  the  grandeur  of  his  country.  He  drank  it  in  and  enjoyed  it 
as  I  cannot  tell  you.  He  grew  more  and  more  silent.  Then  he  asked  me 
to  bring  him  the  Book  of  Public  Prayer.  He  said  it  would  open  at  the 
right  place  and  so  it  did.  I  knelt  down,  and  read  the  prayer  beginning 
"For  ourselves  and  our  country,  O  gracious  God,  we  thank  Thee,"  and 
he  said  it  with  me. 

"Danforth,"  he  cried,  "I  have  repeated  that  prayer  night  and  morning. 
It  is  now  fifty-five  years." 

And  then  he  kissed  me,  and  said  he  would  go  to  sleep.  I  went  away. 
Still  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  the  end.  But  in  an  hour,  when  the  doctor 
went  in  he  found  that  Nolan  had  breathed  his  life  away  with  a  smile.  He 
had  found  his  country. 

(Ingham  and  Williams  withdraw.  Twenty  pupils  march  on  to  the 
stage  in  a  flag  drill.  At  the  same  time  they  sing  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  This  may  be  followed  by  the  salute  to  the  flag.  The  singing 
of  "America"  by  the  school  makes  an  effective  close.) 
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Topics  for  History  Study— Grade  OB. 

Building  of  the  Nation. 

1.  Our  Country  in   1789. 

(a)  Extended  from  Great  Lakes  and  Canada  to  Florida,  from 

Atlantic   Ocean  to   Mississippi   River. 

(b)  Population  mostly  east  of  mountains. 

2.  Northzvest  Territory. 

(a)  Was  land  north  and  west  of  Ohio  River. 

(b)  Once  claimed  by   several   states. 

(c)  Claims  surrendered  by  states  to  nation. 

(d)  Organized   as   territory   in    1787. 

3.  Louisiana  Purchase. 

(a)  From  France  in   1803. 

(b)  For  $15,000,000. 

(c)  United   States   gained   control  of   Mississippi. 

Monroe's  Administration. 

1.  Purchase  of  Florida. 

(a)  From   Spain   in    1819. 

(b)  For  $5,000,000. 

(c)  The  Indians  there  had  troubled  us.     Now  we  could  control 

them. 

2.  The  Slavery  Question. 

(a)      Slavery   was   introduced   in    1619. 
(  b)      Slavery  was  expected  to  die  out. 

(c)  .Invention  of  cotton-gin  increased   demand    for   slaves. 

(d)  Slavery  flourished  in  the   South. 

(e)  Slavery   was   gradually   abolished   in   the   North. 

3.  Missouri  Compromise. 

(a)  Clay,   "Father  of  Compromises." 

(b)  Passed  by  Congress  in  1820. 

(c)  Missouri,  a  slave  state,  was  balanced  by  Maine,  a  free  state. 

(d)  Remainder  of  Louisiana  Territory  north  and  west  of  Mis- 

souri was  to  be  free  soil  forever,  south  of  this  could  have 
slaves. 

4.  Lafayette's  Visit. 

(a)  Washington's  friend  had  fought  for  thirteen  colonies. 

(b)  He  visited  twenty-four  states. 

(c)  Welcomed   by   all. 

(d)  He  received  money,  respect  and  affection. 

5.  Monroe  Doctrine. 

(a)  America  is  no  longer  open  to  colonization. 

(b)  Any    European    interference    considered    an    unfriendly    act 

by  United   States. 

Adam's  Administration. 
1.     The  Erie  Canal. 

(a)  Completed  in   1825. 

(b)  Extended   from  Anbany  to  Buffalo. 
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(c)  Reduced  the  cost  of  freight. 

(d)  Helped  settlers  to  go  to  the  West. 

(e)  Large  cities  grew  up — New  York. 
2.     The  First  Railroad. 

(a)  Tried  in  England. 

(b)  Opened  in  the  United  States. 

Jackson's  Administration. 
1.     "The  Liberator"  published. 

(a)  Its  object  was  to  free  the  slaves. 

(b)  Meetings  were  held  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Nullification. 

(a)  An  act  of  the  state  refusing  to  obey  a  law  of  congress. 

(b)  South   Carolina  opposed  a  protective  tariff. 

(c)  Clay's  compromise  lowered  the  tax. 

3.  "The  Spoils"  System. 

(a)  Rotation   in  office. 

(b)  "To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils." 

(c)  Did  not  give  positions  to  men  best  qualified  for  them. 

Van    Buren's   Administration. 

1.  Panic. 

(a)  People  had  borrowed  money. 

(b)  Banks  called  in  loans. 

(c)  Taught  the  lesson,  "Never  go  in  debt." 

2.  Immigration. 

(-a)      Steamship   lines   were   commenced, 
(b)      Laborers   came. 

Harrison  and  Tyler's  Administration. 

1.  Death  of  Harrison. 

(a)  Died  a  month  after  inauguration. 

(b)  The   Vice-President   became    President. 

2.  Invention  of  the  telegraph. 

(a)  By  Samuel  Morse. 

(b)  First  line  from  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

(c)  Congress  gave  $30,000. 

(d)  First  message — "What  hath  God  wrought!" 

3.  Annexation  of  Texas. 

(a)  Texas  once  belonged  to  Mexico. 

(b)  It  became  "The  Lone  Star  Republic." 

(c)  United  States  settlers  there  favored  annexation. 

(d)  It  became  a  slave  state. 

Polk's  Administration. 

1.  Oregon. 

(a)  Was  claimed  by  two  parties. 

(b)  "Fifty-four,  forty,  or  fight." 

(c)  Settled  by  compromise  at  forty-nine  degrees. 

2.  War  with  Mexico  (1846). 

(a)     Cause— Disputed  territory. 
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(b)  General  Taylor  held  disputed  territory. 

(c)  Santa  Anna  was  defeated. 

(d)  General  Scott  captured  Mexico. 

(e)  Mexico  gave  up  disputed  territory. 

(f)  Mexican    cession    was  obtained    after    United    States    paid 

$15,000,000. 

3.  Gadsden  Purchase. 

(a)  Bought  because  of  error  in  map. 

(b)  .  Cost— $10,000,000. 

(c)  South  of  Gila  River. 

4.     Discovery  of  gold  in  California  (1848). 

(a)  Discovered  by  Sutter's  men. 

(b)  People  emigrated  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

(c)  San  Francisco  grew  up  rapidly. 
5.     The  Mormons. 

(a)  A  religious  sect  who  were  persecuted  in  the  East. 

(b)  Migrated  to  and  built  Salt  Lake  City. 

(c)  They  irrigated  the  soil. 

Taylor  and  Fillmore's  Administration. 

1.  Death  of  Taylor. 

2.  Compromise  of  1850  (Omnibus  Bill). 

(a)  California  should  be  a  free  state. 

(b)  Question  of  slavery  in  remainder  of  Mexican  Cession  should 

be  left  for  the  people  to  decide. 

(c)  Slave  trade  should  be  prohibited  in  District  of  Columbia. 

(d)  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  should  be  enforced. 

Pierce's  Administration. 

1.  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

(a)  Two  territories  were  formed  in  the  Platte  Country. 

(b)  Ruled  by  "Squatter  Sovereignty." 

(c)  Emigrants  to  Kansas  come  to  blows. 

2.  Treaty  with  Japan. 

(a)     Two  ports  were  opened  to  our  commerce. 

Buchanan's  Administration. 

1.  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate. 

(a)  About  slavery. 

(b)  Douglas  went  to  Congress. 

(c)  Later  Lincoln  became  President. 

2.  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

(a)  Favored  the  South. 

(b)  A  slave  was  property. 
3.     John  Brozcn. 

fa)  Wanted  to  free  the  slaves. 

(b)  Took  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 

(c)  Was  hanged. 

4.  Election  of  Lincoln  (I860). 

(a)     Our  first  Republican  President. 
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(b)     Slavery  should  be  protected  where  it  was,  but  not  be  carried 
into  the  territories. 
5.     Secession. 

(a)  Led  by   South   Carolina. 

(b)  Ten   other   states    followed. 

Lincoln's  Administration. 
1,     Causes  of  Civil  War. 

(a)  Slavery. 

(b)  Secession. 

2.  Conofederate  Government. 

(a)  Comprised  eleven  states. 

(b)  Capital  was  at  Richmond. 

(c)  President  was  Jefferson  Davis. 

(d)  Captured  all  United   States  property  in   its  domain. 

3.  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 

(a)  The  Union  wished  to  capture  Richmond. 

(b)  Was  a   Confederate  victory. 

(c)  Taught  a  lesson  to  the  Union. 

4.  Union  plan  of  fighting. 

(a)  Blockade. 

(b)  Surround   Confederacy  by  an  army. 

(c)  Open   Mississippi  River. 

(d)  Capture  Richmond. 

5.  Merrimae  and  Monitor. 

(a)  First   fight   between   iron-clads. 

(b)  Merrimae  successful  on  first  day. 

(c)  Monitor  helped  to  make  the  blockade  effectual. 

6.  Fighting  in  the  West. 

(a)  Grant  captured  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson. 

(b)  Grant  won  at   Shiloh. 

(c)  The  Union  army  held  Kentucky  and  captured  Tennessee. 

(d)  The   Mississippi  was   opened   to  Vicksburg. 

7.  Farragut  at  New  Orleans. 

(a)  Cut  chains  on  river. 

(b)  Passed  two  forts. 

(c)  Destroyed    Confederate   fleet. 

(d)  Took  New  Orleans. 

8.  Vicksburg  (1863). 

(a)  Located  on  a  bluff. 

(b)  Grant  took  it  from  the  rear. 

(c)  Defeated  Johnston  and  surrounded  Pemberton. 

(d)  The  Mississippi  was  opened. 

9.  Advances  upon  Richmond. 

(a)  McDowell   moved   to   Fredericksburg. 

(b)  McClellan  moved  by  water  and  up  the  peninsula. 

(c)  McClellan  sighted  Richmond. 

(d)  Jackson  threatened  Washington. 
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(e)  Seven  days'  battles  were  fought. 

(f)  Bull   Run  again   a   defeat. 

(g)  Lee  invaded   Maryland. 

(h)     Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville   were   Union  losses, 
(i)      Lee  invaded  Pennsylvania. 

10.  Gettysburg   (1863). 

(a)  Lee  fought  against  Meade. 

(b)  The  three  days'  fight  ended  with  Pickett's  charge. 

(c)  Loss  of  men  was  very  great. 

(d)  A  disheartened  army  retreated. 

11.  Emancipation  Proclamation   (1863). 

(a)  Made  by  Lincoln  after  Antietam. 

(b)  Freed  the  slaves  in  all  the  states,  then  fighting  against  the 

Union. 

12.  Sherman's  March  (1864). 

(a)  Georgia  was  the  workshop  of  the  South. 

(b)  Union  army  destroyed  Confederate  supplies. 

(e)  Sherman  moved  against  Johnston. 

(d)  Atlanta  was  captured. 

(e)  Savannah  was  a  Christmas  gift. 

13.  Close  of  War  (1865). 

(a)  Sherman   moved   north. 

(b)  Grant  moved  south. 

(c)  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomatox. 

14.  Amendements. 

(a)  Thirteenth  gave  freedom  to  negro. 

(b)  Fourteenth  gave  citizenship  to  negro. 

(c)  Fifteenth   gave    franchise   to   negro. 

15.  Alabama  Claims. 

(a)  Confederate  cruisers  were  built  in   England. 

(b)  The  Alabama  met  the  Kearsarge. 

(c)  England  paid  United  States  for  damages  a  few  years  later. 

16.  Assassination  of  Lincoln. 

(a)  A  martyr  President. 

(b)  Shot  while  in  a  theater. 

(c)  Other  officers  were  attacked. 

Jotixson's  Administration. 

1.  Reconstruction. 

(a)  Confederate  States  were  under  military  government. 

(b)  Confederate  States  repudiated  the  war  debt. 

(c)  They  repealed  the  ordinance  of  secession. 

(d)  They  signed  new   amendments. 

2.  Purchase  of  Alaska. 

(a)  From   Russia   for  $7,200,000. 

(b)  Valuable  for  gold,  furs,  fisheries. 

3.  Impeachment  of  Johnson. 

(a)      Not  guilty. 
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Grant's  Administration. 

1,     The  Pacific  Railroad. 

(a)  Extended  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific. 

(b)  Caused  emigration  to  the  West. 

(c)  Gave  us  access  to  trade  with  the  West. 

2.  Centennial  Exhibition 

(a)  In  Philadelphia. 

(b)  A  century  since  1776. 

3.  Review  of  inventions. 

(a)  Telephone  by  Bell. 

(b)  Telegraph  by   Morse. 

(c)  Sewing-machine  by  Howe. 

(d)  Reaper  by  McCormick. 

(e)  Cotton-gin  by  Whitney. 

(f)  Steam-boat  by  Fulton. 

(g)  Steam-engine  by  Stephenson. 

(h)     Water-proof  clothing  by   Goodveai. 
(i)      Steam  printing-machine  by  Hoe. 

Hayes's  Administration. 

1.  United  States  troops. 

(a)  Had  kept  order  in  the  South. 

(b)  Were  now  withdrawn. 

2.  Trouble  with  Mississippi  River. 

(a)  Mud  was  deposited  in  river  bed. 

(b)  Captain  Eads  caused  a  swifter  current. 

Garfield  and  Arthur's  Administration. 

1.     Death  of  Garfield. 

(a)  Shot  by  an  office  seeker. 

(b)  Lived  for  several  weeks. 
2.     Civil  Service  Reform. 

(a)  Men  must  pass   examinations  to  get  government  positions. 

(b)  Very  different  from  rotation  in  office. 

Cleveland's  Administration. 

1.  Presidential  Succession  Laiv. 

(a)  Country  must  not  be  left  without  a  President. 

(b)  Seven   members   of    Cabinet   follow   Vice-President    in    suc- 

cession. 

2.  The  Statue  of  Liberty. 

(a)     Presented  by  the  French. 

(h)     Was  erected  in  New  York  harbor. 

Harrison's  Administration. 

1.     Oklahoma  opened. 

(a)  Was  purchased   from   Indians. 

(b)  Opened  to  white  settlers. 

(c)  City  of  Guthrie  sprung  up. 
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2.  Tariff. 

(a)  Tax  on  foreign  guods  imported. 

(b)  A  tariff  for  revenue  meets  the  expenses  of  the  government. 

(c)  McKinley  Tariff  protected  American  industries. 

3.  Chinese  Exclusion. 

(a)  Chinese  laborers  were  excluded  for  ten  years  in  1882. 

(b)  The  law  was  re-enacted. 

Cleveland's  Administration. 

1.  World's  Fair. 

(a)  Was  held  at  Chicago. 

(b)  Commemorated  discovery  of  America. 

2.  Tariff  was  reduced. 

McKinley's  Administration. 

1.  War  with  Spain. 

(a)     In   1898. 

2.  Causes. 

(a)  Treatment  of  Cubans. 

(b)  The  Maine. 

3.  Plan. 

(a)  Attack  Spain  through  colonies. 

(b)  Have    four    squadrons,    the    Key    West,    Flying    Squadron, 

Northern  Patrol,  Pacific. 

4.  Fighting  in  the  Philippines. 

(a)  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  successful. 

(b)  Manila  was  captured. 

5.  Fighting  in  the  West  Indies. 

(a)  Hobson  sank  the  Merrimac  in   Santiago  harbor. 

(b)  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  Hill  were  captured. 

(c)  Cervera  was  captured. 

(d)  Santiago  surrendered. 

6.  Peace. 

(a)  Cuba  became  independent. 

(b)  Guam  and  Porto  Rico  became  our  possessions. 

(c)  We  paid  $20,000,000  for  the  Philippinies. 

7.  Annexation  of  Hazvaii. 

(a)  Was  a  kingdom. 

(b)  Became  a  republic. 

(c)  Was  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

8.  Assassination  of  McKinley. 

(a)  Shot  by  an  anarchist. 

(b)  Died  in  eight  days. 

Roosevelt's  Administration. 

1.     McKinley's  Vive-President. 
(a)     Was  re-elected. 
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2.  The  Panama  Canal. 

(a)  Country  bought  Canal  Zone. 

(b)  Bought  from  the  French  a  partly  dug  canal. 

(c)  Planned  for  completion. 

3.  San  Francisco  earthquake. 

(a)  Occurred  in  1906. 

(b)  Was  followed  by  fires. 

(c)  All  America  sent  help. 

(d)  City  was  rebuilt  rapidly. 

Taft's  Administration. 

1.     Payne  Tariff. 

(a)      Reduced  taxes  on  necessities, 
(h)     Increased  taxes  on  luxuries. 

Analysis  and  Synthesis— 7  A. 

By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe. 

Dr.  Fitch  in  his  "Lectures  on  Teaching,"  says :  "Grammar  is  a  science 
though  as  well  as  an  art.  It  investigates  the  structure  of  language,  the 
history  and  formation  of  words,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  mechanism 
of  grammatical  form  is  fitted  to  fulfil  the  great  end  of  language — the  just, 
subtle,  and  forcible  expression  of  human  thought.  ...  A  vernacular  lan- 
guage must  be  taught  by  analysis." 

The  New  York  City  course  of  stud}-  in  English  for  the  7A  grade, 
makes  this  statement:  "Analysis  has  for  its  object  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  language  gained  through  a  careful  examination  and  a 
correct  determination  of  the  relations  existing  between  its  various  elements, 
as  words,  phrases,  and  clauses.  Synthesis  should  supplement  analysis  and 
should  include  the  contraction  of  two  or  three  short  sentences  expressing 
related  ideas  into  a  sentence  of  appropriate  form ;  for  all  such  exercises 
the  material  should  be  supplied  by  the  teacher." 

Following  is  some  material  for  synthesis,  taken  from  work  in  other 
subjects  of  the  grade: 

Mathematics. 

1.  Combine  these  two  simple  sentences  into  one  compound  sentence 
by  using  a  suitable  conjunction: 

(a)  Notation  is  the  method  of  expressing  numbers  by  figures 
or  letters. 

(b)  Numeration  is  the  method  of  reading  numbers  expressed 
by  figures  or  letters. 

Notation  is  the  method  of  expressing  numbers — but  numeration 
is  the  method  of  reading  numbers.  .  .  . 

2.  Change  the  definition  of  Numeration  given  above  into  a  complete 
sentence  by  inserting  a  relative  pronoun  and  a  verb. 

Numeration  is  the  method  of  reading  numbers  which  are  expressed  by 
figures  or  letters. 
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3.  Combine  these  simple  sentences  into  a  compound  sentence: 

(a)  The  Arabic  system  of  notation  is  a  decimal  system. 

(b)  The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  a  decimal 

system. 

4.  Combine   these   sentences: 

(a)  The  currency  of  the  United  States  has  a  decimal   system 
of  notation. 

(b)  The  currency  of  Canada  has  a  decimal  system  of  notation. 

(c)  The  currency  of  France  has  a  decimal  system  of  notation. 
The  currency  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Canada,  and  also  that 

of  France  have  decimal  systems  of  notation. 

5.  Combine  these  two  sentences  into  one : 

(a)  The   earth    makes    one    complete    rotation    on    its    axis    in 
one  day. 

(b)  It  passes  through  360°  of  space  in  one  day. 

In  one  day  the  earth  makes  one  complete  rotation  on  its  axis,  passing' 
through  360°  of  space. 

6.  Combine    these    two    sentences    into    a    complex    or    a    compound 
sentence : 

(a)  The  earth  travels  360°   in  24  hours. 

(b)  The  earth  travels  15°  in  1  hour. 

Since  the  earth  travels  360°  in  24  hours,  it  travels  15°  in  1  hour. 

7.  Change  this  sentence  into  a  complex  sentence : 
Interest  is  a  sum  of  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 
Interest  is  a  sum  of  money  which  is  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 

8.  Combine  these  two  sentences : 

(a)  The  Kilometer  is  less  than   a  mile. 

(b)  The  Kilometer  is  ^  of  a  mile. 

The  Kilometer  is  less  than  a  mile,  for  it  is  only  ?s  of  a  mile. 

9.  Combine  these  two  sentences  into  a  complex  sentence  by  using  a 
relative  pronoun : 

(a)  A  right  angle  measures  90°. 

(b)  A  right  angle  measures  %   of  a  circle. 

A  right  angle  measures  90°,  which  is  one  quarter  of  a  circle. 

10.  Combine  these  two  sentences  into  a  compound  sentence  by  using 
a  conjunction : 

(a)  An  acute  angle  is  less  than  a  right  angle. 

(b)  An  abtuse  angle  is  greater  than  a  right  angle. 

An  acute  angle  is  less  than   a  right  angle,    but    an    abtuse    angle    is 
greater  than  a  right  angle. 

Material  from  the  English  work  of  the  grade. 

11.  From  "Snowbound."     Unite  these  sentences: 

(a)  The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow. 

(b)  The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row. 
Insert  "and"  and  make  a  compound  sentence. 

12.  Make  a  complex  sentence  out  of  this  : 

The  basket  stood. 
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With  nuts   from  brown  October's  wood. 
The  basket,  which  contained  nuts,  stood. 

13.  What  conjunction  would  you  use  to  connect  these  two  lines? 

What  matter  how  the  night  behaved? 
What  matter  how  the  north  wind  raved? 
Or, 

14.  Change  this  sentence  to  a  complex  sentence : 

We  tread  the  paths  their  feet  have  worn. 

We  tread  the  paths  which  their  feet  have  worn. 

15.  Change  this  simple  sentence  to  a  compound  sentence: 

We  hear,  like  them,  the  hum  of  bees 
And  rustle  of  the  bladed  corn. 
We  hear,  like  them,  the  hum  of  bees  and  we  hear  (or  listen  to)   the 
rustle  of  the  bladed  corn. 

16.  Change  this  complex  sentence  to  a  simple  sentence : 

We  turn  the  pages  which  they  read. 
We  turn  the  pages  read  by  them. 

17.  In  the  sentence  made,  what  part  of  speech  is  read? 

It  is  a  particle. 

18.  Change   this   simple   sentence    to   a    complex   sentence: 

Their  written  words  we  linger  o'er. 
We  linger  over  the  words  which  they  wrote. 

19.  Change  this  sentence  to  a  complex  sentence : 

Who  hath  not  learned  .  . .  The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown. 
Insert  which  is  after  truth. 

20.  Change  the  simple  sentence,  "Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without" 
to  a  complex  sentence. 

Insert  the  words,  which  is,  before  without. 


From  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

The  Bell  of  Atri. 

21.  Change  this  sentence  to  a  complex  sentence: 

A  great  bell  hung  .  .  .  Beneath  a  roof,  projecting  some  small 
space. 
Change  the  participle  projecting  to  which  projected. 

22.  How  would  you  change  this  sentence  to  a  complex  sentence? 

"A  knight  with  spur  on  heel  and  sword  in  belt." 
Instead  of  with,  use  ivho  wore. 

23.  Insert  pronouns  and  conjunctions  in  the   following  sentences  in 
order  to  make  them  compound : 

"Did  not  confess  the  fact,  did  not  deny 

Treated  the  matter  as  a  pleasant  jest 

And  set  at  naught  the  syndic  and  the  rest." 
He  did  not  confess  the  fact,  nor  did  he  deny 
But  he  treated  the  matter  as  a  pleasant  jest 
And  he  set  at  naught 
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24.  How  has  the  poet  expressed  these  thoughts : 

The  king  heard  this  tale. 

The  king  approved  of  the  sentence. 

The  king  laughed  in  glee. 

The  king  cried  aloud  .... 
"The  king  heard  and  approved,  and  laughed  in  glee 
And  cried  aloud  .  .  .  ." 

25.  How  has  the  poet  expressed  the  thought  that  church  bells  but 
ring  us  to  the  door,  that  they  do  not  go  in  to  mass,  while  his  bell  comes 
into  court  and  his  bell  pleads  the  cause  of  dumb  beasts. 

"Church  bells  at  best  but  ring  us  to  the  door; 
But  go  not  into  mass ;  my  bell  doth  more. 
It  cometh  into  court  and  pleads  the  cause 
Of  creatures  dumb  and  unknown  to  the  laws." 

From  Miles  Standish. 

26.  Make  a  compound  sentence  of  these  two  simple  sentences : 

He  was  short  of  stature.     He  was  strongly  built  and  athletic. 
(See  line  11  of  the  -first  part  of  the  poem.) 

27.  Make  one  simple   sentence  of  these  ideas : 

He  was  broad  in  the  shoulders. 
He  was  deep-chested. 
He  had  muscles  and  sinews  of  iron. 
(See  line  12  of  the  first  part  of  the  poem.) 

28v  Change  this  sentence  into  a  complex  sentence  with  a  dependent 
adjective  clause: 

"Near  him   was   seated  John   Alden,   his   friend  and   household 
companion." 
Insert  the  words,  who  was,  after  John  Alden. 

29.  Change  this  sentence  to  a  complex  form : 

"Nothing  was  heard  in  the   room  but  the  hurrying  pen   of  the 
stripling, 
Busily  writing  epistles  important,  to  go  by  the  Mayflower." 
Insert  who  was  before  the  word,  busily;  and  which  were  before  to  go. 

30.  Combine  these  short  sentences  with  suitable  conjunctions: 

Be  not  in  haste. 
I  can  wait. 

I  shall  not  be  impatient. 
Be  not  in  haste,  for  I  can  wait  and  I  shall  not  be  impatient. 

31.  Change  this  sentence  to  the  simple  form: 

"Priscilla  holds   in   my  desolate  life  the  place  which  the  other 
abandoned." 
Omit  which  and  say  "abandoned  by  the  other." 

32.  By  using  a  suitable  connective,  form  a  complex  sentence  out  of 
these  two  sentences : 

He  crossed  the  brook  at  the  ford. 
It  brawled  over  pebble  and  shallow. 
(Insert  where  after  ford.) 
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33.  Make  a  complex  sentence  out  of  these : 

I  knew  it  was  you. 
I  heard  your  step  in  the  passage. 
(Insert  when  after  you.) 

34.  Combine  these  sentences  into  a  compound  sentence : 

He  arose  from  his  seat. 
He  looked  forth  into  the  darkness. 
He  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  heavens. 
He  folded  his  hands  as  in  childhood. 

He  prayed  in  the  silence  of  night  to  the  Father  who  seeth  in 
secret. 
(See  lines  96,  98,  99  of  the  fourth  part  of  Miles  Standish.) 

35.  Combine  these  sentences  : 

The  Mayflower  sailed  from  the  harbor. 
She  rounded  the  point  of  the  Gurnet. 
She  took  the  wind  on  her  quarter^ 
She  stood  for  the  open  Atlantic. 

She  was  borne  on  the  send  of  the  sea,  and  the  swelling  hearts 
of  the  Pilgrims. 

(See  lines  123-127  of  part  fifth  of  the  poem.) 

36.  Change  this  sentence  so  that  it  will  have  a  compound  object: 

I  feel  that  your  nature  is  noble, 
Lifting  mine  up  to  a  higher  ....  level. 
(Instead  of  lifting,  say  and  thai  it  lifts  .  .  .  .) 

37.  Combine  these  elements  into  a  simple  sentence : 

A  form  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

It  was  clad  in  armor  of  steel. 

It  was  a  sombre  and  sorrowful  figure. 

(See  lines  18  and  19  of  part  ninth.) 

38.  Change  this  sentence  so  that  it  shall  have  two  complex  clauses : 

Over  its  clouded  eyes  there  had  passed  at  times  an  expression 
Softening  the   gloom   and   revealing    the    warm    heart    hidden 
beneath  them. 
(Instead  of  softening  and  revealing,  use  which  softened  and  revealed; 
and  insert  which  zvas  after  heart.) 

39.  Make  a  simple  sentence  out  of  these  elements : 

The  captain  advanced. 

He  bowed. 

He  saluted  Priscilla  gravely. 

He  wished  her  joy. 

He  loudly  lauded  her  husband. 

(See  lines  42-45  of  part  IX.) 

40.  Make  a  complete  sentence  of  this  : 

Like  a  picture  it  seemed  of  the  primitive,  pastoral  ages, 
Fresh  with  the  youth  of  the  world,  and  recalling  Rebecca  and 
Isaac. 
(  Insert  which  were  before  the  word,  fresh,  and  instead  of  recalling,  use 
which  recalled.) 
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From  the  History  Work  of  the  grade: 

41.  Change  this  sentence  to  a  simple  one: 

Julius  Caesar,  who  was  the  Roman  governor  of  Gaul  (France), 
invaded  Britain  in  the  year  55  B.  C. 
(Leave  out  who  was.) 

42.  Change  these  sentences  into  one  simple  sentence : 

William,  the  Norman,  conquered   Britain. 
He.  defeated  King  Harold,  the  Saxon. 
He  won  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
It  was  in  1066. 
(William,  the  Norman,  conquered  Britain  by  defeating  the  Saxon  King, 
Harold,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  in  1066.) 

43.  Combine  these  sentences  into  one,  and  tell  whether  you've  made 
a  simple,  complex,  or  compound  sentence : 

The  crusades  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  Mohammedans. 
There  were  three  of  them. 

They  took  place  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
(The  three  crusades  were  undertaken  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies for  the  purpose  of  capturing,  etc.     Simple  sentence.) 

44.  Form  one  sentence  from  these : 

The  Hundred  Years'  War  lasted  from  1338  to  1438. 

The  English   defeated  the  French  at  Crecy. 

The  English  defeated  the  French  at  Poictiers. 

The  English  defeated  the  French  at  Agincourt. 
(During  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  which  lasted  from  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  English  defeated 
the  French  in  three  great  battles,  at  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt.     Com- 
plex sentence.) 

45.  Contract  these  sentences  into  one : 

These  were  civil  wars. 

They  were  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York. 

They  were  fought  for  the  possession  of  the  crown. 
(A  simple  sentence :     Following  the   Hundred  Years'  War  were  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  a  civil  strife,  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  of 
York,  for  the  crown.) 

46.  Contract  these  sentences : 

The  Tudor  period  began  with  Henry  VII.  in   1485. 

Henry  VIII.   succeeded  him. 

Elizabeth  was  a  great  queen  of  this  family. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
(  The  Tudor  period  began  in  1485  with  Henry  VII.,  who  was  succeeded 
by   Henry  VIII.     The  latter's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  a  great  queen  of 
this  Tudor  family.) 

47.  Combine  these  sentences  : 

Shakespeare  was  a  writer  of  plays  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Bacon  was  a  writer  of  essays  of  this  reign. 
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Raleigh  was  a  writer  of  history  of  this  reign. 
(Shakespeare  was  a  writer  of  plays.     Bacon  a  writer  of  essays,  and 
Raleigh  a  writer  of  history  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.) 

48.  Combine  these  sentences  : 

The  Revival  of  Learning  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

In  1491,  Caxton  printed  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 
(During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  Revival  of  Learning  took  place, 
and  Caxton,  who  had  learned  the  art  of  printing,  printed  Chaucer's  Canter- 
bury Tales  in  1491.) 

49.  Put  these  sentences  into  one  sentence : 

The  Cabots  explored  the  coast  of  North  America. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  visited  the  new  world. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  round  the  world. 
(Among  the   English   explorers   of  America,   may   be  mentioned   the 
Cabots,  who  explored  the  coast  of  North  America,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  visited  the  new  world,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  sailed  round  the 
world.) 

50.  Combine  these  sentences  : 

The  Spanish  Armada  was  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels. 
It  sailed  into  the  English  Channel  in  1588. 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  North  Sea. 
(The  Spanish  Armada  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  sailed  into  the 
English  Channel  in  1588,  but  was  wrecked  and  destroyed  in  the  North  Sea.) 

From  the  Geography  of  the  Grade. 

51.  Combine  these  into  one  sentence: 

The  sun  is  the  center  of  the  solar  system. 
The  sun  is  the  source  of  light. 
The  sun  is  the  source  of  heat. 
(The  sun,  which  is  the  center  of  the  solar  system,  is  the  source  of  light 
and  heat.) 

52.  Combine  the  following  groups  of  sentences  into  one  sentence  and 
tell  whether  you  have  made  a  simple,  complex,  or  compound  sentence : 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  causes  day  and  night. 

The  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  causes  the  seasons. 

The  first  motion  takes  a  day. 

The  second  motion  takes  a  year. 
(The  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  every  day,  causes  day  and  night; 
but  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  every  year,  causes  the  sea- 
sons.    A  compound  sentence.) 

53.  Latitude  is  distance  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 
Longitude  is  distance  east  or  west  of  a  given  meridian. 

(Insert  the  conjunction  and  or  but  between  the  two  sentences  and  thus 
make  a  compound  sentence.) 

54.  The  Atlantic  ocean  is  east  of  North  America. 
The  Atlantic  ocean   is  west  of  Europe. 

The  Pacific  ocean  is  west  of  North  America. 
The  Pacifice  ocean  is  east  of  Asia. 
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(The  Atlantic  ocean  is  east  of  North  America  and  west  of  Europe ;  and 
the  Pacific  ocean  is  west  of  North  America  and  east  of  Asia.) 

55.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  country  of  North  America. 
The  United  States  is  a  country  of  North  America. 
Mexico  is  a  country  of  North  America. 

Central  America  is  a  country  of  North  America. 
(The  countries  of  North  America  are  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.     Simple.) 

56.  Mississippi  is  a  great  river  of  the  United  States. 
Missouri  is  a  great  river  of  the  United  States. 
Ohio  is  a  great  river  of  the  United  States. 
Colorado  is  a  great  river  of  the  United  States. 

(Some  great  rivers  of  the  United  States  are  the  Mississippi,  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Ohio,  and  the  Colorado.) 

57.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  commercial. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  manufacturing. 

(The  people  of  the  United  States  are  both  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing.) 

58.  The  British  Isles  is  an  important  country  of  Europe. 
France  is  an  important  country  of  Europe. 
Germany  is  an  important  country  of  Europe. 

They  have  great  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States. 
(The  British  Isles,  France,  and  Germany  are  important  countries  of 
Europe,  that  carry  on  a  great  deal  of  commerce  with  the  United  States. 
Complex  sentence.) 

59*       The  capital  of  the  United  States  is  Washington. 

The  metropolis  of  the  United  States  is  New  York. 
The  metropolis  of  the  western  world  is  New  York. 
(The  capital  of  the  United  States  is  Washington,  but  the  metropolis 
of  the  United  States  and  the  whole  western  world  is  New  York.     A  com- 
pound sentence.) 

60.        The  Americans  are  commercial. 

The  Americans  are  manufacturers. 
The  Americans  are  miners. 
The  Americans  are  inventors. 

Their  industries  depend  largely  upon  the  location  of  the  cities. 
Rivers  conduce  to  both  commerce  and  manufacturing,  mountains  to 
mining. 
(The  Americans  are  an  inventive  people,  and  are  commercial,  manufac- 
turing, or  mining,  according  to  the  location  of  their  cities  near  rivers  or 
mountains.  Compound  sentence.) 

Verbs. 

Copulative. 

1.  Short  of  stature  he  was. 

2.  Brown  as  a  nut  was  his  face. 

3.  This  is  the  sword  of  Damascus. 
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4.  He  preserved  you  to  be  our  shield. 

5.  You  are  a  writer,  and  I  am  a  fighter. 

5.  Truly  a  wonderful   man  was  Caius  Julius  Caesar. 

7.  All  was  silent  again. 

8.  My  life  has  been  weary. 

9.  The  name  of  friendship  is  sacred. 

10.  Angels  of  light  they  seem. 

11.  Such  zcas  the  proclamation  of  King  John. 

12.  His  only  passion  was  the  love  of  gold. 

13.  What  is  the  use  or  need? 

14.  Rents  are  low. 

15.  It  is  the  custom. 

16.  This  is  the  Knight  of  Atris'  steed  of  state. 

17.  Fame  is  the   fragrance  of  heroic   deeds. 

18.  These  are  familiar  proverbs. 

19.  As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill 
Loudy  and  spectral  and  sombre  and  still. 

20..    All  is  well. 

21.  The  sun  that  brief  December  day 
Rose  cheerless  over  hills  of  gray. 

22.  How  strange  it  seems,  with  so  much  gone 
Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on  ! 

23.  The  voices  of  that  hearth  are  still. 

24.  Our  uncle  innocent  of  books 

Was  rich  in  love  of  fields  and  brooks. 

25.  Whose  presence  seemed  the  sweet  income 
And  womanly  atmosphere  of  home. 

26.  The  birds  are  glad. 

27.  All  the  hills  stretch  green  to  June's  unclouded  sky. 

28.  And  little  seemed  at  best  the  odds 
Twixt  Yankee  peddlers  and  old  gods. 

29.  And  dread  Olympus  at  his  will 
Became  a  huckleberry  hill. 

29.     And  all  the  world  was  ours  once  more. 

Transitive  Verbs. 

31.  Thus  he  delivered  his  message. 

32.  Did  not  embellish  the  theme. 

33.  Has  he  no  time   for  such  things? 

34.  Lay  thy  cold,  moist  hand  on  my  burning  forehead. 

35.  It  hath  displeased  the  Lord. 

36.  I  have  fought  ten  battles. 

37.  You  have  betrayed  me. 

38.  His  pride  overmastered  the  nobler  nature  within  him. 

39.  Priscilla  averted  her  face  from  this  spectre  of  terror. 

40.  Alden  brought  out  his  snow-white  bull. 

41.  Then  he  climbed  the  tower  of  the  Old  North  Church. 
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Typical  Examples— 7  B. 

By  Samuel  P.  Abelow. 
First   l  feck— Oral. 

1.  16  +  744-39  +  86=  ? 

2.  Multiply  150  X  2y3. 

3.  Cost  of  12  yds.  of  cloth  at  12>k.  a  yd.? 

4.  Interest  on  $150  for  1  yr.  6  mo.  at  3  per  cent.? 

5.  Goods  cost  35c.  are  sold  at  a  loss  of   10  per  cent.     What  is  the 
selling  price? 

6.  I  had  20  oranges  and  gave  away   12.     What  per  cent,  did  I  give 
away? 

7.  y'z  is  what  per  cent,  of  3  ? 

8.  What  per  cent,  of  a  m.  is  a  dm.? 

9.  When  it  is  8  a.  m.  at  Xew  York  City,  what  time  is  it  at  a  place 
30°  to  the  west  of  it? 

10.  6/7  of  a  number  is  24.     What  is  25  per  cent,  of  that  number? 

11.  Find  99  per  cent,   of  200  gallons. 

12.  3  is  ]/2  per  cent,  of  what  number? 

13.  A  man  collected  a  bill  of  $300  for  me,  at  y2  per  cent,  commission. 
How  much  was  his  commission? 

14.  By  selling  a  house  for  $3,000,  I  lose  $500.     What  is  my  loss  per 
cent.  ? 

15.  In  40  yards,  how  many  meters? 

Written  : 
I.,  Add:    67,849      384,326      236,975      463.291       233,396      482.455 
297,824       283,999. 

2.  Find  the  interest  on  $496.60  for  3  yr.  3  mo.  at  4  per  cent.   (6  per 
cent,  method.) 

3.  Interest  on  $880  at  4y  per  cent,  for  2  yr.  2  mo.    (By  cancellation.) 

4.  Selling  price,  $73.84;  loss,  20  per  cent.      Cost? 

5.  A  man  buys  a  horse  for  $275,  and  sells  it  at  a  profit  of  20  per 
cent.     How  much  does  he  gain  ? 

6.  2y3  is  what  part  of  4^3? 

7.  The  longitude  of  one  place  is   74°    50'  west  and  that  of  another 
120°  30'  west.     What  is  the  difference  in  time? 

8.  At  $4  a  meter,  what  is  the  cost  of  33  yards? 

9.  The  Erie  Canal  is  350  miles  long.    How  many  kilograms  long  is  it  ? 

10.  Value  of  x  :     2  x  +  x  +  3  x  =  18. 

11.  Value  of  x:     10x--6x  +  5  x  =  27. 

12.  Value  of  x:     6x  —  4x  +  3x  =  7  —  1+9. 

13.  Value  of  x :     24  x  —  16  x  =  16  +  8. 

14.  Value  of  x  :     3  x  —  2  x  +  5  x  =  54. 

15.  Cost  of  3,846  pounds  of  hay  at  $15  a  ton? 

Second  Week — Oral. 

1.  43  +  27  +  6  +  0=  ? 

2.  x  +  6x  —  5x=12.     Value  of  x? 
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3.  Value  of  x :     x  -j-  5  x  =  36. 

4.  Value  of  x:     10 x  —  7  x  =  18. 

5.  Value  of  x :     8  x  =  64. 

6.  Longitude  of  A.  is  75°  west,  of  B.  16°  west.     Difference  in  time? 

7.  When  it  is  6  p.  m.  at  B.,  what  time  is  it  at  A.? 

8.  Divide  42  X  1,000. 

9.  A  number  increased  by  l/s  of  itself  is  60.     What  is  the  number? 

10.  A  number  diminished  by  y$  of  itself  is  60.    What  is  the  number? 

11.  Interest  on  $80  for  90  days  at  4  per  cent.? 

12.  Change  £3  10s.  to  United  States  money. 

13.  At  2  francs  a  meter,  cost  of  6  m.  50  cm.  of  cloth? 

14.  Paid  $60.     Sold  it  for  $30.     Gain  or  loss  per  cent.? 

15.  Area  of  a  triangle,  whose  base  is  90  feet  and  whose  altitude  is 
12  inches. 

Written: 

1.  Add:  46,291  33,275  69,381  33,265  43,249  37,361  22,497 
46,365. 

2.  Multiply  33,269  X  463/5. 

3.  Divide  .8675  by  .0069. 

4.  The  longitude  of  Albany  is  73°  44'  53"  west;  of  St.  Paul  93°  4' 
55"  west.    How  much  earlier  does  the  sun  rise  at  Albany  than  at  St.  Paul? 

5.  Interest  on  $463.25  at  4  per  cent,  for  2  years,  6  months,  10  days 
(6  per  cent,  method). 

6.  The  penmeter  of  a  square  field  is  16  rods.  What  is  the  field 
worth  at  8^c.  a  square  foot? 

7.  Each  of  two  men  sold  his  horse  for  $180.  One  made  20  per  cent., 
the  other  lost  20  per  cent,  on  the  cost.     Cost  of  each  horse? 

8.  A  man  agrees  to  dig  a  cellar  30  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  and  6  feet 
deep.  What  per  cent,  of  the  work  is  to  be  done  when  he  has  removed 
144  cubic  yards? 

9.  My  dividend  is  8%,  quotient  9j£.     What  is  the  divisor? 

10.  Value  of  x :     2  x  +  4  x  =  52  —  16. 

11.  Value  of  x:     7  x  —  5  x  —  x  =  20  —  4. 

12.  A  horse  and  wagon  together  cost  $600.     The  wagon  cost  twice 
as  much  as  the  horse.     Price  of  each? 

13.  In  a  class  of  60  pupils  there  are  twice  as  many  boys  as  girls. 
How  many  are  there  of  each? 

14.  $1,500  is  divided  between  two  boys.     One  boy  receives  twice  as 
much  as  the  other.     How  much  does  each  receive? 

15.  Change  £3  6s.  4d.  to  United  States  money. 

Third  Week — Oral. 

1.  60  +  50—11=? 

2.  Dividend,  32  ;  quotient,  4 ;  divisor  ? 

3.  What  is  50  per  cent,  of  %? 

4.  Cost  of  a  building  lot  100  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide  at  50c.  a 
square  foot? 
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5.  What  is  the  premium  for  insuring  $6,000  on  my  house  at  \%  per 
cent.  ? 

6.  An  article  was  sold  for  $90,  at  which  price   12^2  per  cent,  was 
made.  What  did  the  article  cost? 

7.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  ten-inch  cube? 

8.  Value  of  x :     x  -f-  6  =  9. 

9.  Value  of  x  :     x  —  4=1. 

10.  Value  of  x :     x  +  5  =  7. 

11.  What  is  the  ratio  of  10  to  5? 

12.  What  is  the  ratio  of  $12  to  $4? 

13.  What  is  the  ratio  of  6  to  3? 

14.  What  per  cent,  of  one  yard  is  one  foot? 

15.  In  $6,  how  many  marks? 

Written: 

1.  One  line  is  3  rods,  4  yards  long;  another  is  5  rods   1  yard  long. 
What  is  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  second? 

2.  One  candle  lasts  3  hours,   10  minutes ;  another  lasts  2  hours,  12 
minutes.     Find  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  second. 

3.  Value  of  x :     4  x  —  5  =  83. 

4.  Value  ofx:     7x  —  5x  =  20  +  x  +  4. 

5.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  12.     One  number  is  twice  the  other. 
What  are  the  numbers? 

6.  The  sum  of  the  ages  of  mother  and  daughter  is  42  years.     What 
is  the  age  of  each,  if  the  mother's  age  is  six  times  that  of  her  daughter? 

7. .  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  72,  the  greater  is  five  times  the  other. 
What  are  the  numbers? 

8.  How  long  will  it  take  a  train  to  go  176  miles  at  the  rate  of  3,520 
feet  per  minute? 

9.  At  £1  Is.  7d.  per  barrel,  how  many  barrels  of  flour  can  be  bought 
for  £6  17s.  6d.? 

10.  What  will  be  the  capacity,  in  gallons,  of  a  tank  9  feet  long,  6  feet 
8  inches  wide,  and  6  feet  5  inches  deep? 

11.  What  is  the  amount  of  $600.79  from  June  12,  1902,  to  January  5, 
1906,  at  6  per  cent.? 

12.  Express  as  decimals  57/100,  8/1,000,  16/17. 

13.  3.009  X  -08  X  -0901. 

14.  Divisor,  403.6;  dividend,  .1.     Quotient? 

15.  3/5  is  what  part  of  4/7? 

Fourth  Week — Oral. 

1.  62  +  33  4-5  —  0=? 

2.  3/4  of  a  number  is  15.     What  is  the  number? 

3.  At  37 y2 c.  a  yard,  how  many  yards  of  ribbon  can  be  bought  for 


$9 


4.  What  is  the  ratio  of  $2  to  50c? 

5.  Value  ofx:     x  -\-  6  =  7. 
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6.  A  book  and  a  pencil  cost  6c.     The  book  costs  twice  as  much   as 
the  pencil.     Cost  of  each? 

7.  Cost  of  48  yards  of  cloth  at  87y2c.  per  yard? 

8.  A  wagon  was  sold  for  $80,  which  was  %  of  the  cost.    How  much 
was  lost  on  the  wagon? 

9.  Paid  $3.50  for  groceries,  $1.45  for  dry  goods,  and  89c.  for  sta- 
tionery.   Total  ? 

10.  Cost  of  2  bushels  cranberries  at  5c.  per  quart? 

11.  83 j4  yards  are  divided  into  3  pieces.     How  many  yards  are  there 
in  each  piece? 

12.  Cost  of  16  yards  of  calico  at  4^4c.  per  yard? 

13.  For  $120,  how  many  yards  of  silk  can  I  buy  at  $1.87^4  per  yard? 

14.  Interest  of  $300  for  30  days  at  6  per  cent.? 

15.  What  will  18  apples  cost  at  24c.  a  dozen? 

Written: 

1.  A  man  walks  in  1  hour  47  minutes  as  far  as  a  boy  walks  in  2  hours 
3  minutes.    What  is  the  ratio  of  the  two? 

2.  Ratio  of  3/12  to  4/9? 

3.  7x  — 5x  =  20-f  x  +  4.     Value  of   x? 

4.  Divide  120  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  shall  be  fonr  times  as 
large  as  the  other. 

5.  John,  Henry,  and  James  have  54  marbles.  John  has  twice  as 
many  as  Henry,  and  James  has  as  many  as  the  other  two.  How  many 
has  each? 

6.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  is  180.  The  first  is  double  the  second, 
and  the  third  is  three  times  as  large  as  the  sum  of  the-  other  two.  What 
are  the  numbers? 

7.  A  coat  costs  $20.  It  is  sold  at  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.  The  selling- 
price  is  20  per  cent,  below  the  marked  price.  How  much  is  received  for 
the  coat?     What  is  the  marked  price? 

8.  A  man  walking  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  180  rods  per  hour,  will 
walk  how  far  in  3  hours  15  minutes? 

9.  If  a  merchant  pays  6^c.  a  yard  for  muslin  and  sells  it  for  7% c. 
a  yard,  what  is  his  gain  per  cent.? 

10.  What  is  the  interest  on  $128.40  for  1  year,  5  months,  17  days  at 
6  per  cent.? 

11.  What  is  a  pile  of  wrood  10  feet  long,  10^  feet  high,  and  12  feet 
wide  worth,  at  $4^2  per  cord? 

12.  Add:     12/19     6/7     %. 

13.  Multiply  82  ten-thousandths  by  6  and  4  hundreths,  and  divide  the 
product  by  704  millionths. 

14.  Cost  of  96  feet  of  pine  lumber  at  $25  per  m. 

15.  An  article  cost  $160,  is  sold  for  $180.    What  is  the  gain  per  cent.? 
What  is  the  loss  per  cent,  when  an  article  costing  $180  is  sold  for  $160? 

Fifth  Week—Oral 

1.  49  + 37_^  2=  ? 

2.  What  is  the  ratio  of  3  gallons  to  16  quarts? 
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3.  One  ear  goes  at  the  rate  of  24  miles  in  48  minutes ;  the  other  at 
the  rate  of  24  miles  in  24  minutes.     Ratio  of  first  to  second? 

4.  2  (x  +  4)  -  12.    Value  of  x? 

5.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  80;  one  is  three  times  the  other. 
Numbers  ? 

6.  Interest  on  $250  for  2  years,  6  months  at  5  per  cent.? 

7.  How  many  square  yards  are  there  in  a  field  51  yards  long,  52 
yards  wide? 

8.  At  10c.  for  ZVz  yards  of  muslin,  price  per  yard? 

9.  Cost  of  136  pounds  at  %c.  per  lb.? 

10.  How  many  square  inches  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  7y2  inches  long  by 
4y2  inches  wide? 

11.  How  many  yards  around  a  field  96  yards  long,  75  yards  wide? 

12.  How  many  feet  in  a  mile? 

13.  Half  a  number  -\-   ]/z  of  the  same  number  =  85.     What  is  the 
number? 

14.  A  lot  is  sold  for  $1,000  at  a  loss  of  20  per  cent.     Cost? 

15.  j4>  of  my  money  is  $120.     What  is  20  per  cent,  of  it? 

Written: 

1.  Add:  9.67  3.459  4.001  3.665  39.49  316.031  414.414 
800.008      6.0005. 

2  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  18.  One  is  ten  more  than  the  other. 
What  are  the  numbers? 

3.  Value  of  x:     5  x  —  6  (2x  —  5)  =  —  12. 

4.  2  (x—  1)—  2  (2x— 19)  =3  (x  —  3). 

5.  The  sum  of  $240  is  divided  among  four  children,  two  boys  and 
two  girls.  Find  the  share  of  each,  if  each  girl's  share  is  double  that  of 
each  boy. 

6.  Find  the  term  indicated  by  x  in  the  following  proportion : 

25    :  35    :    :  45    :  x. 

7.  A  merchant  sold  200  barrels  of  flour  for  $1,150,  at  a  loss  of  4^ 
per  cent.     What  did  the  flour  cost  him  per  barrel? 

8.  Divide  22.5  by  51.75  and  express  the  result  in  the  form  of  a  frac- 
tion. 

9.  Each  of  two  boys  bought  50  apples  for  half  a  dollar.  The  first 
boy  sold  his,  4  apples  for  5c. ;  the  second  sold  his,  5  apples  for  6c.  Which 
boy  gains  the  more  per  cent.  ? 

10.  Change  the  other  methods  of  expression,  %,  ]/$,  .62^,  39  per  cent. 

11.  Bought  a  house  for  $6,000,  and  sold  it  so  as  to  gain  25  per  cent. 
What  did  I  sell  it  for? 

12.  A  pole  stands  }4,  in.  in  the  mud,  ^  foot  in  the  water,  and  26  feet 
in  the  air.     Flow  long  is  the  pole? 

13.  Bought  sugar  for  $8.25  and  sold  it  for  $9.     Gain  per  cent.? 

14.  Interest  on  $269.75  for  2  years,  3  months,  9  days,  at  3J4  per  cent, 
(cancellation  method)  ? 

15.  In  36  yards,  how  many  meters? 
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Sixth  Week — Oral. 

1.  %XMX>8=? 

2.  Divisor,  .9;  dividend,  1.8.     Quotient? 

3.  What  is  the  ratio  of  $19  to  $95? 

4.  Three-fourths  per  cent,  of  a  number  is  90.     What  is  the  number? 

5.  Value  of  x  :  x  X  15  =  21. 

6.  Sold  an  article  for  $250,  losing  $50.     What  is  the  loss  per  cent.? 

7.  If  3  boys  eat  3  cakes  in  3  minutes,  how  long  will  it  take  6  boys 
to  eat  6  cakes? 

8.  If  100  per  cent,  is  gained  by  selling  an  article  for  $1,  how  much 
would  be  gained  by  selling  it  for  $2? 

9.  In  $16,  how  many   francs  ? 

10.  16  liters  of  water  weigh  how  many  pounds? 

11.  In  150  miles,  how  many  kilometers? 

12.  Cost  of  35/£  pounds  of  caramels,  if  2  pounds  cost  40c.  ? 

13.  Cost  of  10  bushels,  3  pecks  of  potatoes  at  40c.  a  peck? 

14.  What  per  cent,  of  a  gallon  is  one  quart? 

15.  A  5c.  piece  is  exactly  2  cm.  in  diameter;  how  many  could  be  placed 
in  a  line  one  meter  long? 

Written: 

1.  Complete  the   following  proportions: 

4.45  :  x  :  :  1.15  :  1.38. 
46%  :  22.4  :  :  x  :  16.8. 

2.  The  sum   of  three  numbers   is   51.     The  second   is  five  less   than 
the  first,  and  the  third  is  ten  less  than  the  first.     What  are  the  numbers? 

3.  Divide  45  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  shall  be  six  less  than  twice 
the  other. 

4.  If  5  barrels  of  flour  cost  $36,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  18  barrels? 

5.  If  2/$  of  a  yard  of  silk  can  be  bought  for  $^4,  how  many  yards 
can  be  bought  for  $4^  ? 

6.  By  selling  my  farm  for  $20,700  I  gain  15  per  cent.     What  did  it 
cost  me? 

7.  The  base  of   a   right-angled   triangle  is   60  rods,   and   its  perpen- 
dicular 45  rods.     What  is  its  area? 

8.  What  per  cent,  of  a  long  ton  is  an  ordinary  ton? 

9.  What  is  the  amount  of  $1,395,  at  4  per  cent.,  for  7  months,  24  days? 

10.  A  cargo  of  flour  was  bought  for  $690.     For  what  must  it  be  sold 
to  gain  662/3  per  cent.? 

11.  The  longitude  of  A.  is  120°  31'  east;  of  B.,  40°  20'  west.     Find 
difference  in  time. 

12.  Find  the  value  of  a  pile  of  wood  40  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and 
4  feet  6  inches  high,  at  $5.50  a  cord. 

13.  Change  £5  3s.  6d.  to  United  States  money. 

14.  Tank,   32   liters   of   water.        How   many   pounds    does   the    watei 
weigh? 

15.  Bought  flour  for  $9  and  sold  it  for  $8.25.     Whatis  the  per  cent, 
of  loss?  •"  •• 
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Seventh  Week — Oral. 

1.  From  2]/3  take  V/A. 

2.  Divide  444  by  4,000. 

3.  x  +  x/2  —  3.     Value  of  x  ? 

4.  John  has  $5  more  than  Henry  and  together  they  have  $13.     How 
much  has  each? 

5.  Find  missing  term :     x  :  20  :  :  4  :  10. 

6.  Interest  on  $200  at  6  per  cent,  for  1  year,  4  months? 

7.  8^  per  cent,  of  $144  is  what? 

8.  A.  walks  in  5  hours  as  far  as  B.  in  6.     What  is  the  ratio  of  A.'s 
speed  to  B.'s? 

9.  15  yards  will  cost  270c.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  5  yards? 

10.  50  per  cent,  of  a  number  multiplied  by  30  per  cent,  of  the  same 
number  equals  60.     What  is  the  number? 

11.  Cost  of  5  tons  15  cwt.  of  ice  at  20c.  a  cwt.  ? 

12.  What  will  it  cost,  at  10c.  a  yard,  to  enclose  a  square  field  10  rods 
on  a  side  with  a  stone  fence? 

13.  Find  the  cost  of  640  pints  of  chestnuts  at  $4  a  bushel. 

14.  What  will  .625  of  a  pound  of  caramels  cost  at  4c.  an  ounce? 

15.  How  many  mm.  in  5  dm.? 

Written: 

1.  Add:     469.37     222.45     316.39     269.33     427.65     217.29. 

2.  Multiply  89.67  by  .361. 

3.  Divide  5,269.73  by  13.61. 

4.  If  15  men  take  32  days  to  dig  a  ditch,  in  how  many  days  can  12 
men  dig? 

5.  If  my  horses  eat  9  tons  of  hay  in  24  weeks,  how  long  will  15  tons 
last  them? 

6.  Complete  the  following  proportion :     46%  :  22.4  :  :  x  :  16.8. 

7.  In  a  class  of  54  pupils,  the  girls  outnumber  the  boys  by  12.    How 
many  are  there  of  each? 

8.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  96,  and  their  difference  is  72.     Find 
the  numbers. 

9.  2  x  +  3  x/5  —  x/2  —  3  x/4  +  27.    Value  of  x  ? 

10.  A  horse  and  sleigh  cost  me  $500,  and  the  sleigh  costs  45  per  cent, 
of  this  sum.     What  did  the  horse  cost? 

11.  A.  has  28  per  cent,  more  money  than  B. ;  what  per  cent,  has  B. 
less  than  A.? 

12.  Find  the  sum  of  19  25/64,    13^,   6  31/48,    8  13/40. 

13.  4^X5/5X834 

.  14.     A  farm  of  150  acres  is  sold  in  plots  of  1.25  acres  each,  the  price 
for  each  plot  being  $80.25.     What  is  received  for  the  farm? 

15.     Find  the  sum  of  6  km.,  5  hm.,  3  m.,  23  km.,  1  hm.,  5  dm.,  17  m., 
6  dm. 
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Eighth  Week— Oral: 

1.  26  +  13+  14  r=  ? 

3.  Value  of  x :     2  (x  +  2)  =  10. 

4.  Interest  on  $45  at  2  per  cent,  for  90  days. 

5.  Two  articles  cost  $12^  and  $4^  respectively.     Change  from  $20? 

6.  I6Y3  per  cent,  of  120  is  66^3  per  cent,  of  what  number? 

7.  How  many  weeks  will  4V$  tons  of  coal  last  your  mother,  if  she 
uses  3/10  of  a  ton  each  week? 

8.  If  two-thirds  of  your  age  is  10  years,  how  old  are  you? 

9.  5  quarts  equal  what  decimal  of  a  peck? 

10.  What  is  the  cost  of  800  pounds  of  coal  at  $6  a  ton? 

11.  How  much  would  you  pay  for  2]/$  yards  of  cloth  at  37^c.  a  yard? 

12.  If  I  buy  an  article  for  $60  and  sell  it  for  $45,  what  is  my  loss 
per  cent.? 

13.  How  many  quarts  of  peanuts  in  1  bushel  and  3  pecks? 

14.  Cost  of  120  books  at  66^c.  each? 

15.  Into  how  many  lots,  containing  Vt,  of  an  acre  each,  can  8  acres 
be  divided? 


Written: 

1.  463.274  X  1-33  =  ? 

2.  3  x/5  +  5  x/7  =  92.    Value  of  x  ? 

3.  5x  —  7/6  (2x  —  5)  =  —  12.     Value  of  x? 

4.  A  number  is  divided  by  3,  and  40  is  subtracted  from  the  quotient, 
leaving  a  remainder  of  104.     What  is  the  number? 

5.  At  what  rate  will  $675  give  $72.80  in  3  years,  2  months,  12  days? 

6.  At  $2  a  yard,  cost  of  11  meters? 

7.  An  express  train  runs  315  miles  in  7  hours;  how  far,  at  the  same 
rate,  will  it  run  in  9*/2  hours? 

8.  How  far  can  a  man  walk  in  23  days  if  he  can  walk  253  miles  in 
11  days? 

9.  By  selling  a  property  for  $87,100  a  man  gained  30  per  cent.    What 
did  it  cost  him? 

10.  A  ship's  cargo  was  insured  for  $18,500  at  a  premium  of  5%  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  insured.     What  was  the  premium? 

11.  Gallons  in  a  tank  that  measures  16  feet  by  12  feet  by  6  feet? 

12.  The  longitude  of  Honolulu  is  157°  5C  36"  west,  and  that  of  San 
Francisco  is  122°  26'  15"  west.     What  is  their  difference  in  time? 

13.  How  many  1  ^2-inch  cubes  would  it  take  to  make  a  pile  contain- 
ing a  cubic  yard? 

14.  A  cask  containing  250  liters  of  syrup  was  bought  at  15c.  a  liter 
and  sold  at  68c.  a  gallon.    How  much  was  gained? 

15.  A.'s  work  is  worth  }i  of  B.'s,  and  together  they  earn  $2,450  in  a 
year.     What  does  each  earn? 
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Ninth  Week—Oral. 

1.  68  +  23+9=  ? 

2.  Value  of  x :     x/3  —  x  2  =  4. 

3.  Interest  on  $2.50  at  6  per  cent,  for  2  years? 

4.  If  3/5  of  a  barrel  of  flour  cost  $33/5,  what  was  the  cost  per  barrel? 

5.  Divide  88  by  400. 

6.  What  will  2  pecks,  3  quarts  of  nuts  cost  at  96c.  a  bushel  ? 

7.  How  many  m.  in  87,500  mm.  ? 

8.  What  is  the  area  of  a  ceiling  8  m.  long-  and  5  m.  wide? 

9.  How  many  grams  in  a  kilogram? 

10.  How  many  reams  in   100  quires? 

11.  If  an  arc  of  10°  is  1  foot  long,  how  long  is  the  circumference? 

12.  What   should   be   paid  to   an   agent   who  charges   5   per  cent,    for 
collecting  $300? 

13.  A  number  diminished  by  Y%  of  itself  is  16.     What  is  the  number? 

14.  Paid  $65  for  an  article  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  20  per  cent.     Selling 
price? 

15.  16  is  25  per  cent,  of  what  number? 


Written: 

1.  Add:    $96.75    $33.24    $14.12    $15.17    $32.39    $345.16    $297.12. 

2.  Divide  469.37  by  16.1. 

3.  How  long  will  it  take  12  men  to  do  a  piece  of  work  that  can  be 
done  by  18  men  in  8  days? 

4.  A  certain  number  diminished  by  yi  of  itself  and  increased  by  ]/\ 
of  itself  equals  13.     What  is  the  number? 

5.  What  principal  in  3  years,  4  monthsj  24  days,  at  7  per  cent.,  will 
give  $321.30  interest? 

6.  If  4%  tons  of  coal  cost  $2l3/£,  what  cost  3  3/10  tons? 

7.  How  many  bushels  of  oats  at  %.Z7l/2  per  bushel  will  pay  for  36 
barrels  of  flour  at  $8j/$  per  barrel? 

8.  Change  to   fractions:     .6125     .0425     .925. 

9.  Change  to  decimals:  '  yA,  y6f  4/9,   16/25,  13/17. 

10.  Change  to  United  States  money  and  add:  £1  3s.;  16  marks; 
12  francs. 

11.  If  175.75  bushels  of  potatoes  cost  $147.63,  what  will  56.25  bushels 
cost? 

12.  The  difference  in  time  between  New  York  and  Chicago  is  54 
minutes,  19^  seconds.  The  longitude  of  New  York  is  74°  3'  west;  what 
is  the  longitude  of  Chicago? 

13.  Reduce  75  lb.  10  oz.  17  dwt.  21  gr.  to  grains. 

14.  Wrhat  is  the  gain  on  12,000  m.  of  silk  imported  at  a  cost  of  $1.75 
a  meter  and  sold  at  $1.95  a  yard? 

15.  Which  is  greater,  and  how  much,  K7l/2  per  cent,  of  $3,848,  or 
62)A  per  cent,  of  $5,996? 
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Tenth  Week — Oral: 

1.  16+17  +  37=? 

2.  Divide  54  by  600. 

3.  Multiply  82  by  200. 

4.  What  is  the  ratio  of  %  :  %? 

5.  What  per  cent,  of  ]/2   is  Y\  ? 

6.  Difference  in  time  between  two  places  is  2  hours,  30  minutes.  Dif- 
ference in  longitude? 

7.  Interest  of  $250  at  2  per  cent,  for  2  years? 

8.  By  selling  for  $3,  I  lose  $1.     Loss  per  cent.? 

10.  At  87^4  c.  a  lb.,  how  many  lbs.  tea  can  be  bought  for  $7? 

11.  John  has  $8  and  Henry  has  $6.    What  per  cent,  of  Henry's  money 
is  equal  to  John's  money? 

12.  After  selling  20  gallons  of  syrup  from  a  hogshead,  60  per  cent, 
was  left.     How  many  gallons  were  there  at  first? 

13.  How  many  feet  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile? 

14.  1.25  pecks  are  how  many  quarts? 

15.  How  many  hours  in  %  of  a  day? 

Written : 

1.  If  75  pounds  of  sugar  cost  $6,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  95  pounds? 

2.  If  5  men  can  earn  $165  in  a  week,  how  much  can  12  men  earn  in 
the  same  time? 

3.  In  what  time  will  $1,960  at  7  per  cent,  give  $363.58  interest? 

4.  x(4  +  3)— 2(3x  — 4)=20.     Value  of  x? 

5.  Divide  175  into  two  parts  so  that  the  first  shall  be  ^  of  the 
second. 

6.  Find  two  numbers  whose  difference  is  4,  and  such  that  three 
times  the  less  plus  four  times  the  greater  shall  equal  232  minus  eight  times 
the  sum  of  the  numbers. 

7.  Divide  1,269.374  by  .0046. 

2%  -r-  3/5 

8.  Find  the  value  of 


4  1/12-.% 

9.  Reduce  4/15  mile  to  rods. 

10.  What  part  of  a  10-acre  field  is  4A  100  square  rod? 

11.  Find  25  per  cent,  of  £183  14s.  8d. 

12.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  150  yards  silk  at  3s.  6d.  per  yard? 

13.  Divide  4  miles,  36  rods,  1  yard  by  6  rods,  3  yards. 

14.  If  34  of  %  of  a  ship  cost  $84,000,  what  is  V3  of  it  worth  ? 

15.  Three  ounces  is  what  per  cent,  of  5  pounds? 
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Eighth  Year  WorK  in  Grammar. 

By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe. 

Analysis. 

Simple  Sentences. 

(a)     From  "Grandfather's  Chair/' 

1.  You  must  tell  me  a  story  to  make  me  go  to  sleep. 

2.  And  pray,  Grandfather,  tell  us  a  story  about  this  strange-looking 
old  chair. 

3.  Perhaps  your  cousin  Laurence  would  like  to  hear  them  too. 

4.  His  young  fancy  kindled  at  the  idea  of  knowing  all  the  adventures 
of  this  venerable  chair. 

5.  And  thus  was  formed  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Puritans  in 
America. 

0 

(b)     From  Lamb's  "Tales  from  Shakespeare." 

6.  These  gentle  spirits  were  ever  after  obedient  to  the  will  of  Prospero. 

7.  This  Caliban   Prospero  found  in  the  woods  a  strange,  misshapen 
thing. 

8.  Oberon,  the  king,  and  Titania,  the  queen  of  the  Fairies,  with  all 
cheir  tiny  train  of  followers,  in  this  wood  held  their  midnight  revel. 

9.  Shylock,  the  Jew,  lived  at  Venice. 

10.  I  will  supply  your  wants  and  take  no  interest  for  my  money. 

(c)     From  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

1 1 .  To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
The  aw?kened  mountain  gave  response. 

12.  Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe. 

13.  And  ne  er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 
A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace, 
Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face. 

14.  It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size 

But  strange  of  structure  and  device. 

15.  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be, 
My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee. 

16.  The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came 
Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame. 

17.  Who  meets  them  at  the  church  yard  gate? 

18.  Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close, 
But  breathless  still,  Fitz-James  arose. 

19.  Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook 

A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took, 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 
Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 

20.  What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  King? 

In  sentence  1,  what  word  is  the  object  of  must  tell?     (Story.) 
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What  is  the  mode  of  the  verb  go?     (Infinitive.) 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  to  before  sleep?     (Preposition.) 

In  sentence  2,  how  would  you  dispose  of  the  verb  pray?     (I  pray  you 

to  tell  to  us,  etc.;  or  call  it  an  auxiliary  of  tell,  since  it  is  equivalent  to 

do  tell  us.) 

In  sentence  3,  what  part  of  speech  is  too?     (Adverb  of  degree.) 

In  sentence  4,  what  part  of  speech   is   knowing?      (A  verbal — noun 

participle.) 

In  sentence  5,  what  is  the  voice  of  the  verb?    (Passive.) 

In  sentence  6,  what  is  the  syntax  of  ever?     (It  is  an  adverb  of  time 

modifying  the  adverb  after.) 

In  sentence  7,  what  is  the  case  of  thing?    (Objective  case,  in  apposition 

with  Caliban,  which  is  object  of  found.) 

In  sentence  8,  what  kind  of  a  subject  has  the  verb  held?     (Compound 

subject,  Oberon  .  .  .  and  Titania  .  .  .  .) 

In  sentence  10,  what  kind  of  a  predicate  is  there?     (Compound.) 

In  sentence  11,  what  does  the  phrase,  at  once,  modify?     (The  verb, 

gave.) 

In  sentence  12,  what  does  far  modify?     (The  phrase,  from  the  tumult.) 
In  sentence  13,  what  kind  of  an  object  is  there?     (Compound.) 
In  sentence  14,  what  is  the  complement  of  was?  (The  noun  lodge.) 
How  is  lodge  modified?     (By  the  compound  phrase,  of  ample  size  but 

of  strange  structure,  etc.) 

In  sentence  15,  what  is  the  case  of  guide?     (Nominative  independent 

by  direct  address.) 

What  kind  of  a  subject  has  must  be?     (A  compound  subject.) 
In  sentence  16,  what  is  the  case  of  dame/     (Nominative  to  came  be- 
cause in  opposition  with  mistress.) 

In  sentence  18,  what  do  the  words  unwounded  and  breathless  modify? 

(Fitz-James.) 

In  sentence  19,  what  is  the  case  of  Allan?     (Objective,  governed  by 

led,  one  of  the  predicates.) 

In  sentence  20,  what  is  the  case  of  what?     (Objective  after  -seeks.) 

Complex  Sentences. 

(a)     From  "Grandfather's   Chair." 

1.  Grandfather  had  been  sitting  in  his  old  arm-chair  all  that  pleasant 
afternoon,  while  the  children  were  pursuing  their  various  sports  far  off 
or  near  at  hand. 

Why  is  this  sentence  complex?  (Because  it  contains  a  dependent  ad- 
verbial clause — while  .  .  .  hand.) 

2.  He  heard  the  voice  of  Laurence,  who  had  taken  possession  of  a 
heap  of  decayed  branches  which  the  gardener  had  lopped  from  the  fruit- 
trees,  and  was  building  a  little  hut  for  his  cousin  Clara  and  himself. 

How  many  dependent  clauses  are  there  in  this  sentence? 
(Two:    (a)   who  .  .  .  branches  and  zvas  building  .  .  .  himself   (com- 
pound predicate)   and   (b)  which  .  .  .  trees.) 
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3.  He  could  have  counted  every   footstep   that   Charlie   took,   as   he 
trundled  his  wheelbarrow  along  the  gravel-walk. 

How  many  dependent  clauses  are  there  in  this  sentence? 

(Two:  (a)   that  Charlie  took,     (b)   as  .  .  .  walk.) 

(The  first   (a)   is  adjective.     The  second   (b)   is  adverbial.) 

4.  Cousin  Laurence  was  a  boy  of  twelve,  a  bright  scholar,  in  whom 
an  early  thoughtfulness  and  sensibility  began  to  show  themselves. 

What  kind  of  a  dependent  clause  does  this  sentence  contain? 
(A  dependent  adjective  clause:  in  whom  .  .  .  themselves.) 

5.  It  will  soon  be  perceived  that  the  story  of  this  remarkable  chair 
cannot  be  told  without  telling  a  great  deal  of  the  history  of  the  country. 

What  kind  of  clause  is  that  .  .  .  country.' 
(A  noun  clause  in  apposition  with  it.) 

(b)     From  ''Tales  from  Shakespeare." 

6.  Miranda  hung  upon  her  father,  saying,  "Why  are  you  so  ungentle?" 
Why  is  this  sentence  complex? 

(It  has  an  object  clause,  object  of  saying:     Why  .  .  .  ungentle.) 

7.  I  am  your  wife  if  you  will  marry  me. 

What  kind  of  dependent  clause  is  here?     (An  adverbial  clause  of  con- 
dition, introduced  by  the  subordinate  conjunction,  if.) 

8.  Egens  desired  that  this  cruel  law  might  be  put  in  force  against 
his  daughter. 

What  kind  of  clause  is  the  dependent  clause?     {Objective  clause.) 

9.  The  fairy  king,  who  was  always  friendly  to  true  lovers,  felt  great 
compassion  for  Helena. 

What  word  does  the  dependent  clause  modify?     (King.) 

10.  When  the  fairies  had  sung  their  queen  asleep  with  this  pretty 
lullaby,  they  left  her  to  perform  the  services  she  had  enjoined  them. 

Name  the  principal  clause  in  this  sentence. 
(They  .  .  .  services.) 

What  kind  of  clause  is:  When  .  .  .  lullaby ?    (Adverbial.) 
What  kind  of  clause  is :  She  had  enjoined  them?     (Adjective;  which, 
understood.) 

(c)     From  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

11.  Soothing  she  answer'd  him,  "Assuage, 
Mine  honored  friend,  the  fears  of  age." 

What  kind  of  a  clause  is  the  dependent  clause  in  this  sentence?     (Ob- 
ject clause.) 

12.  All  melodies  to  thee  are  known, 
That  harp  has  rung,  or  pipe  has  blown. 

What  word  does  the  dependent  clauses  modify?     (Melodies.) 

13.  It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  rose 
That  in  the  king's  own  garden  grows. 

How  many  dependent  clauses  are  there  in  this  sentence? 
(Two:    (a)    Adverbial,   as   rose   drinks,      (b)    Adjective,    that  .  .  .  . 
groii's. ) 
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14.  With  such  a  look  as  hermits  throw, 
When  angels  stoop  to  soothe  their  woe, 
He  gazed,  till  fond  regret  and  pride 
Thrilled  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied. 

Select  the  clauses  and  classify  them. 

(a)  As  hermits  throw.     (Adjective.) 

(b)  When  angels  .  .  .  woe.     (Adverbial.) 

(c)  Till  fond  regret  .  .  .  tear.      (Adverbial.) 
The  principal  clause  is  compound. 

He  gazed  with  such  a  look,  then  thus  (he)  replied. 

15.  All  that  a  mother  could  bestow, 
To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe, 
Since  first  an  orphan  in  the  weld 
She  sorrowed  o'er  her  sister's  child. 

Name  the  dependent  clauses : 

(a)  That  a  mother  .  .  .  bestow.     (Adjective.) 

(b)  Since  .  .  .  child.      (Adverbial.) 

Compound  Sentences, 
(a)     From  "Grandfather's  Chair." 

1.  His  descendants  still  remain  in  New  England,  and  the  good  old 
family  name  is  as  much  respected  in  our  days  as  it  was  in  those  of  Sir 
Richard. 

(And  connects  the  two  independent  clauses,  the  second  of  which  is 
complex.) 

2.  Endicott's  heart  was  as  bold  and  resolute  as  iron,  and  he  could 
not  understand  why  a  woman's  heart  should  not  be  of  iron  too. 

(And  connects  the  co-ordinate  clauses,  each  of  which  is  complex.) 

3.  She  did  not  read  from  the  book,  but  she  told  the  story  out  of  her 
own  heart  and  mind. 

(But  connects  the  clauses.) 

4.  Clara  drew  her  chair  nearer  to  Grandfather,  and  little  Alice  im- 
mediately closed  her  picture-book  and  looked  up  into  his  face. 

5.  Their  principal  object  was  to  rear  up  pious  and  learned  ministers; 
hence  old  writers  call  Harvard  College  a  school  of  the  prophets. 

(Hence  connects  the  clauses.) 

(b)     From  "Tales  of  Shakespeare." 

6.  Prospero  would  have  been  very  kind  to  him,  but  the  bad  nature 
which  Caliban  inherited  from  his  mother  would  not  let  him  learn  anything 
good  or  useful ;  therefore  he  was  employed  like  a  slave,  to  do  the  most 
laborious  offices ;  and  Ceriel  had  the  charge  of  compelling  him  to  these 
services. 

(The  italicized  words  connect  the  independent  clauses.) 

7.  I  was  duke  of  Milan,  and  you  were  a  princess,  and  my  only  heir. 

8.  You  spotted  snakes  with  double  tongue, 
Thorny  hedge  hogs,  be  not  seen ; 
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Newts  and  blind  worms  do  no  wrong, 
Come  not  near  our  Fairy  Queen. 
Philomel,   with   melody, 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby. 
(The  semi-colon  and  the  period  separate  the  clauses.) 

9.  Helena,  as  has  been  before  related,  endeavored  to  keep  pace  with 
Demetrius  when  he  ran  away  so  rudely,  but  she  could  not  continue  this 
unequal  race  long. 

(But  connects  the  independent  clauses.) 

10.  The  duke  inquired  who  Orlando  was ;  and  when  he  found  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Boys,  he  took  him  under  his  protection,  and 
Orlando  and  his  old  servant  lived  with  the  duke  in  the  forest. 

(The  two  conjunctions,  and,  connect  the  independent  clauses.) 
(The  first  clause  is  complex  with  an  object  clause,  zoho  Orlando  was.) 
(The  second  clause  is  complex  with  a  dependent  adverbial,  when  he 
found  .  .  .  de  Boys,  and  this  dependent  adverbial  is  complex  with  an  ob- 
ject clause,  that  .  .  .  de  Boys.) 

(c)     From  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

11.  Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies 
And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 

12.  The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new, 
And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears. 

13.  The  minstrel  tried  his  simple  art, 
But  distant  far  was  Ellen's  heart. 

14.  A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz-James ; 
Fast  poured  his  eyes  at  pity's  claims, 
And  now,  with  mingled  grief  and  ire, 
He  saw  the  murdered  maid  expire. 

(The  semi-colon  and  the  conjunction,  and,  mark  the  independent 
clauses.) 

15.  These  are  Clan-Alpine's  warriors  true; 
And,  Saxon,  I  am  Roderick  Dhu ! 

Synthesis. 
Expanding  Phrases,  Clauses,  and  Sentences. 

Add  the  given  modifiers  in  such  a  way  that  a  good  sentence  will  be 
formed. 

1.     Sentence.  Phrase  modifiers. 


The  falcon  cast 
a  wondering  eye 


from  her  cairn 

on  high 

on  the  route 


The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  route  a  wondering  eye. 
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2.  Sentence.  Phrase  modifiers. 
A  little  skiff  shot  [A  damsel  guider 

off  its  way 
to  the  bay 

A  damsel  guider  off  its  way 
A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay. 

3.  Sentence.  Phrase  modifiers. 
Which  his  brave  sires  fBy  their  good  swords 

had  held  -      with  toil 

from  age  to  age 

Which  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age 
By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil. 

4.  Sentence.  Phrase  modifiers. 
Young  Malcolm  Graeme  ["of  his  clan 

was  held  the  flower  1  in  hall  and  bower 

For  of  his  clan,  in  hall  and  bower, 
Young  Malcolmn  Graeme  was  held  the  flower. 

5.  Sentence.  Phrase  modifiers. 
They  flash  [like  lightning 

-!  along  his  spirit-high 
[o'er  the  midnight  sky 

They  flash  along  his  spirit-high 

Like  lightning  o'er  the  midnight  sky. 

6.  Sentence.  Phrases. 
Grandfather's  chair  came  fAfter  the  death 

of  Mr.  Johnson 
into  the  possession 
of.  Roger  Williams 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson,   Grandfather's   chair  came   into   the 
possession  of  Roger  Williams. 

7.  Sentence.  Phrases. 
These  supplied  the  place  fto  the  learned  men 

of  the  midnight  oil 
of  New  England. 

These  supplied  the  place  of  the  midnight  oil  to  the  learned  men  of 
New  England. 

8.  Sentence.  Phrases. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  fOn  his  arrival 

was  proclaimed  king  in  England 

by  the  name 
of  William  III. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  proclaimed  king, 
by  the  name  of  William  III. 
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Sentence. 

The  chair  appears 

to  have  been  forgotten 


Phrases. 

by  the  multitude 
after  the  ceremony 
of  Mr.  Oliver's  oath. 


After  the  ceremony  of  Mr.  Oliver's  oath,  the  chair  appears  to  have 
been  quite  forgotten  by  the  multitude. 


10. 


Sentence. 
The  officers  used 
to  fling  themselves 


Phrases. 

[of  the  British  regiments 
\      of  our  venerable  chair 
[     into  the  arms. 

The  officers  of  the  British  regiments  used  to  fling  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  our  venerable  chair. 


11. 


Sentence. 
They  soon  arrived 


Phrases. 

["after  a  pleasant  voyage 
j      under  the  safe  convoy 
i  of  the  spirit  Ariel 

at  which  place. 

At  which  place,  under  the  safe  convoy  of  the  spirit  Ariel,  they,  after 
a  pleasant  voyage,  soon  arrived. 

12.     Sentence.  Phrases. 

The  wood  was  the  [known  by  the  name  of  Fairies 

favorite  haunt  of  those  little  beings. 

The  wood  was  the  favorite  haunt  of  those  little  beings  known  by  the 
name  of  Fairies. 


13.     Sentence. 

Oberon,  the  king,  and 
Titania,  the  queen,  held 
their  midnight  revels 


Phrases. 

fof  the  Fairies 
in  this  wood 
with  all  their  tiny  train 
of  followers. 


Oberon,  the  king,  and  Titania,  the  queen  of  the  Fairies,  with  all  their 
tiny  train  of  followers,  in  this  wood  held  their  midnight  revels. 


Sentence. 
There  happened  a 
sad  disagreement 


14.    Sentence.  Phrases. 

'at  this  time 

between  this  little 
king  and  queen 
of  sprites. 

Between  this  little  king  and  queen  of  sprites  there  happened,  at  this 
time,  a  sad  disagreement. 


\S.     Sentence. 

These  worthy  followers 
were  very  well  pleased 
to  return 


Phrases. 

to  the  palace 

in  peace  and  prosperity 
of  their  lawful  duke. 
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These  followers  were  very  well  pleased  to  return  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  the  palace  of  their  lawful  duke. 

16.  Sentence.  Clauses  and  Phrases. 
A  couch  was  pulled  [this  morn 

for  you 

before  the  heath 

had  lost  the  dew. 

Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew, 
This  morn,  a  couch  was  pulled  for  you. 

17.  Sentence.  Phrases  and  Clauses. 
Ellen  showed  fl.    though  more  her  looks 

displayed  the  simple  grace 

2.  of  silvan  maid 

3.  in  speech  and  gesture, 
form  and  face, 

4.  she  was  come 

5.  of  gentle  race. 

Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  displayed 
The  simple  grace  of  silvan  maid, 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Showed  she  was  come  of  gentle  race. 

18.  Sentence.  Phrases   and   Clauses. 
He  called  his  spirit  Ariel  ("who  quickly  appeared 

eager  to  relate 
with  Prospero's  brother 
what  he  had  done. 
He  called  his  spirit  Ariel,  who  quickly  appeared,  eager  to  relate  what 
he  had  done  with  Prospero's  brother. 


19.     Sentence. 

Ariel  soon  returned 


Phrases  and  Clauses. 

1.  with  the  king  and 
old  Gonzalo 

2.  in  their  train 

3.  who  had  followed  him 
4    wondering  at  the 

wild  music 

5.  in  the  air 

6.  he  played. 

Ariel  soon  returned  with  the  king,  Antonio,  and  old  Gonzalo  in  their 
train,  who  had  followed  him,  wondering  at  the  wild  music  he  played  in 
the  air. 

20.     Sentence.  Phrases  and  Clauses. 


It  was  certainly  proper 


"1.    at  the  mint 

2.  to  rest  himself  in 

3.  as  he  had  worked  so  hard 

4.  that  he  should  have 

a  comfortable  chair. 


{ 
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As  he  had  worked  so  hard  at  the  mint,  it  was  certainly  proper  that 
he  should  have  a  comfortable  chair  to  rest  himself  in. 

Condensing  Phrases,  Clauses  and  Sentences. 

My  hope  must  be  in  following  thee. 

My  heaven,  my  gentle  guide,  must  be  in  following  thee. 

My  trust  must  be  in  following  thee. 

My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be, 
My  gentle  guide,  in   following  thee. 
[Each  purple  peak  was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
Each  flinty  spire  was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
("The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 
I  The  moon  danced  on  Monan's  rill. 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill. 
[I  deemed  it  was  my  father's  horn, 
"[Its  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne. 

I  deemed  it  was  my  father's  horn, 
Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne. 
[Hail  to  the  Chief. 
[He  advances   in   triumph. 

Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances. 
At  this  unexpected  meeting 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  father  and  the  son, 
They  each  thought  the  other  drowned  in  the  storm. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  father  and  the  son  at  this  unex- 
pected meeting,  for  they  each  thought  the  other  drowned  in  the  storm. 
[The  prince  and  his  assistants  took 
their  station 

[behind  the  arbor 
[among  the  trees 

They  watched  an  opportunity. 
Benedick  was  seated 

[in  an  arbor 
{reading 

Watching  an  opportunity  when  Benedick  was  seated  reading  in  an 
arbor,  the  prince  and  his  assistants  took  their  station  among  the  trees  be- 
hind the  arbor. 

His  daughter  was  a  fine,  hearty  damsel. 

I  do  not  know  her  name. 

We  will  call  her  Betsey. 

His  daughter,  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  but  we  will  call  her  Betsey, 
was  a  fine,  hearty  damsel. 
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He  heard  the  voice  of  Laurence. 

Laurence  had  taken  possession  of  a  heap  of  decayed  branches. 
These  branches  the  gardener  had  lopped  from  the  fruit  trees. 
Laurence  was  building  a  little  hut  for  his  cousin  Clara  and 
himself. 

He  heard  the  voice  of  Laurence,  who  had  taken  possession  of  a  heap 
of  decayed  branches  which  the  gardener  had  lopped  from  the  fruit  trees, 
and  was  building  a  little  hut  for  his  cousin  Clara  and  himself. 
She  was  favored  by  young  Henry  Vane. 
He  had  come  over  from  England  a  year  or  two  before. 
He  had  since  been  chosen 
governor 

fat  the  age  of  twenty-four 
of  the  colony. 

She  was  favored  by  young  Henry  Vane,  who  had  come  over  from 
England  a  year  or  two  before,  and  had  since  been  chosen  governor  of 
the  colony,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 

Rules  for  the  Relation,  Agreement  and  Government  of  Words  in  Sentences. 

1.  A  finite  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number  and  person. 

(a)  "'One  of  the  vessels  in  the  fleet  was  the  Mayflower."    The 

verb,  zvas,   agrees  with   its   subject,  one,  in  the  third 
person,  singular  number. 

(b)  These  gentle  spirits  were  ever  after  obedient  to  the  will 

of  Prospero. 

(c)  Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances. 

2.  When  the  subject  consists  of  two  or  more  nouns  connected  by  the 
conjunction,  and,  the  verb  must  be  in  the  plural. 

(a)  Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then  echo  his  praise  agen. 

(b)  Among  these  were  Don  Pedro,  the  Prince  of  Aragon,  and 

his  friend  Claudio. 

(c)  But  Captain  Phips  and  his  crew  were  troubled  with  no 

such  thoughts  as  these. 

3.  When  the  subject  consists  of  two  or  more  singular  nouns,  or 
equivalents  of  nouns,  joined  by  or,  either  or,  neither  nor,  the  verbs  must 
be  singular. 

(a)  Or  woe  or  pity  claimed  a  sigh. 

(b)  If  he  be  neither  spy  nor  foe. 

(c)  Either  he  or  she  is  to  blame. 

4.  The  adjectives,  this  and  that  are  used  with  nouns  in  the  singular; 
these  and  those  with  nouns  in  the  plural. 

(a)  I  like  this  kind  of  weather. 

(b)  Do  you  care  for  these  kinds  of  pictures? 

(c)  That  girl  is  late. 

(d)  Those  girls  are  early. 
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A  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number,  and  person. 

(a)  Tell  the  boy  that  he  will  lose  his  place. 

(b)  The  men  are  doing  their  best. 

(c)  The  girl  who  was  here  did  not  leave  her  name. 

(d)  She  lost  the  pencil  which   I  gave  her. 

5.  The  subject  and  the  compliment  of  an  intransitive  verb  or  of  a 
verb  in  the  passive  voice,  of  incomplete  predication,  agree  in  case. 

(a)  What,  jealous  Oberon,  is  it  you? 

(b)  Am  not  /  thy  Lord? 

(c)  He  is  called  the  Comforter. 

(d)  He  is  the  man. 

(e)  It  is  he.     It  is  /. 

(f)  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  him? 

6.  A  noun  or  pronoun  which  explains  the  meaning  of  another  noun 
or  pronoun  is  put,  by  opposition,  in  the  same  case. 

(a)  Washington,  the   Father  of  his   country,   is   honored  and 

beloved. 

(b)  Give  it  to  Mary,  her  whom  you  love. 

(c)  Lowell,  the  poet's  works  are  good  to  read. 

7.  Verbs  and  verbals,  in  subordinate  clauses,  must  take  the  form  re- 
quired by  the  tense  of  the  principal  verb. 

(a)  Say — /  meant  to  do  it,  not  /  meant  to  have  done  it — be- 

cause the  infinitive  refers  to  a  time  after  that  of  the 
principal  verb,  or  at  least  to  the  same  time,  and  there- 
fore the  perfect  infinitive  which  refers  to  past  time  and 
completed  action  would  be  wrong. 

(b)  It  zvas  their  right  to  complain,  not  to  have  complained. 

(c)  He  would  have  considered  it  necessary  to  interfere   (not 

to  have  interfered). 

8.  When  the  reference,  however,  is  to  a  time  prior  to  that  indicated 
by  the  principal  verb,  the  perfect  infinitive  should  be  used. 

(a)  She  is  known  to  have  said  it. 

(b)  He  is  believed  to  have  gone  to  Italy. 

(c)  He  is  unaware  of  having  hurt  him. 

9.  The  tense  of  a  verb  in  a  subordinate  clause  must  not  conflict  with 
the  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  principal  clause. 

(a)  I  shall  go  if  you  wish  it. 

(b)  I  should  go  if  you  wished  it. 

(c)  I  should  have  gone  if  you  had  desired  it. 

10.  When  two  or  more  auxiliaries  are  used  in  reference  to  one  prin- 
cipal verb,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  form  of  the  principal  verb  is  suited 
to  each  of  the  auxiliaries. 

(a)  He  has  or  shall  be  punished  is  wrong;  it  should  be  he  has 

been,  etc. 

(b)  /  persuaded  her  to  study  the  same  subjects  that  I  have. 

This  is  wrong;  it  should  be  that  I  have  studied. 

(c)  It  either  has  or  will  be  reported.     Say  has  been. 
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11.  Care  should  be  used  in  choice  of  prepositions. 

(a)  Say  divert  from    because  the  prefix,  di,  means  from. 

(b)  Say  expel  from  or  out  of,  because  the  prefix,  ex,  means 

out  of  or  from. 

(c)  Say   connect  with,   because  the  prefix,   con,   means  with. 

Do  not  say  off  of;  use  off  alone. 

12.  Special  conjunctions  are  used  after  certain  words,  as, 

(a)  Such — as,  implying  comparison.  This  is  not  such  a  posi- 

tion as  I  want. 

(b)  Such — that,  implying  cause  and  effect.     Her  work  is  such 

that   she  cannot  graduate. 

(c)  So — as,  with  a  negative.    He  is  not  so  small  as  she. 

Government. 

13.  Transitive  verbs  (and  verbals)  and  prepositions  govern  the  ob- 
jective case. 

(a)  Who  do  you  wish  to  see?     (Whom.) 

(b)  John  did  not  know  ivho  to  ask.      (Whom.) 

(c)  Who  are  you  speaking  to?     (Whom.) 

(Thomas  Wood's  Practical  Grammar  and  Composition  contains  valu- 
able lists  of  sentences  like  these.) 

(d)  This  is  between  you  and  /.     (Me.) 

(e)  Let  you  and  /  do  it.     (Me.) 

Order. 

Modifiers  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  word  whose  mean- 
ing is  modified. 

(Say  the  last  three  or  the  first  three,  and  not  the  three  last  or  three 
first.) 

The  following  ten  sentences  are  taken  from  Practical  Grammar  and 
Composition.     (Thomas  Wood.) 

Correct  the  errors  in  the  location  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences. 

1.  I  have  only  done  six  problems. 

2.  He  had  almost  climbed  to  the  top  when  the  ladder  broke. 

3.  I  never  expect  to  see  the  like  again. 

4.  A  black  base-ball  player's  suit  was  found. 

5.  The  building  was  trimmed  with  granite  carved  corners. 

6.  On  the  trip  in  that  direction  he  almost  went  to  Philadelphia. 

7.  He  merely  wanted  to  see  you. 

8.  A  man  was  riding  on  a  horse,  wearing  gray  trousers. 

9.  I  know  hardly  what  to  say. 

10.     People  ceased  to  wonder  gradually. 
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Economy    in    Learning 

By  Calvin  Victor  Campbell. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  make  some  suggestions  to  teachers 
as  to  how  to  economize  energy  in  the  teaching-process  by  showing  how 
their  pupils  may  economize  energy  in  the  learning-process.  We  have 
libraries  of  books  on  how  teachers  ought  to  teach,  but  an  ordinary  suit- 
case would  hold  everything  of  value  that  has  been  printed  on  the  subject 
of  how  pupils  ought  to  learn.  Most  books  on  teaching  emphasize  the 
fact  that  pupils  will  learn  with  less  effort  if  they  are  taught  by  right 
methods ;  we  are  just  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  pupils  will  also  learn 
with  less  effort  if  they  learn  by  right  methods.  Many  teachers  have  de- 
veloped their  pedagogical  conscience  until  it  shrinks  in  horror  from  the 
thought  of  using  a  method  in  teaching  that  is  uneconomical  of  the 
energy  of  the  pupils ;  but  the  same  conscience  can  be  blind  or  callous 
to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  themselves  are  constantly  wasting  energy  by 
using  uneconomical  methods  of  learning.  This  paper  is  an  attempt  to 
show  how  to  stop  some  of  this  waste. 

Such  an  attempt  is  surely  timely.  The  world  has  long  been  alive  to 
the  need  of  stopping  waste  in  materials ;  nOw  it  is  awakening  to  the  need 
of  stopping  the  waste  in  that  most  precious  of  all  things :  human  energy. 
In  the  business  world  some  fine  minds  have  been  applied  to  this  problem. 
A  recent  study  of  the  process  of  bricklaying  showed  how,  by  using  the 
best  methods,  a  mechanic  could  reduce  the  movements  in  laying  a  brick 
from  eighteen  to  six.  Some  fine  minds  have  been  applied  to  the  problem 
of  stopping  waste  in  education.  Recent  studies  in  experimental  peda- 
gogy give  good  grounds  for  the  belief  that,  in  the  process  of  learning 
lessons,  right  methods  will,  in  some  instances,  effect  a  saving  in  energy 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  even  that  discovered  to  be  possible  in 
brick-laying!  The  results  of  some  of  these  studies  will  be  presented  in 
this  paper  in  the  form  of  rules  or  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  process 
of  learning. 

If  these  rules  are  to  be  understood  and  to  be  applied  intelligently  by 
the  teacher  in  guiding  pupils  in  their  part  of  the  work  of  school-educa- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  to  review  certain  established  facts  concerning 
the  learning-process.  We  shall  be  chiefly  concerned  with  a  study  of 
what  the  pupil  does  between  the  point  at  which  the  teaching-process 
called  "Presentation"  leaves  off,  and  the  point  at  which  the  question  or 
test  is  applied. 

Learning  is  the  pupil's  side  of  school-work.  The  teacher  may  go 
with    him    up    to   the    beginning   of    the    learning-process,    but    in    that 
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process  the  pupil  works  alone.  On  the  further  side  of  that  process  the 
teacher  may  lie  in  wait  with  a  demand  that  the  pupil  show  what  he  has 
been  doing  since  they  parted  company.  But  this  very  demand  is  a  con- 
fession that  the  teacher  was  unable  to  "catch  him  at  it."  All  the  teacher 
can  find  out  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  pupil's  mind,  is  what  that 
pupil  is  willing  and  able  to  tell.  "Results"  we  call  what  the  pupil  lets 
us  see.  His  total  reaction  to  our  teaching  is  not  indicated  by  any  test. 
In  estimating  the  results  of  their  teaching,  teachers  too  often  forget  that 
the  total  reaction  of  the  child  to  the  stimulus  they  have  presented  is 
determined,  not  merely  by  the  stimulus,  but  by  the  whole  nature  of  the 
being  that  reacts.  The  school  is  teacher  plus  pupil.  And  educational 
authorities  also  too  often  forget  this,  especially  in  estimating  the  work 
of  a  teacher.  With  these  facts  in  mind  let  us  study  the  pupils's  side  of 
the  educational  process.  This  is  generally  discussed  in  the  psychology 
books  under  the  head  of  "Memory  and  the  Association  of  Ideas." 

Memory,  like  any  other  mental  process,  may  be  discussed  from  either 
of  two  points  of  view,  and  may  be  explained  in  either  of  two  sets  of 
terms:  (1),  as  an  activity  of  the  nerve-cells,  or  neurones,  as  the  more 
modern  term  has  it;  or,  (2),  as  an  activity  of  the  mind.  We  may  ex- 
plain memory  in  the  terms  of  physiology  or  in  the  terms  of  psychology. 
For  a  better  understanding  we  shall  use  both  sets  of  terms,  hoping  that, 
by  laying  the  physiological  facts  alongside  their  parallel  mental  facts, 
we  may  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of  the  unity  of  this  twofold 
activity. 

It  matters  little  what  theories  may  be  formed  about  the  relation  of 
the  two  sides  of  this  process.  We  are  educating,  not  disembodied  minds, 
nor  mindless  automata,  but  boys  and  girls.  For  the  practical  teacher 
the  child  is  a  unity.  This  is  the  very  best  of  reasons  for  considering  both 
the  nervous  system  and  the  mind  in  our  study  of  memory. 

THE  DIFFUSION  OF  NEURAL  ACTIVITY. 

All  the  practical  teacher  needs  to  know  about  the  way  the  nervous 
system  works,  is  to  grasp  firmly  one  general  principle  in  three  phases 
of  its  operation,  together  with  a  few  of  its  implications  and  applications. 
The  general  principle  is  the  law  of  the  Diffusion  of  Neural  Activity. 
The  three  phases  necessary  to  consider  are  comprehended  under  the  fol- 
lowing principles : 

1.  Fusion  of  Simultaneous  Activities  ; 

2.  Ease  in  Diffusion  ; 

3.  Response  of  the  Whole  to  the  Stimulus  of  a  Part. 

These  are  points  in  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  rather 
than  in  its  anatomy.  We  shall  study,  not  structure,  but  function.  In  the 
same  way  we  shall  make  a  study  of  the  mind  at  work  as  a  group  of 
activities,  instead  of  making  a  post-mortem  examination  of  a  complex 
composed  of  ideas,  percepts,  feelings  and  other  finished  products. 
Whether  we  speak  of  the  nervous  system  or  of  the  mind  let  us  speak, 
not  of  the  product,  but  of  the  process. 
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The  Law  of  the  Diffusion  of  Nervous  Activity  may,  in  this  connec- 
tion, be  stated  as  follows :  Every  activity  set  up  in  any  part  of  the 
nervous  system  tends  to  diffuse  throughout  the  whole  system,  arousing 
activity  in  every  other  part ;  or,  briefly,  the  nervous  system  tends  to  act  as 
a  unit. 

A  few  illustrations  will  serve  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  workings  of 
this  law.  The  sight  of  a  terrifying  scene,  such  as  a  blazing  factory,  may 
produce  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth.  Concentrating  the  mind  upon  the 
solution  of  a  problem  in  Arithmetic,  decreases  the  size  of  the  arm; 
the  blood  goes  to  the  brain.  Tapping  on  the  knee-cap  with  the  leg  bent 
and  the  lower  part  hanging  free,  produces  the  reflex  action  known  as 
the  knee-jerk.  If  you  listen  to  the  recitation  of  Browning's  poem,  "How 
We  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  the  knee-jerk  increases 
in  strength. 

The  point  of  these  illustrations  is  this :  the  centers  controlling  these 
pairs  of  activities  are  widely  separated,  and  there  is  no  previously  estab- 
lished connection  between  the  two  neurone-groups  that  thus  operate  to- 
gether in  each  case.  There  is  no  pre-established  or  natural  connection 
between  a  bitter  taste  and  the  sight  of  a  blazing  factory;  nor  between 
the  size  of  the  arm  and  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  arithmetic ;  nor 
between  the  knee-jerk  and  Browning's  poem.  The  arousal  of  activity 
in  these  distant  nerve-centers  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  nervous  activity 
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to  diffuse  itself  throughout  the  nervous  system ;  to  the  Law  of  Diffusion. 

In  the  hope  of  making  this  clear,  and  avoiding  endless  repetitions, 
we  shall  invent  a  set  of  symbols  based  on  the  accompanying  diagram. 

In  this  diagram  we  shall  designate  neurone-groups  ("cell-groups"  or 
"brain-areas,"  in  the  older  terms)  by  the  letters  b,  c,  and  d.  The  neurone- 
processes  or  outgrowths  along  which  proceeds  the  diffusion  of  nerve-im- 
pulses from  b  to  c  will  be  called  x1,  from  c  to  b,  x2,  following  the  direction  of 
the  arrows.  Similarly  y1  and  y2  will  designate  the  neurone-processes  along 
which  nerve-impulses  diffuse  back  and  forth  between  c  and  d,  while  z1  and  z2 
indicate  those  betwen  b  and  d. 

If  we  wish  to  speak  of  neural  activity,  that  is,  of  the  activity  of  any 
part  of  this  nervous  structure,  we  shall  prefix  capital  N  ;  thus  Xc  would 
designate  activity  in  the  neurone-group  c;  again  Ny2  would  indicate  activity 
(that  is,  diffusion),  along  the  pathway  between  d  and  c. 

Similarly,  we  shall  designate  the  mental  activity  corresponding  to  each 
of  these  neural  activities  by  prefixing  a  capital  M.  Thus  Alb  would  indicate 
the  mental  activity  corresponding  to  the  neural  activity  Nb ;  also,  Mz1  would 
indicate  the  mental  process  corresponding  to  diffusion  of  nerve-impulses 
from  d  to  b. 

Again,  the  neurone-group  b,  c,  and  d,  sometimes  act  as  a  unit.  Such 
a  neurone-complex  will  be  designated  by  the  symbol  (b  ==  c  ==  d).  The 
activity  of  this  neurone-complex  will  be  indicated  by  prefixing  N  as  before , 
thus  N  (b  ==  c  ==  d)  would  indicate  the  neural  activity  of  the  neurone- 
complex  composed  of  b,  c,  and  d.  Also  the  mental  activity  corresponding  to 
such  a  neural  activity  will  be  indicated  by  the  symbol  M  (b  ==  c  ==  d). 

We  shall  now  restate  the  law  of  the  Diffusion  of  Neural  Activities  in  the 
terms  of  these  symbols.  If  activity  Nb  be  roused  in  neurone-group  b,  that 
activity  tends,  (1)  to  diffuse  along  x1  into  c  and  produce  activity  Nc ;  (2), 
also  to  diffuse  along  z1  into  d  producing  Nd ;  (3)  further,  to  diffuse  into 
/,  k,  s,  t  .  .  .  .  (other  neurone-groups),  producing  activities  Xf,  Xk.  Xs, 
Xt.  This  law  of  Diffusion  is  the  general  law  under  which  co-ordination 
and  correlation  of  activities  take  place  in  the  nervous  system. 

FUSION  OF  SIMULTANEOUS  ACTIVITIES. 

We  shall  now  discuss  one  special  phase  of  the  operation  of  this  law. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  Fusion  of  Simultaneous  Activities.  Stated  in 
general  terms  this  principle  is  as  follows :  When  two  or  more  neural  activi- 
ties are  in  progress  at  the  same  time  they  tend  to  fuse  into  a  new.  complex 
unit.  Restate  this  in  terms  of  the  symbols  connected  with  the  diagram  and 
it  runs  thus:  If  Nb,  Nc,  and  Nd  occur  simultaneously,  they  tend  to  fuse 
into  a  new  unit  N  (b  ==  c  ==  d).  The  reason  for  this  is  readily  under- 
stood. When  b  and  c  are  active  at  the  same  time,  each  forms  a  point  of 
lowered  resistance  to  diffusion  from  the  other.  Thus  we  have  diffusion 
along  x1  and  x2;  the  same  holds  good  for  b  and  d;  also  for  c  and  d.  Hence 
the  whole  group  tends  to  fuse  into  a  unit,  with  a  unitary  activitv. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  parallel  on  the  mental  side.  Parallel  to  the  general 
tendency  of  a  neural  activity  to  diffuse  throughout  the  entire  system  and  to 
fuse  itself  with  other  activities,  runs  the  general  tendencv  of  one  mentai 
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activity,  such  as  an  idea,  to  associate  itself  with  and  to  become  a  part  of 
the  general  "stream  of  thought."  This  is  the  principle  of  the  association  of 
mental  activities ;  or,  to  use  a  more  familiar,  though  somewhat  misleading 
term,  the  law  of  the  Association  of  Ideas. 

Stating  the  parallel  mental  facts  in  terms  of  the  diagram,  this  law  is  as 
follows  :  When  Mb  occurs,  it  tends  to  associate  itself  with  some  other  mental 
activity.  If  Mc  or  Md  occur  simultaneously  with  Mb  they  tend  to  become 
associated  into  a  new  and  unitary  mental  activity  M  (b  ====  c  ==  d). 
Thus,  if  we  think  of  the  animal  called  a  dog  and  of  the  German  Hund  at 
the  same  time,  we  tend  to  associate  the  thought  of  the  animal  with  its 
German  name.  Similarly,  if  we  constantly  bring  the  English  word  dog  into 
the  mind  together  with  the  idea  of  the  animal,  these  three  tend  to  fuse  into 
a  unitary  mental  activity  and  the  group  constantly  appears  as  (animal — dog 
— Hund)  and  it  becomes  impossible  to  separate  the  central  term  from  the 
group.  This  method  of  teaching  a  foreign  language,  interposing  a  third 
term,  the  English  word,  between  the  thought  of  the  object  and  the  thought 
of  the  German  word,  is  thus  wasteful.  Economy  of  learning  demands  that 
this  method  of  presentation  be  used  in  an  absolute  minimum  of  cases. 

Association  by  Contrast  may  be  explained  on  the  same  principles  as 
Association  by  Simultaneous  Presentation.  If  two  ideas  are  contrasted, 
they  have  a  common  term.  We  do  not  contrast  a  sound  and  a  color.  There 
is  no  tendency  of  one  to  call  up  the  other.  But  the  idea  of  blistering  heat  in 
summer  may  call  up  the  idea  of  the  coolness  of  winter.  It  does  so  through 
the  common  term,  temperature.  Referring  again  to  the  diagram,  let  Mb 
represent  the  idea  of  summer  heat,  and  Md  of  winter  coolness.  By  calling 
up  the  idea  of  temperature,  as  Mc,  Mb  calls  up  Md  indirectly  by  what  is 
termed  Mediate  Association.  On  the  neural  side  the  process  is  as  follows : 
Nb  (the  neural  activity  parallel  to  the  idea  of  heat)  is  aroused  in  b  by  the 
stimulus  of  heat.  Nb  has  often  fused  with  Nc  (the  neural  activity  parallel 
to  the  idea  of  temperature).  Nc,  again,  has  often  fused  with  Nb  (the  neural 
activity  parallel  to  the  idea  of  winter  coolness).  Hence  when  Nc  has  been 
aroused  from  diffusion  from  b,  Nc,  also  tends  to  diffuse  into  d  and  to  arouse 
Nd.  The  progress  of  diffusion  is  from  b  through  x1  to  c;  thence,  through  y1 
to  d.  The  neurone-group  d  is  thus  brought  into  activity  simultaneously  with 
b;  they  fuse  and  the  diffusion-paths  z1  and  z'-  are  established.  Thus,  Asso- 
ciation by  Contrast  is  merely  a  special  phase  of  Simultaneous  Association. 
The  principles  of  Diffusion  and  Fusion  explain  perfectly  the  neural  side  of 
this  type  of  Association,  as  of  all  others. 

The  same  diagram  and  the  same  principle  of  neural  operation,  the  fusion 
of  simultaneous  neural  activities,  serves  to  explain  the  process  called  Apper- 
ception. When  a  new  mental  activity,  as  Mc,  appears,  it  tends  to  associate 
itself  with  others,  as  Mb  and  Md,  which  may  be  repetitions  of  previous 
activities.  If  there  is  no  other  neurone-group,  as  b  or  d,  into  which  impulses 
from  c  can  diffuse  readily,  then  Mc  finds  no  other  neural  activity  with  which 
it  can  fuse.  On  the  mental  side  this  means  that  if  Mc  is  unable  to  associate 
itself  with  Mb,  Md,  or  some  other  mental  activity,  then  Mc  remains  an 
outcast.     It  never  really  gets  "into"  the  mind  at  all.     In  the  terms  of  the 
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psychology  books,  if  Mc  finds  no  apperception-basis,  as  Mb  or  Md,  it  cannot 
be  apperceived;  that  is,  it  cannot  be  known.  In  Cooper's  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,  Hawk-Eye  could  not  recognize  the  terrifying  sound  that  pene- 
trated the  cave.  The  sound  remained  alone,  unrecognized.  But  when  he 
reached  the  open  air,  the  hunter  recognized  the  sound  as  the  scream  of  a 
wounded  horse.  In  the  cave  none  of  his  neurone-groups  presented  any 
area  ready  for  diffusion  from  and  fusion  with  the  new  area.  But  in  the  open 
air  other  areas  were  stimulated  that  received  the  diffusion  more  readily  and 
responded  with  a  reciprocal  diffusion  paralleled  by  a  corresponding  apper- 
ception or  recognition  of  the  new  mental  fact. 

When  diffusion  takes  the  reverse  track  as  x1  (from  b  to  c)  in  response 
to  a  diffusion  along  x2  from  c  to  b,  then  Nc  fuses  with  Nb  and  Nd;  also 
Mc  becomes  associated  with  Mb  and  Md,  the  latter  being  already  part  of 
the  established  mental  order.  This  is  Apperception.  It  parallels  a  reverse 
diffusion  toward  an  active  neurone-group,  in  response  to  a  diffusion  from 
that  neurone-group. 

The  same  law  and  the  same,  diagram  as  before  may  be  used  to  explain 
and  to  illustrate  yet  another  familiar  term  in  pedagogical  literature.  If,  when 
Nc  occurs  for  the  first  time,  Nb  and  Nd  activities  related  to  Nc,  are  already 
roused  up  and  active,  then  it  is  evident  that  diffusion  to  b  and  to  d  from  c 
will  be  greatly  facilitated.  Furthermore,  reciprocal  diffusion  toward  c  from 
b  and  from  d  will  also  be  greatly  facilitated.  On  the  mental  side  the  parallel 
fact  is  that  if  Mb  and  Md,  natural  associates  of  Mc,  are  previously  present  in 
the  mind,  then  it  will  be  easy  to  form  associations  of  Mc  with  Mb  and  Md. 
That  is  to  say,  the  new  mental  activity  will  readily  associate  itself  with 
the  old  ones,  the  new  idea  will  be  apperceived.  Sometimes  the  teacher 
directs  the  process  of  previously  getting  neurone-groups  b  and  c  into  activity. 
so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  reciprocity  of  diffusion  with  c,  a  new  neurone- 
group.  Or,  to  state  the  parallel  mental  fact,  sometimes  the  teacher  gets 
before  the  mind  of  the  pupil  certain  ideas  that  will  readily  assimilate  to 
themselves  a  new  idea  to  be  taught,  enabling  the  pupil  to  apperceive  this 
new  idea  readily.  This  is  the  "formal  step"  called  "Preparation."  The 
principle  of  the  fusion  of  simultaneous  neural  activities  gives  the  physiolog- 
ical basis  of  this  "step,"  while  the  principle  of  apperception  forms  its  mental 
basis.  The  twofold  process  consisting,  on  the  one  side,  of  diffusion  and 
fusion  of  neural  activities,  and,  on  the  other,  of  apperception  of  the  new 
ideas — this  must  be  made  as  easy  as  possible.  Hence  the  child's  mind  should 
be  thoroughly  "prepared."  This  is  another  way  in  which  the  teacher  can, 
in  the  long  run,  save  greatly  in  the  energy  required  to  teach  things  so  they 
will  "stay  taught"  by  enabling  the  pupils  to  learn  things  so  they  will 
stay  learned. 

EASE  OF  DIFFUSION  :  HABIT. 

We  pass,  now,  to  the  second  phase  of  the  general  law  of  Diffusion  of 
Neural  Activities :  the  principle  of  Ease  in  Diffusion.  Diffusion  follows  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  The  line  of  least  resistance  is  along  those  paths  over 
which  nerve-impulses  have  diffused  before.     In  other  words,  the  nervous 
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energy  tends  to  diffuse  again  as  it  diffused  before.  The  paths  along  which 
diffusion  proceeds  we  shall  call  diffusion-paths,  this  being,  perhaps,  an  even 
more  suggestive  name  than  the  familiar  ''brain-paths"  of  that  great  master 
of  American  psychologists,  William  James.  These  diffusion-paths  appear  in 
the  diagram  as  x',  x2,  y1,  y3,  z1,  z'\  Stating  this  principle  of  Ease  in  Diffu- 
sion in  the  symbols  of  the  diagram  it  would  read  about  thus :  If  after  Nb 
has  once  diffused  into  and  fused  with  Nc  and  Nd,  then  Nb,  when  repeated, 
will  find,  toward  c  and  d,  easier  pathways  of  diffusion  than  toward  k,  a 
neurone-group  with  which  b  has  never  been  fused.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  diffusion  tends  to  follow  the  easiest  path,  and  the  easiest  path  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  path  that  has  been  used  the  oftenest.  This  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  Laiv  of  Habit,  from  the  neural  side. 

On  the  mental  side  the  law  of  habit  has  its  parallel  in  the  fact  that  a 
mental  activity  tends  to  bring  to  mind  its  former  associates,  rather  than 
some  new  mental  activity.  A  new  idea  is  like  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land; 
it  enters  with  none  to  welcome  it.  But  an  old  idea  finds  many  former  asso- 
ciates to  greet  its  return. 

RESPONSE  OF  THE  WHOLE  TO  THE  STIMULUS  OF  A  PART. 

The  last  phase  of  the  general  low  of  Diffusion  of  Neural  Activities  is  the 
principle  of  Response  of  the  Whole  to  the  Stimulus  of  a  Part.  Referring 
again  to  the  diagram,  this  principle  may  be  stated  as  follows :  When  Nb, 
Nc.  and  Nd  have  once  fused  into  a  unitary  neural  activity,  N  (b  ==•=  c 
=■=  d),  then  a  stimulus  applied  to  any  part  of  this  neurone  group,  e.  g.,  to 
c,  tends  to  produce,  not  merely  Nc,  but  the  whole  N  (b  ==  c  ==■  d).  This, 
again,  is  a  necessary  implication  of  the  law  of  Diffusion. 

On  the  mental  side  the  parallel  process  may  be  described  as  follows : 
When  Mb,  Mc,  and  Md  have  once  been  associated  together  into  a  unitary 
mental  process  M  (b  =—  c  — =  d),  the  recall  of  one  of  the  members  of  this 
group,  as  Mc,  tends  to  effect  the  recall  of  the  whole  mental  activity 
M  (b  —=  c  ==  d).  This  is  the  mental  process  called  Memory.  The  stim- 
ulus of  a  neurone-group  c  arousing  Nc  and  thence  bv  diffusion,  the  whole  of 
which  Nc  is  a  part — this  corresponds  to  giving  a  cue  to  the  memory. 

Let  us  now  review  and  summarize  the  discussion  up  to  this  point.  The 
general  law  or  principle  of  the  co-ordination  and  correlation  of  activities  is 
(1)  on  the  neural  side — Fushion,  (2)  on  the  mental  side — Association. 

The  Principle  of  Ease,  or  the  Law  of  Habit,  explains  the  neural  side  of 
the  tendency  of  every  mental  activity  to  bring  forward  into  consciousness 
its  former  associates.  The  law  of  Response  of  the  Whole  to  the  Stimulus 
of  a  Part  explains  the  neural  side  of  the  mental  process  called  Memory. 

BREAKING    OFF   A    HABIT. 

At  this  point  we  need  to  discuss  the  neural  side  of  certain  mental  facts. 
For  example :  What  occurs  on  the  neural  side  that  corresponds  with  the 
process  called  "breaking  off"  an  old  habit  or  association-bond.  Referring 
to  the  diagram  again,  suppose  that  Mb  has  been  fused  with  Nc,  and  Mb  has 
been  associated  with  Mc,  and  it  is  proposed  to  break  off  this  tendency:  on 
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the  neural  side,  of  Nb  to  arouse  Nc,  or  of  Nc  to  arouse  Nb ;  or,  on  the  mental 
side  of  Mb  to  recall  Mc,  or  Mc  to  recall  Mb.  What  can  be  done?  The 
answer  is :  Nothing,  except  to  develop  new  diffusion-paths,  as  z1  and  z2 
that  will  be  easier  for  diffusion  to  follow  than  the  paths  x1  and  x2.  It  is 
evident  that  d  must  be  roused  to  a  higher  degree  of  activity  than  merely 
enough  to  produce  fusion  with  b,  if  c  had  no  pre-established  tendency  to 
diffuse  its  nerve-impulses  into  c.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  resistance  of  d 
to  diffusion  from  b  be  lowered  sufficiently  to  induce  b  to  diffuse  into  d 
rather  than  into  c.  Again,  d  must  be  roused  to  a  degree  above  the  normal 
in  order  that  it  may  have  sufficient  energy  to  diffuse  along  z2  into  b  more 
readily  than  c  can  diffuse  along  x2  into  b.  This  is  the  neural  basis  of  the 
danger  of  wrong  associations.  The  paths  z1  and  z2  must  be  made  easier  for 
fusion  with  b  than  would  be  necessary  if  d  had  no  competition,  as  from  c. 
The  only  way  to  break  off  a  wrong  habit  or  a  wrong  association  is  to  estab- 
lish a  new  one  that  is  stronger.  Hence  comes  the  penalty  for  allowing  the 
pupil  to  form  habits  and  associations  that  are  even  wasteful  as  well  as  those 
that  are  positively  wrong.  All  wrong  associations  are  wasteful,  but  some 
associations,  although  not  themselves  wrong,  are  nevertheless  wasteful. 
Their  establishment  as  diffusion-paths  in  the  nervous-system  and  as  associa- 
tions in  the  mind  may  serve  no  useful  purpose ;  hence  they  represent  wasted 
energy.  Or  these  associations  may  even  require  to  be  overcome  when  new 
and  necessary  associations  are  established  later. 

DRILL  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

As  an  association  that  is  not  only  not  wrong,  but  in  itself  is  correct  and, 
when  properly  used,  a  valuable  and  necessary  part  of  the  learning  process, 
we  may  cite  the  constant  interjection  of  the  motor  element  into  drill  on  the 
fundamental  processes  in  Arithmetic.  This  is  an  association  that  wastes  a 
vast  amount  of  the  pupil's  time  and  energy.  For  example :  Suppose  that 
there  is  to  be  a  drill  on  the  Addition  table — Multiplication,  Subtraction,  or 
Division  may  be  substituted  for  Addition,  as  the  same  principle  applies  to  all 
— how  may  we  economize  time  and  energy?  Shall  the  saying  of  the  table, 
even  silently  or  almost  unconsciously,  be  a  constant  part  of  the  process  of 
drill  ?  To  take,  a  definite  example :  Suppose  the  aim  is  drill  on  the  fact  the 
sum  of  the  quantities  eight  and  seven  is  fifteen.  Ought  the  process  by  which 
the  pupil  recalls  this  sum  to  be  as  follows:  (1)  Visual  (or  auditory)  presen- 
tation of  the  symbol  for  eight ;  (2)  Speech-motor  repetition  of  the  symbol- 
name,  consciously  or  sub-consciously;  (3)  Visual  (or  auditory)  presenta- 
tion of  the  symbol  for  seven ;  (4)  Speech-motor  repetition  of  the  second 
symbol-name;  (5)  the  fusing  (subconscious  always)  of  the  motor  elements 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  (6)  the  sum,  fifteen  as  known  and  then  an- 
nounced. Should  the  pupil  be  trained  to  depend  on  an  association  of  the 
first  motor-process — saying  the  word  eight — with  the  second  motor- 
process — saying  the  word  seven — in  order  to  produce  the  third  motor- 
process,  the  speaking  aloud  (or  writting)  of  fifteen?  In  short,  should 
the  pupil  say  over  mentally :  "Eight  plus  seven  is  fifteen"  when  he  wants 
to  know  the  sum  of  eight  and  seven"?    In  answering  this,  we  must  first  ask: 
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(1)    Is    the    speech-motor    accompaniment    (conscious    or    sub-conscious) 
necessary    to    secure    the    result?       The    answer   is:    "No."      (2)    Is    the 
speech-motor   accompaniment  the   surest   way   to   reach   the   result?      The 
answer  is :  "No,  it  is  not  any  surer  than  other  ways."      (3)  Does  the  con- 
stant use  of  these  speed-motor  elements  tend  to  produce  the  result  more 
quickly  ?     The  answer  is :     "Decidedly  not."     A  statement  of  this  in  terms 
of  the  nervous  system  will  show  why.     Consider  the  neural  activity  cor- 
responding to  the  step   (1)  as  above, — the  visual   (or  auditory)   perception 
of  the  symbol  for  eight.    If  this  has  to  diffuse  into  and  fuse  with  the  several 
processes  in  the  motor-areas  (2)  and  (4)  above,  as  well  as  with  the  processes 
in  the  sensory  area  (3)  above,  then  more  energy  is  required.     The  line  of 
diffusion  and  association  as  shown  above  is  from  (1)  through  (2),  (3),  (4), 
and   (5)   until   (6) — the  result — is  reached.     Can  this  line  of  diffusion  be 
short-circuited  to  become  (1)  —  (3)  —  (6)  ?     It  not  only  can  be,  but  it  must 
be,  if  rapid  work  is  to  be  done.     Given  the  "set"  of  the  attention  in  the 
proper  direction,  i.  e.,  assuming  the  pupil  to  know  that  he  is  to  add — or 
to  multiply,  etc. — then  it  is  entirely  possible  to  make  the  direct  association 
of  the  two  sensory  presentations  of  the  symbols,  with  the  symbol  that  repre- 
sents their  sum.     So  long  as  the  pupil's  diffusion-paths  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue through  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4)  and  (5)  to  reach  (6),  so  long  will  much 
nervous  energy  be  wasted  in  the  diffusion  process.     Furthermore,  it  wastes 
time.    The  motor-process  of  saying  eight  is  slow.     It  must  be  finished  before 
the  process  of  saying  seven  can  begin.     In  fact,  this  is  the  slowest  way  to 
reach  the  result.    And  it  is  not  a  whit  surer.     Far  quicker  and  quite  as  sure 
is  the  line  of  association  of  auditory  symbol  with  auditory  symbol  (sounds 
of  the  words  eight  and  seven)  to  produce  the  results.    Auditory  presentation 
(saying  aloud  by  the  teacher  of  the  numbers)   takes  some  of  the  time  of 
the  class  and  of  the  teacher,  but  if  the  pupil  follows  the  direct  association 
line  of  Auditory  Symbol — Auditory  Symbol — Result,  much  greater  speed 
can  be  attained  than  when  the  pupil  goes  the  long,  slow,  roundabout  way  of 
passing  through  the  motor-processes   every  time.     Why  .  should   pupils  be 
trained  to  go  around  three  sides  of  a  block  to  reach  the  next  corner"-'     Yet 
that  is  precisely  the  mental  process  pupils  follow  when  the  motor-element 
is  constantly  dragged  along  in  all  drill  on  the  enumerator  contraption.     The 
quickest  way  of  all  is  the  Visual — Visual — Result  line  of  diffusion  and  asso- 
ciation. 

Auditory  and  motor  processes  must  be  successive ;  they  cannot  be 
simultaneous.  But  the  pupil  can  grasp  the  visual  picture  (8  +  7=  15)  in 
one  stroke  of  attention — in  one  single  mental  act.  He  cannot  hear  eight 
and  seven  simultaneously.  He  cannot  say  eight  and  seven  simultaneously. 
But  he  can  see  8,  7,  and  15  simultaneously.  The  Visual— Visual— Result  line 
of  diffusion  and  association  is  the  one  that  should  receive  the  most  drill. 
It  is  the  quickest  in  giving  results;  hence  more  repetitions  can  be  made  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  This  enables  the  pupil  to  use  his  diffusion-paths 
«o  frequently  that  they  work  more  easily. 

Fortunately,  the  Visual — Visual — Result  line  of  association  is  the  one 
most  frequently  required  m  business.     In  practical  life  the  numbers  to  lie 
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figured  upon  are  nearly  always  presented  visually.  The  clerk  who  drags 
along  through  the  slow  process  of  saying  Arithmetic  tables  mentally  can 
never  rise.  No  one  ever  gets  to  be  a  bookkeeper  that  does  not  short-circuit 
his  diffusion  processes  over  the  "Visual — Visual — Result"  line.  In  the  busi- 
ness world  this  is  the  only  line  of  association  that  is  or  that  can  be  successful. 
Economy  of  effort  in  learning  in  school  here  goes  hand  in  hand  with  economy 
of  effort  in  the  business  world.  Hence — and  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often 
— this  diffusion-association  process  on  which  to  give  most  of  the  drills  in 
"tables"  in  Arithmetic  ought  to  be  "Visual — Visual — Result."  Miss  Aikens' 
experiments,  as  well  as  those  of  many  others,  leave  no  doubt  that  both 
accuracy  and  speed  are  best  secured  by  this  method. 

How  can  we  prevent  pupils  from  taking  the  long  route  in  their  diffu- 
sion-association process  ?  ( 1 )  After  oral  repetition  has  served  its  purpose  in 
enabling  the  pupil  to  understand  a  fact  in  Arithmetic,  as  8  -f  7  =  15,  let  oral 
repetitions  cease.  Many  children  "fasten"  the  tables  for  the  four  funda- 
mental processes  in  Arithmetic  chiefly  by  oral  repetition.  This  method  of 
drill  wastes  time  and  energy,  without  increasing  accuracy.  It  violates  the 
principle  of  Economy  in  Learning. 

(2)  As  soon  as  the  fact  to  be  learned  has  been  understood — and  in 
the  process  of  getting  understanding  all  helpful  lines  of  diffusion-associa- 
tion may  be  rightly  employed — then  begin  to  drill  chiefly  by  the  Visual- — 
Visual  method  of  presentation ;  i.  e.,  the  pupil  sees  the  figure  8 ;  then  he  sees 
the  figure  7,  and  is  expected  to  announce  the  result  at  once. 

(3)  Require  the  utmost  possible  speed  in  announcing  all  results  when- 
ever drilling.  Why  should  a  pupil  in  school  always  be  given  all  the  time  he 
wants  to  do  work  in  Arithmetic  when  he  will  never  get  the  same  oppor- 
tunity in  practical  life?  Why  should  a  pupil  almost  always  work  at  a  low 
rate  of  speed  in  school  when  the  same  pupil  must  almost  always  work  at  top 
speed  in  practical  life? 

(4)  Drill  is  always  necessary  when  facts  are  to  be  learned  that  may 
afterwards  require  to  be  used  constantly.  In  drilling  a  method  of  procedure 
can  be  followed  that  will  economize  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  In  general,  the  most  economical  mode  of  procedure  in- 
volves the  following  points : 

(a)  The  pupil's  attention  must  be  "set"  for  the  process  to  be 
followed.  Not  only  should  the  pupil  know  in  advance  whether  he  is  to 
add,  to  multiply,  or  what  not,  but  the  drill  should  stick  to  one  prc^  ., 
e.  g.,  Multiplication,  for  some  little  time;  this  may  be  one  minute,  or 
five,  or  more,  depending  chiefly  on  the  age  of  the  pupils.  If  the  pupil 
is  required  to  change  the  process  too  frequently,  he  wastes  energy  in 
giving  his  attention  a  new  "set"  with  every  new  change.  Once  "set" 
the  attention  stays  "set"  without  further  effort.  This  is  one  way  to 
practice  Economy  in  Learning. 

(b)  The  number  which  serves  as  a  starting  point  ought  to  sink 
towards  sub-consciousness  as  far  as  possible ;  or,  to  change  the  meta- 
phor, it  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  the  "focus"  but  in  the  "fenige"  of  atten- 
tion.    This  can  be  accomplished  by  drilling   for   some  time   with  one 
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number  as  a  constant,  the  other  changing  as  required.    The  formula  for 
presentation  in  drill  requires  the  presence  of  a  constant  with  a  variable, 
rather  than  of  two  variables.    For  example,  drill  in  Multiplication  should 
be  chiefly  on  6  X  6,  6  X  4,  etc.,  rather  than  on  a  series  of  combinations 
in  which  both  terms  vary,  as  6  X  5,  7  X  9,  etc.    Where  both  terms  must 
be  attended  to  and  kept  in  the  focus  of  attention,  more  effort  is  required 
than  if  one  be  allowed  to  recede  into  the  fringe  of  attention,  leaving  the 
focus  free  for  the  other,  the  changing  term.     To  state  this  in  neural 
terms :     When  one  neurone-group  is  in  function  ready  to  fuse  with  the 
next  presented,  fusion  is  easy,  and  the  whole  energy  of  diffusion  can 
be   directed   toward   arousing  the   third   term — the   result — into   action. 
The  constant  in  the  combination  corresponds  to  the  already  functioning 
neurone-group,  the  variable  to  the  new  area,  the  result  being  the  third 
area  into  which  it  is  desired  to  make  both  of  these  diffuse.     To  secure 
Economy  in  Learning  we  should,  in  drill-work,  continue  one  number  for 
some  little  time.     This  will  also  save  energy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
since  all  that  must  be  presented  is  the  one  new  number.    The  pupil's  at- 
tention having  been  "set"  for,  say,  Multiplication,  he  can  be  expected 
to  hold  in  mind  the  number  which  is  to  be  multiplied ;  then  the  teacher 
needs  to  present  only  one  number.     For  example,  suppose  a  class  is  to 
be  drilled  on  the  "nine  times"  table  in  Multiplication.    There  is  no  need 
to  write  9  or  to  say  nine  each  time;  the  pupil  can  retain  that  in  the 
fringe  of  consciousness  ready  for  use.     All  the  teacher  needs  to  do  is 
to  say,  or,  better  still,  to  show  the  variable,  or  new,  number ;  the  pupil  is 
expected  to  respond  with  the  result  at  once.     In  this  plan  of  drill  any 
set  of  cards  bearing  nothing  but  the  digit  legible  to  the  whole  class  may 
be  used  for  any  number  of  purposes  in  the  different  rules.     The  one 
thing  on  which  the  pupil  is  required  to  concentrate  his  attention  is  the 
new  number.     The  constant  number  is  already  in  the  fringe  of  con- 
sciousness, with  its  neurone-group  in  a  state  of  activity ;  the  attention  is 
already   "set"    for   Multiplication,   or   Addition,    as   the   case   may   be. 
Everything  is  prepared  to  start  diffusion  at  once  toward  the  proper 
point — the  result  of  the  process  as  the  sum,  the  difference,  the  product, 
or  the  quotient. 

(c)  In  developing  an  understanding  of  a  fact  to  be  learned  in  any 
"table"  in  Arithmetic  any  helpful  diffusion-association  may  be  rightly 
used.  But  when  the  time  comes  for  drill,  let  that  drill  be  confined  chiefly 
to  responding  with  the  result  as  soon  as  a  visual  stimulus  is  presented. 

(d)  The  last  point  to  consider  in  drill  in  Arithmetic  is  speed, 
speed,  always  more  speed.  Time  the  pupils  by  the  watch.  Tell  them 
the  results.  By  so  doing  you  will  compel  the  pupil  to  short-circuit  his 
diffusion-processes  and  to  eliminate  the  needless  motor-element  from 
his  arithmetical  association-groups.  In  brief,  by  insisting  on  a  constant 
increase  in  speed  you  will  force  the  pupil  to  practice  Economy  of  Learn- 
ing in  spite  of  himself.  You  will  save  your  own  energy.  You  will  make 
the  pupil  better  fitted  for  practical  life.  And,  strange  to  say,  he  will  en- 
joy the  whole  process  hugely,  and  will  look  forward  to  those  few  minutes 
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of  drill  on  the  tables  as  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  day.  Work  the 
pupils  at  their  top  speed,  and  they  will  enjoy  it.  The  pupil  can  accom- 
plish wonders  with  himself  if  he  works  at  the  top-notch  of  his  speed 
for  five  minutes  a  day.  During  that  period,  at  least,  he  is  educating  him- 
self. On  the  principle  of  the  general  diffusion  of  neural  activities,  the 
effects  will  be  felt  in  every  part  of  the  nervous  system  and  in  every  field 
of  work.  There  is  no  way  in  which  you  can  do  more  for  your  pupils  at 
a  less  cost  of  your  own  time  and  energy,  than  in  drill  in  Arithmetic 
after  a  mode  of  procedure  that  considers  Economy  in  Learning.  This  is 
no  mere  guess,  based  on  a  theory  believed  to  be  correct.  It  works.  It 
works  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  writer  has  tried  it  in  his  own 
classes,  and  knows. 

SHORTENED  DIVISION. 

A  common  practice  in  the  teaching  of  short  division  affords  a  good  ex- 
ample of  an  association  which,  although  not  wrong,  is  wasteful;  it  must 
be  broken  off  and  a  new  association  learned,  when  the  pupil  gets  further  on 
and  begins  long  division,  the  practice  that  is  commonly  followed  of 
writing  the  quotient  below  the  dividend.  When  the  pupil  comes  to  long 
division  he  must,  for  practical  reasons,  write  the  quotient  to  the  right  of,  or, 
preferably,  above  the  dividend — out  of  the  way  of  the  partial  products  used 
in  subtraction.  This  means  the  "breaking  off"  of  an  old  association  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  one.  It  has  been  shown  that  to  form  a  new  set  of  diffu- 
sion-paths intended  to  compete  successfully  with  an  old  set,  involves  a  degree 
of  effort  in  excess  of  that  which  would  have  been  required  to  establish  the 
same  new  set  of  division-paths  when  no  competition  was  present.  The  child, 
instead  of  looking  below  the  dividend,  must  learn  to  look  above  (or  to  the 
right)  in  order  to  keep  track  of  the  digit  in  the  quotient.  Learning  this  habit 
of  placing  the  quotient  is  not  wrong,  but  it  is  wasteful.  It  is  possible  to  place 
the  quotient  in  the  same  relative  position  in  both  short  and  long  division. 
By  so  doing  the  pupil  practices  Economy  in  Learning.  If  the  pupil  learns 
the  same  way  of  doing  all  divisions,  whether  the  divisor  has  one  digit  or 
more  than  one,  first,  by  writing  down  the  partial  products  (below  the  divi- 
dend, of  course),  and  then  proceeds  to  the  more  difficult  method  of  division, 
the  shortened  process,  in  which  partial  products  are  not  written  but  carried 
in  the  pupil's  mind — then  the  pupil  will  learn  no  habit  that  needs  to  be  un- 
learned and  overcome.  Furthermore,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  division — 
which  is  the  management  of  partial  products,  not  of  big  divisors — will  be 
attacked  in  the  true  order  of  difficulty,  first  with,  second  without,  the  assist- 
ance of  the  writing  of  the  partial  products.  In  brief,  short  division — i.  e., 
division  in  which  the  work  is  presented  in  its  shortened  or  abbreviated  form 
(not  division  with  small  divisors),  should  be  taught  after  the  full  or  com- 
plete form  has  been  taught.  Taught  thus,  the  abbreviated  form  of  written 
solution  assumes  its  true  position  as  a  saver  of  time  and  space.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  pupil  can  go  through  the  process  of  learning  to  divide 
without  being  called  upon  to  waste  energy  in  the  breaking  up  of  formed 
habits  and  associations.  Here  again  the  teachers  can,  by  leading  the  pupils 
to  use  right  methods,  enable  them  to  practice  Economy  in  Learning. 
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NUMBER-PICTURES. 

Still  another  example  of  how  to  secure  Economy  in  Learning  may  be 
found  in  the  kind  of  "number  pictures"  that  are  presented  to  beginners  in 
number  study.  Dr.  Lay,  of  Berlin,  has  demonstrated,  in  a  recent  careful 
study  in  Experimental  Pedagogy,  that  apparently  slight  differences  in  the 
form  of  the  number-pictures  (groups  of  dots)  may  cause  a  great  difference 
in  the  accuracy  with  which  pupils  perceive  them.  He  has  compared  the  ease 
and  accuracy  of  perception  of  dots  arranged  in  two  rows,  ( 1 )  horizontally 
and  (2)  vertically.  To  the  adult  this  difference  seems  insignificant.  Never- 
theless his  experiments  show  that  in  the  arrangement  in  horizontal  rows 
pupils  made  only  about  one-third  the  number  of  errors  they  made  when  the 
rows  were  vertical;  i.  e.,  the  ratio  in  favor  of  the  horizontal  is  as  3   :  1. 

Again,  Dr.  Lay  proved  experimentally  that,  in  numbers  below  10,  an 
arrangement  in  two  lines  is  better  than  an  arrangement  in  three  lines. 

The  best  arrangement  of  all  was  found  to  be  a  two-row  series  of  dots  in 
separated  groups,  each  group  of  four  forming  a  square.  Thus  the  number 
picture  for  nine  would  consist  of  two  groups  of  four  dots  each  (arranged  as 
a  square)  with  a  space  between  equal  to  twice  the  distance  between  the  dots. 
The  last  dot  stands  the  same  distance  off  at  the  corner  of  another  square. 
Comparing  the  value  of  this  method  of  presentation  with  that  in  which  the 
number-picture  consisted  of  nine  equally  spaced  dots  arranged  in  one  hori- 
zontal row,  Dr.  Lay  found  by  experimental  tests  that  the  effort  required  to 
apprehend  the  one  horizontal  row  of  nine  dots  was  15  times  as  great  as  that 
required  to  apprehend  the  two-row  grouped  arrangement  just  described. 
Surely  this  fact  has  a  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Economy  of  Learning. 

All  the  illustrations  chosen  thus  far  have  been  in  the  field  of  Arithmetic. 
The  reason  for  this  choice  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  often  "forget  to  remem- 
ber" that  diffusion-paths  and  association-bonds  play  a  part  in  the  study  of 
Arithmetic  quite  as  prominent  and  all-pervading  as  they  play  in  any  other 
department  of  school  work.  Learning  is  a  process  of  developing  new  diffu- 
sion-paths, no  matter  what  we  may  learn. 

Before  leaving  the  topic  of  "breaking  off"  a  neural  or  mental  habit  it 
will  be  in  place  to  refer  briefly  to  a  few  experimental  demonstrations  of  the 
tact  that  the  process  of  establishing  new  diffusion-paths  in  the  face  of  com- 
petition from  previously  established  paths,  is  really  a  more  difficult  task  than 
the  mere  establishment  of  a  new  set  of  diffusion-paths. 

Ebbinghaus  proved  experimentally  that  when  a  set  of  non-sense  syl- 
lables (e.  g.,  nug,  lin,  gam,  etc.)  has  been  learned  in  a  given  order,  it  takes 
more  repetitions  to  re-learn  these  same  syllables  in  a  new  order  than  it  did 
to  learn  the  first  series.  Bergstrom  showed  that  when  a  set  of  cards  is 
arranged  first  in  one  order,  then  in  another,  the  second  process  took  more 
time  and  showed  more  errors.  First  associations,  first  diffusion  paths  have 
the  advantage  over  any  that  come  later.  The  need  of  establishing  diffusion- 
paths  that  will  not  have  to  be  abandoned,  is  made  imperative  by  theory,  by 
experiment,  and  by  practical  experience. 
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ARTIFICIAL  OR   NON-SENSE   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Of  all  associations  not  wrong  in  themselves,  associations  that  are  non- 
logical,  meaningless,  or  artificial  are  the  most  wasteful.  Experiment  has 
shown  that  it  takes  from  eight  to  fifteen  times  as  many  repetitions  to  com- 
mit to  memory  "nonsense"  material  as  material  logically  related  or  "sense" 
material.  Ebbinghaus  found  that  to  commit  to  memory  a  series  of  non-related, 
meaningless  syllables  took  ten  times  as  many  repetitions  as  were  required 
to  commit  an  equal  number  of  syllables  that  formed  words  and  connected 
sentences.  In  the  former  case  the  associations  were  forced,  artificial,  non- 
logical  ;  in  the  sentences  the  associations  were  natural  and  logical. 

This  experimentally  demonstrated  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on 
Economy  in  Learning.  It  argues  forcibly  in  regard  to  some  things  that 
ought  to  be  done,  and  others  that  ought  not  to  be  done.  The  pupil  ought 
not  to  be  required  to  commit  to  memory  groups  of  symbols  or  formulae  that 
have  no  sense  in  themselves  for  the  pupil,  unless  these  formulae  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Such  formulae,  in  the  light  of  the  Ebbinghaus  experiments, 
would  require  to  be  repeated  ten  times  as  often  as  sentences  in  which  the 
associations  were  natural  and  thoroughly  understood.  A  short  formula  is 
not  necessarily  a  short  cut  in  learning.  To  learn  a  short  formula  may  be  a 
long  task.  Especially  pernicious  are  those  groups  of  formulae  in  which  the 
same  symbols  are  rearranged  in  different  orders  to  express  different  prin- 
ciples. The  usual  formulae  for  problems  in  Interest  are  cases  in  point.  In 
these  not  only  is  the  pupil  required  to  learn  a  group  of  symbols  in  which  the 
relations  are — to  him — artificial  and  meaningless ;  he  is  required  to  face  the 
additional  difficulty  of  re-learning  the  same  symbols  in  several  new  combi- 
nations. The  experiments  of  Ebbinghaus  and  Bergstrom,  cited  above,  prove 
that  re-learning  a  new  combination  of  elements  previously  learned,  is  more 
difficult  than  learning  the  first  combination.  The  first  grouping  of  the 
symbols  presents  difficulty ;  the  second  grouping  brings  additional  difficulty ; 
the  third  and  each  succeeding  combination  of  I,  and  P,  and  R,  and  T,  is  more 
confusing  than  its  predecessor.  When  teachers  disregard  two  facts  of 
Experimental  Pedagogy,  is  it  any  wonder  pupils  take  a  long  time  to  learn 
how  to  work  Interest  problems?  When  a  pupil  has  worked  over  a  subject 
until  he  is  able  to  read  meaning  into  the  symbols  of  a  formula,  when  they 
become  "sense  material"  for  him,  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  a  formula  in 
Arithmetic  a  proper  thing  for  a  pupil  to  "commit  to  memory" — if  formulae 
in  Arithmetic  are  ever  proper  things  to  commit  to  memory.  If  a  formula 
represents  in  the  mind  of  the  learner  a  generalized  statement  of  a  process 
which  he  thoroughly  understands,  and  serves  simply  to  indicate  a  shortened 
form  of  procedure  in  solution — like  shortened  division — then  a  formula  is 
proper.  It  should  come  at  the  end,  and  not  sooner,  in  the  process  of  learn- 
ing. Any  attempt  to  force  the  premature  learning  by  heart  of  formulae 
must  inevitably  cause  the  pupils  to  waste  time  and  energy.  It  violates  the 
principles  of  Economy  in  Learning. 

SENSE-MATERIAL  :    SENTENCES. 

We  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  learning-process  as  applied  to 
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'sense-materials,''  i.  e.,  material  the  elements  of  which  are  logically  asso- 
ciated. The  commonest  kind  of  sense-material  for  memory  consists  of  sen- 
tences. This  is  sometimes  called  Verbal  Memory,  but  the  name  is  avoided 
because  an  unfortunate  meaning  that  has  become  attached  to  this  term. 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  led  a  great  reaction  against  that  form  of  learning 
in  which  the  meaning  of  the  words  was  utterly  neglected,  the  mere  words 
being  all  that  the  pupil  was  expected  to  acquire  or  to  reproduce.  They  and 
their  followers  demanded  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  be  filled  with  ideas 
instead  of  words.  Words  were  called  the  mere  husks  of  learning.  The 
effects  of  their  teaching  became  apparent  in  a  very  general  abandonment 
of  the  policy  of  requiring  the  pupil  to  commit  to  memory  any  set  form  of 
words.  In  brief,  ''Verbal  Memory"  fell  into  disfavor.  The  teacher  with 
an  enlightened  pedagogical  conscience  was  haunted  by  the  fear  that 
the  pupil  might  "tell  it  in  the  words  of  the  book"  instead  of  using  "his 
own  words."  No  matter  how  halting  the  attempt,  no  matter  how  incom- 
plete the  form  of  statement,  the  pupil  who  used  "his  own  words"  was 
praised;  while  the  pupil  who  quoted  the  words  of  the  book  became  an  object 
of  suspicion.  The  pupil  was  neither  required  nor  encouraged  to  commit  to 
memory  any  exact  verbal  statement,  whether  of  principles  in  Arithmetic, 
definitions  in  Grammar,  rules  in  Spelling,  nor  even  stanzas  of  poetry  nor 
paragraphs  in  prose.  As  usual  in  popular  movements,  the  pendulum  swung 
too  far.  The  result  has  been  that  at  the  present  time  a  large  part  of  what 
our  pupils  learn  floats  in  their  minds  nebulous  and  vague.  They  are  never 
required  to  crystallize  their  ideas  into  the  form  of  exact  verbal  statements. 
Hence  many  of  the  graduates  of  our  elementary  schools  can  set  down  in 
clear,  concise,  correct  language,  only  a  pitifully  small  number  of  their  ideas. 
The  rest  of  their  knowledge  is  hazy.  The  pupil  can  express  some  things  in 
a  limited  way,  in  "his  own  words,"  but  when  called  upon  for  a  statement 
couched  in  terms  that  are  concise,  clear,  and  comprehensive — he  fails.  His 
teachers,  smitten  with  a  superstitious  prejudice  against  "Verbal  Memory," 
have  seldom  required  him  to  be  exact  in  any  of  his  statements.  Having 
seldom  practised  the  art  of  exact  statement  he  fails  for  lack  of  practice. 
How  shall  this  be  remedied? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found,  in  some  measure  at  least,  in  the  restoration 
of  Verbal  Memory  to  its  proper  place  as  part  of  the  learning-process. 
For  Verbal  Memory  has  a  proper  place  in  learning.  That  place  is,  not  at 
the  beginning,  but  at  the  end  of  the  process.  When  the  pupil  understands 
the  rule  for  Arithmetic,  the  definition  in  Grammar,  the  stanza  of  poetry,  the 
exact  ords  of  the  rule,  their  definition  or  the  stanza  becomes  "sense-material" 
for  the  pupil — something  ten  times  as  easy  to  learn,  to  retain  and  to  repro- 
duce, as  a  hazy  notion,  a  "state  of  mind"  or  a  group  of  unrelated  images. 
A  single  word  is  often  a  sort  of  short-hand  symbol  of  a  complex  idea.  A 
sentence  may  be  the  epitome  of  an  entire  chapter.  A  rule  may  be  the  most 
concise  and  accurate  possible  description  of  a  long  and  complex  process. 
When  a  pupil  understands  the  word,  the  sentence,  or  the  rule,  then,  in  order 
to  economize  his  energies  in  the  present  learning,  to  ensure  more  perfect 
retention,  and  more  complete,  ready,  and  accurate  reproduction  the  pupil 
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ought  often  to  use  Verbal  Memory.  Any  other  material  offered  for  the 
memory  will  be  harder  to  learn  and  easier  to  forget.  Economy  in  Learning 
demands  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  memory  of  the  pupils  be  exercised  on 
"sense  material"  in  the  form  of  sentences — in  sentences  that  are  fully  under- 
stood by  the  pupil  and  that  also  form  concise  and  exact  statements  of  things 
needed  to  be  learned. 

Words  are  not  the  mere  husks  of  learning.  They  are  the  constant 
accompaniments  of  a  large  part  of  our  thinking.  Indeed  many  psychologists 
hold  that  they  are  the  chief  tools  of  thought.  The  notion  that  in  the  words 
themselves  the  pupil  has  nothing  but  husks  is  a  false  and  pernicious  notion. 
In  an  exact  form  of  words  the  pupil  has  the  briefest,  the  most  easily  com- 
mitted, and  the  most  perfectly  retained  material.  In  learning  an  exact  form 
of  words  the  pupil  learns  the  "material"  of  memory  that  is  most  concise, 
most  easily  committed  to  heart,  most  perfectly  retained,  and  most  accurately 
reproduced.  The  "pupil's  own  words"  are  seldom  the  best  words  in  which 
to  learn  to  state  an  understood  truth.  The  learning  of  the  exact  words 
of  a  rule  or  definition  may  cost  the  pupil  some  effort,  but  in  the  end  will  be 
found  most  economical  of  time  and  of  energy.  Unless  a  truth  is  exactly 
formulated  in  precise  words  it  remains  hazy — uncertain  of  retention,  difficult 
of  reproduction.  When  the  pupil  learns  the  exact  words  of  a  rule,  a  defini- 
tion or  a  poem,  he  has  something  definite  to  reproduce  and  use;  without 
exact  memorization  he  is  liable  to  find  himself  with  nothing  definite  that 
he  can  reproduce  or  use.  In  its  proper  place,  and  judiciously  used,  "Verbal 
Memory"  is  an  aid  that  has  no  substitute  in  the  effort  to  secure  Economy 
in  Learning. 

Two  experimental  proofs  out  of  many  of  the  value  of  Verbal  Memory 
will  be  cited.  Breese  found  that,  when  pupils  were  required  to  remember 
a  series  of  colors  and  to  arrange  colored  objects  in  the  same  order,  "the 
color  series  is  remembered  better  if  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  pronounce  the 
names  of  the  colors."  Miss  Gamble,  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
memory  for  colors  and  for  odors  found  that  "the  subjects  who  depend  most 
on  concrete  imagery  [images  of  colors,  rather  than  of  the  name-symbol] 
learned  worst." 

LEARNING   BY    HEART;   THE    METHOD   OF    WHOLES. 

Having  considered  at  some  length  the  place  and  the  value  of  "verbal 
memory"  in  reference  to  Economy  in  Learning,  we  shall  now,  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  discuss  methods  of  "learning  by  heart."  What  is  the 
most  economical  method  for  the  pupil  to  proceed  in  committing  to  memory, 
say,  twenty  lines  of  poetry?  The  books  on  teaching  have  much  to  say  on 
what  the  teacher  ought  to  do  before  the  pupil  is  set  to  work  to  learn  by 
heart ;  these  books  are  strangely  silent  on  what  the  pupil  ought  to  do  when 
he  begins  his  work.  Is  the  whole  duty  of  the  teacher  fulfilled,  when,  after 
teaching  the  poem,  the  pupil  is  told,  "learn  it!"  How  should  he  go  about 
it?  Should  he  be  allowed  to  grope  around,  to  stumble  along,  to  get  it  up 
some  way,  any  way,  so  he  gets  it  ?  Or  ought  he  to  be  guided,  to  be  shown 
the  best  and  most  economical  way  to  do  his  part  of  the  work?     The  con- 
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scientious  teacher,  the  wise  teacher,  will  ask:  "What  methods  are  most 
economical?  Let  me  know  them,  so  that  1  may  teach  my  pupils  to  use 
them."  In  some  important  particulars  Experimental  Pedagogy  is  now  ready 
with  an  answer  to  this  question ;  in  other  particulars  the  problem  is  in 
process  of  investigation. 

Does  the  pupil  naturally  "learn  by  heart"  in  the  most  economical 
method?  The  method  most  commonly  used  when  the  pupil  is  set  to  work 
without  any  guidance  will,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  be  referred  to  as  the 
"natural  method"  of  learning  by  heart. 

The  method  employed  by  practically  all  pupils  is  as  follows :  A  line- 
two  lines  generally — sometimes  even  four  lines,  will  be  gone  over  again 
and  again  until  the  pupil  can  repeat  them  from  memory.  Then  another 
similar  section  of  the  poem  is  learned ;  perhaps  the  two  are  combined,  but 
often  not.  In  this  way  the  poem  is  broken  up  into  sections  that  are  learned 
separately.  Then  the  whoie,  or  larger  sections,  are  repeated  till  the  wdiole 
is  learned.  In  short  the  "natural"  method  for  the  pupil  to  work  is  the  sec- 
tional method.  All  experiments  in  learning  selections  of  moderate  length — 
say,  twenty-five  lines  or  fewer — show  that  the  sectional  method  is  not  the 
most  economical.  Economy  in  Learning  requires  the  use  of  the  "whole" 
method. 

In  using  the  "whole"  method  the  pupil  repeats  the  entire  selection  each 
time.  Every  repetition  is  a  repetition  of  the  whole.  By  experiment, 
Meumann,  Miss  Steffens,  and  many  others  have  demonstrated  that  the 
"whole"  method  takes  less  time  and  less  effort,  and  that  it  gives  better 
retention. 

One  strong  objection  to  the  "natural"  or  "sectional"  method  is  the 
fact  that  the  pupil  forms  many  wrong  diffusion-paths  and  association-bonds, 
the  effects  of  which  have  to  be  overcome.  He  learns  to  associate  the  end 
of  the  second  line,  not  with  the  beginning  of  the  third  line,  but  with  the 
beginning  of  the  first.  This  is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  till  the  two 
lines  are  learned.  Then,  when  the  pupil  comes  to  link  up  the  various 
sections,  the  effects  of  that  wrong  diffusion-path  and  association-bond  must 
be  overcome  by  a  stronger  association  of  the  end  of  line  two  with  the  begin- 
ning of  line  three — the  correct  and  necessary  connection.  In  learning 
twenty  lines  by  the  sectional  method,  two  lines  at  a  time,  nine  wrong  asso- 
ciations must  be  combatted  and  nine  new  correct  ones  formed.  Meumann 
says :  "The  advantage  of  the  'whole'  method  is  greater  the  larger  the  whole, 
especially  in  'sense-material.'  It  gives  better  retention.  Only  direct  [and 
correct]  associations  are  formed.  The  attention  is  more  evenly  distributed 
over  the  whole."  In  learning  by  sections,  the  first  two  lines  or  four  lines 
are,  other  things  being  equal,  always  learned  best ;  each  in  succession  is  worse 
than  its  predecessor,  the  last  being  remembered  least  accurately  of  all. 

If  the  learning  is  for  immediate  reproduction  a  "mixed"  method  some- 
times gives  quicker  results.  In  this  method  the  pupil  uses  the  "whole" 
method  until  certain  parts  stand  out  as  difficulties.  These  are  then  learned 
separately,  and  the  "whole"  method  used  to  fix  them  in  place.  But  Miss 
Steffens  showed  experimentally  that  the  "whole"  method  always  gave  better 
retention. 
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CONCENTRATED  VS.   DISTRIBUTED  REPETITIONS. 

Another  feature  of  the  pupil's  mode  of  procedure  in  "learning"  by 
heart  depends  on  whether  the  repetitions  necessary  to  fix  a  selection  in 
memory  ought  to  be  concentrated  into  a  single  sitting  or  to  be  distributed 
over  two  or  more  sittings.  If  24  repetitions  are  required  to  learn  a  poem, 
which  is  the  most  economical  method:  (1)  one  sitting  with  24  repetitions; 
(2)  two  sittings,  one  of  12  or  14  repetitions,  the  other  of  12  or  10;  (3) 
three  or  more  sittings  with  the  repetitions  distributed,  say,  eight  to  each? 
Experiments  show  that  the  method  of  distributed  repetitions  gives  the  best 
results.  Intervals  for  rest,  for  allowing  the  nervous  system  to  take  on  new 
"set"  or  adjustment  (i.  e.,  intervals  of  no  practice)  are  not  a  disadvantage, 
but  the  reverse. 

An  important  point  for  the  teacher  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  forgetting 
is  a  perfectly  natural  and  inevitable  accomplishment  of  learning.  The  fact 
that  a  pupil  forgets  does  not  prove  his  moral  obliquity ;  it  does  not  prove 
that  his  attention  faltered ;  it  does  not  prove  that  he  was  not  properly  taught. 
It  simply  proves  that  he  is  human — that  all  diffusion-paths  tend  to  disappear 
with  disuse.  Forgetting  is  a  factor  in  the  learning  process  that  can  never 
be  eliminated.  It  must  be  expected,  reckoned  with,  and  minimized,  but  it 
cannot  be  obliterated. 

The  will  to  learn  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  learning.  Without  this 
the  pupil  does  not,  and  cannot  learn.  If  we  compare  the  mind  of  the  child 
to  a  sensitive  plate,  we  must  remember  that  he  controls  the  button,  not  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  can  "expose"  the  memory  material  ready  for  the 
child's  mind,  but  he  cannot  control  the  mind  itself.  The  will  to  learn  must 
be  present  and  operative.  All  experimenters  and  all  experiments  agree  that 
this  factor  is  indispensable  in  learning.  One  experimental  proof  will  be 
sufficient.  Dr.  Paul  R.  Radosavljevich,  now  of  New  York  University,  was 
making  a  memory-test  in  a  European  laboratory.  A  series  of  words  was 
exposed  visually  to  a  subject.  The  series  was  repeated.  The  subject  was 
to  attempt  to  reproduce  the  series  as  soon  as  he  felt  prepared  to  do  so.  One 
subject  gazed  attentively  at  the  words  as  they  were  presented,  one  at  a 
time,  until  repetition  No.  46  had  been  reached.  The  experimenter  paused 
in  amazement  and  asked  if  the  subject  could  repeat  none  of  the  series  of 
words  he  had  been  looking  at  so  steadily.  He  was  unable  to  repeat  any  of 
these  words,  but  asked  in  surprise:  "Am  I  to  learn  these  by  heart?"  Then 
6  repetitions  gave  a  perfect  reproduction.  Minus  the  will  to  learn,  46 
repetitions  =  0 ;  plus  the  will  to  learn,  6  repetitions  =  a  perfect  reproduction. 
Economy  in  Learning  certainly  requires  that  the  teacher,  if  possible  and  if 
permitted  by  time,  should  strive  to  arouse  in  the  pupil  not  merely  Attention 
and  Interest,  but  The  Will  to  Learn. 

SUMMARY  OF  PRACTICAL  POINTS. 

1.  All  learning  is  a  process  of  developing  new  diffusion-paths  in  the 
brain,  new  association-bonds  in  the  mind. 

2.  Those  diffusion-paths  and  association-bonds   that   are  most  direct 
arc  most  economical,  other  things  being  equal. 
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3.  Old  associations  can  be  overcome  only  by  forming  stronger  new 
ones. 

4.  Wasteful  associations  are  as  easy  to  make  and  as  bard  to  break  as 
economical  ones.  Economy  in  Learning  requires  that  the  pupil  avoid  the 
formation  of  wasteful  associations  as  well  as  of  wrong  ones. 

5.  The  constant  association  of  the  motor-element  with  the  memory 
process  in  drill  in  Arithmetic  is  wasteful ;  it  ought  to  be  eliminated. 

6.  The  most  practical  and  economical  method  of  drill  in  Arithmetic 
is  that  in  which  only  the  variable  quantity  is  brought  into  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion; the  constant  should  be  allowed  to  recede  into  the  "fringe." 

7.  When  the  variable  element  is  presented  the  pupil  should  respond 
instantly  with  the  result. 

8.  Speed,  always  more  speed  in  drill  in  Arithmetic,  is  the  surest  means 
to  secure  economical  methods  of  getting  results,  and  the  only  way  to  prepare 
the  pupil  for  the  use  of  Arithmetic  in  practical  life. 

9.  The  quotient  should  be  written  in  the  same  position  relative  to  the 
dividend,  no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  divisor.  To  write  the  quotient  below 
the  line  in  shortened  division,  forms  a  set  of  associations  that  must  be  over- 
come when  the  partial  products  and  remainders  are  so  large  they  must  be 
written.    This  is  wasteful  of  energy. 

10.  Methods  of  Presentation  influence  greatly  the  pupil's  powrer  to 
learn.  A  ''number  picture"  of,  say,  nine,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  dots, 
grouped  to  form  two  squares,  with  a  separation  between  each  of  these  and 
the  remaining  dot — this  took  only  one-fifteenth  of  the  energy  required  to 
learn  a  number-picture  of  nine  consisting  of  a  row  of  nine  equally-spaced 
dots.  Apparently  insignificant  matters  in  learning  produce  vast  differences 
in  results. 

11.  Material  logically  connected,  "sense-material,"  is  ten  times  as  easy 
to  learn  as  disconnected  material.  Hence  the  importance  of  understanding 
what  is  learned. 

12.  Verbal  Memory — learning  by  heart  the  exact  words  of  rules  and 
definitions — gives  valuable  assistance  in  retaining  and  reproducing  matter 
learned.     It  is  economy  to  learn  exact  statements  of  certain  truths. 

13.  Forgetting  is  a  normal,  everpresent  condition. 

14.  Periods  of  no  practice  are  opportunities  for  the  nervous  system  to 
get  set  in  its  new  adjustment;  they  help. 

15.  Pupils  should  commit  to  memory  by  repeating  the  whole  of  a  selec- 
tion unless  very  long.  This  method  is  more  economical  than  the  "natural" 
method  of  learning  in  sections. 

16.  Distribution  of  repetitions  is  more  economical  than  the  crowding 
all  into  a  single  sitting. 

17.  Unless  the  pupil  has  the  Will  to  Learn  he  does  not  and  cannot 
learn.  The  pupil  is  an  active  element  in  the  process.  His  will  must  be 
swayed :  it  cannot  be  compelled. 
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ADDITIONAL  POINTS  FROM  EXPERIMENTAL  PEDAGOGY. 

1.  No  degree  of  attention,  no  degree  of  clearness  of  comprehension, 
will  take  the  place  of  mechanical  repetition.  Drill  is  an  essential  feature  of 
the  learning-process. 

2.  The  number  of  repetitions  needed  to  produce  a  first  reproduction 
will  not  suffice  to  secure  retention.  The  diffusion-paths  must  be  not  merely 
established ;  they  must  be  made  easy  of  use. 

3.  The  quick  learner  is,  too  often,  the  quick  forgetter ;  such  should  be 
compelled  to  repeat  more  frequently.  The  slow  learner  is  often  the  slow 
forgetter ;  such  should  be  practised  on  grasping  the  sense  of  what  they  learn 
and  on  focusing  attention. 

4.  Learning  is  by  leaps,  followed  by  intervals  when  nothing  seems  to 
get  done.  "Plateaus"  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Some  experimenters 
say  they  are  not  inherent  in  the  working  of  the  nervous  system  but  are  merely 
the  results  of  a  falling  off  in  Interest,  Attention,  the  Will  to  Learn. 

5.  In  all  learning  appears  a  tendency  to  short-circuit  the  route  of 
the  diffusion  of  nervous  impulse,  and  the  lines  of  association.  Hence  the 
value  of  short-circuiting  early  by  the  most  direct  line  of  association. 

6.  Fatigue  plays  an  important  role.  Economy  in  Learning  requires 
that  the  pupil  stop  before  fatigue  advances  notably. 

7.  Great  variability  in  results  indicates  the  possibility  of  better  work, 
if  better  methods  are  chosen,  and  sharper  attention  given. 

8.  All  experimenters  agree  that  short  periods  of  work  with  attention 
at  the  maximum,  produce  better  learning  than  longer  periods  with  dispersed 
attention. 

9.  Economy  in  Learning  calls  for  the  highest  exercise  of  the  will  to 
learn,  the  best  methods  of  procedure,  and  the  proper  combination  of  work 
and  rest. 

The  Use  of  Memory  in  Mathematics 

By  Ottilie  Finkensieper. 

Among  the  subjects  that  have  suffered  sadly  by  the  neglect  of  the 
use  of  the  memory,  mathematics  stands  out  prominently.  Although 
this  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  primarily  develops  the  reasoning  power, 
it  is  not  possible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  training  of  the  memory 
forms  a  considerable  and  necessary  part  of  the  work.  Psychology 
teaches  that  there  is  a  period  in  the  pupil's  life  before  reason  sets  in, 
when  he  delights  to  learn  by  heart.  This  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind 
and  put  to  daily  practice  in  the  first  years  of  school  so  that,  when  the 
thought  problems  are  presented  to  the  child,  the  numerous  facts  and 
tables  he  has  learned  will  be  involuntarily  recalled.  If  this  is  faithfully 
done  it  will  not  longer  be  necessary  to  spend  so  much  time  as  at  present 
for  review  and  all  energy  can  be  devoted  to  the  new  work  of  the  grade. 

In  the  course  of  study  of  New  York  City,  the  mastering  of  the 
fundamental  operations  forms  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  the  first  four 
years.     To  this  end  tables  must  be  learned,  i.  e.,  developed,  memorized, 
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and  applied.  The  development  gives  play  to  the  skill  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  application  is  interesting  to  pupils  and  teachers  alike.  It  is 
the  memorizing  that  forms  the  drudgery  of  all  mathematical  work.  It 
not  only  takes  much  time,  but  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  to 
seek  variety  of  lesson  form  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  Sug- 
gestions for  drills  in  the  various  tables  were  published  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  "Monograph"  (December,  1910)  and  need  no  repetition 
here.  Why  are  these  drills  so  important?  The  aim  is  to  create  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  child  so  deep  that  the  mere  sight  of  a 
number  combination   will  cause  instant  recall  of  the  answer. 

The  memorizing  of  definitions  and  rules  is  one  of  the  greatest 
economizers  of  energy  and  time  that  can  be  found  in  the  school.  To 
make  this  part  of  the  work  a  success  several  points  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

1.  Memory  must  follow  understanding.  The  child  must  have  a 
clear  concept  of  every  term  in  a  rule  before  the  rule  is  given.  When 
the  concept  is  clear  the  child  will  have  the  power  to  define  the  term. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  logical  definition,  but  may  take  the 
form  of  a  description.  Without  this  understanding  of  terms  the  rule 
will  convey  no  meaning  and  therefore  will  not  be  retained  for  any 
length  of  time. 

2.  The  first  impression  must  be  definite  and  exact  Dr.  M.  Gran- 
ville says,  "The  natural  and  only  true  basis  of  memory  is  a  well-founded 
impression."  The  more  interesting  the  lesson  is,  the  more  attention 
will  be  secured,  the  deeper  will  be  the  impression,  and  the  easier  the 
recall. 

3.  Rules  and  definitions  must  be  constantly  repeated.  The  first 
impression  must  be  deepend  by  repetition.  Every  teacher  should  see 
to  it  that  the  definitions  and  rules  learned  in  previous  grades  are  re- 
viewed in  her  own.  Naturally  it  is  imperative  that  the  work  should  be 
so  planned  that  the  wording  of  rules  and  definitions  be  alike  through- 
out any  one  school. 

4.  In  teaching  new  work  do  not  fail  to  make  use  of  appropriate 
rules  already  learned.  Thus  in  taking  up  the  study  of  decimals  review 
the  definitions  memorized  after  the  study  of  common  fractions.  The 
process  of  finding  a  quantity  when  two-thirds  of  it  is  given  should 
form  the  review  for  the  presentation  of  the  probem  of  finding  a  quantity 
when  .87  of  it  is  given.  The  definition  of  perimeter  learned  in  the  fourth 
year  in  the  fencing  problems  is  indispensable  in  finding  the  surface  of 
rectangular  solids  in  the  sixth  year  and  in  the  mensuration  work  of 
the  eighth. 

Teaching  in  the  olden  days  neglected  the  development  of  a  topic 
and  laid  most  stress  on  the  memorizing  of  rules.  In  these  days  we 
are  apt  to  err  in  the  opposite  way.  Just  as  oral  arithmetic  was  neglected 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  system  of  numerals,  so  memorizing 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  since  inductive  teaching  has  become 
more  prevalent.     All  of  us  are  anxious  to  avoid  old-fashioned  methods, 
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but  many  teachers  actually  seem  to  fear  criticism  if  they  expect  a  child 
to  memorize  a  rule.  They  fail  to  see  that  the  old  method  is  really  the 
second  part  of  the  inductive-deductive  method  and  that  it  can  under 
no  circumstances  be  omitted.  Let  the  pupil  as  far  as  possible  discover 
for  himself  the  answer  to  a  new  number  combination  or  the  method 
of  procedure  in  a  new  problem,  but  having  gained  this  knowledge  he 
must  remember  it.  He  must  fix  it  by  frequent  repetition ;  he  must 
aid  his  memory  by  different  sense  impressions :  hear  it,  see  it,  talk  it, 
write  it.     Then  the  application  will  be  worthy  of  the  name. 

Then,  too,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  children  who  seem 
to  lack  the  number  faculty.  Of  course,  every  child  should  go  through 
the  processes,  first  doing  the  thing,  and  then  through  his  own  activity 
reaching  a  generalization  and  later  applying  the  same;  but  some  children 
are  incapable  of  reaching  a  generalization  for  themselves.  In  such  cases 
it  is  better  to  tell  the  child  the  rule  than  to  have  him  go  without  it. 
Some  teachers  neglect  generalization  entirely.  It  is  often  a  natural 
thing  to  do,  especially  if  the  children  have  intelligently  followed  the 
presentation.  Still,  no  matter  how  obvious  or  even  superfluous  this  step 
may  seem,  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  every  lesson  should  be  sum- 
marized and  the  necessary  rule  formulated  and  remembered.  In  many 
cases  the  child  will  understand  the  reason  for  the  process  a  whole 
term  later,  but  in  the  mean  time  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
constantly  fail  in  his  work  and  thus  suffer  discouragement  if  by  mem- 
orizing a  rule  he  can  keep  up  with  the  brighter  children. 

Unfortunately  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  burdened  with  tables  of 
measurements  that  are  both  difficult  and  inconvenient.  They  are  es- 
pecially cumbersome  because  no  easy  relation  exists  between  the  units 
of  the  different  tables.  In  most  cases  they  represent  simply  a  mass  of 
facts  that  have  to  be  memorized  before  they  can  be  in  any  way  applied. 
Little  by  little  the  child  learns  to  use  the  various  measurements  in  his 
problems  until  in  the  sixth  year  he  is  confronted  by  those  weird  opera- 
tions known  as  "denominate  numbers."  His  power  to  perform  the  new 
work  will  depend  largely  on  the  memory  work  that  has  preceded. 

In  reading  the  course  of  study  every  teacher  should  discover  that 
much  of  the  work  in  her  grade  is  applied  in  the  next  higher. 
For  example,  many  a  teacher  of  2B  when  presenting  the  subtraction  that 
is  new  in  her  grade,  has  been  seriously  hampered  because  the  children 
had  to  stop  to  recollect  the  answer  to  a  subtraction  combination  when 
they  should  have  remembered  it.  Nearly  every  teacher  could  tell  of 
an  instance  where  the  work  of  her  grade  would  be  less  difficult  if 
what  had  been  presented  the  term  before  had  been  memorized  more 
carefully.  The  problems  in  area  given  in  the  fifth  year  will  present  no 
difficulties  if  the  children  have  been  given  a  good  apperceptive  basis 
in  the  grades  below,  and  in  turn  the  same  is  true  of  the  mensuration 
work  of  the  eighth  year.  A  formula  learned  in  a  lower  grade  often 
forms  a  short  cut  in  unfamiliar  work  and  allows  all  the  stress  to  be 
put  on  the  absolutely  new. 
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Sometimes  children  are  allowed  to  forget  what  they  have  gained 
because  the  teacher  neglected  to  read  the  course  of  study  of  the  grades 
below  her  own.  The  subject  of  area  is  first  be  presented  in  Z\\.  The 
work  might  be  called  manual  rather  than  oral,  but  if  properly  presented 
gives  the  correct  concept.  Then  the  subject  is  not  mentioned  again 
until  3B  and  in  many  cases  the  children  have  had  no  chance  to  review 
it  during  the  intervening  term.  The  subject  of  bills  is  apt  to  suffer 
similarly  in  the  seventh  year  and  causes  extra  work  when  added  to 
the  business  forms  that  are  taught  in  8A. 

Following  are  the  topics  in  the  various  grades  which,  if  thoroughly 
memorized,  will  do  much  toward  lightening  the  difficulties  presented 
in  later  grades. 

Grade    1A 

1.  Counting. 

"Great  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  counting,  because  it  leads 
later  in  the  course  to  column  addition  and  to  the  mastering  of  the 
multiplication  tables."  (Monograph,  December,  1910.)  The  same  is 
true  of 

2.  Addition  tables. 

The  combination  of  numbers  of  one  order  with  one  and  with  two 
form  the  extent  of  the  work  in  this  grade. 

3.  Relations  of  pint  to  quart. 

Every  child  should  at  some  time  during  the  term  have  the  pleasure 
of  filling  the  pint  measure  and  pouring  the  contents  into  the  quart 
measure.  If  all  the  children  can  get  to  the  point  where  they  are  able 
to  tell  that  two  pints  will  make  one  quart  and  that  one  quart  is  equal 
to  two  pints  they  will  have  made  an  immense  stride  toward  solving 
similar  problems  later  on. 

Grade    IB 

1.  Addition  tables. 

The  combination  of  numbers  of  one  order  with  3  and  with  4. 

2.  Subtraction  within  the  tables. 

3.  Inch,  foot,  dozen. 

Again  the  child  must  measure  and  count  in  various  ways  and  under 
as  many  different  circumstances  as  possible,  until  he  has  made  his  very 
own  the  fact  that  one  foot  is  equivalent  to  twelve  inches. 

The  idea  of  dozen  is  often  included  in  the  home  region  of  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  that  the  child  brings  with  him  when  he  enters  school,  and 
is  otherwise  easily  correlated  with  the  counting  exercise,  with  the  work 
in  measuring  feet  and  inches,  and  with  the  games  in  buying  and  selling. 

Grade  2A 

1.  Addition  tables. 

The  combination  of  numbers  of  one  order  with  numbers  to  9. 

2.  Subtraction  within  the  tables. 

3.  Halves  and  fourths,  thirds  and  sixths. 
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In  this  grade  we  find  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  fractions.  The 
aim  is  to  give  the  child  the  clearest  possible  concept  of  a  fraction  namely, 
that  every  fraction  is  an  indicated  division.  For  this  end  are  all  the 
cutting  exercises.  At  the  same  time  the  child  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  dollar  and  the  simplest  divisions  of  the  same,  and  the  ground  work 
for  the  telling  of  time  is  given  when  the  child  grasps  the  idea  of  the 
divisions  of  the  hour. 

4.  To  the  knowledge  of  denominate  numbers  is  added  the  quart 
and  the  peck. 

5.  Definition. 

The  answer  in  an  addition  example  is  called  the  sum. 

Grade     2B 

1.  Multiplication  tables. 

All  tables  are  to  be  learned  through  the  combinations  with  5. 

2.  Division  within  the  tables. 

3.  Further  units  in  tables  of  measurements. 

Minute,  hour,  day,  week,  month,  year ;  yard ;  gallon ;  ounce,  pound 
(avoir.). 

4.  Here  the  child  receives  his  apperceptive  basis  for  the  work  in 
finding  area.  He  receives  the  new  notion,  square  inch.  With  this  as  a 
basis,  the  teaching  of  the  work  of  finding  area  forms  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  a  purely  inductive  method.  When,  after  having  put  together 
the  square  inches  to  form  rectangles  and  having  covered  other  rectangles 
with  square  inches,  a  child  suddenly  discovers  that  he  knows  how  many 
square  inches  he  will  need  to  cover  a  rectangle  of  given  dimensions,  he 
is  ready  to  generalize.  Of  course  he  will  not  be  able  to  state  a  rule,  but 
when  he  says  that  he  found  the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  entire 
surface  of  the  rectangle  before  him,  by  taking  the  number  of  square 
inches  in  one  row  as  many  times  as  he  has  rows,  he  has  acquired  all  the 
substance  of  the  rule  used  later.  The  fact  that  he  gained  it  through 
the  work  of  his  hands  as  well  as  by  his  eye  and  ear  helps  to  make  the 
impression  clear  and  lasting. 

5.  The  process  of  finding  a  part  of  a  number  when  the  numerator 
of  the  fraction  is  one. 

6.  Denominate  numbers. 

The  beginning  of  the  problems  in  reduction,  finding  how  many 
pints  in  a  given  number  of  quarts  and  vice  versa. 

7.  Rules  and  definitions: 

The  rules  that  follow  should  not  be  given  to  the  class  as  a  whole. 
They  will  be  found  helpful  to  pupils  who  have  mastered  the  relations 
of  liquid  measure  with  which  they  have  been  dealing  since  1A. 

To  change  quarts  to  pints  multiply  the  number  of  quarts  by  2. 

To  change  pints  to  quarts  divide  the  number  of  pints  by  2. 

The  answer  in  a  subtraction  example  is  called  the  difference  or 
the  remainder. 

In  a  subtraction  example  the  larger  number  is  called  the  minuend. 
The  smaller  number  is  the  subtrahend. 
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Grade   3A 

1.  Multiplication  tables. 

All  combinations  through  9X9. 

2.  Division  within  the  tables. 

3.  The  apperceptive  basis  for  the  work  in  finding  volume  is  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  similar  to  the  one  of  finding  area  in  grade  21'.. 

4.  Process  of  finding  one-half  to  four-fifths  of  numbers  (see  Grade 
5 A),  and  the  cost  of  one  or  more  articles  when  the  cost  of  one  or  more 
is  given.  Tn  order  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  the  process  the  work  must 
be  limited  to  easy  numbers  that  are  multiples  of  the  denominators  of 
the  fractions.  These  problems  should  not  constitute  a  form  of  drill 
on  difficult  combinations  recently  taught. 

4.  Denominate  numbers. 

Reduction  of  the  units  of  one  denomination  to  units  of  the  next 
higher  or  lower. 

New  units  of  measure:  bushel,  square  inch,  square  foot;  cubic  inch. 

5.  Definitions. 

The  multiplicand  is  the  number  to  be  multiplied. 

The  multiplier  shows  how  many  times  the  multiplicand  is  to  be  taken. 

The  multipliand  is  the  number  to  be  multiplied. 

Grade    3B 

1.  Here  is  found  the  first  example  of  a  process  that  is  too  difficult 
for  the  children  to  understand,  which  is  therefore  given  to  them  as  a 
form  of  rote  work.    I  refer  to  the  process  of  long  division. 

2.  There  are  no  new  tables  given  for  this  grade  and  no  further 
units  of  measurements  so  that  ample  opportunity  is  afforded  to  repeat 
what  has  gone  before. 

3.  The  work  in  area  becomes  more  difficult  in  this  grade.  Instead 
of  little  rectangles  that  were  used  in  2B,  the  child  is  required  to  apply 
the  rule  he  deduced  in  finding  the  area  of  surfaces  too  large  for  him  to 
plot. 

4.  Rules  and  definitions. 

"The  number  of  square  units  in  the  surface  of  anything  is  called  its 
area..''     (Milne.) 

The  area  of  a  rectangle  is  the  number  of  square  units  in  one  row 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  rows. 

The  dividend  is  the  number  that  is  to  be  divided. 

The  divisor  is  the  number  by  which  we  divide. 

The  answer  in  a  division  example  is  the  quotient. 

When  a  number  is  left  after  dividing  it  is  called  the  remainder. 

Grade   4A 

1.  Multiplication  tables  to  12  X  12. 

2.  Division  tables. 

3.  Process  of  finding  a  number  when  a  fractional  part  is  given. 
(See  Grade  5A.) 
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4.  Denominate  numbers. 

The  various  units  that  have  been  learned  so  far  are  grouped  to  form 
tables.    A  new  term  is  added,  the  mile. 

5.  Practice  is  given  in  more  exact  measuring,  for  lengths  must  now 
be  accurately  stated  to  half-inch,  fourth-inch  and  eighth-inch. 

6.  Business  fractions  are  introduced  preparing  the  way  for  the  later 
problems  in  profit  and  loss.  The  work  is  kept  as  simple  as  possible,  and 
is  limited  to  the  use  of  such  numbers  as  are  multiples  of  the  denom- 
inators. 

7.  Rules  that  may  be  used  in  proving  answers : 

The  product  divided  by  the  multiplicand  equals  the  multiplier. 
The  product  divided  by  the  multiplier  equals  the  multiplicand. 
The  quotient  multiplied  by  the  divisor  plus  the  remainder  equals  the 
dividend. 

Grade    4B 

1.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  deals  with  fractions  in  a  simple, 
easy  way,  obviously  preparing  for  the  special  work  of  the  next  grade 
Fractions  are  classified  and  the   terms  defined.     Cutting  exercises  are 
given  to  show  the  relation  of  one-half  to  one-four  or  one-eighth   and 
similar  fraction  series. 

2.  Process  of  finding  what  part  of  one  number  is  of  another.  (See 
Grade  5A.) 

3.  Business  form  introduced,  simple  bill. 

4.  Denominate  numbers. 

Tables  of  United  States  money,  time,  weight  (avoir.). 

5.  Mensuration. 

The  idea  of  perimeter  is  developed  through  the  problems  in  fencing. 

6.  Rules  and  definitions  : 

A  fraction  is  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  into  which  a  quantity  is 
divided. 

The  denominator  is  written  below  the  line.  It  shows  into  how  many 
parts  the  quantity  has  been  divided. 

The  numerator  is  written  above  the  line.  It  shows  how  many  parts 
make  up  the  fraction. 

A  proper  fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  less  than  than  its 
denominator. 

An  improper  fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  equal  to,  or 
greater  than  its  denominator. 

A  mixed  number  consists  of  a  whole  number  and  a  fraction. 

The  perimeter  of  a  rectangle  is  the  sum  of  the  four  sides. 

Grade    5A 

1.  The  special  work  of  the  grade  is  common  fractions,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  necessary  operations  that  facilitate  their  use.  Examples 
in  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  demand  power  to  find  least  com- 
mon multiple.  Reducing  a  fraction  to  lowest  terms  applies  the  finding 
of  greatest  common  divisor.     Cutting  exercises  are  given  to  show  the 
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result  of  -multiplying  the  numerator  of  a  fraction,  multiplying  the  de- 
nominator, dividing  the  numerator,  and  dividing  the  denominator.  This 
should  lead  to  the  final  generalization  of  what  may  be  done  without 
destroying  the  value  of  a  fraction. 

2.  Besides  this  the  child  learns  the  operations  that  will  prove  to  be 
the  short  cuts  in  the  problems  in  percentage,  i.  e.,  the  use  of  cancellation 
and  the  expression  of  business  fractions  as  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  dollar. 

3.  One  by  one  in  the  grades  below  the  child  has  met  the  three 
types  of  examples  which  are  so  necessary  in  the  solving  of  problems. 
Finding  a  part  of  a  number  was  taught  in  3A ;  finding  a  number  when 
a  part  is  given  is  included  in  the  work  of  4A ;  finding  what  part  one  num- 
ber is  of  another  is  given  in  4B.  In  grade  5A  all  three  are  expected  from 
the  children,  and  it  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  work. 
A  child  who  has  these  three  processes  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  will  readily 
use  them  when  the  common  fraction  is  replaced  by  a  decimal  or  a  per 
cent. 

4.  Further  preparation  for  the  later  work  in  decimals  is  given  in 
the  reduction  of  decimals  to  common  fractions  and  vice  versa. 

5.  Circular  measure  is  taught  in  this  grade.  It  should  be  correlated 
with  the  geography  lessons  in  latitude  and  longitude.  From  this  measure 
we  get  the  angle  of  90°,  the  right  angle,  and  from  this  the  notion,  per- 
pendicular line.  Plenty  of  practice  should  be  given  with  the  perpendicu- 
lar lines  in  various  oblique  positions. 

6.  In  connection  with  the  work  in  reduction  of  fractions  and  can- 
cellation the  tests  of  divisibility  should  be  taught.  The  following  are 
quoted  from  Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic: 

Two  is  an  exact  divisor  of  any  number  whose  right-hand  digit  is 
0,  2,  4,  6,  or  8. 

Three  is  an  exact  divisor  of  any  number,  the  sum  of  whose  digits  is 
divisible  by  3. 

Four  is  an  exact  divisor  of  a  number,  if  the  number  expressed  by  its 
two  right-hand  digits  is  divisible  by  4. 

Five  is  an  exact  divisor  of  any  number  whose  right-hand  digit  is 
5  or  0. 

Six  is  an  exact  divisor  of  any  even  number,  the  sum  of  whose  digits 
is  divisible  by  3. 

Nine  is  an  exact  divisor  of  any  number,  the  sum  of  whose  digits  is 
divisible  by  9. 

7.  Rules  and  definitions. 

A  common  fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  written. 

A  decimal  fraction  has  its  denominator  expressed  by  the  position 
of  the  numerator  and  the  decimal  point.  The  denominator  thus  indicated 
is  always  some  power  of  10. 

Caution :  The  formulas  here  given  must  be  developed,  as  prescribed 
in  the  syllabus,  before  the  children  are  permitted  to  state  them  in  this 
form. 

Multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same  number  does 
not  change  the  value  of  the  fraction. 
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Dividing  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same  number  does  not 
change  the  value  of  the  fraction. 

When  two  straight  lines  intersect  so  as  to  form  equal  angles,  each 
angle  is  called  a  right  angle.  The  lines  forming  right  angles  are  per- 
pendicular to  each  other. 

Grade  5B 

1.  The  four  operations  extended  to  the  use  of  decimals  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  of  this  grade. 

2.  The  work  in  percentage  is  begun  in  finding  the  per  cent  equiva- 
lents of  business  fractions  and  finding  per  cents  of  numbers.  All  this 
work  is  oral  and  is  excellent  to  show  whether  the  child  has  properly 
memorized  the  per  cents  and  their  equivalents. 

3.  For  the  work  in  the  finding  of  area,  cutting  exercises  should  be 
given  to  deduce  the  rule  for  finding  area  of  parallelograms  and  triangles. 

4.  The  problem  new  to  the  grade,  "finding  a  number  when  the 
number  plus  or  minus  a  part  is  given,"  should  be  directly  related  to  the 
type  of  problem  presented  in  4A,  i.  e.,  the  finding  of  a  number  when  a 
part  is  given.  Taken  in  this  manner  it  should  present  little  difficulty. 
Much  stress  should  be  laid  on  its  because  of  its  frequent  recurrence  later. 

5.  New  units  of  measure :  Score,  gross,  great  gross,  quire,  ream. 

6.  Business  form. 

The  terms  debtor  and  creditor  should  be  used  instead  of  the  simpler 
form  of  bill  previously  taught. 

7.  Rules  and  definitions. 

Multiplying  dividend  and  divisor  by  the  same  number  does  not  change 
the  quotient. 

The  base  of  a  figure  is  the  side  upon  which  it  is  supposed  to  stand. 

A  simple  study  of  derivitions  is  included  in  the  spelling  work  in  5B. 
Correlation  with  this  work  will  simplify  the  presentation  of  new  terms  in 
arithmetic.  For  instance :  altus,  high :  altitude ;  tres,  three ;  angulus,  a 
corner :  triangle. 

The  altitude  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  base  to  the  highest 
point  opposite. 

A  triangle  is  a  figure  having  three  sides. 

A  quadrilateral  is  a  figure  having  four  sides. 

A  parallelogram  is  a  quadrilateral  when  opposite  sides  are  parallel. 

The  area  of  a  parallelogram  equals  the  product  of  the  base  and  altitude. 

The  area  of  a  triangle  equals  one-half  the  product  of  base  and  altitude. 

Aj)erson  who  owes  money  is  called  a  debtor. 

A  person  to  whom  a  debt  is  due  is  called  a  creditor. 

Grade   6A 

1.  .  Reduction  and  the  four  operations  applied  to  the  use  of  denominate 
numbers  is  the  special  work  of  the  grade.  We  hope  that  some  day  the 
metric  system  will  be  adopted  in  the  United  States,  so  that  the  children  may 
save  the  energy  expended  on  these  examples  for  work  more  interesting  and 
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profitable.     Special  attention  must  be  given  to  finding  difference  between 
dates,  as  this  is  applied  in  the  interest  work  in  7A. 

2.  The  application  of  per  cents  to  the  three  types  of  problems  given 
in  5A  should  be  most  thoroughly  worked  out  so  that  they  may  be  applied  in 
the  business  problems  of  the  next  grade. 

3.  The  work  in  mensuration  is  applied  in  this  grade  in  finding  the 
surfaces  of  rectangular  solids.  The  children  should  become  accustomed  to 
plot  their  surfaces  and  to  reduce  the  necessary  rules. 

4.  Business  forms. 

Bills  made  in  this  grade  should  be  paid  by  checks. 

5.  Rules  and  definitions. 

In  the  reduction  of  denominate  numbers  to  higher  denominations  we 
divide.     Higher  to  lower,  multiply. 

The  following  jingle  will  prove  useful: 

"Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June  and  November ; 
All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 
Excepting  February  alone ; 
To  which  we  twenty-eight  assign, 
Till  leap-year  gives  it  twenty-nine." 
2150.4  cu.  in.  =   1  bu. 
231      cu.  in.  =  1  gal. 

1728 

number  of  cu.  ft.   X  =  gab 

231 
1728 

number  of  cu.  ft.   X =  number  of  bu. 

2150.4 
1728  45 

can  be  reduced  to  — .     The  latter  fraction  should  be  discov- 

2150.4  56 

ered  and  thenceforth  used. 

Surface  of  a  rectangular  solid  equals  perimeter  of  base  times  altitude 
plus  area  of  the  two  bases. 

Grade    OB 

1.  The  work  of  this  grade,  the  application  of  percentage  to  everyday 
business  usage,  is  directly  built  on  what  has  gone  before. 

2.  Rules  and  definitions. 

A  commercial  discount  is  a  deduction  from  the  price. 

The  original  price  of  an  article  is  called  the  list  price. 

The  list  price  minus  the  discount  is  called  the  net  price. 

Insurance  is  money  paid  for  loss  by  fire  or  other  causes.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  insurance,  property  insurance  and  personal  insurance. 

The  premium  is  the  money  paid  annually  to  secure  the  insurance.  In 
property  insurance  the  premium  is  computed  as  a  percentage.  In  personal 
insurance  it  is  a  certain  sum  per  $1,000. 
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The  policy  is  the  written  contract  between  the  insurance  company  and 
the  person  insured. 

A  tax  is  a  sum  of  money  levied  for  the  support  of  the  government. 

A  property  tax  is  reckoned  at  some  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

Duties  are  taxes  levied  by  the  government  upon  goods  imported  from 
other  countries. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  duties.  An  ad  valorem  duty  is  a  certain  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods.  A  specific  duty  is  a  fixed  tax  on  the  article 
without  regard  to  its  value. 

An  invoice  is  a  list  of  the  goods  and  the  prices  at  which  they  were  pur- 
chased. 

A  commission  merchant  or  agent  is  a  person  who  transacts  business  for 
another.  The  money  paid  the  agent  for  his  services  is  the  commission. 
When  the  agent  has  sold  goods,  he  keeps  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  money 
as  his  commission.    The  money  sent  to  the  owner  is  the  Net  Proceeds. 

Grade   7  A 

1.  Simple  interest  forms  the  special  work  of  the  grade.  It  is  applied 
later  in  the  problems  in  true  and  bank  discount. 

2.  The  problems  in  longitude  and  time  help  pupils  to  understand  the 
geography  work  in  the  grades  following. 

3.  The  geometrical  exercises  are  obviously  the  preparation  for  the 
mensuration  work  of  8A.  Teachers  of  drawing  and  shop  work  will  also 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  them. 

4.  The  metric  tables  will  be  used  in  the  science  work. 

5.  Rules  and  definitions. 

Interest  is  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 

The  sum  of  money  loaned  is  the  principal. 

The  sum  of  interest  and  principal  is  the  amount. 

Principal  X  rate  X  time  =:  interest. 

A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points. 

Parallel  lines  are  lines  which  extend  in  the  same  direction  and  never 
meet,  no  matter  how  far  they  are  extended. 

An  angle  is  the  difference  in  direction  between  two  lines  which  meet 
at  a  point.  This  point  is  called  the  vertex  of  the  angle.  The  two  lines  are 
the  sides  of  the  angle. 

Review  definitions  of  right  angles  and  perpendicular  lines  given  in  5A. 

An  acute  angle  is  an  angle  less  than  a  right  angle. 

An  obtuse  angle  is  greater  than  a  right  angle. 

A  horizontal  line  is  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

A  vertical  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

An  oblique  line  is  a  line  that  is  neither  horizontal  nor  vertical. 

The  sum  of  the  angles  radiating  from  a  given  point  on  a  given  line  is 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 

The  sum  of  all  the  angles  radiating  from  a  given  point  is  equal  to  four 
right  angles, 
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A  circle  is  a  figure  bounded  by  a  curved  line,  every  point  of  wbieb  is 
equidistant  from  a  point  within,  called  tbe  center. 

The  circumference  is  the  line  which  bounds  a  circle.     (Geography.) 

A  diameter  is  a  straight  line  which  passes  through  the  center  and  ter- 
minates in  the  circumference. 

A  radius  is  any  straight  line  drawn  from  the  center  to  the  circumference. 

An  arc  is  a  part  of  a  circumference. 

Any  point  on  the  perpendicular  bisector  of  a  line  is  equidistant  from  the 
extremities  of  the  line. 

A  chord  is  a  straight  line  drawn  between  two  points  in  the  circumfer- 
ence. 

A  scalene  triangle  has  three  unequal  sides. 

An  isoccles  triangle  has  two  sides  equal. 

An  equilateral  triangle  has  three  sides  equal. 

A  right-angled  triangle  has  a  right  angle. 

An  obtuse-angled  triangle  has  an  obtuse  angle. 

A  triangle  all  of  whose  angles  are  acute  is  an  acute-angled  triangle. 

A  triangle  having  its  three  angles  equal  is  equiangular. 

The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Grade    7B 

1.  Further  preparation  for  the  mensuration  work  of  8A  is  given  in  the 
geometrical  exercises. 

2.  The  solution  of  problems  by  the  equation  method  not  only  helps  to 
review  business  problems  but  offers  a  second  method  of  solution  for  prob- 
lems in  mensuration. 

3.  Rules  and  definitions. 

Adding  or  subtracting  the  same  number  to  both  members  of  an  equa- 
tion does  not  change  the  value. 

Multiplying  or  dividing  both  members  of  an  equation  by  the  same  num- 
ber does  not  change  the  value. 

Review  definition  of  parallelogram  given  in  5B. 

A  trapezoid  is  a  quadlilateral  that  has  two  sides  parallel. 

A  trapezium  is  a  quadrilateral  that  has  no  sides  parallel. 

The  sum  of  the  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  is  equal  to  four  right  angles. 

A  rectangle  is  a  parallelogram  having  four  right  angles. 

A  square  is  a  rectangle  having  all  sides  equal. 

A  rhombus  is  a  parallelogram  having  no  right  angles  but  having  all 
sides  equal. 

A  rhomboid  is  a  parallelogram  having  no  right  angles  and  having  the 
opposite  sides  equal. 

The  number  of  degrees  in  an  angle  at  the  center  of  a  circle  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  intercepted  arc. 

An  ascribed  angle  is  equal  to  one-half  the  intercepted  arc. 

A  polygon  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  three  or  more  straight  lines. 

A  regular  polygon  is  equilateral  and  equiangular. 

A  pentagon  is  a  polygon  having  five  sides. 
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A  hexagon  is  a  polygon  having  six  sides. 

An  octagon  is  a  polygon  having  eight  sides. 

A  decagon  is  a  polygon  having  ten  sides. 

A  segment  is  a  portion  of  a  circle  bounded  by  an  arc  and  a  chord. 

Grade    8A 

1.  The  work  in  business  forms  constitutes  an  excellent  preparation  for 
the  problems  which  the  child  meets  outside  of  school. 

2.  Mensuration  in  this  grade  presents  a  mass  of  formulas  and  defini- 
tions which,  unless  carefully  memorized,  will  hinder  rather  than  help.  No 
child  should  be  allowed  to  rattle  off  formulas  without  knowing  how  they 
were  obtained.  No  good  opportunity  to  aid  the  memory  by  the  use  of  the 
muscular  sense  should  in  no  cases  be  overlooked.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  children  are  presented  with  a  chart  showing  that  the  square  on  the 
hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
on  the  other  two  sides,  but  every  one  should  actually  make  a  drawing  for 
himself  and  count  the  number  of  square  inches.  This  method  will  not  only 
deepen  the  impression  by  causing  better  understanding,  but  it  furnishes  a 
still  greater  aid  to  memory  by  arousing  interest.  For  the  same  purpose 
polygons  should  be  cut  into  the  proper  number  of  triangules  and  a  formula 
for  finding  the  area  deduced.  To  make  the  formula  it  r~  mean  something 
to  every  pupil  a  circle  should  be  cut  into  twelve  or  more  sections  to  show 
its  resemblance  to  a  polygon.  Then  the  area  of  the  circle  like  that  of  the 
polygon  is  equal  to  one-half  the  perimeter  times  the  apothem.  Since  the 
perimeter  of  a  circle  is  the  circumference  and  its  apothem  is  the  radins,  we 
have  the  statement,  "The  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  one-half  the  circum- 
ference times  the  radius."  By  cutting  out  circles  of  various  radii  and  rolling 
them  along  the  ruler  to  get  the  length  of  the  circumference,  the  children  can 
get  some  idea  of  the  relation  of  circumference  to  radius.  With  this  relation 
corrected  to  2  X  3  1/7  -k,  by  substitution  and  cancellation,  they  will  ob- 
tain the  formula,  "The  area  of  a  circle  =  7r  r2." 

Even  in  convex  surfaces  and  volumes  the  figure  should  be  constructed 
wherever  possible,  for  instance,  the  rectangular  prism,  the  cylinder,  and  the 
pyramid. 

3.  In  order  to  secure  more  rapidity  in  the  fundamental  operations,  part 
of  the  work  consists  in  the  mastering  of  short  methods.  The  course  of 
study  states,  "Cumbersome  devices  and  those  requiring  much  effort  of  the 
memory  should  not  be  taught."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  simpler  the 
device  the  more  rapidity  will  be  secured.  However,  every  device  used  should, 
after  careful  development,  be  memorized  and  repeated  as  often  as  occa- 
sion offers.  If  this  is  done  then  the  short  methods,  like  the  business  forms, 
will  prepare  the  child  for  the  work  that  confronts  him  after  graduation. 

4.  Rules  and  definitions. 

The  perimeter  of  a  polygon  is  the  sum  of  the  sides. 
Area  is  the  surface  included  within  given  lines. 

The  volume  of  a  solid  is  the  measure  of  the  number  of  times  it  contains 
the  unit  of  volume. 
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The  convex  surface  of  a  solid  is  all  the  surface  except  that  of  the  bases. 

The  hypothenuse  of  a  right  angle  is  the  side  opposite  the  right  angle. 

The  square  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides. 

The  area  of  a  trapezoid  equals  the  product  of  one-half  the  sum  of  the 
parallel  sides  times  the  altitude. 

The  area  of  a  polygon  equals  the  perimeter  X  the  apothem  X  x/z- 

Area  of  circle  =  it  r2. 

Convex  surface  of  rectangular  prism  equals  perimeter  of  base  X  the 
altitude. 

Convex  surface  of  cylinder  equals  the  altitude  X  2  tt  r. 

The  convex  surface  of  pyramid  equals  perimeter  of  base  X  Vi- 

Convex  surface  of  cone  equals  slant  height  X  2  -k  r  X  Yz. 

Convex  surface  of  sphere  equals  4  it  r2. 

Volume  of  rectangular  prism  equals  length  X  width  X  altitude. 

Volume  of  cylinder  equals  altitude  X  ""  r2. 

Volume  of  pyramid  equals  length  X  width  X  altitude  X  Yz- 

Volume  of  cone  equals  altitude  X  t  r2  X   lA- 

Volume  of  sphere  equals  4/3  tt  r3. 

For  rules  for  short  methods  in  multiplication  and  division,  see  Mono- 
graph, December,  1910. 

Review  tests  of  divisibility,  as  given  in  5A. 

Spelling 

The  happy  days  when  one  could  spell  to  suit  one's  mood  and  still  re- 
tain the  respect  of  one's  fellow  humans  are  gone.  On  all  sides  revilers 
arise  and  proclaim  that  the  schools  are  responsible  for  the  vagaries  of  those 
who  persist  in  regarding  the  written  language  as  a  legitimate  field  for  the 
play  of  originality.  Well,  perhaps  they  are  right.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  him  who  would  learn  to  spell  English  accord- 
ing to  the  most  widely  accepted  standards  of  our  clay  and  country. 

1.  A  redundant  and  defective  alphabet. 

2.  A  large  class  of  words  spelled  alike  and  pronounced  differently. 
For  instance:    We  lower  the  shades  when  "the  night  is  beginning  to  lower." 

3.  A  large  class  of  words  pronounced  alike  and  spelled  differently, 
as,  here  and  hear,  there  and  their,  etc. 

4.  A  class  of  words  containing  obscure  sounds :  calendar,  lavender, 
factor. 

5.  A  class  of  words  containing  silent  letters  :  our  old  friends,  through, 
though,  etc. 

6.  A  small  but  most  maddening  class  of  words  containing  sounds  to 
which  their  letters  give  no  clue :    cough,  slough,  etc. 

The  difficulties  of  the  learner  and  the  teacher  are  often  increased  in 
the  following  ways : 

1.  Insufficient  attention  is  given  to  the  basis  upon  which  correct  spell- 
ing must  rest.  The  course  of  Study  of  New  York  City  requires  oral  spell- 
ing in  Grade  2A.     Eye  training  as  a  preparation  for  spelling  should  begin 
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with  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet  in  IB.  The  children  may  name  the  let- 
ters in  designated  words  on  the  blackboard,  or  in  their  readers.  They  may 
build  words  with  movable  letters  from  dictation,  or  from  copy.  This  drill 
will  (1)  familiarize  the  children  with  the  names  of  the  letters  when  they  are 
out  of  their  regular  order,  and  (2)  give  them  training  toward  the  formation 
of  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  letters  of  which  words  are  composed.  Even 
when  her  work  has  been  thus  carefully  led  up  to,  the  2A  teacher  will  still 
have  her  hands  full  in  beginning  the  work  of  oral  spelling. 

In  5A  spelling  rules  are  required,  but  the  5A  teacher  will  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  teach  these  rules  unless  the  teachers  of  the  grades  below  hers 
have  anticipated  her  needs  and  shaped  their  work  to  lead  up  to  them. 

2.  Insufficient  attention  is  given  to  difficulties,  such  as  hard  combina- 
tions of  letters;  silent  letters;  homonyms;  words  easily  confounded,  such 
as  width  and  zvith;  irregular  forms  of  plurals ;  changes  following  the  addi- 
tion of  suffixes,  etc.  It  often  happens  that  these  difficulties  are  not  definitely 
graded  and  the  consequence  is  that  some  get  more  than  their  share  of  atten- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

3.  There  is  not  enough  drill  and  review.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done 
that  we  feel  compelled  to  move  on  continually.  Children  seem  to  have  a 
particular  affection  for  spelling.  Almost  every  time  they  play  "school"  a 
spelling  lesson  is  included.  If  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  words  are 
adequately  dealt  with  by  the  teacher,  the  children  may  be  spurred  on  to 
do  the  drilling  that  will  ensure  retention  and  recall. 

Some  Suggestions  : 

1.  Difficulties  should  be  so  graded  that  they  are  definitely  dealt  with 
in  certain  grades.  This  does  not  mean  that  children  should  not  be  taught 
to  spell  rein  and  rain  until  they  reach  3B,  It  does  mean  that  the  teacher 
of  3B  will  emphasize  rein  and  rain,  and  that  the  4A  teacher  will  know  that 
her  part  is  to  review. 

2.  Rules  should  be  uniform  throughout  a  school.  Change  in  word- 
ing means  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and  frequently  it  leads  to  confusion 
of  thought. 

3.  Use  charts  to  keep  difficult  words  in  sight.  Through  this  device 
the  eye  of  the  pupil  becomes  accustomed  to  correct  forms ;  and  the  teacher 
having  the  words  before  her,  remembers  to  use  them  constantly  and  thus 
make  the  children  familiar  with  their  use. 

4.  Use  difficult  words  from  the  spelling  lists  for  penmanship  drills. 

5.  Encourage  the  children  to  look  up  new  words  and  learn  to  spell 
them. 

6.  Have  plenty  of  written  work ;  dictation  of  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
Many  a  boy  who  gets  100  per  cent,  for  writing  fifty  words,  one  under  the 
other,  will  get  a  much  lower  mark  when  the  words  are  in  sentences. 

7.  Teach  with  chalk  in  hand.  Write  any  unfamiliar  word  you  use  on 
the  blackboard  so  that  your  appeal  may  be  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear. 
Many  children  are  eye-minded. 

8.  Have  occasional  spelling  matches. 

9.  Do  not  permit  slovenly  articulation  in  any  lesson.     Many  mistakes 
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iii  spelling  are  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  spell  as 
he  pronounces. 

10.  Rules  should  not  be  taught  until  they  are  known.  In  other  words, 
the  children  should  be  made  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  working  of  a 
rule  before  they  attempt  to  put  it  into  words. 

11.  Exceptions  should  not  be  emphasized  until  rules  have  been  thor- 
oughly taught. 

12.  Each  grade  should  review  the  work  of  all  the  grades  below  it. 

Schools  differ  so  widely  in  their  requirements  that  it  would  be  inadvis- 
able, if  not  impossible,  to  attempt  to  make  lists  of  words  for  each  grade. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  an  attempt  to  lead  up  to  rules ;  and  to  grade 
such  difficulties  as  homonyms,  words  frequently  confounded  owing  to  de- 
fective articulation,  synonyms,  prefixes,  suffixes  and  stems,  etc. 


Grade   IB 

1.     Teach  the  alphabet,  using  devices  to  rouse  interest.     (Teachers 


Monographs,  June,  1911.) 

2.     Have  children  write  words  and  sentences, 
and  names  of  letters. 


Call  attention  to  forms 


Grade  2A 

1.  Call  attention  to  regular  forms  of  plurals  of  all  nouns  in  the  spell- 
ing lists,  readers,  etc. 

2.  Drill  on  formation  of  plurals  through  seat  work : 


One  house. 

Two  house  (s). 

One  dress. 

Two  dress  (es). 

One  fairy. 

Two  fair  (ies). 

3. 

Homonyms : 

to                    sun 

here                tail 

two                 son 

hear                 tale 

Grade  2B 


1.     Teach  through  use, 

the  meaning 

of  singular 

and  plural. 

2.     Seat  work : 

One.                  More  than 

one. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

dog                              dogs 

bluebird 

bluebirds 

mouse                         mice 

lady 

ladies 

day                              days 

donkey 

donkeys 

4.     Homonyms: 

to                sail 

no 

their 

hole 

two             sale 

know 

there 

whole 

too 

5.     Words  easily  confounded: 

for 

where 

four 

were 

30 
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Grade  3  A 

1.  Meaning   through    use   of   consonant,   vowel,   syllable,    noun.      No 
definitions. 

2.  Seat  work : 

Print  or  write  alphabet.     Draw  one  line  under  consonants.     Draw 

two  lines  under  vowels. 
Group  words  according  to  endings : 

Ending  in  consonant.       Ending  in  vowel. 
jump  house 

toy  cake 

Words  to  be  built  from  syllables : 
love  ly 
ar  row 


hav  ing 
wig  warn 


3.  Plurals  of  nouns  as  in  2B 
Singular  names.  Plural  names. 
cat  cats 

desk  desks 

city  cities,  etc. 


Singular  nouns.       Plural  nouns. 


tower  towers 

arrow  arrows 

niece  nieces 

Rule   I. — The  plural   of  most  nouns   is  formed   by   adding   s   to   the 
singular. 


4. 

Homonyms : 

pear                       sew 

air 

right 

pair                        sow 

heir 

write 

pare 

5. 

Words  easily  confounded : 

nurse 

word 

verse 

noise 

ward 

voice 

Grade  3  3 


1 .     Plurals  of  nouns  : 
class  classes 

glass  glasses 

fish  fishes 

wish  wishes 

tax  taxes 


church  churches 

latch  latches 

arch  arches 

match  matches 

brush  brushes 

stitch  stitches 

Rule  II. — Nouns  ending  in  s,  sh,  ch,  x  or  £  add  es  to  the  singular  to 
for  the  plural. 

calf  calves  shelf  shelves 

knife  knives  life  lives 

leaf  leaves  wife  wives 

half  halves 

loaf  loaves 

Rule  III. — Nouns  ending  in  /  usually  change  /  to  v  and  add  es  to  form 
the  plural. 

2.     Meaning  through  use  of  preceded,  except,  exceptions.     No  defini- 
tions. 
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Have  children  pick  out  words  ending  in  3'.     Note  whether  3/  is  preceded 
1>\  a  consonant  or  a  vowel. 

Children  select  words  containing'  silent  letters;  words  ending  in  silent  e. 
3.     Homonyms : 


4. 


waste                rein 

by 

pain 

waist                 rain 

buy 

pane 

isily  confounded : 

border               accuse 

accept 

boarder            excuse 

except 

1. 

baby 
berry    • 
penny 
factory 

lily 


puppy 
daisy 


puppies 
daisies 
copies 
families 
companies 


Grade  4A 

Plurals  of  nouns : 
babies 
berries 

pennies  copy 

factories  family 

lilies  company 

Rule  IV. — Nouns  ending  in  y  preceding  by  a  consonant,  change  y  into 
i  and  add  es  to  form  the  plural. 

2.  Meaning  through   use  of  apostrophe,  possessive,  possession,  pos- 
sessive case. 

Rule  V. — The  possessive  case  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  an  apos- 
trophe and  s. 

When  the  noun  ends  in  s,  in  most  cases  an  apostrophe  only  is  added. 

3.  Homonyms : 

quarts  bread  lone 

quartz  bred  loan 

4.  Words  often  confounded : 

cease 
seize 

Grade  4B 


steel 

steal 

salary 

tired 

celerv 

tried 

1. 

2. 


Meaning  through  use  of  suffix. 
Rules : 


cry 

try 

envy 

comply 

study 

glory 

hurry 

carry 


crying 
trying 


envying 

complying 

studying 

glorying 

hurrying 

carrying 

Rule  VI. — When  a  word  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  the  y  is 
changed  to  i  before  any  suffix  except  ing. 

destroy  destroyer 

convey  conveyance 


cried 

trial 

envied 

compliant 

studious 

glorify 

hurried 

carried 


boy 
buy 
essay 


boyish 

buyer 

essayist 
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Rule  VII. — When  a  word  ends 

in  y  preceded  by 

a  vowel  the  y  is  not 

changed. 

3.     Homonyms : 

straight            rays 

bear 

peace 

strait               raise 

bare 

piece 

4.     Words  often  confounded  . 

collar 

patients 

presence 

color 

patience 

presents 

Grade  5A 

Review  syllable. 

1.     Rules. 

• 

wrap                              wrapped 

scrub 

scrubbing 

thin                                thinner 

transfer 

transferred 

slip                                  slipping 

forget 

forgetting 

wit                                   wittier 

begin 

beginner 

beg                                  beggar 

acquit 

acquittal 

Rule  VIII. — Words  of  one  sy 

liable  and  words 

accented  on  the  last 

syllable  that  end  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a 

single  vowel,  double 

the  final  consonant  when  a  suffix  beg 

inning  with  a  vowel  is  added. 

slave                              slavish 

excuse 

excusable 

sense                              sensible 

imagine 

imaginary 

arrive                            arrival 

value 

valuable 

Rule  IX. — When  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel 

is  added  to  a  word 

ending  in  silent  c,  the  e  is  omitted. 

pave                              pavement 

whole 

wholesome 

pale                               paleness 

shape 

shapeless 

peace                           peaceful 

sense 

senseless 

name                             nameless 

mere 

merely 

Rule  X. — Words  ending  in  silent  e  retain  the  e  on  adding  a  suffix  begin- 
ning with  a  consonant. 

2.  Homonyms : 

Homonyms  are  words  that  agree  in  sound  but  differ  in  meaning, 
mussel  our  prey  dear  four 

muscle  hour  pray  deer  fore 

3.  Words  frequently  confounded  : 

carat  interrupt  ballad 

carrot  interpret  ballot 

Grade  5B 

1.  Rule. 

Dot  your  i's  and  cross  your  t's. 
Try  to  make  your  7's  a  better  shape. 

Rule  XI. — Letters  and  figures  add  an  apostrophe  and  s  to  form  the 
plural. 

2.  Review  Rules  VI.  and  VII. 

3.  Homonyms : 


sight 

hair 

beech 

guilt 

sent 

site 

hare 

beach 

gilt 

scent 
cent 
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4.  Words  frequently  confounded : 

with  fibres  pistol  capital 

width  fibrous  pistil  capitol 

5.  Prefixes : 

With  =  from,  against.    Withdraw,  withstand,  withhold. 

Un  =  not.    Unwilling,  uneasy,  unkind,  unfair. 

Un  prefixed  to  verbs  =  to  undo.    Unbind,  untie,  unlock. 

En,  cm  ■=.  in,  into.    Enroll,  embalm,  embower. 

En,  em  =  to  make.    Enable,  empower,  enlarge. 

Out  =  beyond.    Outdo,  outrun,  outlive,  outreach. 

Mis  =  not,  wrong.    Mistake,  mischief,  misdeed,  misconduct. 

Fore  =  before.    Foresee,  forewarn,  foretell,  foremost. 

For  =  not.    Forget,  forbid. 

Re  =  back,  again.    Refold,  reform,  return,  recall,  remove. 

Trans  —   across.     Transport,  trans-Atlantic. 

6.  Stems : 

Porto  =  carry.    Porter,  portable,  deportment,  export,  import,  transport. 

Ago,  actus  =  do,  act.  Agent,  actor,  exact,  enact,  react,  transact,  inac- 
tive. 

Annus  =  year.    Annals,  annual,  annuity,  centennial. 

Capio,  captus  =  take,  hold.    Capable,  captive,  accept,  anticipate. 

Posse  (potens)  =  to  be  able.    Possible,  potent,  potential. 

Pono,  positus  =  to  place.  Pose,  position,  postpone,  impost,  postage, 
interpose,  transpose. 

Sto,  status  =■  stand.  Stable,  stand,  station,  stay,  statue,  solstice,  dis- 
tance. 

Teneo,  tentns  =  to  hold.    Content,  contain,  tenement,  retain,  tenet. 

Terminus  =  limit.    Term,  determine,  exterminate. 

7.  Suffixes : 

En  =  made  of;  to  make.  Wooden,  woollen,  golden;  redden,  sadden, 
brighten,  blacken. 

Ness  =  quality.    Goodness,  happiness,  greatness,  blackness. 

Ling,  cle  =  little.    Darling,  foundling,  particle. 

Less  —  to  be  without.    Useless,  joyless,  careless,  harmless. 

Jsh  =  like,  resembling.    Boyish,  blueish. 

Able,  ible,  ite  —  ability,  power.  Portable,  teachable,  ductile,  docile, 
edible,  dirigible. 

Grade  6A 

1.  Pay  particular  attention  to  irregular  plurals.    For  instance: 

goose  geese  tooth  teeth 

mouse  mice  sheep  sheep 

child  children  ox  oxen 

2.  Review  all  rules,  paying  particular  attention  to  Rule  VIII. 
Some  exceptions: 

Final  consonant  doubled  when  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syllable : 

worshipped  marvelled 

kidnapped  cancelled 
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3.     Review  Rule  IX. 
Exceptions : 

peace  peaceable  courage  courageous 

service  serviceable  advantage  advantageous 

change  changeable  outrage  outrageous 

(a)  Words  ending  in  cc  or  gc  (g  soft)  retain  the  c  before  able  and  ous. 
agree  agreeing  see  seeing 

eye  eyeing  dye  dyeing 

hoe  hoeing  (die)  (dying) 

(b)  Words  ending  in  ce,  ye,  ie,  oe,  retain  the  c  before  ing. 

4.  Review  Rule  X. 
Some  exceptions : 

judge  judgment 

acknowledge  acknowledgment 

argue  argument 

5.  Homonyms : 

sell  cede  cession  base  course 

cell  seed  session  bass  coarse 

6.  Words  frequent  confounded  : 

whither  emigrant  addition 

wither  immigrant  edition 

7.  Prefixes : 

Ad  =  to.    Advert,  adverb. 

Dis,  di  =  apart,  separate.    Divide,  disjoin,  displease. 
Ex,  e  =  out  of,  beyond.     Emit,  eject,  exceed,  exclude. 
Ante  =  before.    Antecedent,  anteroom. 
Anti  =  against.    Antarctic,  antagonist,  antidote. 
Pre  =  before.     Precede,  prevent. 
Pro  =  for,  instead  of.    Pronoun,  protrude. 

Con,  col  =  with,  together.  Conduct,  collect,  convene,  condole,  con- 
course. 

Contra  =  against.    Contradict,  contrary. 
De  —  down,  from.    Descend,  depart,  deduct. 

8.  Stems : 

Cede,  ceed  =  go,  yield.    Cede,  cession,  excess,  cease,  decease. 

Duco  =  lead,  bring.    Duke,  ducat,  produce,  reduce,  conduct,  deduct. 

Dico  =  speak,  say.  Contradict,  predict,  dictionary,  benediction,  predi- 
cate, verdict. 

Traho,  tractus  =  draw.  Tract,  attract,  retract,  contract,  protract,  dis- 
tract, traction,  trace. 

Jacio,  jectus  =  throw,  cast.    Eject,  dejected,  inject,  object,  interjection. 

Venio,  vcntus  —  come.  Advent,  convene,  convent,  prevent,  venture, 
adventure,  invention. 

Facio  =  make,  do.  Fact,  factory,  affect,  benefit,  deficit,  perfect,  office, 
fortification. 

Bene  =  well,  good.    Benediction,  benefactor,  beneficient,  benevoentl. 

Finis  =  the  end.    Fi::e;  final,  finish,  infinite,  define,  confine. 
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Scribo,  scriptus  =  write.  Scribble,  scripture,  conscript,  transcript,  de- 
scribe, subscribe,  postscript. 

Pars,  partis  =  part,  share.  Partake,  particle,  apart,  parcel,  partisan, 
party,  depart,  impart. 

9.     Suffixes : 

Ous  =  consisting  of.    Dangerous,  crustaceous. 

Y  =  having,  abounding  in.     Stony,  wealthy,  woody. 

Ary  =  pertaining  to.     Military,  adversary. 

Ment  =  state  of  being,  or  doing.    Contentment. 

Tude,  ity  =  being.    Gratitude,  ability,  liberty,  civility. 

Age,  ion  =  act  of  doing;  state  or  condition.  Carriage,  passage,  bond- 
age, immersion,  subordination. 

Grade  OB 

1.  Review  rules  and  exceptions. 

2.  Homonyms : 

plain  ascent         knight         ruff  choir  berry 

plane  assent         night  rough  quire  bury 

3.  Words  frequently  confounded  : 

respectful  decease  hoarse  prophet 

respective'  disease  horse  profit 

4.  Prefixes : 

Ob  =  out,  beyond.    Extraordinary. 
Auto  =  self.     Autograph,  autobiography,  automobile. 
In  =  into,  on,  against.    Inject,  incident,  incite. 
In  =  not.    Injustice,  infirm,  inglorious. 

Syn,  sym  =  with,  together.  Syntax,  symphony,  synthesis,  synod,  sym- 
patic 

Para  =  beside,  from.    Paragraph,  parasol. 

Epi  =  upon,  over.    Epidemic,  epilogue,  epistle. 

Sub  =  under.    Subscribe,  submit,  subterranean. 

Dia  =  through.     Dialogue,  diameter,  diagonal. 

Post  =  after.    Postscript,  postpone. 

Inter  =  between.    Interjection,  introduce,  interfere. 

5.  Stems : 

Grapho  =  to  write.  Autograph,  biography,  graphic,  paragraph. 

Gramma  =  a  letter.     Phonogram,  telegram,  grammar,  program. 

Logos  =  a  word,  discourse,  science.  Logic,  apology,  dialogue,  pro- 
logue, catalogue. 

Metron  =  a  measure.     Metric,  diameter,  geometry,  thermometer. 

Pathos  =  feeling.     Sympathy,  pathetic,  apathy. 

Testis  =  a  witness.     Testify,  testament,  contest,  detest,  protest. 

Trudo,  trusis  =  to  thrust.     Protrude,  intrude,  obtrusive. 

Verto,  versus  =  to  turn.  Verse,  anniversary,  convert,  universal, 
reverse,  subvert. 

Versus  =  true.     Veracity,  aver,  verify. 

Video,  visus  =  to  see.     Visible,  visage,  adverse,  supervision,  evident. 
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6.     Suffixes : 

Ward  =  in  the  direction  of.     Homeward,  backward,  forward. 

Ship  =  office,    condition.      Clerkship,    fellowship,    friendship,    lordship. 

Tide  =  time.     Noontide,  eventide. 

Ate  =  to  make.     Abbreviate. 

Ee  =  a  person  in  a  passive  state.    Employee,  patentee,  trustee. 

1st  =  skilled  in.     Botanist,  florist,  chemist. 

Ftd  =  full  of.     Joyful,  hopeful,  fanciful. 

Grade    7 A 


1. 

Review  rules. 

2. 

Review  prefixes, 

steins  ar 

id  suffixes. 

3. 

Homonyms : 

plumb 

wait 

bridle 

altar 

plum 

weight 

bridal 

alter 

clause 

paws 

rein 

claws 

pause 

rain 
reign 

4. 

Words  frequently 

confounded : 

barren 

serial 

council 

deference 

baron 

cereal 

counsel 

difference 

adjourn 
adjoin 

5.     Synonyms : 

Definition :  "A  synonym  is  one  of  a  number  of  words  having  one  or 
more  meanings  in  common,  but  that  differ  either  in  the  range  of  applica- 
tion of  those  meanings,  or  in  having  other  senses  not  held  in  common. 

"Words  of  this  class  may  often  be  used  interchangeably,  but  discrimina- 
tion in  their  choice  is  one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  a  good 
writer." — Standard  Dictionary.     Funk  &  Wagnall. 

"The  groups  of  synonyms  taught  should  enrich  the  vocabulary  and 
lead  to  a  discriminating  use  of  language.  Pupils  should  be  trained  (1)  to 
give  the  meaning  common  to  all  the  words  of  a  group;  (3)  to  give  the 
special  meaning  of  each  word  in  the  group,  and  (3)  to  use  each  word  so 
as  to  show  its  distinctive  meaning." — Syllabus  in  English.  City  of  New 
York. 


courage 

riches 

scatter 

haste 

bravery 

wealth 

disperse 

hurry 

should 

strict 

discover 

warn 

ought 

severe 

invent 

caution 

value 

new 

kind 

part 

worth 

fresh 

sort 

portion 

price 

recent 

species 

share 

strong 

want 

scent 

stout 

lack 

scent 

robust 

need 

odor 
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Grade 

7B 

1. 

Review  rules  an< 

1  exceptions. 

2. 

Review  prefixes, 

stems  and  sufn" 

xes. 

3. 

Homonyms  : 

vein 

principle 

die 

cord 

vain 

principal 

dye 

chord 

groan 

ore 

dough 

made 

grown 

oar 
o'er 

doe 

maid 

4. 

Words  easily  cor 

tfounded : 

accident 

fisher 

oracle 

stationery 

incident 

fissure 

auricle 

stationary 

compliment 

.  effect 

complement 

affect 

5. 

Synonyms : 

awkward 

report 

comply 

conceal 

clumsy 

rumor 

accede 

consent 

hide 
disguise 

refuse 

skin 

take 

tease 

reject 

rind 

receive 

annoy 

decline 

peel 

accept 

vex 

whole 

trade 

work 

quick 

entire 

commerce 

labor 

nimble 

total 

traffic 

toil 

active 

aver 

join 

answer 

assert 

unite 

reply 

affirm 

add 

response 

Grade    8A 

1.  Review  rules  and  exceptions. 

2.  Review  prefixes,  stems  and  suffixes. 

3.  Review  homonyms. 

4.  Homonyms : 


him 

seen 

dew 

forth 

hymn 

scene 

due 

fourth 

stare 

ring 

threw 

all 

stair 

wring 

through 

awl 

5. 

Words  frequently  confounded: 

allusion 

preposition 

breath 

middle 

illusion 

proposition 

breadth 

medal 
meddle 

6. 

Synonyms : 

name 

famous 

leave 

stranger 

appellation 

well  known 

liberty 

foreigner 

title 

notorious 

permission 

alien 

■14 
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wave 

pity 

empty 

effect 

billow 

compassion 

vacant 

result 

breaker 

sympathy 

void 

consequence 

contrast 

transparent 

trouble 

wonder 

compare 

translucent 

disturb 

surprise 

end 

lead 

serious 

force 

finish 

guide 

solemn 

vigor 

terminate 

conduct 

grave 

energy 

divide 

separate 

part 

Grade  8B 

1.  Review  all  rules.    Drill  on  exceptions.    • 

In  the  general  review  of  spelling  pay  particular  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing classes : 

(a)  Words  containing  the  dipthongs  ei  or  ic:  deceit,  deceive,  con- 
ceive, ceiling,  receive,  perceive,  receipt,  conceit,  achieve,  chief,  grief, 
reprieve,  thieve,  believe,  retrieve,  mischief. 

Usually  ei  follows  c,  and  ie  follows  any  other  letter. 
Some  exceptions :    deign,  feign,  seize,  neighbor,  eight,  foreigner,  leisure, 
skein,  weight,  height,  freight,  forfeit. 

(b)  Words  commencing  with  the  prefixes  dis  and  mis.  There  is 
often  the  temptation  to  drop  an  ^  or  to  introduce  an  extra  one :  disappoint, 
dissatisfy,  dishonest,  disarm,  dissuade,  dissension,  disease,  dissect,  misstate, 
mistake,  misspell,  mischievous,  etc. 

(c)  Words  commencing  with  de  or  di:  depend,  digest,  decease, 
diverge,  despair,  divide,  delude,  dilute,  deliver,  etc. 

(d)  Words  ending  in  able  or  ible,  ant  or  ent,  ancc  or  ence:  probable, 
laudable,  flexible,  horrible,  abundant,  confident,  innocent,  negligence, 
vigilance,  impertinence,  decision,  position,  relation,  etc. 

2.  Words  frequently  confounded : 


opposite 

extant 

sculptor 

apposite 

extent 

sculpture 

assistants 

ingenuous 

attendance 

assistance 

ingenious 

attendants 

Synonyms : 

talent 

forbear 

accident 

perform 

ability 

refrain 

chance 

accomplish 

capacity 

abstain 

casualty 

achieve 

declare 

riot 

praise 

imperfection 

proclaim 

uproar 

commendation 

defect 

announce 

tumult 

eulogy 

blemish 

narrative 

adjoining 

pardon 

origin 

description 

adjacent 

forgiveness 

source 

stubborn 

fearful 

esteem 

type 

obstinate 

timid 

value 

symbol 

determined 

timorous 

prize 

emblem 
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History 

By  Sara  Buchenitolz. 

"Education  is  a  preparation  for  life."  Of  late  years  this  definition  \va< 
been  strenuously  contradicted.  But  like  every  other  dictum  that  finds  violent 
opponents  and  partisans  it  has  its  modicum  of  truth.  It  is  true  in  the  sense 
that  many  things  taught  in  schools  cannot  there  be  comprehended  in  their 
fulness.  The  school  should  store  in  the  mind  germs  of  thought  that  may 
reach  their  growth  only  in  adult  years.  Therefore,  in  every  subject  in  the 
course  of  study,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  present  facts  and  events  that 
interest  the  immature  mind  of  the  child.  It  is  essential  that  the  really  im- 
portant elements  be  emphasized  in  such  a  way  that  they  become  permanent 
centers  of  thought  in  succeeding  years. 

Some  causes  of  unsatisfactory  results  in  history : 

1.     Important  facts  are  not  sufficiently  emphasized. 

Some  of  us  remember  being  told :  "Take  home  your  histories  and  learn 
from  the  top  of  page  seventeen  to  the  middle  of  page  twenty-four."  In 
our  efforts  to  escape  from  this  style  of  "teaching,"  which  laid  too  much 
stress  on  memory  we  have  gone  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  We  have 
spent  ourselves  to  rouse  interest.  We  have  written  history  down  to  our 
pupils.  We  have  emphasized  the  aspects  of  the  subject  which  appeal  to 
childish  interests,  and  in  many  cases  we  have  forgotten  that  it  takes  an 
adult  mind  to  appreciate  history  at  its  full  value. 

A  youth  will  not  be  tempted  to  take  an  interest  in  King  Alfred  when 
all  he  remembers  about  him  is  the  fact  that  he  once  burned  some  cakes. 
Probably  the  cake  story  interested  the  7  A  boy  more  than  did  the  fact  that 
Alfred  founded  the  English  navy.  But  when  school  days  are  over  the  for- 
mer piece  of  information  will  take  its  place  with  other  quaint,  popular 
legends,  whereas  the  latter  may  become  the  starting  point  of  a  genuine 
interest  in  naval  expansion. 

Of  course,  no  teacher  considers  her  duty  done  when  she  has  told  the 
cake  story.  She  presents  Alfred's  important  acts  also ;  but  very  often  the 
salient  points  are  not  given  sufficient  emphasis,  and  the  facts  that  sink 
into  memory  are  those  that  appeal  to  childish  instincts  and  not  those  that 
are  of  most  value.  All  the  "story"  part  of  history  must  be  used.  Pictures, 
dramatizations,  recitations  bearing  on  the  subject  studied  should  be  em- 
ployed to  rouse  interest;  but  these  things  must  be  recognized  as  merely  a 
stage  setting.  They  must  not  be  suffered  to  usurp  the  place  of  essential 
facts. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  failure  to  grasp  essentials  that  our  pupils  who 
have  studied  United  States  history  for  two  years  (5A-6B)  arrive  in  8 A 
with  minds  perfectly  empty  of  the  history  of  their  country.  Their  year  of 
English  history  (7A-7B)  has  driven  the  American  history  out.  Patient  prob- 
ing brings  to  light  the  fact  that  Washington  never  told  a  lie ;  there  are  few 
children  who  are  not  correctly  informed  as  to  the  number  and  texture  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant's  legs,  but  as  a  foundation  for  a  thorough  review  in  the 
eighth  year  these  facts  are  insufficient.  An  attempt  to  review  English  his- 
tory results  in  the  production  of  gems  like  the  following:  Arthur  had  a 
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round  table ;  John  was  very  rude ;  "Richard  was  in  prison  so  a  man  played  a 
banjo  so  they  let  him  out";  Henry  VIII  had  six  wives;  Elizabeth  had  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  dresses;  Charles  (uncertainty  as  to  his  number,  I  or 
II)  had  his  head  cut  off.  After  the  Commonwealth  interest  wanes;  Eng- 
lish monarchs  cease  to  be  spectacular  and  they  go  to  join  our  sober-hued 
presidents  in  oblivion. 

Children  must  be  trained  to  look  for  the  important,  and  to  store  that  in 
memory. 

2.  Too  much  material  is  frequently  presented.  The  aim  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  years  should  be  to  provide  a  suitable  framework  for  succeeding 
history  study,  not  to  fill  in  all  the  interstices  and  finish  up  the  whole  edifice. 
Why  should  6B  children  be  wearied  in  an  effort  to  understand  the  financial 
crisis  of  1837?  Many  a  university  professor  of  history,  closes  his  course 
with  the  unhappy  conviction  that  50  per  cent  of  his  students  are  still  hazy 
as  to  why  there  was  a  panic. 

The  Syllabus  in  History  (City  of  New  York)  assigns  a  certain  num- 
ber of  dates  to  be  memorized  in  each  grade.  There  are  about  seventy-five 
in  all,  quite  a  large  enough  number  for  the  average  child  to  remember. 
Why  should  anyone  add  to  his  burden  by  requiring  additional  dates  ?  Those 
assigned  are  the  landmarks  of  English  and  American  history.  Are  not 
they  sufficient? 

3.  The  lecture  method.  History  is  so  largely  a  content  study  that 
there  is  a  great  temptation  to  the  teacher  to  give  her  lessons  in  the  form 
of  lectures.  This  method  denies  to  the  child  that  participation  in  the  les- 
son that  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  holding  interest.  As  soon  as  his- 
tory becomes  a  monologue  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  volatile  mind  of 
the  child  busies  itself  with  other  things,  and  the  value  of  the  lesson  is  lost. 

Some  Suggestions. 

1.  Before  teaching  man  or  period,  decide  upon  the  salient  facts,  i.  e., 
those  that  bear  directly  upon  subsequent  events,  or  those  that  are  the  effects 
of  previous  causes.  These  are  the  things  that  must  stand  out  clearly  against 
a  background  of  the  stories  and  details  that  are  more  interesting  to  children. 

2.  Train  pupils  to  be  definite.  In  5A,  for  instance,  children  may  be 
taught  to  look  for  three  facts  about  every  man  they  study :  his  nationality, 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  one  important  thing  he  did.  Thus  in  answer 
to  "Tell  what  you  know  of  Cabot,"  the  pupil  should  not  reply,  "He  saw  a 
bear  catching  a  fish" ;  but,  "Cabot  was  an  Englishman.  He  discovered  the 
mainland  of  North  America  in  1497." 

3.  Ask  definite  questions.  "What  kind  of  a  man  was  John?"  is  an- 
swered when  the  child  says,  "An  Englishman."  That  is  not  the  answer  the 
teacher  expects,  but  the  child  has  no  clue  in  the  question  to  guide  her  to  the 
answer. 

4.  When  possible,  use  charts  showing  pictures  of  the  men  and  coun- 
tries concerned,  maps,  short  poems,  etc. 

5.  Appeal  constantly  to  the  ethical  sense.  Through  questions,  lead 
children  to  decide  as  to  the  Tightness  of  actions.  Bring  out  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  men  studied,  so  that  the  children  will  learn  to  admire  moral  as  well 
as  material  greatness. 
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6.  Allow  the  children  to  dramatize  their  history,  spontaneously.  Call 
upon  certain  children  to  act  without  preparation  an  episode  that  has  been 
studied.  Call  upon  one  to  personate  a  character  in  history  while  the  others 
prepare  themselves  to  name  the  character,  giving  reasons  for  their  con- 
clusion. 

7.  Encourage  outside  reading  by  recommending  certain  books  that 
deal  with  specified  men  or  periods,  and  by  permitting  the  class  bookworms 
to  give  short  resumes  of  what  they  have  read. 

8.  Use  a  bulletin  board  to  keep  alive  interest  in  current  history. 

9.  Emphasize  the  salient  facts  brought  out  in  each  lesson  by  asking 
short,  definite  questions  about  them.  Have  these  questions  answered  in 
writing. 

Following  are  suggestions  as  to  the  facts  that  should  be  memorized  in 
the  grades. 

Grade   5A 

Christopher  Columbus.  In  1492  Columbus  sailed  from  Spain.  He 
reached  America,  but  thought  it  was  India.    He  discovered  the  West  Indies, 

Amerigo  Vespucci.  Vespucci  was  employed  by  Spain.  He  explored 
the  coast  of  South  America,  particularly  Brazil.  The  name  America  was 
first  applied  to  Brazil,  later  to  the  whole  of  the  New  World.  It  was  called 
America  because  Amerigo  helped  to  make  the  first  map  of  it. 

De  Leon  discovered  Florida  and  claimed  it  for  Spain. 

De  Soto,  a  Spaniard,  discovered  the  Mississippi  River. 

Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  1513.  He  took  possession  of  it 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

Cortex,  a  Spaniard,  conquered  Mexico. 

Pizarro  conquered  Peru  for  Spain. 

Magellan,  a  Spaniard,  entered  and  named  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  1520. 
He  sailed  up  the  western  coast  of  South  America  and  then  across  the  Pacific. 
His  men  got  back  to  Spain  in  1523.  This  was  the  first  voyage  around  the 
world.     It  proved  that  the  earth  is  round. 

John  Cabot  discovered  the  mainland  of  North  America  in  1497.  He 
claimed  it  for  England. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  was  the  first  Englishman  to  circumnavigate  the  globe. 

Sir  Walter  Rclcigh,  an  Englishman,  made  two  attempts  to  form  colonies 
in  the  New  World.     Both  attempts  were  unsuccessful. 

Henry  Hudson  discovered  the  Hudson  River  in  1609.  He  claimed  the 
Hudson  River  basin  for  the  Dutch. 

Jacques  Cartier,  in  1534,  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  claimed 
it  for  France. 

Champlain  was  a  Frenchman  who  founded  Quebec,  lie  discovered 
Lakes  Champlain,  Huron,  and  Ontario. 

The  Indians. 

The  inhabitants  of  North  America  were  called  Indians.  They  traveled 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  game.  They  hunted  and  fished,  raised  to- 
bacco, some  vegetables,  and  maize.     When  engaged  in  hunting  or  war  they 
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used  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  spear,  and  the  tomahawk.  The  Indians  lived 
in  huts  or  wigwams  made  from  the  skins  of  animals  and  the  bark  of  trees. 

The  Mound  Builders  were  Indians  who  lived  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
They  built  mounds,  and  these  were  probably  used  as  fortifications. 

The  Aztecs  were  civilized  Indians.  They  lived  in  Mexico.  They  were 
conquered  by  Cortez. 

Grade    5B 

Virginia. 

A  settlement  was  made  by  the  English  at  Jamestown  in  1607.  The  set- 
tlers were  in  search  of  gold  and  adventure.  They  would  not  work  at  first, 
but  John  Smith  forced  them  to.  The  colonists  raised  tobacco  and  sent  thou- 
sands of  pounds  to  England.  Negro  slaves  were  introduced  into  Jamestown 
in  1619. 

The  first  legislative  body  met  at  Jamestown  in  1619.  It  was  called  the 
House  of  Burgesses. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Pilgrims  settled  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1620.  They  came  to  the 
New  World  from  England  because  they  wished  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
way.  William  Bradford  was  chosen  to  be  their  governor.  Miles  Standish 
was  their  military  leader. 

In  1630  the  Puritans  settled  at  Boston.  They,  too,  left  England  because 
they  wished  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way.  John  Winthrop  was  their 
first  governor. 

Rhode  Island. 

Rhode  Island  was  settled  at  Providence  by  Roger  Williams  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Roger  Williams  believed  the  white  people  should  pay  the  Indians 
for  the  land.  He  also  believed  every  man  should  be  allowed  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. He  was  expelled  from  Massachusetts.  It  was  after  his  expulsion 
that  he  settled  Rhode  Island. 

New  York. 

The  Dutch  settled  at  New  Amsterdam  in  1620.  The  Dutch  came  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians.  Peter  Minuit  was  the  first  Dutch  gov- 
ernor. Peter  Stuyvesant  was  the  last  Dutch  governor.  In  1664,  while 
Stuyvesant  was  governor,  the  English  conquered  New  Amsterdam  and 
named  it  New  York. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  1682  Philadelphia  was  founded  by  the  Quakers.  They  left  England 
because  they  were  persecuted  on  account  of  their  religion.  William  Penn 
gave  them  the  land. 

Maryland. 

The  Catholics  settled  in  Maryland.  Their  leader  was  Lord  Baltimore. 
They  had  been  badly  treated  in  England.  They  granted  religious  toleration 
to  all. 

Iroquois  Indians. 

They  lived  chiefly  in  New  York,  and  were  also  known  as  the  Five  Na- 
tions.    The  Iroquois  were  enemies  to  the  French. 
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Algonquins. 
They  held  the  land  from  Tennessee  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  River.     They  were  friendly  to  the  French  people. 

King  Philip's  War. 
The  New  England  Indians  led  by  King  Philip  fought  the  white  settlers 
in  New  England.     They  thought  the  white  people  would  take  all  their  land. 
King  Philip  was  killed  and  most  of  the  Indians  were  sold  as  slaves. 

French  Explorations. 

(Review. — Cartier  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  1534.) 

Champlain,  in  1608,  founded  the  city  of  Quebec.  He  discovered  Lakes 
Champlain,  Huron  and  Ontario. 

In  1673  Marquette  explored  the  Mississippi  River  as  far  south  as  the 
Arkansas  River. 

In  1682  La  Salle  explored  the  Mississippi  River  from  the  Illinois  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  named  the  Mississippi  Valley  Louisiana,  in  honor  of 
King  Louis  of  France. 

France  claimed  all  the  land  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Franklin's  Plan  of  Union. 
In  1754  Benjamin  Franklin  proposed  a  union  of  the  colonies.     Accord- 
ing to  his  plan,  there  was  to  be  a  Grand  Council,  made  up  of  representatives 
from  each  colony.     This  plan,  sometimes  called  the  Albany  plan,  was  not 
adopted. 

French  and  Indian  Wars. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  wars  between  the  English  and  the  French  for 
the  possession  of  North  America.  The  French  were  helped  by  the  Indians. 
The  French  had  built  forts  along  the  Ohio  River.  George  Washington  was 
sent  with  a  message  to  the  French  commander,  telling  him  to  remove  the 
forts.     The  French  refused.     Then  the  war  began. 

In  1754  General  Braddock,  an  English  commander,  attacked  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  situated  where  the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela  Rivers  unite  to 
form  the  Ohio.     He  was  badly  defeated. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  with  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois,  captured  Fort  Nia- 
gara.    It  was  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario. 

In  1759  the  English  under  Gen.  Wolfe  defeated  the  French  under  Gen. 
Montcalm  at  Quebec.  This  put  an  end  to  the  war,  as  by  this  time  all  the 
other  French  forts  had  been  captured  by  the  English. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris  in  1763.  France  was  driven  out 
of  America.  England  received  Canada  and  all  the  land  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  except  New  Orleans.  Spain  had  the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  New  Orleans. 

After  the  war  England  expected  the  colonies  to  help  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  war.  The  colonists  were  taxed.  Thy  said  they  would  pay  the  taxes 
if  they  had  a  voice  in  the  government.    This  England  refused  to  give  them.* 


*To  be  continued  in  March,  1912,  Monographs. 
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The  Function  of  Memory  In  Geographical 

Study 

By  Harmon  B.  Niver, 
Author  of  "Geography  by  Grades." 

The  science  of  geography  as  it  exists  today  is  the  result  of  the  slow 
accumulation  of  facts  through  many  centuries  of  investigation  and  study. 
The  scientific  arrangement  and  explanation  of  these  facts  has  been  accom- 
plished only  in  recent  times.  Geography  is  peculiar  in  that  it  calls  to  its  aid 
the  assistance  of  a  multitude  of  relative  sciences  on  which  it  is  largely 
dependent.  The  present  condition  of  the  earth's  surface  can  be  understood 
only  by  appealing  to  the  laws  of  geology ;  the  proof  of  the  form  and  motions 
of  the  earth  and  their  measurements  is  furnished  by  astronomy ;  botany, 
zoology,  physics  and  chemistry  must  be  consulted  in  the  study  of  plant  and 
animal  life;  history,  ethnology  and  anthropology  help  us  to  understand  the 
progress  of  mankind  and  the  relations  of  man  and  nature.  The  fact  that 
geography  is  thus  related  to  so  many  departments  of  human  knowledge  is 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  memory.  No  facts  are  brought  into  our 
consciousness  through  as  many  avenues  as  those  of  geography,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  opportunities  are  therefore  presented  to  the  teacher  for  linking 
geographical  facts  with  the  pupil's  previous  experiences,  and  thus  securing 
their  lasting  retention. 

Geography  had  its  origin  in  the  traveler's  tale.  The  first  geographer 
was  the  man  who  climbed  the  hills  bordering  his  native  valley  and  looked 
beyond.  Hardy  adventurers  made  their  way  by  sea  or  land  into  distant 
countries,  and  returning  told  the  tales  of  their  travels  to  interested  listeners. 
They  appealed  solely  to  the  imagination  of  their  hearers.  Earliest  and 
greatest  among  these  ancient  narrators  was  Homer,  whose  poems  reveal 
the  notions  of  the  early  Greeks  in  regard  to  the  form  and  extent  of  the  earth. 
The  Greeks  were  pioneers  in  geographical  study.  Their  explorations  ex- 
tended from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  British  Isles,  and  from  the  deserts 
of  Africa  to  Northern  Europe.  They  were  the  first  to  arrive  at  correct 
notions  as  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  earth.  Their  descriptive  writings 
are  still  of  great  value,  while  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  the  greatest  of  the 
Greek  geographers,  laid  down  the  principles  of  map-making,  which  are  still 
followed.  The  modern  period  of  geographical  study  began  with  the  great 
voyages  of  discovery  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  voyage  of  Columbus  and 
the  discovery  of  a  sea  route  to  the  Indies  awoke  the  people  of  Europe  to  the 
vast  possibilities  of  trade  with  the  new  found  lands.  The  peoples,  products, 
and  industries  of  the  new  countries  became  the  subjects  of  careful  observa- 
tion and  study.  Plants  and  animals  commercially  profitable  were  carried 
from  country  to  country,  and  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  most  favor- 
able to  their  propagation  were  sought  out.  Commerce  became  the  founda- 
tion and  chief  inspiration  to  geographical  research. 

Geography  took  its  place  as  a  member  of  the  school  curriculum  only 
within  the  memory  of  our  grandfathers.  Early  methods  of  instruction 
required  the  memorization  of  narrative  and  descriptive  passages  and  the 
location  of  the  chief  natural  features  of  the  earth — cities,  countries  and  their 
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boundaries.  Little  attention  was  given  to  soil,  climates,  situation,  national 
civilization,  and  customs,  because  little  was  known  of  these  important  funda- 
mental matters.  Tbe  science  of  geography  today  is  regarded  as  resting  upon 
a  basis  which  is  partly  physical  and  partly  social.  Given  certain  conditions 
of  soil,  climate,  situation  and  other  natural  resources,  tbe  resulting  geo- 
graphical phenomena  will  depend  upon  the  energy,  activities,  numbers  and 
general  social  condition  of  the  nation  in  possession.  It  does  not  follow, 
therefore,  that  a  nation  having  the  greatest  mineral  wealth  will  be  tbe 
greatest  producer  of  minerals  or  that  a  country  naturally  fitted  for  growing- 
grain,  cotton  or  fruit,  will  produce  these  articles.  Favoring  physical  con- 
ditions may  be  neutralized  by  ignorance,  religious  prejudice  or  bad  govern- 
ment. Supply  and  price  of  labor,  facilities  for  transportation,  convenience  of 
markets,  and  tariff  laws,  are  some  of  the  elements  which  influence  production 
and  trade.  Geography  in  its  higher  developments  is  the  resultant  of  a  vast 
number  of  component  forces.  It  impinges  at  every  step  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  grades  upon  a  vast  number  of  related  subjects  and  its  proper  co- 
ordination with  each  of  these  and  the  adjustment  of  subject  matter  to  the 
pupil's  experience  and  knowledge,  are  the  chief  conditions  of  successful 
teaching.  The  extensive  nature  of  geography,  while  it  renders  necessary 
many  excursions  from  the  main  theme,  is  an  advantage  in  that  it  appeals 
more  frequently  to  the  experience  of  the  pupil  and  to  the  common  tilings  of 
everyday  life.  Thus,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  knife,  a  shoe,  atmos- 
pheric phenomena,  or  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies — each  of  these  con- 
jures up  a  host  of  related  concepts.  An  excavation,  a  stream  of  water  or 
specimens  of  plants,  animals  or  minerals  may  suggest  many  a  tale  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  of  its  natural  products.  The  best  teaching  is  that  which 
discerns  on  every  hand  all  the  forms  of  life  and  in  human  activities,  as  well 
as  inanimate  objects,  some  relation  to  the  lives  of  the  pupils. 

Such  a  presentation  of  the  facts  of  geography  is  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  memory.  Memory  implies  the  retention  of  facts  in  the 
mind  and  the  ability  to  recall  them  at  will,  either  directly  or  through  asso- 
ciated ideas.  Physiologically  we  may  assume  that  a  fact  retained  in  the  mind 
exists  there  in  the  form  of  a  modified  brain  area  or  locus;  that  certain  groups 
of  these  areas  are  inter-communicating  as  a  result  of  the  relations  existing 
among  the  facts  themselves  and  of  the  particular  manner  in  which  they  were 
impressed  upon  the  mind.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  "one  thing  suggests 
another."  It  is  also  true  that  one  thing  may  suggest  many  things  or  that 
many  things  may  suggest  one  particular  thing.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  to 
remember  easily,  it  is  necessary  to  have  our  ideas  related  through  as  many 
associations  as  possible  and  that  these  associations  be  frequently  and  con- 
sciously made.  As  the  mind  tends  to  recall  ideas  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  were  originally  impressed,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  original  im- 
pressions be  correctly  and  logically  made.  When  the  pupil  concludes  that 
ostriches  come  from  Austria  or  that  buffaloes  come  from  Buffalo,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  first  impressions  concerning  these  animals  were  not  correctly 
made.  The  fact  that  the  eggs  of  the  ostrich  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  that  this  bird  inhabits  plains  destitute  of  forests  in  order  that  it  may 
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better  guard  against  its  enemies  might  serve  to  connect  it  with  its  proper 
habitat. 

The  modern  tendency  in  the  teaching  of  geography  to  emphasize  the 
natural  features  of  the  earth,  such  as  location,  soil,  climate,  elevation,  sur- 
face, coast  line,  and  natural  wealth  as  the  sole  explanation  of  industries, 
trade,  location  of  cities,  and  the  general  status  of  nations,  has  resulted  in  the 
neglect  of  acquiring  the  necessary  and  exact  information  which  formerly 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  pupil's  time.      While  it  is  commendable 
always  to  seek  a  reason  for  teaching  any  given  fact  and  to  link  it  as  strongly 
as  possible  with  other  associated  ideas,  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  geog- 
raphy as  well  as  in  other  subjects  there  are  certain  things  that  must  be 
learned  outright.     Among  such  are  the  location  and  direction  of  important 
mountain  ranges  and  rivers,  the  location  and  boundaries  of  leading  countries, 
the  location  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  and  exact  definitions  of  the  land 
and  water  forms  and  of  the  leading  terms  used  in  mathematical  and  physical 
geography.     The  pupil  who  has  committed  to  memory  a  number  of  exact 
definitions  is  in  a  position  to  frame  original  definitions  and  to  criticize  defec- 
tive ones.    Some  work  of  this  kind  may  be  done  in  the  lower  grades.     In  the 
higher  grades  it  forms  an  excellent  training  for  the  reasoning  powers.     The 
teaching  of  these  necessary  and  fundamental  things,  however,  should  as  far 
as  possible  or  based  upon  actual  observation.     This  may  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  moulding  table  and  by  actual  work  in  the  field.     Where  such 
means  are  not  available,  maps  and  pictures  must  be  used. 

The  boundaries  of  countries  are  either  natural  barriers  to  communica- 
tion or  are  the  result  of  certain  historical  or  political  events.  A  little  drill 
along  these  lines  will  soon  provoke  the  pupil  to  inquire  why  certain  boun- 
daries exist  and  to  seek  for  an  answer  to  the  question.  When  it  has  been 
learned  that  the  capital  of  a  country  is  the  place  where  the  representatives  of 
the  people  meet  to  make  the  laws,  and  the  place  from  which  the  entire 
country  is  governed,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  capital  must  be  centrally 
located  or  easily  reached  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  exceptions  to 
this  rule  may  usually  be  explained  by  historical  events  or  by  the  shifting  of 
centers  of  population  or  trade.  The  location  of  seaports  and  populous  cities 
finds  usually  an  easy  explanation  in  harbor  accommodations,  convenience  of 
transportation,  the  presence  of  natural  wealth  or  facilities  for  handling  the 
trade  with  productive  interior  regions. 

Aside  from  memorizing  these  fundamental  things  as  matters  of  general 
intelligence,  they  form  the  premises  for  numerous  logical  conclusions.  Know- 
ing, for  example,  the  location,  direction,  and  general  elevation  of  a  certain 
range  of  mountains,  we  may  reason  out  the  direction  and  extent  of  slopes, 
the  length  and  nature  of  the  rivers  draining  them,  and  also  the  climate  and 
products.  In  like  manner  rivers,  lakes,  and  extensive  deserts  may  be  made 
to  account  for  a  great  variety  of  geographical  phenomena.  The  etymology 
of  names  is  often  of  great  value  in  fixing  in  memory  location  and  other 
characteristics.  They  are  of  especial  importance  in  linking  history  and 
geography.  The  Spanish  names  of  the  Southwest,  the  French  names  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and  the  English  names  of  the  Atlantic  coast  suggest  the 
settlements  made  by  these  respective  nations.     Indian  names,  found  every- 
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where,  suggest  the  universal  domination  of  the  aborigines.  In  other  con- 
tinents and  countries  than  ours  a  multitude  of  names  will  he  met  with  equally 
significant  from  a  geographical  point  of  view.  An  etymological  dictionary 
is  an  indispensable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  geography. 

The  amount  of  geographical  knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  the  sheer 
effort  of  the  memory  is  therefore  exceedingly  small,  being  almost  restricted 
to  definitions  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  the  mind  in  the  form  of  exact 
language,  and  the  location  of  certain  natural  divisions  of  the  earth  and  places 
which  it  would  be  "a  disgrace  and  a  misfortune"  not  to  know.  The  mini- 
mum of  requirement  along  this  line  is  the  maximum  of  excellence.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  geographical  knowledge  which  must  and 
will  be  acquired  by  the  pupil,  but  by  a  different  method.  It  may  be  well 
to  specify  some  things  which  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  memorize  out- 
right. First  comes  statistical  data,  such  as  the  lengths  of  rivers,  heights  of 
mountains,  areas  and  populations  of  countries  and  cities,  and  statistics  of 
production.  In  such  cases  a  comparative  or  approximate  knowledge  is 
sufficient.  If  exact  information  is  needed  the  tables  may  be  consulted.  The 
pupil  should  know,  for  example,  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  about  twice 
as  high  as  the  Appalachians,  that  the  Andes  system  is  still  higher,  and  that 
the  Himalayas  are  the  highest  of  all  mountains.  Other  important  systems 
should  be  placed  in  their  relative  places.  The  pupil  should  also  know  the 
chief  countries  of  the  world — agricultural,  mineral,  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial, and  be  able  to  classify  them  approximately  according  to  rank.  In 
doing  work  of  this  kind,  statistical  tables  should  be  frequently  used  and  the 
amount  and  value  of  a  few  leading  products  learned.  A  pupil  who  has  com- 
pleted the  study  of  the  United  States  and  cannot  give  a  fairly  correct  notion 
of  the  amount  and  value  of  the  cotton,  corn  or  wheat  crops,  or  of  the  great 
manufactures  of  the  country  and  of  its  commerce  cannot  be  regarded  as 
highly  proficient.  He  should  not  only  have  correct  ideas  as  to  such  large 
matters,  but  should  be  able  to  tell  just  how  and  where  to  obtain  exact  and 
current  information  concerning  them.  He  should  be  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  the  newspaper  annuals,  the  large  atlas,  the  gazetteer,  dictionaries,  encyclo- 
pedias and  official  publications. 

Another  kind  of  information  which  should  not  be  committed  to  memory 
is  the  name  and  location  of  unimportant  places.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is — 
"Teach  no  place  without  a  sufficient  reason."  The  old-fashioned  exercise 
still  found  in  some  books,  "to  describe"  a  certain  city  by  telling  the  "location" 
in  a  state  or  country  or  by  giving  its  direction  from  some  other  city,  is  en- 
tirely vicious.  Such  information  if  memorized  is  speedily  forgotten.  Every 
city  of  considerable  size  has  its  own  raison  d'etre,  and  if  the  scope  of  the 
work  in  any  given  grade  does  not  develop  the  conditions  which  gave  the  city 
its  existence,  its  consideration  would  be  better  left  for  some  later  grade 
which  does.  Madrid  owes  its  location  to  the  whim  of  a  monarch,  but  few 
cities  are  so  arbitrarily  placed.  The  country  village  is  built  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  highways,  because  this  is  the  point  most  easily  accessible  to  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood.  The  meeting  of  lines  of  communication  will  be 
found  to  explain  the  location  of  most  larger  places.    But  there  are  also  other 
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important  reasons  which  should  be  industriously  sought  out.  Such  research 
will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  geographical  study. 

Matters  of  current  interest  should  he  made  to  contribute  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  geography  class  and  to  fix  in  memory  the  location  of  im- 
portant places.  The  Italo-Turkish  war  lias  brought  into  prominence  certain 
cities  in  the  Levant.  The  Chinese  rebellion  has  called  our  attention  to  the 
cities  of  Hankow,  Singan,  Peking  and  other  populous  centers.  The  dis- 
mantling of  Port  Arthur  by  the  Japanese  is  an  event  requiring  explanation 
when  we  recall  the  desperate  struggle  for  its  possession  a  few  years  ago. 
The  pending  readjustment  of  boundaries  in  the  Sudan  and  in  general  the 
whole  matter  of  partitioning  Africa  are  questions  which  are  now  of  pro- 
found interest  to  the  world.  A  vast  number  of  events  of  lesser  importance 
may  be  constantly  noted  in  the  current  newspapers  and  periodicals,  which 
should  be  utilized  in  the  geography  class  to  enhance  the  interest  and  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  live  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

We  may  sum  up  this  matter  of  memory  requirements  by  saying  that 
only  those  things  should  be  memorized  which  are  everlastingly  true  and 
only  a  minimum  of  these.  Set  forms  of  words  should  never  be  insisted 
on,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  definitions.  The  descriptive  matter  found 
in  text  books  as  well  as  the  several  matters  mentioned  above  should  be 
excluded  from  the  memory  requirements.  Such  mere  memoriter  work  is 
bad,  because  it  is  soon  forgotten  and  leaves  no  trace  behind.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  with  things  which  have  been  acquired  as  the  result  of  logical  inves- 
tigation and  thoroughly  assimilated  with  other  related  facts.  Even  if 
such  things  are  forgotten,  the  discipline  and  habits  acquired  by  the  pro- 
cess are  of  greater  value  than  the  facts  themselves,  and  can  never  be  lost. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  following  the  New  York  City 
Course  of  Study,  the  topics  of  this  Course  have  been  grouped  by  months 
and  some  suggestions  as  to  memory  work  and  methods  have  been  added. 

Grade    4A 

First  Month.  City  homes — location,  construction,  surroundings. 
Streets — parts  of,  construction  and  reasons  for.  Uses.  Business  and 
residential  streets  and  characteristics  of  each  kind.  City  life  and  occu- 
pations. Brief  reference  to  other  characteristics  of  cities.  Contrast  with 
the  above,  country  life — roads,  homes,  occupations,  and  means  of  travel. 
Show  the  dependence  of  the  city  upon  the  country.  The  making  and 
reading  of  maps.  Differences  between  maps  and  pictures.  Develop 
plan  of  school  desk,  school  room,  and  the  school  block.  Develop  direc- 
tion and  mark  points  of  the  compass  on  plans.  Introduce  scale  and  vary 
the  scale  in  different  plans.  Teach  use  of  scale  in  measuring  distances. 
Direction  on  maps.  Different  kinds  of  maps.  Reading  and  uses  of 
maps. 

Observational  Work.  Report  on  visits  to  different  parts  of  the  City, 
such  as  parks,  public  institutions,  business  streets,  shops,  stores,  fac- 
tories, and  waterfront.  Report  on  a  visit  to  the  country  describing  farm- 
ing, gardening,  fruit  growing,  and  caring  for  farm  animals. 
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Memory  Work.  Write  from  memory  the  chief  distinctions  be- 
tween city  and  country. 

Second  Month.  Forms  of  land  and  water.  Develop  these  from 
"bird's-eye  view"  map  of  New  York  City  and  the  surrounding  territory. 
Relief  features — hills,  valleys  and  plains.  Inland  forms  of  water — lakes, 
creeks,  and  rivers.  Coast  forms — ocean,  .bay,  strait,  island,  cape,  and 
isthmus.  Teach  slope  and  drainage  from  common  experiences  and  exam- 
ples. Trace  the  fate  of  the  rain.  Show  effects  of  running-  water  in  for- 
mation of  hills,  valleys,  and  plains.  Watersheds,  ridges,  and  divides. 
Converging  valleys  and  river  streams.  Springs  and  lakes.  Trace  the 
course  of  a  stream.  Tributaries,  rapids,  falls  and  uses.  Study  character, 
formation,  transfer,  and  deposit  of  soil.  Brief  treatment  of  alluvial 
plains  and  river  deltas.  The  ocean  as  the  storehouse  of  the  waters. 
Evaporation  and  condensation.  The  cause  of  rain.  The  circulation  of 
the  waters.  The  forms  of  water  explained.  Atmospheric  phenomena. 
Weather  and  climate.  Effects  on  plant  and  animal  life.  Globe  study. 
Shape  of  the  earth  with  simple  proofs.  Trace  a  voyage  around  the 
globe.  Brief  reference  to  the  motions  of  the  earth.  Divisions  of  land 
and  water  studied  from  maps  and  globe.  Continents,  grand  divisions, 
chief  mountain  ranges,  islands,  oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  and  bays. 

Observational  Work.  Land  and  water  excursion  in  and  around 
Xew  York  City.  Visits  to  unimproved  parks  and  observation  of  the  land 
and  water  forms.  Observation  of  rain,  running  water,  and  effects.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soil  and  layer  formation  as  seen  in  excavations. 
Weather  changes  noted  and  recorded. 

Memory  Work.  Definitions  of  the  chief  land  and  water  forms. 
Names  and  locations  of  the  continents,  grand  divisions,  mountain  sys- 
tems, rivers,  islands,  oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  and  bays. 

Third  Month.  Study  political  map  of  New  York.  Division  into 
boroughs.  Name,  location,  and  boundaries  of  boroughs.  Call  attention 
to  direction  and  scale  of  miles  on  the  map.  Direction  of  each  borough 
from  the  home  borough.  Determine  by  scale  of  miles  the  approximate 
dimensions  of  each  borough.  Note  the  states  and  counties  bordering 
upon  New  York  and  their  direction  from  the  city.  Teach  surface.  De- 
velop idea  that  all  land  surfaces  have  slope.  Direction  of  slopes  deter- 
mined by  the  flow  of  water.  Necessity  for  drainage.  Note  the  slope  of 
streets  and  the  irregular  surface  and  the  country  everywhere.  Surface 
of  Manhattan  borough.  Draw  imaginary  picture  of  the  island  before  the 
building  of  the  city,  with  its  forests,  hills,  lakes,  and  streams.  Swamps 
and  lowlands  along  the  water  front.  How  the  surface  has  been  changed 
in  the  laying  out  of  streets  and  the  erection  of  buildings.  Lakes  and 
swamps  filled,  streams  turned  into  underground  courses,  and  water  fronl 
extended  and  straightened.  Direction  and  extent  of  the  central  highland 
ridge  of  Manhattan.  Valleys  intersecting  it.  Plateaus  and  slopes. 
Something  about  the  underlying  rocks  of  Manhattan.  Where  seen  at 
the  surface.  Underlying  sand  at  the  southern  end.  Foundations  of  high 
buildings.     Surface  of  the  Bronx.     Central  ridge.     Rolling  surface  of  the 
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eastern  part.  Central  highland  ridge  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  Rolling 
surface,  sandy  hills,  and  plains.  Boulders.  Brief  reference  to  glaciers. 
The  "Rocking  Stone"  of  Bronx  Park.  Surface  and  rocks  of  Richmond 
borough.  Height  of  hills.  Note  the  rocks  found — granite,  serpentine, 
trap  rock,  iron  ores,  and  clays.  The  harbor  and  the  water  front.  Upper 
and  Lower  bays.  Bordering  rivers  and  straits.  Approaches  to  the  har- 
bor. Use  of  lights  and  buoys.  Different  kinds  of  vessels  seen  in  the 
harbor.  Docks,  piers,  basins,  and  their  uses.  Leading  avenues  and 
streets  of  each  borough,  and  especially  of  the  home  borough.  Systems 
of  naming  streets.  Transportation.  Leading  surface  and  subway  lines, 
bridges,  ferries,  and  tunnels.  Railways  entering  New  York.  Effect  of 
good  local  transportation  on  the  growth  of  city.  What  the  railroads 
bring  to  the  city  and  what  they  take  away. 

Observational  Work.  Note  character  of  surface  in  streets  and 
parks.  Excursions  to  various  parts  of  the  home  borough  and  to  other 
boroughs.  Make  collections  of  rocks  and  minerals  characteristic  of  home 
borough.  Notice  the  names  of  streets  and  car  lines.  Visit  railway  ter- 
minals and  note  the  immense  volume  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic. 

Memory  Work.  Names  and  relative  size  and  population  of  the  five 
boroughs.  Names  and  location  of  a  few  leading  streets  and  transporta- 
tion lines  running  through  them.  Names  and  location  of  the  chief  fer- 
ries and  bridges  and  tunnels.  Names  and  location  of  the  leading  railway 
terminals. 

Fourth  Month.  Public  places  of  recreation.  Names  and  location  of 
the  leading  parks  in  each  borough  and  the  transportation  lines  leading 
to  them.  Chief  attractions  of  the  leading  parks.  Recreation  piers.  Lo- 
cation and  value  of.  Schools,  colleges,  and  libraries.  Public  school  sys- 
tem, organization  and  chief  officers  and  their  duties.  Private  and  cor- 
porate schools.  Leading  colleges  and  universities,  names  and  location. 
Churches,  hospitals,  and  other  benevolent  institutions  of  the  city.  Three 
leading  religious  denominations  or  creeds  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  fa- 
mous churches  of  each.  The  need  for  hospitals.  Ambulance  service. 
Dispensaries.  Location  and  names  of  leading  hospitals  of  home  bor- 
ough. Names  and  location  of  insane  asylums,  almshouses,  reformatories 
and  penitentiaries.  Special  institutions  for  the  aged,  crippled,  or  help- 
less. Children's  aid  societies  and  immigrant  associations.  Lodging 
houses  for  the  poor.  Newsboys'  lodging  house.  Foreign  population  of 
New  York.  Leading  nationalities  represented.  Numbers.  Foreign  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  How  we  should  treat  the  immigrant.  New  York  as  a 
business  center.  Wholesale  and  retail  districts.  Chief  produce  mar- 
kets. Segregation  of  business  interests,  as  financial,  jewelry,  leather, 
machinery,  fruit,  hardware,  printing,  crockery,  etc.  Where  the  foreign 
trade  is  carried  on.  New  York  as  a  manufacturing  center.  Chief  prod- 
ucts, such  as  clothing,  machinery,  cigars,  sugar,  etc.  Location  of  fac- 
tories. Banks  and  other  financial  institutions  of  New  York.  Usefulness 
of  banks.  Savings  banks.  Leading  residential  districts  and  streets  of 
home  borough.  Famous  streets  of  Manhattan.  Interesting  tours  about 
the  city  and  what  may  be  seen. 
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Observational  Work.  Oral  and  written  reports  of  visits  to  parks, 
recreation  piers,  and  seaside  resorts.  Reports  of  visits  to  public  institu- 
tions. Visits  to  the  several  business  districts  or  to  the  foreign  residential 
sections. 

Memory  Work.  Name  and  locate  some  of  the  leading  parks  and 
other  places  of  recreation.  Name  and  location  of  leading  cathedrals, 
churches,  colleges  and  other  public  institutions. 

Fifth  Month.     The  city  government.     The  need  of  government  in 
the  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  city.     Different  departments  of  the 
city  government — why  needed.     The  mayor  and  his  duties.     Board  of 
Aldermen.     Number.     How  chosen.     Duties.     The  Borough  Presidents 
and  their   duties.     Department   of   Public   Works   and    its   subdivisions. 
Department  of  Street  Cleaning.     Duties.     How  citizens  can  aid  this  de- 
partment.    Necessity  for  clean  streets.    Rules  of  this  department.     Dis- 
posals of  rubbish  and  garbage.     Fire  Department,  need  of.     Danger  of 
fire  in  cities.     Destructive  effects.     Instances  of  destructive  fires.     Or- 
ganization of  department.    Fire  alarms.     Engine  houses.     Duties  of  fire- 
men.    Fire  regulations  in  public  buildings.     Fire  escapes.     Fire  drills. 
Effect  of  panics.     Duty  of  citizens  in  case  of  fire.     Duties  of  citizens  in 
regard  to   combustibles  and   explosives.     Fireworks  and  bonfires.     In- 
flammable rubbish    kept    in    cellars    and    homes.      Police    Department. 
Policemen's  duties  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  city.     Maintenance  of 
order.     Handling  crowds.     Enforcing  order  in  the  streets.     Rendering 
assistance  in  case  of  danger.    Arresting  criminals  and  general  protection 
of  life  and  property.     Duty  of  citizens  toward  the  Police  Department. 
Organization  of  the  police  force.     Commissioner,  captains,  lieutenants, 
patrolmen.     Stories  from  New  York  City  history.     New  York  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man.    Indian  homes  and  customs.    Hudson  and  the 
Half   Moon.     Hendrick   Christiansen   and   Adrian   Block.      Purchase   of 
Manhattan  Island.     The  Dutch  governors  and  the  fur  trade.     Rule  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant.    Founding  of  the  city.    English  occupation.    Progress 
under  the  English  rule.     Events  and  persons  famous  in  the  history  of 
New  York.    The  Sons  of  Liberty,  the  War  for  Independence,  New  York 
as  the  capital  of  the  new  nation,  Robert  Fulton  and  the  Clermont,  De- 
Witt  Clinton  and  the  Erie  Canal,  Morse  and  the  telegraph,  Peter  Cooper 
and  other  distinguished  citizens. 

Observational  Work.  Notice  the  work  of  the  several  departments 
of  the  city  government,  such  as  the  laying  out  of  new  streets,  paving  and 
repairing  streets,  the  laying  of  water  pipes  and  sewers,  work  of  firemen 
and  police,  visit  and  inspection  of  the  various  historical  buildings,  monu- 
ments, and  tablets  scattered  throughout  the  city. 

Memory  Work.  Names  of  the  chief  offices  and  departments  of  the 
city  government.  A  few  important  events  and  dates  in  the  history  of 
the  city. 
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Grade    4B 

First  Month.  Globe  study.  The  daily  motion  of  the  earth.  The 
meaning  of  axis.  Day  and  night.  Points  of  compass  derived  from  the 
daily  motion  of  the  earth.  Teach  equator  and  prime  meridian.  The 
yearly  motion  of  the  earth.  Direction  of  axis  maintained.  Appearance 
of  the  sun  observed  at  morning,  noon,  and  night  at  different  points  in 
the  earth's  revolution.  Points  of  compass  determined.  The  sun  dial. 
Note  the  varying  path  of  sun  in  the  sky.  Effect  of  its  elevation  on  cli- 
mate. Change  of  seasons  briefly  treated.  Names  of  the  zones  and  their 
boundaries.  The  seasons  in  the  different  zones.  Plant  and  animal  life 
in  the  different  zones.  Effect  of  elevation  on  climate  and  life.  The 
Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres.  The  continents  and  the  bordering 
oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  and  bays. 

Observational  Work.  Observe  apparent  motion  of  objects  when 
riding.  Moon  and  drifting  clouds.  Observe  sun  at  rising  and  setting. 
Familiar  examples  of  rotation.  Note  stationary  position  of  axis.  Sim- 
ple study  of  gravitation  through  falling  objects  and  the  weight  of  bodies. 
Teach  perpendicular  through  observation  of  the  plumb  line.  Observe 
elevation  of  the  sun  at  intervals  of  a  month  by  marks  on  school  room 
floor  or  by  shadow  of  some  well-known  perpendicular  object.  Note  ef- 
fects of  change  of  seasons  on  plant  and  animal  life. 

Memory  Work.  The  grand  divisions  and  their  boundaries.  The 
oceans,  their  location  and  leading  arms.  Chief  mountains,  rivers  and 
other  natural  divisions  of  each  continent.  Names  and  boundaries  of 
zones.  Equator  and  axis.  Prime  Meridian  defined.  Review  definitions 
of  land  and  water  forms. 

Second  Month.  Study  of  North  America  and  leading  countries. 
Location  and  size.  Outline.  Surface — three  general  divisions.  Com- 
pare Rocky  and  Appalachian  mountain  systems.  Drainage — eight  or  ten 
leading  rivers.  Climate.  Location  in  zones.  Plant  and  animal  life  of  hot, 
cold  and  temperate  regions.  People — Indians,  Eskimos,  Negroes  and  white 
races.  Immigrants.  Brief  treatment  of  modes  of  living  and  occupations  of 
each  race.  Ten  leading  cities  of  the  continent.  Political  divisions.  Leading 
countries.  United  States.  A  trip  down  the  Mississippi  valley.  Wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  rice  and  sugar  fields.  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 
A  trip  across  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Cattle  and 
sheep  ranches.  Mining.  The  Pacific  Coast.  Climate.  Fruits  and  flowers. 
Big  trees.  Gold.  Yellow  races.  San  Francisco.  A  trip  across  the  northern 
part  of  our  country.  Ranches  and  wheat  farms.  Iron  and  copper  mines. 
The  great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  Duluth,  Chicago,  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls.  Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson  river.  New  England  and  its 
factories.  Some  of  the  leading  cities.  Boston.  A  trip  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Chief  harbors  and  cities.  Fisheries.  Summer  resorts.  A  visit  to 
the  coal  and  iron  regions.  Visit  to  a  coal  mine.  Iron  and  steel  making. 
Pittsburg.  The  northern  part  of  our  continent.  Fishing  Banks.  Green- 
land, Canada,  Alaska.  The  southern  part  of  our  continent.  Mexico.  People 
and  language.    Central  America.    The  West  Indies.    Chief  islands.    People. 
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Memory  Work.  Political  divisions  of  North  America,  their  location 
and  boundaries.  Natural  divisions  of  the  United  States.  The  chief 
rivers.     Names  and  location  of  ten  leading  cities. 

Third  Month.  Europe.  Location  and  size.  Outline.  Peninsulas, 
large  islands,  and  deep  indentations.  Surface  and  drainage.  Alps, 
Caucasus,  and  Pyrenees  mountains.  Central  plain.  Rhine,  Rhone, 
Danube,  and  Volga  rivers.  Climate.  Emphasize  the  western  winds 
and  moist  climate.  The  three  zones  of  plant  and  animal  life.  People. 
Three  leading  races  and  characteristics  of  each.  A  study  of  the  typical 
countries  of  Europe.  Switzerland,  a  mountainous  country.  The  high 
mountains  and  deep  valleys  of  Switzerland.  Swiss  farm  life.  Swiss 
villages.  Mountain  climbing.  Avalanches  and  glaciers.  Holland,  a  flat 
country.  A  Dutch  landscape.  Dikes,  canals,  wind  mills,  and  farms. 
Dutch  fishermen,  sailors,  and  colonies.  The  British  Isles.  England. 
Country  life.  English  farms  and  gardens.  Great  cities  of  England. 
Manufactures.  Germany.  Surface.  Seacoast.  Great  rivers.  German 
country  life.  Customs.  Farming.  Great  cities  and  manufactures. 
France.  French  farms,  orchards  and  vineyards.  The  Rhone  valley. 
Silk  culture.  Artistic  manufactures.  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles.  Italy. 
Characteristics  of  climate.  Farming  in  the  Po  valley.  Silk,  wine,  and 
fruits  of  central  and  southern  Italy.  Great  cities — Rome,  Naples,  Ven- 
ice, and  Florence.  Italy,  the  home  of  painters  and  sculptors.  Russia. 
Character  of  surface.  Russia,  a  nation  of  farms  and  villages.  Variety 
and  peculiarities  of  race.  Forests,  grain  fields,  and  pastures  of  Russia. 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  the  ancient  and  modern  capitals  of  Russia. 
Austria-Hungary — two  countries  under  one  emperor.  Surface  of  each 
country.  The  minerals  of  Austria  and  the  wheat  fields  of  Hungary. 
Vienna  and  Buda-Pest.  The  Iberian  peninsula.  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Refer  to  early  voyages  and  the  history  of  the  Spanish  power  in  the  New 
World.  Portugal,  the  latest  republic.  Mountainous  surface  of  Spain. 
Fruits  of  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Spanish  people  and  customs.  The 
Moors.     Noted  cities  of  Spain.     Ancient  buildings. 

Memory  Work.  Location  and  boundaries  of  the  leading  countries, 
their  capitals  and  chief  cities. 

Fourth  Month.  South  America.  Location,  size,  boundaries.  Shape 
and  coast  line.  Leading  indentations.  Surface.  The  three  highland 
systems.  The  three  great  plains.  The  three  great  rivers.  Climate.  The 
hot  zone.  The  temperature  zone.  Effect  of  the  Andes  mountains. 
Plants  and  animals  peculiar  to  South  America.  Rubber,  coffee,  cinchona, 
the  lama,  the  rhea,  etc.  The  people.  Natives,  white,  and  mixed  races. 
Distribution  of  races.  Brazil,  the  land  of  coffee  and  rubber.  Note  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  country  and  the  products  of  each  division.  The 
rubber  of  the  Amazon  valley,  the  coffee  of  the  mountain  regions,  the 
coast  products,  and  ranching  on  the  plains.  Cities.  Fara.  the  rubber 
port.  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  coffee  ports.  Bahia,  noted  for 
diamonds.  Argentina.  Note  character  of  surface.  The  chief  river. 
People  of  many  races.     Stock  raising  on  the  pampas.     Wheat,  cotton, 
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and  fruit.  Buenos  Aires,  the  metropolis  of  the  continent.  Its  export 
of  animal  products.  Chile.  Note  location  and  extreme  length  The 
The  nitrate  beds  of  the  North,  the  farming  regions  of  the  central  plain, 
and  the  mining  and  lumbering  of  the  South.  Valparaiso  and  Santiago. 
The  trans-continental  railroad  connecting  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. 
The  continent  of  Asia.  Location  and  size  of  continent.  Boundaries. 
Character  of  the  coast.  Great  peninsulas  and  inlets.  Divisions  of  sur- 
face. Northern  plain.  Central  region  of  mountains  and  deserts.  Hot 
lands  of  the  South.  Climate.  Note  the  monsoons  and  their  effects. 
Peculiar  plants  and  animals.  Prevailing  races.  The  Chinese.  Antiquity 
of  the  empire  great  inventions  of  the  Chinese.  Peaceful  and  industrious 
character  of  the  people.  Government.  The  Manchu  rulers.  The  pres- 
ent revolution.  Chinese  farming  and  the  chief  products.  Chinese  manu- 
factures. Transportation.  Railroads.  Recent  progresso.  Chinese  cities, 
Peking,  Hongkong,  Hankow,  and  Shanghai.  Peculiar  Chinese  customs. 
Confucius.  Religions  of  China.  The  empire  of  Japan.  Extent  and  divi- 
sions. Compare  location  with  that  of  the  British  Isles.  Japanese  sailors 
and  fishermen.  Naval  power  of  Japan.  History.  The  wars  with  China 
and  Russia.  Japanese  homes  and  customs.  Farm  products  and  manu- 
factures. Modern  character  of  Japanese.  Cities.  Tokio  and  Yokohama. 
The  Philippine  islands.  A  hot  country.  The  people  and  their  homes. 
Products  of  the  islands.  Government  of  the  United  States  and  improve- 
ments made.  Manila.  India.  The  three  natural  divisions.  Brief  his- 
tory of  the  people.  Their  religion.  The  hot  climate.  The  plants  and 
animals.  Tigers  and  serpents.  Chief  products  of  the  country.  Hindu 
villages  and  cities.     Calcutta  and  Bombay.    Delhi  and  Benares. 

Memory  Work.  Boundaries  of  South  America  and  Asia.  Name  and 
location  of  three  leading  countries  in  each  continent.  Capital  and  chief 
city  in  each  of  these  countries.  Two  or  three  leading  products  in  each 
country  studied. 

Fifth  Month.  Africa.  Size,  location,  and  outline.  Compare  with 
each  of  the  continents  previously  studied.  Surface.  Note  the  fertile 
coast  on  in  the  North.  The  great  desert  region,  the  Sudan,  the  forest- 
clad  interior  and  the  temperate  region  of  the  South.  The  mountain  sys- 
tem of  the  eastern  part  and  the  three  great  rivers.  Notice  the  general 
hot  and  dry  climate  of  Africa.  The  great  variety  of  large  animals.  A 
few  characteristic  plants.  The  home  of  the  black  race.  The  white  race 
in  Africa.  Chief  nations  and  colonies.  Three  or  four  great  cities  of  Africa. 
Egypt,  the  "Gift  of  the  Nile."  Ancient  structures.  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria. The  Suez  Canal.  Australia.  Natural  features.  Native  inhab- 
itants. The  English.  Mining  and  sheep  raising.  Melbourne  and  Syd- 
ney. The  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  chief  island  groups  of  the  Pacific 
Government  and  the  duties  of  citizens  and  public  officials.  Brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  governments  of  some  of  the  countries  studied  during  the 
term.  Local,  or  home  government.  Review  the  departments  of  the  city 
government.  The  Street  Cleaning  Department.  Duties  of  officials,  em- 
ployees, and  citizens-     Chief  essentials  to  good  health.     Cleanliness  of 
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body,  clothing,  dwellings,  and  streets.  Filth  and  contagious  diseases. 
Why  laws  are  necessary.  Food  inspection.  The  work  of  the  Tenement 
House  Commission.  Quarantine.  Anti-spitting  laws.  Health  board 
notices.  School  inspection.  Vaccination.  Water  supply.  Disinfection. 
Need  of  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children.  Employment  cer- 
tificates, how  obtained.  Vital  statistics.  Ways  in  which  citizens  may 
help  to  preserve  the  good  health  of  the  city. 

Memory  Work.  Location  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  chief  islands 
of  the  East  Indies.  Names  and  location  of  four  or  five  leading  cities  and 
of  any  others  that  are  especially  noted  and  with  which  the  pupil  has 
been  made  acquainted. 

Grade    5A 

First  Month.  The  earth.  Review  form,  size,  motions,  directions, 
equator,  zones,  and  their  boundaries.  Define  day  and  year.  Change  of 
seasons  dependent  on  the  elevation  of  the  sun.  Illustrate.  The  seasons 
of  the  Temperate  zone.  Position  and  path  of  the  sun  at  the  beginning 
of  each  season.  Varying  length  of  day  and  night.  Call  attention  to  the 
varying  length  of  the  noon  day  shadow  at  each  season  and  the  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  shadow  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  showing  the  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  sun  north  and  south.  Effect  of  the  change  of  sea- 
sons on  plant  and  animal  life  and  on  the  occupations  of  men.  The  sea- 
sons of  the  hot  zone.  Compare  the  requirements  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  in  the  hot  zone  with^those  of  the  temperate  zone.  Plant  life  in 
the  hot  zone.  Characteristic  products  and  occupations.  The  seasons  in 
the  Frigid  zones.  Short  summers  and  long  winters,  day  and  night. 
People.  Dress,  food,  occupations,  and  homes.  Latitude  and  longitude. 
Show  how  location  is  determined  in  cities  and  villages.  Illustrate  on 
the  globe  how  a  meridian  and  a  parallel  fix  position.  Show  how  distance 
is  reckoned  from  the  equator  and  the  prime  meridian.  Large  and  small 
circles  defined.  Divide  concentric  circles  into  degrees  showing  varying 
length.  Teach  use  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  determining  the  loca- 
tion of  places  on  the  globe.  Show  briefly  how  sailors  determine  lati- 
tude at  sea. 

Observational  Work.  Observe  the  point  of  sunrise  and  sunset  from 
month  to  month,  also  the  length  and  direction  of  shadows.  Note  the 
various  phenomena  resulting  from  seasonal  change.  Habits  of  plants 
and  animals.  Occupations  and  amusements.  Adaptation  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  to  change  of  seasons. 

Memory  Work.  Definitions  of  day,  night,  equator,  prime  meridian, 
great  and  small  circles,  tropic  and  polar  circles,  the  names  of  the  zones 
and  their  boundaries. 

Second  Month.    North  America.     Location  with  reference  to  neigh 
boring  continents.    Shape  and  coast  line.    Chief  indentations  and  border- 
ing islands,  peninsulas,  and  straits.     Surface.     The  two  mountain   sys- 
tems and  the  central  plain.     The  Pacific  coast  ranges.    The  coast  plains. 
Rivers  of  the  central  plain,    Of  the  Atlantic  coast ;  of  the  western  high- 
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lands.  The  Great  Lakes.  The  salt  and  alkaline  lakes  of  the  West. 
Climate.  The  three  zones.  Climate  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
compared.  Extreme  climate  of  the  central  plain.  Animals  of  the  Arctic 
coasts.  Fur-bearing  animals.  Game  animals.  Fisheries.  Animals  of 
the  warm  zone.  The  plant  zones.  Forest  regions.  People.  Eskimos 
and  Indian  tribes.  Negroes,  Spanish,  French,  and  English  settlements. 
Political  divisions.  Republican  government.  The  United  States.  Loca- 
tion and  extent.  Comparative  size.  The  chief  physical  divisions  studied 
from  relief  map.  Atlantic  Coast  plain:  surface,  harbors,  climate,  fish- 
eries, forests,  farm  produtcs,  chief  cities,  and  seaside  resorts.  Gulf  Coast 
plain :  surface,  climate,  products,  and  cities.  The  Appalachian  highlands. 
Three  divisions.  Character  of  the  rivers.  Minerals,  farm  products,  and 
cities.  The  Central  plain  and  division  into  prairie  and  lake  regions  and 
Great  Plains.  Chief  industries,  produtcs,  and  great  cities.  The  Western 
highlands  and  their  three  divisions.  Mining,  stock  raising,  lumbering, 
and   fruit-growing.      Five   leading  cities. 

Memory  Work.  Names  and  chief  characteristics  of  the  physical 
divisions  of  the  United  States.  Name  and  location  of  the  leading  moun- 
tains, rivers,  lakes,  and  cities. 

Third  Month.     Study  political  map  of  the  United  States.     Location 
and  boundaries  of  the  states  to  be  studied  during  the  term.     Massachu- 
setts.    Location,  comparative  size,  surrounding  states  and  waters.     Re- 
call some  well  known  events  in  the  history  of  this  state  and  some  of  its 
famous  men.     Note  the  excellent  harbors  on  the  east  and  south  and  the 
name,    "Bay    State."      Surface,    climate,    and    chief    rivers.      Industries. 
Fisheries.     Textile  goods.     Roots  and  shoes.     Leading  cities.     Boston. 
Note  convergence  of  railroads  at  this  point.     Its  commerce  and  manu- 
factures.    Historical  importance.     Brief  account  of  Worcester,   Lowell, 
Fall  River,  and  a  few  other  large  towns.     New  York.     Size  and  popula- 
tion.    Compare  with  Massachusetts.    A  few  of  the  well  known  historical 
events  and  noted  citizens.     Surface.     Note  the  mountains  and  plateau. 
The  three  valleys  and  their  importance.     Contrast  climate  of  the  north- 
ern and  southern  parts  of  the  state.     Climate  of  the  lake  plain.     Forests 
and  mines  of  the  state.    Forest  preserves  and  the  reason  therefor.     Farm- 
ing,   fruit    growing,    and    dairying.      The    canning    industry.      Salt,    soda 
petroleum,  marble,  slate,  and  clay.     Graphite  mines.     Great  cities  and 
their  manufactures.     New  York,  its  manufactures  and  commerce.     Buf- 
falo, Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  Albany.     Canals  and  railroads  and  their 
effects  on  the  growth  of  the  state.     New  Jersey.      Favorable  location. 
Size  and  population.     Compare  with  Massachusetts.     Its  farming  inter- 
ests.    Its  mines  and  manufactures.     Railroads  and  canals.     Chief  cities 
and  their  industries.     Residences  and   summer  resorts.      Pennsylvania. 
Compare   in  size  and   population   with  New  York.      Location   of  Penn. 
"Keystone    State."      Historical    events.      Penn    and    Franklin.      Surface. 
Mountains,  plateaus,  and  valleys.     Climate.     Why  colder  than  New  Jer- 
sey?   Coal  and  coal  mining.     History  of  and  kind  of  coal.     Manufacture 
pf  iron  and  steel.    Farm  products  of  the  state.    Tanning  of  leather.    The 
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cities  and  their  manufactures.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  Other  im- 
portant towns.  Maryland.  Importance  of  location.  Land  and  water 
boundaries.  Comparative  size  Population.  Why  small  compared  with 
that  of  Mass.  or  N.  J.?  History.  Lord  Baltimore.  Soil  and  climate  of 
Maryland.  Farming  and  fishing  interests.  Baltimore.  Its  industries 
and  trade.  District  of  Columbia.  Location  and  size.  Why  chosen  as 
site  for  a  national  capital.  Names  and  uses  of  the  chief  government 
buildings. 

Memory  Work.  Location  and  boundaries  of  the  states  studied. 
Their  chief  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors.  Their  leading  cities 
and  how  to  reach  them.  The  relative  rank  of  the  states  studied  in  size 
and  population.     Characteristic  industries  of  each  state. 

Fourth  Month.  Virginia.  Location.  Natural  boundaries  and  sur- 
rounding states.  Chief  events  of  Virginia  history.  Famous  men. 
"Mother  of  Presidents."  Note  the  three  divisions  of  the  surface.  Coast 
plain,  plateau  and  mountain  region.  Climate  and  characteristic  products 
of  each  of  the  three  sections.  Natural  curiosities.  Tobacco  and  its  culti- 
vation. Other  farm  products.  Fisheries.  Richmond,  Norfolk.  The 
tobacco  towns.  Alexandria  and  Mt.  Vernon.  Georgia.  The  "Empire 
state  of  the  South."  Compare  with  New  York.  Bordering  states  and 
rivers.  Sea  coast.  Note  physical  divisions  and  products  of  each.  Pine 
forests  and  manufacture  of  naval  stores.  The  cotton  crop.  Chief  manu- 
factures of  the  state.  Cities.  Atlanta  as  a  railroad  center.  Savannah 
and  Brunswick.  Florida.  Location  and  surface.  Historical  events.  De- 
Leon  and  DeSoto.  St.  Augustine.  Soil.  Fruit  and  vegetable  produc- 
tion. Tobacco  manufactures.  Chief  cities.  Florida  as  a  summer  resort. 
Louisiana.  Location,  boundaries,  soil,  and  surface.  Rivers  and  bayous. 
The  Mississippi  delta.  Important  historical  events.  LaSalle,  Jackson, 
Farragut.  Forests  and  products  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice.  New 
Orleans.  Its  peculiar  location.  Its  importance  as  an  outlet  for  the  trade 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Its  manufactures  and  exports.  Texas.  Loca- 
tion, bordering  states,  and  sea  coast.  Size  and  population  compared  with 
those  of  New  York.  Possibilities  of  growth.  Brief  historical  account  of 
Texas.  Sam  Houston  and  Moses  Austin.  Forests.  Farming  and  graz- 
ing interests.  Leads  in  cotton  and  cattle.  Products  of  the  coast.  Fruits 
and  nuts.  Cities.  San  Antonio,  Dallas,  Houston,  Galveston  and  its 
trade.  Missouri.  Situation.  Surrounding  states.  Settlement  by  the 
French.  French  names.  Surface  and  products  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  state ;  of  the  southern  half.  Stock  raising.  Food  products,  the  chief 
manufactures.  St.  Louis.  Its  favorable  location.  The  meeting  point  of 
railroads  from  the  East  and  West.  Jefferson,  Kansas  City,  and  St. 
Joseph.  Illinois.  Bordering  states  and  waters.  French  settlements  and 
names.  Famous  citizens.  Why  called  "Prairie  state."  Rank  of  Illinois 
in  population,  farm  products,  and  manufactures.  Its  coal  fields  leading 
to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  Live  stock.  Chicago.  Its  favor- 
able location.  Greatest  railroad  center  in  the  world.  "A  train  a  minute." 
The  stock  yards  and  grain  elevators  of  Chicago.    Other  leading  cities  and 
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for  what  noted.  Ohio.  A  rolling  country.  Bordering  states  and  waters. 
Show  importance  of  the  canals  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  river. 
Early  settlers.  Oldest  cities.  Famous  generals  and  presidents  from 
Ohio.  Climate  and  soil  favorable  to  agriculture.  Farm  crops.  A  lead- 
ing wool  state.  Coal  and  oil  fields.  Its  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
along  Lake  Erie.  Chief  cities,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Toledo, 
and  Sandusky.  Minnesota.  Area  and  population.  Land  and  water 
boundaries.  Its  lakes,  rivers,  and  forests.  Occupies  the  plateau  divid- 
ing the  central  plain  into  northern  and  southern  slopes.  A  hunting  and 
fishing  state.  Its  wheat  fields.  Other  crops.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and 
Duluth.     Explain  their  manufacturing  and  shipping  industries. 

Memory  Work.  Rank  of  states  studied,  in  size  and  population  as 
compared  with  pupil's  own  state.  Two  or  three  leading  products  of 
each  state.    The  capital  and  leading  cities  of  each  state. 

Fifth  Month.  Colorado.  Location.  Shape.  Determine  area  by 
measuring  length  and  breath.  A  convenient  unit  of  comparison.  Sur- 
face half  in  the  Great  Plains  and  half  in  highland  regions.  Contains  the 
highest  points  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  "Continental  Divide." 
Why  called  "Centennial  state"  ?  Climate.  Irrigation.  Note  rivers  flow- 
ing East  and  West.  Canyons  and  other  picturesque  scenery.  Minerals. 
Gold  and  lead.  Cities.  Denver,  the  interior  metropolis  of  the  Western 
states.  Its  favorable  location  for  trade.  Pueblo,  Leadville,  and  Cripple 
Creek.  Colorado  Springs.  California.  Location.  San  Francisco  bay. 
Compare  with  Texas  in  size  and  population.  Early  history.  Drake  and 
the  Spanish  settlements.  Explain  the  mild  climate.  Rainfall  diminish- 
ing from  North  to  South.  The  story  of  gold.  Became  a  state  in  1850. 
Bordering  lands.  Mountains  and  their  effect  on  climate.  Big  trees. 
Yosemite  valley  and  Death  valley.  Mineral  products.  Wheat,  sheep, 
and  fruits.  The  "seedless"  orange  and  the  tokay  grape.  Tropical  fruits 
and  nuts  of  the  southern  part.  San  Francisco  and  the  "Golden  Gate." 
Manufactures  and  commerce  of  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Its  industries 
and  trade.  Washington.  Location  and  boundaries.  Size  and  popula- 
tion. Compare  with  Missouri.  History.  Juan  de  Fuca,  Captain  Gray.  Cli- 
mate and  two  natural  surface  divisions.  Rivers.  The  Columbia  plateau  and 
its  products.  The  forests  and  minerals  of  the  western  section.  The 
fisheries  and  coal  fields.  Cities.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane.  Canada. 
Size.  Compare  with  U.  S.  Location  and  boundaries.  Mountains,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  forests.  Hunting  and  fishing.  Great  industries.  Lumbering, 
fishing,  mining,  and  farming.  Great  land  and  water  routes  of  trade. 
Chief  cities  and  seaports.  Mexico.  Location,  boundaries,  and  surface 
divisions.  Mountains,  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes.  Races.  Natural  re- 
sources and  products.  The  mines.  Forest  products.  Manufactures. 
Trade  with  the  United  States.  Chief  cities  and  seaports.  Central  Amer- 
ica. Location,  surface  and  climate.  The  six  republics.  Coffee.  The 
Panama  canal. 

Memory  Work.  Location  and  boundaries  of  states  and  countries 
studied.     Characteristic  products  of  each.     Important  cities. 
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Grade    5B 

First  Month.  The  live  groups  of  slates.  Location  of  each  group  in 
one  or  more  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  United  States.  Characterize 
each  group  by  location  and  by  one  or  more  important  products.  The 
North  Atlantic  States.  Location  in  U.  S.  Note  division  into  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  states  and  name  the  states  of  each  section.  Land  and 
water  boundaries.  Surface.  Direction,  extent,  and  chief  ranges  of  the 
Appalachian  Highlands.  Atlantic  Coast  plain  and  the  Allegheny  plateau. 
New  England  plateau.  Glacial  lakes  and  hills.  Rivers,  Connecticut, 
Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Susquehanna.  Note  the  sources  of  the  Ohio  in 
the  West.  Resources.  Forests,  mines,  and  epiarries.  Note  the  chief 
farming  sections  in  coast  plain  and  river  valleys  and  on  the  Lake  plain 
and  Allegheny  plateau.  The  coast  fisheries.  Occupations  resulting  from 
each  of  these  resources.  Chief  manufacturing  sections  and  products. 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  and  their  commerce.  Representa- 
tive states  of  this  group.  Massachusetts,  a  manufacturing  state.  Note 
its  small  size,  but  the  great  wealth  and  population.  Great  manufactur- 
ing industries.  Textile  goods  and  leather  goods.  Study  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  location  for  these  industries.  Consider  power,  labor,  coal, 
raw  materials,  and  advantages  for  transportation  and  trade.  Depend- 
ence of  Massachusetts  farming  on  manufacturing.  The  chief  cities  and 
their  industries.  Pennsylvania.  Its  coal  mines,  oil  wells,  iron  and  steel 
industries,  tanneries,  and  general  farming.  Three  surface  divisions  and 
soil  and  climate  of  each.  Location  of  iron  and  steel  industries  explained. 
Brief  study  of  coal,  coke,  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  cast  iron,  steel,  and  iron  and 
steel  products.  Study  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  How  obtained, 
transported  and  manufactured.  Uses  of.  Textile  industries,  location  and 
kinds.  Philadelphia  and  its  industries.  The  coal  towns.  The  iron  and 
steel  district  about  Pittsburgh.  Cities  noted  for  silk,  cotton,  or  woollen 
manufactures.    The  grain  and  tobacco  of  Pennsylvania. 

Observational  Work.  Oral  or  written  report  of  visits  to  furnaces, 
foundries,  textile  factories.  Shoemaking  or  any  other  process  of  manu- 
facturing. 

Memory  Work.  Name,  location  and  boundaries  of  the  states  in  each 
group.  Name  and  location  of  the  three  leading  seaports  of  this  group, 
also  of  a  few  interior  cities  especially  noted  for  some  product,  such  as, 
Lowell,  Brockton,  Fall  River,  Providence,  Paterson,  Pittsburgh,  etc. 

Second  Month.  South  Atlantic  states.  Location.  Natural 
boundaries  on  east  and  west.  Surface  divisions.  Climate  and  natural  re- 
sources of  each.  Consider  the  effects  of  the  mountains  and  winds  on 
temperature  and  rainfall.  The  low  coast  plain  and  its  products.  Forests 
products.  The  cotton,  grain,  and  tobacco  of  the  Piedmont,  and  the  mines 
and  quarries  of  the  mountain  regions.  Character  of  the  coast  line  and 
rivers  in  this  section.  Representative  state.  Virginia.  Three  surface  divi- 
sions and  products  of  each.  Fisheries  of  the  Chesapeake.  Truck  fanning. 
Tobacco  and  its  culture.  Chief  cities  and  seaports.  The  South  Central 
States.     Location  in  Gulf  plain  and  Mississippi  valley.     Land  and  water 
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boundaries  of  group  and  of  individual  states.  Climate  and  soil.  The 
low  coast  plain  and  its  rice  and  sugar.  The  corn  and  cotton  of  the  river 
bottoms  and  the  uplands.  The  forests,  and  the  grazing  regions  of  the 
western  part.  The  quarries  and  mines  of  the  mountain  section.  Study 
the  manner  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  cotton  and  sugar.  The 
chief  cities  located  on  the  coast  and  rivers.  Manufactures  of  the  South 
Atlantic  and  S«>uth  Central  states.  Representative  states  of  this  group. 
Mississippi,  the  cotton  state.  Soil  and  climate  well  adapted  to  this  plant. 
Cultivation.  Forests,  manufactures.  Chief  cities,  and  ports.  Louisiana, 
the  Sugar  state.  How  adapted  to  sugar  and  rice.  Study  the  cultivation 
of  these  products.    How  prepared  for  market.     Chief  cities  of  Louisiana. 

Memory  Work.  Location  of  these  groups  of  states.  Name  and 
general  location  of  each  state.  The  capital  and  one  or  more  leading  cities 
in  each  state.  Characteristic  products  of  each  group  and  of  representa- 
tive states. 

Third  Month.  The  North  Central  States.  Extent  east  and  west — 
from  the  Appalachians  to  the  rockies.  Natural  divisions.  Prairies  and 
plateaus.  Highest  elevations  in  the  west.  Surface  generally  level. 
Land  and  water  boundaries.  Rivers  and  lakes.  The  Mississippi  system 
and  chief  branches.  Canal  connections.  Climate  extreme.  Rainfall 
diminishing  toward  the  west.  Discuss  the  effect  of  winds  on  climate. 
Location  of  states  determined  by  rivers,  lakes,  or  other  natural  features. 
Soil.  Alluvial  and  glacial  deposits.  Natural  resources.  Soil,  forests, 
minerals — coal,  iron,  copper,  and  zinc.  Forests.  Wheat,  corn,  and  live 
stock.  The  greatest  food-producing  section  in  the  world.  Discuss  the 
production,  transportation,  and  uses  of  the  several  products.  Manu- 
facturing industries.  Routes  of  trade.  Great  cities.  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Minneapolis,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Indianapolis.  Representative  states.  Illinois,  the  "Prairie" 
state.  Surface,  soil,  and  climate  well  adapted  to  farming.  The  four  great 
industries  of  the  state.  Rank  of  the  state  in  corn,  coal,  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. Manufactures.  Chief  cities.  Minnesota,  the  "Wheat"  state.  Lo- 
cation and  surface.  Forests  and  lakes.  Products.  Wheat,  lumber,  and 
flour.  Study  the  raising  of  wheat  and  its  transportation  and  manufac- 
ture. Chief  cities  and  the  importance  of  each.  The  Western  States. 
Location,  boundaries,  mountains,  and  rivers.  Highest  elevations.  Cli- 
mate. Well  watered  and  arid  regions.  Irrigation  methods  and  "proj- 
ects." Chief  minerals  and  where  found.  Methods  of  mining  and  smelt- 
ing ores  and  of  refining  metals.  Farming  areas  and  products.  Grazing 
regions.  Ranching  methods.  Forests  and  lumbering.  Fruit  growing. 
Chief  cities. 

Memory  Work.  Location  of  the  above  named  groups  of  states. 
Name  and  location  of  the  several  states  of  each  group.  Name  and  loca- 
tion of  the  chief  cities  of  each  group.  The  characteristic  industries  of 
each  group  and  of  representative  states.  Names  of  chief  mountain 
ranges  and  names  and  approximate  elevation  of  several  of  the  highest 
mountain  peaks. 
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Fourth  Month.  Representative  western  state.  Colorado,  a  mining 
state.  Location  among  the  high  rockies.  Its  mountain  peaks,  valleys 
and  canyons.  Irrigated  farming  section  in  the  eastern  part.  Minerals. 
Gold  stamping  mill.  Silver  and  lead.  Alining  methods.  Cities.  Cali- 
fornia. Great  extent  of  this  state  north  and  south  giving  rise  to  variety 
of  climate.  Chief  minerals.  Farming  and  fruit  growing  interests.  Lead- 
ing cities.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Oakland,  Pasadena, 
and  others.  Review  of  United  States.  Careful  study  of  a  physical  map 
of  the  U.  S.  Locate  the  chief  natural  divisions.  Note  the  average  ele- 
vation of  coast  plain,  plateaus,  rivers,  valleys,  and  mountain  regions. 
Note  the  climate  of  each  of  these  divisions.  Locate  sections  of  exces- 
sive, moderate  and  scanty  rainfall.  Review  natural  resources  of  each 
physical  division  and  discuss  the  industries  to  which  these  resources 
give  rise.  Study  the  great  productive  areas  of  the  United  States.  The 
chief  products  of  each  of  these  areas.  Causes  of  the  growth  of  cities. 
Natural  wealth,  transportation  facilities,  trade,  and  manufactures.  Show 
the  dependence  of  trade  and  manufactures  on  natural  wealth  and  trans- 
portation. Methods  of  transportation.  The  highway,  navigable  rivers 
and  canals,  the  railroad  and  steamship.  Discuss  briefly  the  development 
and  improvement  of  each  of  these.  The  Macadam  road,  the  canal  lock, 
air  brakes,  and  steel  rails,  etc.,  etc.  Trace  a  few  of  the  leading  railroads 
of  the  U.  S.,  also  a  few  of  the  steamship  lines  used  by  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce.  Importance  of  speedy  means  of  communication. 
Study  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
velop the  chief  causes  of  their  growth  as  noted  above. 

Memory  Work.  Productive  areas  of  the  United  States  and  the 
leading  states  included  within  each  area.  Names  and  general  routes  of 
three  or  four  of  the  leading  railroads  of  the  U.  S.  Names  and  ports  of 
a  few  of  the  great  steamship  lines.  The  leading  exports  and  imports  of 
the  U.  S. 

Fifth  Month.  New  York  State.  Rank  in  area,  population,  wealth, 
and  trade.  Location  and  boundaries.  Surface.  Mountains,  valleys, 
plains,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Study  valleys  as  routes  of  trade  and  thus  af- 
fecting the  history  and  development  of  the  state  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. Climate  and  soil  as  affecting  industries.  Other  natural  wealth. 
Discuss  water  power  and  the  cities  and  industries  that  have  resulted  from 
it.  Leading  farming  sections  and  their  products.  Emphasize  fruits  and 
dairy  products.  Minerals — iron,  marble,  slate,  blue  stone,  petroleum, 
natural  gas,  and  salt.  Cities  and  their  manufacture.  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  Albany,  Utica,  Schenectady,  Yonkers,  etc.  Transportation  and 
commerce.  Canals  and  leading  railroads  of  the  state.  The  new  Barge 
canal  and  its  value.  Discuss  the  forests  of  the  state,  their  preservation, 
value,  management,  and  industries  and  cities  affected  thereby.  Exports 
and  imports  and  countries  affected.  City  of  New  York.  Trace  causes  of 
growth.  Physical  causes  and  industrial  and  other  causes.  Trace  the 
growth  of  the  mercantile  interests,  the  rise  of  the  banking  interests  and 
the  accumulation  and  uses  of  capital.  Causes  of  the  extraordinary  growth 
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of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  New  York.  Teach  leading  causes  of 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  city  and  the  results  in  the  need 
for  improved  means  of  local  transportation,  of  extensive  public  works, 
and  public  institutions.  Review  briefly  some  of  these,  show  their  utility 
and  necessity  and  call  attention  to  the  vast  army  of  people  to  whom  they 
give  profitable  employment.  Discuss  the  harbor  facilities  as  a  cause  of 
the  city's  growth.  Review  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  city 
and  its  facilities  for  receiving,  handling,  and  distributing  goods. 

Observational  Work.    See  Grade  4A. 

Memory  Work.  Area  and  population  of  New  York  state  memorized 
for  use  as  a  unit  of  measurement.  Boundaries  of  N.  Y.,  and  its  location 
in  latitude.    Names  and  location  of  half-a-dozen  leading  cities. 

Grade     OA 

First  Month.  The  Dominion  of  Canada.  Extent  of  the  British  Em- 
pire in  America.  Location  and  extent  of  Canada.  Refer  to  neighboring 
countries  and  continents  as  well  as  natural  and  artificial  boundaries. 
Compare  the  latitude  of  Canada  with  that  of  the  United  States.  A  brief 
account  of  the  people,  history,  political  divisions  and  government. 
The  French,  English,  and  recent  immigration.  Cartier,  Champlain, 
Wolfe,  and  Montcalm.  Three  general  divisions  of  the  surface.  The 
Labrador  plateau,  Rocky  mountain  highlands,  and  the  central  plain. 
The  great  inlets  from  the  ocean.  The  lakes  and  rivers.  Climate  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  U.  S.  and  with  Europe  in  corresponding  latitudes. 
Climate  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  in  the  same  latitude  compared. 
Study  rainfall  and  locate  the  dry  section.  Refer  to  the  great  wind  belts 
and  the  general  causes  of  rain  or  the  lack  of.it.  Drainage  basins  and 
water  routes  of  Canada.  The  forests,  fisheries,  and  mines.  The  dairy 
farming  and  mixed  farming  of  the  East  and  the  great  grain  and  stock 
raising  regions  of  the  West.  Canals  and  railroads,  especially  the  trans- 
continental lines  open  and  in  process  of  construction.  The  fur  trade  and 
its  value.  The  seaport  towns  and  their  industries.  The  cities  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  lake  valleys.  The  cities  of  the  interior  and  the  west- 
ern coast.  In  the  study  of  cities,  show  reasons  for  location  and  causes 
of  growth.  Exports  and  imports  of  Canada  and  its  trade  with  the  United 
States.  Refer  to  the  recent  reciprocity  project  and  its  failure.  New 
foundland.  Location,  people,  and  industries.  The  Grand  Banks  and 
the  Telegraphic  Plateau.     Refer  to  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

Memory  Work.  Name  and  locate  the  provinces  of  Canada,  their 
capitals  and  chief  cities.  Name  the  chief  articles  of  trade  between  that 
country  and  our  own. 

Second  Month.  Mexico.  Location  and  boundaries  and  direction 
from  the  United  States.  Note  the  location  of  neighboring  countries  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  Central  and  South  America.  Races  and  character 
of  the  people  in  Mexico  and  in  the  countries  south  of  the  United  States 
in  general.  Brief  history  of  Mexico.  Spanish  discoverers.  The  landing 
of  Cortez  and  his  conquest  of  the  country.     The  Mexican  Indians  and 
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their  civilization.  Remains  of  ancient  Mexican  architecture.  Spanish 
rule,  mining  and  slavery.  Revolution  and  independence.  Unsettled  char- 
acter of  the  republican  governments  of  Latin  American  countries.  The 
recent  revolution  in  Mexico  and  the  present  ruler.  Surface.  The  Central 
plateau,  the  mountain  terraces,  and  the  low,  hot  coast  lands.  Climate 
and  natural  wealth  of  each  of  these  sections.  References  to  the  high 
mountain  peaks,  the  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  Character  of  rivers — 
few  navigable.  Few  lakes,  some  brackish.  Dry  sections  and  irrigation. 
Industries  and  products.  The  mines  of  silver,  gold,  and  copper.  The 
handling  of  the  product.  Foreign  capital  and  enterprise.  Quarries  of 
marble,  jasper,  and  onyx,  and  other  precious  minerals.  Stockraising  on 
the  central  plateau.  The  Mexican  hacienda  and  the  peons.  Coffee  cul- 
tivation. Location  and  value  of  product.  The  maguey  and  sisal  hemp 
plants  and  their  products.  The  coast  products  and  the  forests.  Tropical 
fruits,  bamboo,  mahogany,  rubber,  chicle,  vanilla,  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar. 
The  chief  seaports  and  inland  cities  and  the  causes  of  their  location  and 
growth.  Exports  and  imports  of  Mexico  and  its  trade  with  the  United 
states.  The  Central  American  republics.  Mountains,  plains,  and  forests 
of  Central  America.  Natural  productions.  The  people  and  their  indus- 
tries. Exports  and  trade  of  the  several  republics  and  their  relations  with 
the  United  States.  The  republic  of  Panama  and  the  Panama  Canal.  A 
few  of  the  seaports  and  cities  of  Central  America. 

Memory  Work.  Boundaries  of  Mexico  and  the  names  and  location 
of  a  few  of  the  leading  cities.  Names  of  the  Central  American  republics 
and  their  capitals. 

Third  Month.  A  study  of  winds  and  rainfall.  Causes  of  winds.  Ef- 
fect of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  briefly  referred  to.  The  wind  zones  of  the 
earth  and  their  shifting  character.  Classes  of  winds — Constant,  vari- 
able, and  periodic.  Rainfall.  Causes.  Effects  of  mountains  and  deserts. 
The  tropical  rain  belt  and  its  movements  North  and  South.  Regions  of 
great  rainfall  explained.  Deserts  explained.  Waves.  Breakers  and  surf, 
effect  on  shores.  Tides  briefly  treated.  Causes  and  recurrence.  Phe- 
nomena at  the  seashore.  Ocean  currents.  Caused  by  winds.  Direction 
and  effects  of  Gulf  Stream  and  Japan  current.  Arctic  currents.  South 
America.  Absolute  and  relative  location.  Relative  size.  Length  and 
breadth.  Shape  and  outline.  Direction  of  coasts.  Chief  indentations 
and  neighboring  islands.  Surface  studied  from  relief  map.  The  three 
highland  regions.  The  three  great  river  plains.  Climate  of  each  natural 
division.  Volcanoes  and  earthquakes  and  effects  on  building.  Native 
and  cultivated  plants  of  each  of  the  great  natural  divisions.  Animals 
peculiar  to  South  America.  Domestic  animals.  People.  Native  and 
immigrant  races  and  characteristics.  History.  Government.  Language-. 
Religion.  Industries.  Products.  Transportation.  Chief  cities  and  manu- 
factures.   Commerce. 

Memory  Work.  Classes  of  winds  defined  and  located.  Tides  and 
currents  defined.  Approximate  dimensions  and  boundaries  of  South 
America.  Name  and  location  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the  three  high- 
land regions,  and  the  three  great  plains. 
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Fourth  Month.  The  tropical  countries  of  S.  A.  Brazil.  Note  size 
and  importance.  People,  language,  and  religion.  Location  and  the  four 
natural  divisions  of  the  country.  Climate  and  natural  wealth  of  each 
section.  The  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  Other  important  rivers.  The 
coffee  and  rubber  industries.  Location,  cultivation,  preparation  for  mar- 
ket, whence  shipped  and  to  what  countries.  Products  of  the  coast  plain. 
Tbe  grazing  regions.  Minerals.  Gold  and  diamonds.  Cities  and  manu- 
factures. Exports  and  imports.  Trade  with  the  United  States.  Vene- 
zuela. Name  and  location.  Comparative  size  and  area.  Rivers,  lakes, 
and  natural  divisions.  People,  climate,  industries,  and  products.  Trans- 
portation and  trade.  Cities  and  their  location.  Trade  with  the  United 
States.  Guiana  colonies.  Location  and  physical  features.  People,  in- 
dustries, and  trade.  Cities.  The  Andes  countries.  Location,  surface 
features,  and  climate.  Columbia.  Comparative  size.  Surface,  govern- 
ment, natural  divisions,  and  rivers.  Industries  and  products.  Note  lack 
of  adequate  transportation  facilities  and  effects  on  industries  and  trade. 
Chief  cities  and  seaports.  Commerce.  Ecuador.  Location,  boundaries. 
Surface  features.  Mountains,  volcanoes,  and  plains.  Coast  line. 
People.  Industries  and  products.  Study  the  cacao  industry.  Peculiar 
plants  and  manufactures.  Cities,  seaports,  and  trade.  Peru.  Location, 
boundaries,  people,  history,  and  government.  Surface  divisions.  Re- 
sources, industries,  and  products.  Peruvian  bark,  cocoa,  minerals. 
Transportation,  manufactures,  and  trade.  Cities.  Bolivia.  Location, 
size,  and  boundaries.  Surface,  climate,  and  products.  Emphasize  tin, 
silver  copper,  and  borax.     Transportation,  cities  and  trade. 

Memory  Work.  Names  and  location  of  countries  studied,  their 
boundaries,  chief  cities,  and  characteristic  products. 

Fifth  Month.  The  temperate  countries  of  South  America.  Argen- 
tina. Rank  in  size  and  importance.  Location  and  boundaries.  Surface 
and  climate.  Compare  with  the  United  States.  Industries  and  products 
of  the  North,  West,  South,  and  central  part.  Rank  of  Argentina  in  wool 
and  animal  products.  Stock  raising  and  other  agricultural  industries. 
Transportation,  manufactures,  and  foreign  trade.  Cities.  Development 
of  the  country  by  foreign  immigration  and  capital.  Buenos  Aires,  Cor- 
doba, Mendoza,  and  Bahia  Blanca.  Trade  with  the  United  States. 
Uruguay.  Size,  surface,  resources,  and  products.  The  ''extract  of  beef" 
industry  at  Fray  Bentos.  Transportation  facilities,  cities,  and  foreign 
trade.  Paraguay.  Location,  size,  boundaries,  surface,  and  industries. 
Note  the  forests  and  the  cultivation  of  fruits.  Transportation,  cities, 
and  trade.  Chile.  Location,  boundaries,  length  and  breadth.  Surface 
and  climate.  Effect  of  winds  on  climate.  Deserts  and  fertile  valleys. 
Character  of  the  people.  Chief  products.  Study  the  nitrate  industry. 
Sulphur,  salt,  copper,  and  coal.  Farming  and  grazing  in  the  central 
plain.  Transportation  and  trade.  Chief  cities.  Seaports.  Review.  A 
comparative  study  of  North  America  and  South  America  under  follow- 
ing heads:  Location,  size,  population,  shape,  coast  line,  surface,  rivers, 
lakes,  climate,  plants,  animals,  people,  countries,  cities  and  industries. 
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Memory  Work.  Name,  location,  and  boundaries  of  the  temperate 
countries  of  South  America.  Capitals,  chief  cities,  characteristic  prod- 
ucts, and  leading  exports. 

Grade   OB 

First  Month.  The  continent  of  Europe.  Location.  A  part  of  Eu- 
rasia. Comparative  size  and  population.  General  importance  of  Europe 
in  history,  civilization,  wealth,  etc.  Races.  The  three  great  branches, 
distribution  and  characteristics  of  each.  History:  Greeks  and  Romans; 
Celts  and  Teutons ;  Slavonic  races.  The  Mohammedans.  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  beginning  of  modern  history  and  modern  nations. 
Surface.  The  two  highland  systems  and  the  central  plain.  The  chief 
mountain  ranges,  mountain  peaks,  and  volcanoes.  Glaciers,  past  and 
present,  and  their  effects.  Outline.  The  great  inlets  and  peninsulas. 
Discuss  effects  on  climate,  people,  commerce,  civilization,  etc.  Climate. 
Effects  of  winds  and  mountains.  The  Russian  plain.  Climate  of  South- 
ern Europe.  Rivers  and  lakes.  The  chief  drainage  basins.  The  three 
lake  regions.  Plants  and  animals.  Distribution  and  varieties.  Plants 
of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  Natural  wealth.  Farming  sections.  Dis- 
tribution of  minerals.  Transportation.  Rivers  and  canals.  Railroads, 
tunnels,  and  highways.  General  character  of  European  commerce. 
Political  divisions. 

Memory  Work.  Approximate  size  and  population  of  Europe. 
Name  and  location  of  the  chief  mountain  ranges,  rivers,  and  lakes. 
Name  and  location  of  the  six  "Great  Powers."  Of  the  Scandanavian 
countries,  the  Low  countries,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Balkan  countries. 

Second  Month.  The  British  Isles.  Position,  size,  and  importance. 
Surrounding  waters  and  neighboring  countries.  Coast  line.  Estuaries 
and  effects.  People  and  history.  Refer  to  Celts,  Germans,  Danes,  and 
Norman  French.  A  few  of  the  great  events.  Surface.  General  loca- 
tion of  highlands  and  lowlands.  Eight  leading  rivers.  Climate.  Tem- 
perature, rainfall,  fogs,  general  moisture  and  results.  Chief  divisions. 
Ireland.  Low  surface,  moist  climate,  bordering  mountains.  Rivers, 
lakes,  scenery.  Industries  and  trade.  Cities.  Belfast,  Dublin,  Queens- 
town,  and  a  few  others.  Scotland.  Location,  size,  coast  line,  bordering 
islands,  surface.  The  three  divisions  of  surface.  Characteristics  of 
each.  Industries.  Coal  and  iron  of  the  central  lowlands  and  conse- 
quent manufacturing  industries.  Chief  cities.  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Dundee,  and  historic  places.  England  and  Wales.  Division  of  England 
into  highlands  and  lowlands.  The  Pennine  chain,  the  Lake  District. 
"The  Downs.  General  surface  of  Whales.  The  neighboring  islands.  Farm- 
ing and  stockraising.  Special  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Mining  sec- 
tions and  chief  minerals.  The  textile  industries.  The  history  of  textile 
machinery.  Show  dependence  of  industries  on  coal.  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Newcastle.  Iron  and  steel  manufacturers  located. 
The  pottery  industry.  Transportation — canals  and  railroads.  The 
British  merchant  fleet.     Important  cities.     Discuss  the  character  of  Brit- 
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ish  commerce.  Names  and  location  of  the  chief  colonies.  Home  and 
colonial  government.  Religions.  The  German  Empire.  Position, 
size,  importance,  and  boundaries.  History  and  people.  Government 
and  education.  Military  service.  Surface:  highlands  and  plains;  river 
valleys.  Soil  in  the  several  sections.  Glacial  drift.  Climate.  Effects 
of  elevation  and  winds.  Rivers  and  canals;  importance  to  commerce. 
Railroads  and  centers.  Natural  resources.  Minerals ;  varieties  and  dis- 
tribution. Forests  and  their  management.  Agriculture.  Rye,  potatoes, 
bay.  and  the  sugar  beet.  German  rural  life.  Fisheries.  Manufactures. 
Location  of  industries.  Iron  and  steel.  Textiles,  leather,  toys.  Great 
cities — their  location  and  industries.     Seaports  and  trade. 

Memory  Work. — Boundaries  and  chief  divisions  of  British  Isles 
and  Germany.  Names  and  location  of  the  chief  mountains,  rivers,  and 
cities.    A  few  great  industries,  exports,  and  imports. 

Third  Month.  France.  Location,  size,  bordering  waters  and 
countries.  Surface.  The  central  plateau.  Direction  of  slopes.  Rivers  of 
each  slope  and  their  character.  Canals.  Race  classified.  Government 
and  a  few  important  historical  facts  about  the  republic.  Customs  and 
character  of  the  French.  Industries  and  products.  Wheat,  wine  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  silk.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Localize  and  give  im- 
portant facts  about  each  product.  Discuss  the  minerals.  Which  are 
abundant?  Which  scarce?  Manufactures:  Textiles,  especially  silks, 
velvets,  laces,  and  ribbons;  artistic  work  embracing  works  of  art, 
jewelry,  vases,  perfumery,  glassware,  clocks,  watches,  and  fine  porcelain. 
Machinery.  Commerce.  Chief  exports  and  imports.  Chief  cities,  their 
industries  and  other  characteristics.  Paris,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and 
smaller  seaports  and  manufacturing  towns.  Leading  colonies.  Bel- 
gium. Location,  area,  population,  surface,  and  climate.  Note  dense 
population.  Farm  products.  Horses.  Minerals  and  their  importance. 
Fine  textiles.  Other  manufacturing.  Transportation  facilities.  Com- 
merce. Exports  and  imports.  Cities,  government,  religion,  and 
colonies.  The  Netherlands.  Location,  surface.  Dikes  and  canals. 
Reclamation  of  land.  Dutch  farms  and  their  products.  Manufactures, 
transportation,  cities,  and  commerce.  Government,  education,  and 
religion.  Importance  of  Dutch  colonies.  Norway  and  Sweden.  Loca- 
tion, boundaries,  surface  of  each.  Climate.  Compare.  Islands.  Forests 
and  fisheries.  Farming  and  dairying.  Manufactures  and  trade.  Leading- 
cities.  Government,  education,  and  religion.  Denmark.  Location  and 
bordering  waters.  The  islands.  Fishing  and  farming.  The  butter  and 
egg  product.  Government,  education,  and  religion.  Iceland  and  the 
Faroe  Islands. 

Memory  Work. — Boundaries  of  countries  studied,  names  and  loca- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  more  important  rivers  and  cities,  and  some  charac- 
teristic products. 

Fourth  Month.  Switzerland.  Central  location  and  mountainous 
surface.  Surrounding  countries.  High  mountain  peaks,  valleys  and  lakes. 
Climate  dependent  on  elevation.     Zones  of  plant  life.     Swiss  farming  and 
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dairying.  Manufactures,  textiles  and  metal  goods.  Technical  schools. 
Transportation  and  communication.  Government  control.  Swiss  com- 
merce. Exports  and  imports.  Cities.  People,  history,  government,  re- 
ligion and  education.  Swiss  scenery  and  tourists.  Austria-Hungary.  Lo- 
cation, size,  boundaries.  Political  divisions  of  the  empire :  Races  and 
character  of  the  people.  Government.  Relations  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 
Surface.  Mountains,  rivers  and  plains.  Farm  products.  Minerals.  Manu- 
factures and  commerce.  Leading  cities.  Austrian  commerce  largely  Euro- 
pean, little  oversea  trade.  Spain  and  Portugal.  Location,  boundaries, 
climate  and  people.  Note  effects  of  mountains,  winds  and  elevation  on  the 
climate.  Comparative  area  and  population.  Forests  and  their  value.  Farm- 
ing and  fruit  growing.  Domestic  animals.  Mineral  wealth.  Manufactures, 
wines,  oil  and  textiles.  Exports  and  imports.  Trade  with  the  United  States. 
Cities.  Moorish  history.  Colonies.  Government.  The  Portuguese  revolu- 
tion. Italy.  Location,  surface  and  climate.  Natural  divisions  of  Italy. 
Bordering  seas  and  islands.  History  and  people.  Government  and  religion. 
Resources  of  soil  and  climate.  Products  of  the  Po  valley.  Silk,  fruits  and 
dairy  products.  Olive  oil.  Manufactures.  Textiles,  works  of  art,  jewelry. 
Transportation,  commerce  and  cities.     Colonies.     Tripoli. 

Memory  Work.  Location  and  boundaries  of  the  countries  studied. 
Their  chief  mountain  ranges  and  rivers  and  leading  cities. 

Fifth  Month.  Russia.  Location  and  boundaries  of  European  Rus- 
sia. Area  and  population  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States.  Sur- 
face. Not  generally  level  character,  the  central  rise  of  the  Valdai  hills  and 
the  resulting  slopes.  The  chief  rivers.  Climate.  Note  extreme  character 
and  the  increasing  dryness  toward  the  east.  The  Russian  people  and  gov- 
ernment. A  multitude  of  races.  The  Russian  peasant  and  his  character. 
Zones  of  vegetation.  Forest,  farming  and  grazing  regions.  Chief  farm 
products.  Mineral  and  their  distribution.  Fishing.  Manufacturing.  Tex- 
tiles. Iron  and  steel,  leather.  Manufacturing  centers.  Transportation  by 
rivers  and  railroads.  The  chief  cities  and  their  industries.  Domestic  and 
foreign  commerce.  Poland,  Finland  and  the  Asiatic  provinces.  The  states 
of  Southeastern  Europe.  Rumania.  Location.  Land  and  water  boun- 
daries. Compare  with  New  York  State  in  area  and  population.  Farm  prod- 
ucts and  minerals.  Railways,  trade,  manufactures  and  chief  cities.  Servia. 
Location,  boundaries,  surface  and  people.  Forests,  farm  products,  domestic 
animals  and  minerals.  The  fruit  industry.  Cities.  Bulgaria.  Note  the 
location  and  boundaries.  Wheat  and  wool,  the  leading  farm  products.  At- 
tar of  Roses.  Minerals,  manufactures  and  cities.  Montenegro.  Location, 
area,  people,  products  and  capital.  Greece.  Location,  islands  and  pen- 
insulas. Surface  and  climate.  People,  history  and  present  government. 
Productions  and  trade.  Olive  oil  and  fruits.  Chief  exports  and  imports. 
Mining  and  manufacturing.  Cities.  Turkey.  Extent  of  the  the  Otto- 
man empire.  European  Turkey.  Location  and  extent.  History,  people 
and  religions.  Turkish  misgovernment  and  effects.  Industries  and  trade 
of  Turkey.  Village  life.  Constantinople.  History  and  importance. 
The   "Eastern   Question."     Review.     A   comparative   study   of    Europe 
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and  North  America.     Location,  size,  outline,  surface,  lakes  and  rivers, 
soil  and  climate,  plants  and  animals,  peope,  industries  and  cities. 

Memory  Work.     Location  and  boundaries  of  the  leading  countries 
studied.     Names  and  location  of  their  chief  cities. 

Grade     7A 

First  Month.  Review  North  America  according  to  outline  given  in 
Grade  5A.  Add  recent  explorations  in  Arctic  regions  and  a  fuller  treat- 
ment of  the  Glacial  Period.  Review  of  the  United  States  with  more  ad- 
vanced treatment  of  physical  divisions,  mountains,  rivers  and  climate.  Note 
prevailing  winds  of  summer  and  winter  and  movement  of  wind  belts.  Note 
distinctions  of  inland  and  maritime  climates,  and  effects  of  latitude,  moun- 
tain ranges,  elevation,  prevailing  winds,  and  forest  denudation.  Add  treat- 
ment of  irrigation  methods  and  chief  reclaimed  districts,  the  work  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  general  and  local  government,  and  a  study  of  a  cross 
section  of  the  United  States.  Illustrate  by  trip  across  the  continent  along 
given  parallel.  In  connection  with  trip,  study  local  and  standard  time.  The 
above  treatment  of  the  United  States  forms  the  basis  for  the  localization  of 
industries,  the  development  of  different  avenues  of  employment  and  the  lo- 
cation and  growth  of  cities.  Areas  of  production.  Materials  classified  as 
raw  and  manufactured.  In  the  treatment  of  industries  and  cities  emphasize 
the  effect  of  nearness  of  raw  materials,  sources  of  power,  convenience  of 
transportation  and  available  markets.  Show  the  effects  of  industrial  growth 
in  opening  up  new  fields  of  employment.  The  factory  system,  movement  of 
population,  and  briefly,  domestic  and  foreign  trade. 

Memory  Work.  Chief  physical  divisions  and  features  of  North 
America  and  the  LInited  States.  The  chief  areas  of  production.  Location 
of  a  few  important  cities  and  reasons  therefor. 

Second  Month.  Vegetable  productions  of  the  United  States.  Corn, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  hay,  fruits  and  forest  prod- 
ucts. In  connection  with  each  product  study  cultivation  or  management, 
leading  producing  States,  manufactured  products  and  manufacturing  cen- 
ters, shipment  of  products,  and  trade  in  the  same.  Note  comparative  value 
of  great  crops.  Animal  products.  Dairy  and  beef  products,  swine  and  prod- 
ucts, sheep  and  wool,  horses  and  mules,  and  fisheries.  Study  areas  of  pro- 
duction, States,  manufactured  products,  centers  and  trade.  Comparative 
values.  Mineral  products.  Coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  iron,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  mercury,  aluminum,  building  stone  and  clay.  Emphasize 
the  iron  and  steel  and  petroleum  industries,  products,  localization  and  for- 
eign trade.  Methods  of  mining  precious  metals.  Sections  and  States.  The 
clay  industries  localized.  Other  minerals  and  mineral  products  briefly  re- 
ferred to.    Comparative  value  of  mineral  products. 

Memory  Work.  A  few  leading  products  of  each  class  in  order  of 
value.     States  leading  in  the  production  of  the  same. 

Third  Month.  Manufactures,  transportation,  and  commerce.  As  a 
review  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  month  study  the  great  manufactures 
of  the  United  States.  A  dozen  leading  manufacturing  cities,  their  chief  prod- 
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ucts  and  the  distribution  of  the  same.  Transportation  of  the  great  products 
of  the  country.  The  chief  routes  of  trade.  Rivers,  lakes,  canals,  railroads 
and  steamship  lines.  Domestic  trade,  coasting  and  foreign  trade.  The  lead- 
ing exports  and  imports.  The  chief  countries  with  which  our  trade  is  car- 
ried on.  Our  leading  seaports  and  their  relative  trade.  The  North  Atlantic 
and  the  South  Atlantic  States.  Review  groups,  as  a  whole,  as  given  in  5B. 
Study  individual  States  as  follows:  Location  in  group  and  in  natural  divi- 
sions of  the  United  States.  Comparative  area  and  population,  Growth  and 
reasons  therefor.  Races,  native  and  immigrant.  Location  referred  to  nat- 
ural and  political  boundaries.  Soil,  climate  and  products.  Comparative 
rank  in  the  production  of  great  staples.    Related  historical  events. 

Memory  Work.  Names  and  important  boundaries  of  states  in  each 
group.     Chief  products,  capital  and  leading  cities  of  each  State. 

Fourth  Month.  The  South  Central  and  North  Central  States.  Study 
as  outlined  above. 

Fifth  Month.  The  Western  States  studied  as  outlined  above.  Ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States  by  successive  additions  of  territory.  De- 
pendencies of  the  United  States :  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Philippines,  Porto  Rico, 
Guam,  Samoan  Islands  and  Panama  Canal  zone.  Study  as  follows :  Loca- 
tion, size  and  population.  People,  natural  resources,  productions,  cities, 
commerce  and  advantages  to  the  United  States. 

Memory  Work.  As  given  above  and  names,  dates  of  acquisition, 
and  chief  cities  of  the  dependencies  of  the  United  States. 

Grade    7B 

First  Month.  Asia.  Location,  absolute  and  relative.  Relative  size 
and  population.  Historical  sketch  developing  the  original  settlement  of  Eu- 
rope by  races  from  Asia  and  the  later  discovery  of  Asia  by  the  people  of 
Europe.  Origin  of  the  present  European  possessions  in  Asia.  People,  re- 
ligions and  civilization.  The  three  general  surface  divisions  of  Asia ;  pe- 
ninsular, mountain  and  plain.  The  chief  river  valleys.  Rivers  of  southern 
and  eastern  Asia ;  rivers  of  the  northern  plain ;  rivers  of  Asia  Minor.  Cli- 
mate. The  monsoons.  The  effect  of  mountains  on  temperature  and  mois- 
ture. Minerals,  plants  and  animals.  The  Turkish  Empire  in  Asia.  Loca- 
tion and  boundaries.  Political  divisions  and  government.  Races  and  re- 
ligions. Brief  study  of  separate  provinces.  Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor.  Ar- 
menia and  Kurdistan.  Mesopotamia.  Syria.  Arabia.  Note  ancient  cities, 
routes  of  trade  and  characteristic  peoples  and  products. 

Memory  Work.  Comparative  size  and  population  of  Asia.  Names 
and  location  of  great  mountain  chains  and  rivers.  Political  divisions.  Fa- 
mous cities  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  their  location. 

Second  Month.  Countries  of  the  Iranian  plateau.  Persia.  Loca- 
tion, land  and  water  boundaries,  surface  and  climate.  Note  extreme  and  dry 
climate.  Irrigation.  Natural  resources  and  products.  Farm  products,  min- 
erals and  manufactures.  Transportation  and  trade.  History,  people  and 
customs  of  the  Persians.  Cities.  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan.  Surface, 
climate,  people,  products  and   cities.     British   India.     Location,   size  and 
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boundaries.  History,  people  and  religions.  British  occupation  and  present 
government.  Surface  features.  The  northern  mountains,  the  great  river 
valleys  and  the  Dekkan.  Climate.  Note  effect  of  monsoons,  regions  of 
greatest  rainfall  and  dry  regions.  Irrigation.  Plant  and  animal  life.  Jun- 
gles and  dangerous  animals.  Industries  and  products.  Note  the  recent 
growth  of  manufactures  and  trade  and  the  development  of  the  railroad. 
Chief  cities.  Historic  cities.  Ceylon  and  the  tea  industry.  Island  groups. 
Foreign  settlements  in  India.  Indo-China  and  the  East  Indies.  Divisions 
of  Indo-China.  Boundaries.  Surface — highlands  and  river  valleys.  British 
and  French  possessions.  Siam.  Climate.  Native  races  and  their  status. 
The  Straits  Settlements.  The  tin  mines.  Singapore.  French  Indo-China. 
Divisions,  people,  products  and  cities.  Dutch  East  Indies.  Chief  divisions 
and  physical  features.  Volcanic  mountains.  Krakatoa.  People — their 
civilization  and  industries.  Chief  farm  products — coffee,  cinchona,  sugar, 
tobacco,  etc.  Peculiar  products  of  the  East  Indies.  Dutch  mode  of  govern- 
ment.   Cities  and  trade.    British  North  Borneo. 

Memory  Work.  Location  and  boundaries  of  countries  studied. 
Names  and  location  of  great  cities.  Characteristic  products  of  each 
country 

Third  Month.  The  Chinese  Empire.  Compare  with  the  United 
States  in  location,  size,  population  and  climate.  Division  into  provinces. 
Government.  Sketch  of  Chinese  history.  Early  inventions,  Confucius,  the 
Great  Wall,  the  Manchu  conquest  and  the  present  revolution.  Chinese  edu- 
cation and  religions.  Peculiar  Chinese  customs.  Their  attitude  toward  for- 
eigners and  modern  inventions.  Recent  progress.  The  rivers  and  deserts 
of  the  Empire.  Natural  resources.  Chief  products — tea,  silk,  cotton,  rice, 
opium,  porcelain  and  paper  articles.  Artistic  work.  Transportation,  do- 
mestic and  foreign  trade.  Chinese  cities.  Foreign  possessions  in  China. 
Japan.  Composition  and  extent  of  the  empire.  Recent  additions.  Sur- 
face and  climate.  Effect  of  wind  and  ocean  currents.  People  and  history. 
Recent  progress.  Comparative  attitude  of  the  people  toward  modern  civiliza- 
tion with  that  of  the  Chinese.  Japanese  government,  education  and  re- 
ligions. Fisheries,  farm  products  and  manufactures.  Transportation  and 
trade.  Military  and  naval  strength  of  Japan.  Great  cities.  Japanese  immi- 
gration. Russia  in  Asia.  Extent  and  boundaries.  Provinces  and  govern- 
ment. Immigration  from  Russia.  Surface.  Rivers  and  lakes.  Natural 
resources.  Farming  and  mining  sections.  Transportation — the  Siberian 
railroad.    Cities  and  trade. 

Memory  Work.    See  second  month  above. 

Fourth  Month.  The  continent  of  Africa.  Location  and  boundaries. 
Comparative  size.  Outline.  Neighboring  islands.  Physical  divisions. 
Principal  highland  region  and  its  branches.  Plateaus  and  deserts.  Climate. 
Note  effects  of  trade  winds  and  mountains.  Vegetation.  Rivers  and  lakes. 
Note  the  equatorial  forests,  the  savannas  and  steppe  regions.  Desert  vege- 
tation. Animals.  Note  large  size  and  great  variety.  People.  Semitic  type  of 
the  North,  mixed  races  of  the  Sudan,  and  the  negroes  of  the  central  and 
southern  parts.    Tribal  government  and  religion.    The  leading  political  divi- 
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sions  and  nations  in  control.  Northern  Africa.  Egypt  and  the  Nile  Valley. 
Climate  and  irrigation.  Farm  products.  Note  the  three  seasons  of  produc- 
tion. Transportation  and  trade.  History  and  people.  Remains  of  ancient 
architecture.  Cities.  The  Barbary  states.  Absorption  by  European  powers. 
Tripoli.  Seizure  by  Italy.  Algeria  and  Tunis.  Results  of  French  control. 
The  French  Protectorate  of  Morocco.  Chief  cities  of  Northern  Africa. 
South  Africa.  Surface  and  climate.  Political  divisions.  United  South 
Africa  and.  its  government.  Industries  and  products.  Gold  and  diamond 
mining.  Farming  and  stock  raising.  Development  of  railroads.  Manufac- 
tures and  trade.  Leading  cities.  Tropical  Africa.  Climate,  products  and 
people  of  the  following  divisions :  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Abyssinia, 
Somaliland,  British  East  Africa,  German  East  Africa,  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  Nyasaland  Protectorate,  Rhodesia  and  the  colonies  of  the  West 
Coast.  The  Congo  State,  its  people,  products  and  government.  In  regard 
to  Tropical  Africa  note  attempts  to  civilize  the  natives,  the  introduction  of 
new  plants  and  the  improvement  in  transportation.  Madagascar  and  island 
groups. 

Memory  Work.  Boundaries  and  comparative  size  of  Africa.  Names 
and  location  of  its  chief  divisions,  and  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  cities. 

Fifth  Month.  Australia.  Location,  boundaries,  and  comparative 
size.  Surface.  Note  the  basin-like  structure  with  bordering  mountains  and 
dry  interior  plateaus.  Climate.  Lakes  and  rivers.  Plants  and  animals. 
The  native  race.  The  English  occupation  of  Australia.  Government.  In- 
dustries and  products.  Emphasize  wool-growing  and  mining.  Manufac- 
tures and  trade.  Cities.  Tasmania,  its  industries  and  capital.  New  Zea- 
land. Location,  size,  native  races,  government  and  products.  Manufactures 
and  trade.  Cities.  Oceania,  and  its  divisions.  Coral  Islands.  Products. 
The  leading  groups.  Review.  Comparative  study  of  Asia  and  North  Amer- 
ica. Comparative  study  of  Africa  and  Australia.  A  review  of  the  United 
States  and  comparison  with  the  leading  countries  of  the  world. 

Memory  Work.  Names  and  location  of  the  chief  islands  and  island 
groups  of  Oceania,  and  of  the  principal  cities. 

Grade    8A 

First  Month.  Fixed  stars  and  planets.  Appearance  of  each.  The 
earth  as  a  planet.  The  leading  constellations  observed  and  named.  Major 
planets  and  minor  planets.  Names.  Relative'  size  and  distance  from  the 
sun.  Times  and  velocity  of  revolution.  Show  relation  of  distance  to  veloc- 
ity. The  planets  as  morning  and  evening  stars.  Moons.  Phases  of  our 
moon.  Comets  and  meteors.  Halley's  comet.  The  solar  system.  The  sun 
as  the  center  and  source  of  light  and  heat.  Compare  the  sun  with  the  earth 
as  to  size.  Surface  of  the  sun.  Its  rotation.  Amount  of  heat  given  off. 
The  Nebular  theory  briefly  explained.  Effects  of  cooling  and  contraction 
on  the  surface  of  a  spherical  body.  Note  Saturn,  Jupiter  and  the  moon  as 
illustrating  steps  of  the  Nebular  theory.  Gravitation.  'Statement  of  the 
law.  Centrifugal  and  centrifugal  forces.  Form  and  structure  of  the  earth. 
Proofs  of  the  earth's  shape.     The  spheroidal  form   explained.     The   four 
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spheres — centrosphere,  lithosphere,  hydrosphere  and  atmosphere.  A  brief 
description  of  each.  Surface  of  the  earth.  Divisions.  The  sea  level  the 
standard  for  measuring"  land  elevations  and  ocean  depths.  Character  of  the 
ocean  floor.  The  continents  and  grand  divisions.  General  structure.  Rela- 
tion of  high  mountains  and  deep  oceans.  Soil.  Composition  and  kinds. 
Rocks  and  minerals.  Common  varieties  of  minerals.  Stratified  and  un- 
stratified  rock.  Common  varieties  of  rock.  Formation  briefly  discussed. 
Effect  of  heat  on  rocks.     Crystalline  rock. 

Memory  Work. — Names  of  the  planets  and  familiar  constellations. 

Second  Month. — The  earth's  motions  and  their  results.  Effect  of 
rotation.  Rate.  Proof  of  rotation.  Foucault's  experiment.  Direction  on 
the  earth's  surface.  How  determined.  Revolution.  Velocity  compared 
with  that  of  rotation.  The  length  of  the  year.  How  determined.  The 
earth's  orbit.  The  foci  and  varying  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 
Direction  of  the  earth's  axis  constant.  Effect  of  revolution  on  the  apparent 
position  of  the  sun.  The  change  of  seasons.  The  solstices  and  the  equinoxes. 
Effect  of  the  length  of  the  day  and  of  the  position  of  the  sun  on  the  earth's 
heat.  The  sun's  apparent  motion  explained.  Varying  length  of  day  and 
night.  Effects  of  a  greater  inclination  of  the  axis  and  of  no  inclination. 
Circles  and  measurements.  Location  on  a  sphere.  How  determined. 
Meridians  and  parallels.  Great  and  small  circles.  Latitude  and  longitude 
defined.  Variation  in  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  explained.  Effect 
of  the  spheroidal  shape  of  the  earth  on  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude.  How 
latitude  and  longitude  are  found.  Illustrate  by  a  ship  at  sea.  Local  and 
standard  time.  International  date  line.  Tbe  earth's  magnetism.  The  mag- 
netic needle.  Construction  of  the  compass.  Magnetic  poles  of  the  earth. 
The  dipping  needle.  Declination  and  variation.  The  earth's  magnetism 
explained.  The  internal  heat  of  the  earth.  Evidence  of.  Geysers,  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes.  Increase  of  temperature  with  depth.  Condition  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  Causes  of  volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes. 
Illustrations.     Earthquake  zones. 

Memory  Work. — Definitions  of  rotation,  revolution,  latitude,  longi- 
tude, meridian,  parallel,  great  and  small  circle,  and  the  length  of  a  degree 
of  longitude  at  the  equator. 

Third  Month. — Phases  of  the  moon.  Relative  positions  of  sun, 
earth,  and  moon,  at  each  phase.  Time  of  the  moon's  revolution  about  the 
earth.  Eclipses.  How  caused.  Eclipse  of  moon  and  of  sun.  General  fea- 
tures of  the  land.  Elevation  and  depression.  Location  of  the  continents. 
Their  origin  and  growth.  Structure  of  the  earth's  crust.  Soil,  stratified 
rock,  and  unstratified  rock.  The  leading  varieties  of  rocks  and  minerals. 
Erosion.  Weathering,  oxidation,  effects  of  freezing,  and  the  work  of  winds 
and  moving  water.  The  growth  of  river  valleys  and  deltas.  The  work  of 
underground  waters.  Glaciers  and  their  work.  The  Ice  Age  in  America. 
In  Europe.  The  waters  of  the  land.  Drainage  systems.  Watersheds  and 
basins.  Salt  lakes.  Wells  and  springs.  Artesian  wells  explained.  Rela- 
tion of  rainfall  on  vegetation.  Islands.  Classes  of.  Formation  of  con- 
tinental islands,  volcanic  islands,  and  coral  islands.     Reefs.     The  coast  line, 
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and  its  importance.  How  dangerous  coasts  are  guarded.  Changes  in  the 
coast  line.  Effect  of  rising  and  sinking1  coasts.  Fiords.  Effect  of  the 
ocean  upon  the  shore. 

Memory  Work. — Names  and  character  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
rocks  and  minerals. 

Fourth  Month. — The  ocean.  Its  divisions.  Its  floor.  Temperature 
and  pressure,  at  different  depths.  Navigability  of  the  ocean.  Movements 
of  the  ocean.  Waves.  How  caused.  Breakers  and  surf.  The  cause  and 
the  succession  of  the  tides.  Spring  and  neap  tides.  Course  of  the  tidal 
wave.  Varying  height  of  tide  explained.  Value  of  the  tide.  Ocean  cur- 
rents. How  caused.  Counter  currents.  Effects  of  ocean  currents  on 
climate.  Names  of  leading  currents.  The  atmosphere.  Its  composition. 
Pressure  and  weight.  The  thermometer  and  barometer.  Effects  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere.  Clouds.  The  forms  of  water.  Temperature.  Heat 
belts.  Unequal  heating  of  the  earth.  How  caused.  Effect  of  elevation. 
Isotherms.  Why  irregular.  Movement  of  heat  belts.  Atmospheric  pres- 
sure. How  measured.  Variation  of.  Isobars.  Direction  of  winds  de- 
termined. The  cause  of  winds.  Effect  of  earth's  rotation.  Regions  of 
calms.  Classes  of  winds.  Storms,  varieties  of.  The  storm  center.  Weather 
maps.  Storm  charts.  Thunder  storms.  Rainfall.  The  tropical  rain  belt. 
Desert  belt.  Rainfall  in  the  temperate  zones.  Weather  and  climate  defined. 
Varieties  of  climate.  How  named.  Climatic  divisions  of  the  United  States. 
Weather  forecasts.  Making  a  weather  map.  Progress  of  storms.  How 
determined. 

Fifth  Month.  Plant  life.  Organic  and  inorganic  nature.  Relation 
of  plants  and  animals.  Zones  of  plant  life.  Conditions  of  plant  life.  Char- 
acteristic plant  life  of  the  several  zones.  Air  and  water  plants.  How 
plants  adapt  themselves  to  their  surroundings.  The  spread  of  plants.  The 
cultivation  of  plants.  Animal  life.  Difference  between  plants  and  animals. 
Animals  adapted  to  their  surroundings.  Succession  of  animal  life  and 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Distribution  of  animals.  The  realms  of  animal  life. 
Characteristic  animals  of  each  realm.  Man.  Origin  and  distribution. 
Civilization.  Stages  of  progress.  Distribution  of  mankind.  The  races  of 
mankind  and  their  characteristics. 

Grade     83 

First  Month.  Production  and  trade.  Labor  and  human  needs. 
The  relation  of  production  to  natural  wealth  and  manufacturing  skill. 
Stories  from  the  history  of  commerce.  Highways  of  trade.  The  merchant 
class.  How  exchanges  are  made.  Division  of  labor.  Relation  of  surface 
features  of  the  earth  to  production  and  trade.  Effects  of  soil  and  climate. 
Influence  of  man  over  commerce  through  customs,  population,  colonies,  in- 
ventive skill,  capital,  laws,  standards  of  weights,  measures,  etc.  Steamships 
and  ocean  highways.  Important  canals.  Inland  transportation  and  com- 
munication. 

Second  Month.  The  materials  of  commerce.  Chief  vegetable, 
animal,  mineral,  and  manufactured  products.  The  United  States.  Physical 
divisions.     Vegetable  productions  of  the  United  States.     Animal  produc- 
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tions.  Mineral  productions.  Manufactured  products.  Development  of 
transportation  and  domestic  commerce  in  the  United  States.  Foreign  trade. 
The  dependencies  of  the  United  States.  Their  chief  productions  and  trade 
-with  the  home  country. 

Third  Month.  Commercial  geography  of  the  West  Indies,  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  the  countries  of 
South  America,  briefly  studied  under  the  following  heads.  Physical  fea- 
tures, natural  resources,  industries,  products,  transportation,  domestic  and 
foreign  trade,  leading  seaports  and  trade  with  the  United  States.  'Special 
national  peculiarities  affecting  production  and  trade  should  be  noted. 

Fourth  Month.  The  commercial  geography  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  studied  according  to  the  outline  given  above. 

Fifth  Month.  Commercial  geography  of  the  leading  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Oceania  studied  as  above. 

The  Memorizing  of  Selections  from  Literature 

By  Lydia  Miller. 

Whatever  is  presented  to  our  pupils  must  be  taught  with  a  view  to 
giving  them  power  of  expression.  But  without  clear  impression  there  can 
be  no  adequate  expression.  Therefore  to  conserve  the  children's  tme  and 
energy,  teacher  must  make  adequate  preperation.  While  she  sees  the 
necessity  of  this  very  clearly  in  the  matter  of  teaching  arithmetic,  science, 
geography,  history,  nature,  she  is  not  always  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of 
preparation  in  teaching  memory  selections.  So  they  are  sometimes  droned 
out  in  a  painful  fashon  and  forgotten  as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  children. 

It  is  the  endeavor  of  this  paper  to  demonstrate  how  valuable  the  teach- 
ing of  memory  selections  may  be  made,  provided  they  are  introduced  to  the 
children  in  a  truly  pleasing,  impressive  manner. 

Many  devices  may  be  used  both  in  the  teaching  and  in  the  recall  of 
memory  gems,  a  few  of  which  will  be  explained  and  exemplified  in  the 
following  pages : 

1.  Illustrations  introduced  into  the  lines  wherever  practicable.  (See 
subsequent  pages.) 

2.  Dramatizations  with  use  of  exact  words  of  poem  or  prose  selection. 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes. 

3.  Games  with  recitation  of  lines.  Illustration  given  on  subsequent 
pages.    The  Rain  Is  Raining  All  Around. 

4.  Recitation  of  lines  with  musical  accompaniment.  Wynkcn,  Blynken 
and  Nod.  America.  Star-Spangled  Banner.  \Concord  Hymn,  Spacious 
Firmament. 

5.  Recall  at  seasonable  times  any  poem,  no  matter  where  learned. 

6.  Contest.    Review  of  selections  learned  in  previous  terms.  (1B-8B.) 

7.  Series  of  pictures  representing  scenes  in  the  poem.  In  Evangeline 
Illustrations  may  be  very  easily  collected. 

8.  Charts:  grades,  1A-3B ;  with  dashes  and  pictures,  1A-2B,  each  dash 
representing  a  word;  with  a  combination  of  dashes  and  catch  words  2A-3B. 
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9.  Cut  up  poem  to  be  correctly  arranged,  and  then  carefully  copied 
2A-4A. 

10.  Paper  with  dashes  and  occasional  catch  words  or  illustrations  may 
be  furnished  to  the  pupil  who  is  to  supply  (making  copy  on  another  paper), 
all  missing  words  represented  by  dashes.  See  if  there  is  a  word  for  every 
dash. 

11.  Dialogue.  Over  in  the  Meadow  (IB).  The  Baby  (IB).  Who 
Stole  the  Bird's  Nest  (2A).     The  Tree  (3A). 

12.  Pantomime.  One  child,  or  several,  to  act  the  poem,  while  another 
recites  My  Shadozv  (2B).     The  Captain's  Daughter  (3B). 

Many  hands  make  light  work. 

This  plan  can  be  followed  for  long  selections  as  well.  Pictures  will 
also  help  here.    As  quiet  as  a 


1.  Illustrations.  Many  beautiful  poems  presuppose  a  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  a  familiarity  with  language  that  many  of  our  pupils  do  not 
possess.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  give  them  objective  and  pictorial  illus- 
tration of  everything  in  the  poem  that  can  be  so  illustrated,  and  that  they 
show  evidence  of  not  understanding.  Then  the  appeal  to  every  possible 
sense  aids  memory  and  subsequent  recall.  Words  should  be  illustrated  by 
action  if  not  possible  in  any  other  way.  In  The  Oivl  the  expression  "warm- 
ing his  five  wits"  can  be  demonstrated  by  having  the  pupils  make  a  hollow 
of  their  right  arms  and  bury  their  heads  in  the  hollow.  Thus  the  white 
owl  hides  his  head  under  his  wing  as  he  sits  in  te  windy  bey  tower.  Pic- 
tures of  towers  may  be  shown.  A  tower  can  be  constructed  of  books,  and 
a  bell  held  inside  of  the  structure  very  much  as  the  pictures  in  readers  show 
(if  no  picture  is  obtainable). 


Series  of  pictures  of  animals  may  be  used  in    Over   in    the   Meadow. 
These  are  easily  drawn  or  obtaned ;  also  in  Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest? 

Series  of  pictures  rightly  chosen  and  planned  should  aid  in  recalling 
the  thoughts  in  their  proper  sequence. 
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2.  Dramatization :  Pupils  should  be  urged  to  quote  the  exact  words  of 
poems.  Memory  and  skill  in  the  use  of  words  is  materially  aided  by  dra- 
matic illustration.  The  following  poems  lend  themselves  easily  to  this  form 
of  study. 

The  Captain's  Daughter  (3B).    Here  the  narrative  is  very  clear. 

Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree  (5A).  While  the  Woodman  is  only  a 
listener,  he  can  show  by  gesture  and  expression  all  that  is  in  his  mind  as 
the  owner  of  the  tree  apostrophises  him. 

Abon  Ben  Adhem  (6B).  There  should  of  course  be  a  third  person  who 
recites  the  explanatory  parts. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  will  also  require  a  reciter  of  descrip- 
tive passages.  The  oral  reproduction  should  be  as  nearly  verbation  as  pos- 
sible, although  stress  should  of  course  be  placed  upon  the  accurate  knowledge 
of  order  of  events,  then  order  of  phrases,  then  of  words,  and  finally  of 
verbatim  recall. 

For  illustration  observe  the  following  study  of  Sing  a  Song  of  Six- 
pence (IB).  The  children  are  shown  a  sixpence,  some  rye,  a  picture  of  a 
black  bird,  or  a  stuffed  bird,  a  picture  of  a  king,  of  a  queen.  Pie,  bread  and 
honey,  garden,  clothes  and  snipped  will  not  give  much  trouble.  The  teacher 
after  questions  and  discussions  of  all  the  parts  of  the  poem  that  must  be 
explained,  reads  the  poem,  or  better,  recites  it,  in  her  most  dramatic  man- 
ner, picking  up  a  sixpence  as  she  speaks  of  the  coin,  toying  with  the  rye  when 
that  word  occurs,  showing  the  picture  or  specimens  of  blackbird,  curling  her 
arms  when  she  comes  to  the  word  pie. 

She  may  whistle  or  chirp  when  she  comes  to  the  word  sing,  show  the 
picture  of  the  king,  of  the  queen  and  become  very  confidential  when  she 
speaks  of  maid  and  tells  how  the  blackbird  "snipped  off  her  nose." 

After  several  recitations  which  the  children  eagerly  ask  for,  she  will 
find  they  will  unconsciously  join  her  when  she  comes  to  song,  sixpence, 
pocket  full  of  rye,  blackbirds  (the  number  will  not  at  first  impress  them), 
baked,  pie.  The  word  pie  is  the  last  in  the  first  stanza,  and  the  first  sug- 
gestive word  in  the  second.  The  children  will  say  opened,  birds,  sing;  if 
"dainty  dish"  is  very  emphatically  said,  they  will  catch  these  words  and 
then  they  will  think  king.  This  word  again  finishes  one  stanza  and  begins 
the  new  one.  Parlor,  counting,  money  will  be  grasped  at,  queen  and 
(because  such  an  unusual  place  for  a  queen)  kitchen,  eating  bread,  honey 
will  be  remembered.  Maid  in  stanza  four  is  rather  distantly  removed  from 
aueen,  but  the  children  will  think  girl,  garden,  hanging  clothes,  and  there 
will  be  a  gurgle  of  fun  when  the  lines 

Along  came  a  blackbird 
And  snipped  off  her  nose. 
are  recited. 

The  teacher  will  then  ask  questions.  What  shall  we  sing  about?  (Sing 
a  song  of  sixpence.)  What  else  shall  we  sing  about?  (A  picket  full  of 
rye.)  How  many  blackbirds  were  there?  (Four  and  twenty  blackbirds.) 
How  many  blackbirds  baked  in  a  pie?  (Four  and  twenty  blackbirds  baked 
in  a  pie.) 
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These  questions  must  be  repeated  several  times,  and  the  answers  elicited 
from  many  children.    When  the  pie  was  opened  what  did  the  birds  do? 

When  the  pie  was  opened 
The  birds  began  to  sing. 
After  the  whole  rhyme  has  been  developed  the  teacher  will  have  the 
story  told,  praising  highly  every  pupil  who  uses  the  exact  words  in  the 
telling. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  poem  should  furnish  four  con- 
versational lessons,  and  every  pupil  in  the  class  must  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reproduce  some  part  or  all  of  it,  before  it  is  formally  memorized. 
.    The  Arrow  and  the  Song.     (5A.) 
This  familiar  little  poem  has  its  story  as  well  as  its  delicately  indicated 
lesson. 

I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  the  ground,  I  know  not  where ; 
For,  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

I  breathed  a  song  nto  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth  I  know  not  where, 
'  For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong, 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song? 

Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak, 
I  found  the  arrow  still  unbroke ; 
And  the  song  from  beginning  to  end,- 
I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend. 

H.  W.  Lonaffellow. 
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Questions  will  elicit  the  following  outline : 

I  shot  an  arrow.  It  flew  out  of  sight.  It  could  not  be  found.  I  sang  a 
song.  It  died  away  in  air.  Years  after  I  found  the  arrow,  unbroken.  It 
was  in  an  oak  tree.  I  also  found  the  song.  It  had  lived  in  a  friend's 
memory.  From  the  story  it  is  learned  that  words  and  actions  may  leave 
sharp  stings  or  pleasant  memories. 

Questions  to  bring  out  the  exact  words : 

Into  what  did  I  shoot  an  arrow?    Where  did  it  fall? 

Do  I  know  where?    How  did  it  fly? 

What  could  the  sight  not  follow?  Then  have  repetition  of  questions 
and  replies. 

Recall  of  words  of  poem  by  suggestive  words  in  poem :  shot,  arroiv,  air, 
fell,  ground,  where,  swiftly,  sight,  follow,  flight. 

While  it  is  well  to  teach  our  children  the  beautiful  poems  which  are 
so  numerous,  our  beautiful  and  effective  prose  receives  scant  attention.  Yet 
it  should  not,  for  it  is  the  everyday  language.  To  carry  on  a  conversation  in 
poetry  would  be  impossible  to  most  of  us.  Poetry  is,  after  all,  too  fine  for 
practical  use.    To  have  a  fund  of  well  composed  prose  at  our  command  gives 
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us  confidence  in  address,  and  renders  us  welcome  to  our  associates  who  are 
sure  to  applaud  good  things  well  said.  So  by  all  means  let  us  make  our 
boys  and  girls  ever  grateful  to  us  by  giving  them  the  "Open  Sesame"  to  good 
prose  literature. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  prose  selections  that  have  core  without 
being  lengthy.  We  must  therefore  choose  most  wisely.  Good  prose  will 
help  our  messengers  to  carry  more  accurately  our  verbal  messages.  If  we 
give  our  little  foreigners  quotations  which  make  prominent,  "Will  you 
please,"  "Let  us,"  "We  wish,"  "Shall  we,"  and  similar  verbs,  we  may  be 
able  to  break  up  the  crude  habits  which  result  in  "The  principal  said  you 
should  let  me  go  home,"  etc.  Perhaps  our  difficulty  lies  in  too  much  impres- 
sion without  expression.  We  give  our  pupils  many  beautiful  books,  and 
urge  them  to  study.  Do  we  ever  tell  them  that  they  never  really  possess  a 
good  thought  till  they  have  told  it  to  some  one  ? 

Suggestions  follow  for  presentation  of  selected  poems: 

Grade    1A 

Who  has  seen  the  Wind? 

Neither  I  nor  you. 
But  when  the  leaves  hang  trembling 

The  wind  is  passing  through. 
Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I, 
But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads, 
The  wind  is  passing  through. 

Christina  Rossetti. 
Choose  to  study  this  on  a  windy  day.     Place  a  spray  of  leaves  in  the 
path  of  the  wind.    Let  the  children  imitate  the  trembling  leaves,  the  bending 
trees. 

Conversation  following  the  learning  of  the  poem : 

When  I  took  the  new  little  boy's  hand  it  was  trembling.  Take  his  hand, 
John.    Tell  me  if  it  is  trembling?    No,  Miss  B,  it  is  not  trembling  now. 

Look  out  of  the  window  Harry,  and  see  if  people  are  passing?  Yes, 
Miss  B,  a  man  and  a  little  girl  are  passing  down  the  street. 

Further  conversation  will  show  a  different  use  of  trembling  of  passing. 
To  bring  out  that  one  may  hear  and  not  see,  the  teacher  may  say:  "I 
wonder  if  some  one  is  passing  through  the  hall.  Do  you  hear,  John  ?"  No, 
1  don't  Miss  B.  (From  another)  Yes,  I  think  I  do,  Miss  B.  A  little  boy  is 
passing  very  quietly.  There !  Now  I  hear  some  one  passing  very  noisily 
He  is  running  like  the  wind,  isn't  he? 

What  do  the  leaves  do  when  the  wind  blows  quietly?  They  tremble. 
What  happens  to  the  trees  when  the  wind  blows  hard?  They  bend  low. 
Can  you  see  the  wind?  Can  I?  Can  you  or  I  see  the  wind?  Neither  you 
nor  I  can  see  the  wind. 

Let  the  children  make  the  sJi-sh  sound  while  the  first  stanza  is  being 
recited.  Some  may  imitate  the  trembling  leaves.  Let  them  moan  loudly 
and  diminish  loudness  till  it  is  only  a  murmur.  Others  of  the  class  act  the 
bent  trees  which  straighten  up  when  the  wind  softens. 
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BOATS  SAIL  ON  THE  RIVERS. 
Boats  sail  on  the  rivers, 

And  ships  sail  on  the  seas; 
But  clouds  that  sail  across  the  skies 

Are  prettier  far  than  these. 
There  are  bridges  on  the  rivers 

As  pretty  as  you  please ; 
But  the  bow  that  bridges  heaven 

And  overtops  the  trees, 
And  builds  a  road  from  earth  to  sky, 

Is  prettier  for  than  these. 

The  teacher  by  conversation  and  illustration  introduces  her  class  to 
boats,  rivers,  ships,  sea,  clouds,  sky,  bridges,  heavens,  rainbow.  She  then 
goes  to  the  blackboard  where  she  has  lightly  outlined  the  pictured  objects  in 
the  poem  in  such  a  way  that  they  fit  into  their  right  places  in  the  lines,  all 
not-illustrated  words  being  represented  by  dashes,  a  dash  for  each  word  long 
or  short.    She  recites  line  by  line,  outlining  her  sketches  with  crayon, 
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the  children's  eyes  shining  to  see  how  skilfully  their  teacher  can  make  the 
chalk  tell  a  story. 

If  she  is  a  wise  teacher  she  will  have  carefully  prepared  charts  with  as 
many  pictures  as  she  can  get  for  the  children  to  use  later  when  she  wishes 
the  poem  recited.  She  may  have  little  talks  on  pretty,  prettier  sky,  heaven, 
overtops,  from  earth  to  heaven.  Which  is  prettier,  a  smile  or  a  frown? 
Which  do  you  think  is  prettier,  a  rose  or  a  pink?  What  does  the  poem 
say  is  prettier  than  boats  on  a  river?  What  overtops  the  house?  What 
beautiful  things  overtop  the  trees?  Drill  for  exact  repetition.  Teacher 
says :  "Mary,  tell  Lucy  to  look  at  the  pretty  sky."  If  Mary  says,  "Lucy, 
teacher  says  you  should,"  etc.,  the  teacher  should  elicit :  "Lucy,  B.  asks  (or 
wishes)  you  to  look  at  the  sky." 

The  wise  teacher  will  not  rest  here,  but  by  eternal  vigilance  will  keep 
ever  before  her  pupils'  minds  little  phrases  and  choice  words  she  wishes  them 
to  remember  and  imitate. 

The  poem  must  often  and  often  be  repeated.  It  must  be  repeated  when 
there  are  clouds  in  the  sky,  seen  from  the  classroom.  It  must  be  repeated 
when  a  rainbow  spans  the  heaven.     It  must  be  repeated  whenever  there  is 
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sufficient  incentive,  so  that  the  child  may  associate  the  beautiful  thought 
with  the  beautiful  natural  phenomenon.  This  he  will  not  do  without 
intelligent  direction. 

The  reason  we  have  animated  recitations  in  1A  and  IB  classes  is  that 
these  little  ones  get  their  work  entirely  by  imitation.  They  are  helpless.  In 
about  the  third  year,  although  they  are  still,  in  a  measure,  helpless,  the  inex- 
perienced teacher  will  have  the  lines  to  be  memorized  written  on  the  black- 
board to  be  copied,  and  without  any  pleasing  introduction,  request  the 
pupils  to  memorize  the  lines.  This  is  an  unprofitable  way  of  dealing  with 
memory  selections. 

THE  RAIN  IS  RAINING  ALL  AROUND. 

The  rain  is  raining  all  around, 

It  falls  on  field  and  tree, 
It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here 

And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 

Stevenson. 

The  pictorial  device  used  in  the  foregoing  poem  may  also  be  used  in 
the  study  of  this  one.  A  game  may  be  arranged  as  follows :  After  the 
children  have  had  field,  road,  ships,  at  sea,  made  clear  to  them,  and  the 
poem  is  learned,  the  parts  may  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

1.  Boys  sitting  on  floor  represent  cabbage  and  potatoes. 

2.  Boys  represent  trees  in  fields  and  along  road. 

3.  Boys  represent  travelers  with  umbrellas. 

4.  Boys  represent  ships  at  sea,  tossing  about,  arms  out  and  body 
swaying. 

Perhaps  all  pupils  cannot  take  part  in  the  little  game.  Some  must  be 
spectators ;  these  may  recite  the  poem  while  the  little  actors  take  their  parts. 
The  ''cabbages"  and  "potatoes"  look  up  gladly  to  the  rain.  The  "trees"  just 
lightly  shake  their  "leaves,"  while  the  "ships"  at  sea  are  rolling  as  if  storm- 
tossed. 

Drill:  "Harry,  will  you  ask  Rose  for  her  umbrella?"  Harry  may  say, 
"Rose,  you  should  let  Miss  B  have  a  umbrella,"  and  must  be  corrected. 
When  Harry  has  learned,  "Rose,  will  you  please  lend,"  etc.  (the  should 
danger  is  over  for  the  time). 

Conversation:  Do  you  think  it  will  rain,  Rose?  Just  before  it  rains, 
what  happens  to  the  sky  ?  What  makes  the  sky  dark  ?  Where  do  ships  sail  ? 
The  rain  rains  on  the  land.    Where  else  does  it  rain? 

Training:   Have  child  come  up  and  ask  questions  suggested  by  teacher 
Pair  the  children  for  question  and  answer. 

Have  you  an  umbrella,  Ida?  Sarah,  do  you  like  the  rain?  Where  is 
your  hat,  Louis  ?  Does  your  umbrella  keep  off  the  rain  ?  Have  you  a  warm 
coat,  Alice?  Where  are  your  rubber  shoes?  Did  you  get  your  feet  wet? 
Ask  Miss  B  to  let  you  dry  them  at  the  heater. 
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LITTLE  PUSSY. 

I  love  little  Pussy,  So  I'll  not  pull  her  tail 

Her  coat  is  so  warm  Nor  drive  her  away, 

And  if  I  don't  hurt  her  But  Pussy  and  I 

She'll  do  me  no  harm.  Very  gently  will  play. 

A  chart  for  this  little  six-stanza  poem  may  be  made,  each  stanza  repre- 
sented by  a  picture : 

This  will  materially  help  recall  in  current  sequence,  and  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  because  children  love  pictures.  Pictures  similar  to  the  above  are 
quite  common  and  if  not,  stencils  can  be  obtained  from  kindergarten  supplies. 

SLEEP,  BABY,  SLEEP. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

Thy  father  is  watching  the  sheep, 

Thy  mother  is  shaking  the  dreamland  tree 

And  down  drops  a  little  dream  for  three. 


Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

The  great  stars  are  the  sheep, 

The  little  stars  are  the  lambs,  I  guess ; 

The  bright  moon  is  the  shepherdess. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

This  lullaby  should  be  sung,  and  in  truth  sings  itself.  It  may  be  recited 
or  sung  just  before  a  rest  period,  and  when  the  teacher  tells  her  class  to  close 
eyes  and  "sleep,"  let  her  add  "and  dream  a  pretty  dream." 

For  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  a  teacher  may  use  colored  pictures, 
which  are  plentiful,  to  border  her  blackboard. 

For  interest  in  recall,  have  pupils  act  the  pictures,  and  have  class  recite 
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the  poem  or  rhyme  suggested.  A  boy,  an  imaginary  cake,  and  pretending  to 
pull  out  a  plum,  will  call  forth  Little  Jack  Horner.  A  pupil  sitting  on  a 
desk,  and  then  falling  down  or  off,  will  represent  Humpty  Dumpty.  A 
pupil  with  pointer  held  like  a  staff  peering  all  around  for  something  lost  and 
blowing  an  imaginary  horn,  will  be  Bo-Peep.  With  a  little  study  a  teacher 
may  arrange  many  other  little  impersonations.  The  blackboard  pictures 
help  to  have  pupils  remember  poses,  and  the  poem  is  then  more  understand- 
ingly  recalled. 

Before  prose  selections  are  considered  let  there  be  one  word  about  our 
national  songs.  There  are  five  recommended  for  study.  Of  these  America 
is  placed  first.  Before  actually  teaching  the  words  of  the  hymn,  let  the 
teacher  show  a  few  pictures  like  the  following:  The  White  House,  the 
Capitol,  the  harbor  of  New  York,  the  City  Hall,  some  great  gathering  as 
of  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration,  the  flag,  a  fireman  rescuing  from  a  fire, 
the  policemen  assisting  at  street  crossings,  children  going  to  school,  and 
talk  about  the  pictures  somewhat  like  this :  This  beautiful  White  House 
is  where  the  head  of  our  country  lives.  This  is  the  picture  of  where  ships 
land  in  our  country.  If  your  mother  takes  you  across  the  bridge  you  can 
see  the  ships  coming  in,  etc.  The  main  point  is  to  bring  in  country  wherever 
possible.  There  must  be  pictures  of  the  beautiful  natural  scenery,  too,  and 
it  must  be  made  clear  to  the  little  ones,  that  our  country  is  a  wonderful,  big 
place,  with  many,  many  men  and  women ;  many,  many  boys  and  girls ;  many, 
many  comforts,  many  beautiful  things — a  country  to  be  loved.  The  flag 
must  be  shown,  and  its  beauty  pointed  out,  as  it  waves  over  the  great  build- 
ings of  our  country.  Wherever  it  is  seen  it  says,  "I  wave  for  my  country." 
Then  the  children  are  ready  to  learn  the  words  and  music.  Much  drill  on 
correct  enunciation  and  pronunciation  of  difficult  passages  must  be  given. 
It  is  not  wise  to  try  to  explain  the  words,  they  must  simply  be  memorized. 
templed  hills,  and  a  few  other  expressions  may  be  pictured,  but  the  feeling 
for  the  hymn  must  be  engendered  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher. 

Simple  prose  selections  may  be  given  in  this  class  that  will  be  helpful 
in  character-building.  As  early  as  this  period  in  his  life  the  pupil  should 
learn : 

Have  a  place  for  every  thing. 

Put  everythng  in  its  place. 

Conversation :  Have  you  a  hat,  Harry  ?  Have  you  a  place  for  your  hat  ? 
I  have  a  hat.  I  have  a  place  for  it  Where  do  you  place  your  hat  in  school  ? 
I  place  it  in  my  desk.  I  place  it  in  the  wardrobe.  Where  do  you  place  your 
hat  at  home?  I  place  it  on  a  shelf.  I  hang  it  up  in  a  closet.  Perhaps  an 
innocent  little  fellow  will  say,  I  lay  it  on  a  chair.  The  teacher  shows  the 
wrong  of  this,  that  a  chair  is  to  sit  on,  and  not  to  put  clothes  on. 

The  conversation  may  be  continued  to  cover  coat-hooks,  top,  wagon, 
ash  pan,  dishes,  food,  etc.    He  may  also  learn : 

A  time  for  eevrything. 

Judicious  questioning  will  elicit  the  fact  that  there  is  a  time  for  every- 
thing. A  time  to  eat,  a  time  to  play,  a  time  to  sleep,  a  time  to  bathe,  a  time 
to  visit,  a  time  for  everything. 
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Other  good  mottoes  are : 

Many  hands  make  light  work. 
A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 
As  merry  as  a  cricket. 
As  quiet  as  a  mouse. 
One  further  suggestion  in  the  use  of  charts.     Most  of  the  recall  hints 
will  be  pictures,  but  it  will  add  to  the  educative  value  if  words  in  the  regular 
reading  lessons,  that  also  occur  in  the  poems  charted,  be  printed  or  written 
occasionally  to  take  the  place  of  pictures. 

Grade  1  B 

Procedure  in  this  and  grades  through  3B  may  be  in  modified  form,  that 
planned  for  1A. 


Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star ! 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are ; 
Up  above  the  world  so  high, 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 


> 


When  the  glorious  sun  is  set, 
When  the  grass  with  dew  is  wet, 
Then  you  show  your  little  light, 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  all  the  night. 
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In  the  dark  blue  sky  you  keep, 
And  oft  through  my  curtains  peep, 
For  you  never  shut  your  eye, 
Till  the  sun  is  in  the  sky. 
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As  your  bright  and  tiny  spark, 
Guides  the  traveler  in  the  dark, 
Though  I  know  not  what  you  are, 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star ! 


Jane  Taylor. 


In  the  above  poem,  the  method  may  vary  a  little  by  having  the  first 
and  last  worlls  of  each  line  indicated  on  the  charts,  dashes  to  stand  for  other 
words. 

As  this  is  another  poem  already  put  to  music,  and  as  the  accent  falls  on 
the  first  syllable  of  the  line,  or  on  the  accented  syllable  of  important  words, 
the  above  method  is  suggestive  of  the  missing  words. 

The  Mother  Goose  rhymes  may  also  be  used  as  in  the  1A  grades  for 
dramatization.  The  teacher  will  do  well  to  border  her  blackboard  with 
copies  from  illustrated  Mother  Goose  books.  Color  should  be  used  as  much 
as  possible. 

Conversation  :  Who  wishes  to  play  the  Mother  Goose  children  ?  Hands, 
of  course.  A  pupil  is  called.  He  says:  I  am  a  Mother  Goose  child.  Watch 
me  and  guess  who  I  am.  Then  he  plays  his  part  (chosen  by  himself  and 
whispered  to  the  teacher).    This  so  she  may  know  if  he  is  sure. 
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The  children  after  the  impersonation  respond :  "You  are  Little  Boy 
Blue,"  and  repeat  the  poem.  Boy  pretends  to  get  a  round  box  and  stoops 
as  if  picking  up  something.  Children  respond :  You  are  Peter  Piper.  They 
repeat  the  jargon  very  slowly.  This  is  training  in  muscular  control  of  mouth 
and  tongue : 

Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers,  etc.,  etc. 
The  beautiful  poem   The  Baby  may  be  recited  in  dialogue,  first  by 
the  teacher  with  a  doll,  the  teacher  changing  her  voice  to  represent  the  baby ; 
then  between  teacher  and  child,  then  between  child  and  child,  each  represent- 
ing either  mother  or  baby. 

Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear  ? 
Out  of  the  everywhere  into  the  here. 
Where  did  you  get  your  eyes  so  blue? 
Out  of  the  skies  as  I  came  through. 
Conversation:   Who  is  talking  to  the  baby?  etc.,  etc. 

OVER  IN  THE  MEADOW. 

Over  in  the  meadow, 

In  the  sand,  in  the  sun, 
Lived  an  old  mother  toad 

And  her  little  toadie  one. 

"Wink!"  said  the  mother; 
"I  wink,"  said  the  one. 
So  she  winked  and  she  blinked 
In  the  sand  in  the  sun. 

In  this  poem  there  is  material  for  a  very  pleasing  game.  Twelve 
children  in  different  parts  of  the  room  represent  respectively  the  mother 
toad,  the  mother  fish,  the  mother  bluebird,  etc.,  etc.,  while  the  class  represent 
the  family.  At  first  a  teacher,  afterwards  some  child  may  recite  the  explan- 
atory parts,  the  mother  giving  the  command,  the  children  obeying  instantly 
her  command,  both  by  word  and  act. 

Conversation :  What  do  the  little  toads  do  ?  Where  do  they  live  ? 
Does  the  mother  fish  live  in  the  sand?  Did  you  ever  see  a  little  fish  leap? 
Can  you  leap?    What  does  a  cat  do  when  a  dog  chases  her  round  a  barrel? 


TOAD 
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GROW  CRICKET      LIZARD     FROG  SPIDER  FIREFLY  ANT 

CAW  CHIRP  SASK        CROAK  SPIN  SHINE  DIG 


To  help  the  child  get  the  sequence,  the  teacher  may  have  on  some  board 
always  visible  to  the  children  the  pictures  of  the  families  with  the  associated 
words,  toad,  sand;  fish,  stream;  bluebird,  hole  in  tree,  etc.  These  pictures, 
with  the  words  printed  below,  will  make  quite  an  interestng  border,  and  they 
are  easily  drawn : 

A  few  more  proverbs  and  mottoes  may  be  added  to  the  number  studied 
in  the  1A  class.    The  latter  should  be  recalled. 
Think  twice  before  you  speak  once. 

Procedure:  Tell  the  story  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  angry  friend. 
The  friend  was  angry  because  Franklin  did  not  keep  his  promise.  Franklin 
was  angry,  too,  and  wanted  to  say  something  cross.  But  he  knew  he  was 
in  the  wrong.  So  he  waited  patiently  till  his  friend  had  finished.  Then  he 
asked  pardon,  and  promised  never  to  forget  again.  The  friend  was  aston- 
ished, and  he  couldn't  say  another  word.  Of  course,  Franklin  was  forgiven. 
Read  a  little  poem  about  kind  words. 
Then  give  the  motto,  to  be  repeated  many  times. 

Conversation :    Did  you  say  4  and  2  are  5,  Harry  ?     Think.     Is  that 
right  ?    No,  Miss  J,  4  and  2  are  6. 

Did  you  frown  when  I  said,  Don't  tap  your  pencil, 
Edward?     Yes,  Miss  J.     What  should  you  have  done?     I 
should  have  thought  you  were  kind  to  tell  me.     I  should 
not   have    frowned.      What   must   you    do   when   you   are 
angry?    I  must  think  twice  before  I  speak  once. 
(Picture  of  little  boy  with  finger  on  closed  lips.) 
Other  sayings  that  may  be  taught  are: 
Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 
Contrasting  pictures:  The  lazy  child.    The  industrious 
child. 

A  liar  is  not  believed  even  when  he  speaks  the  truth. 
The  story  of  the  Boy  and  the  Wolf. 
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Grade  2A 

WHO  STOLE  THE  BIRD'S  NEST? 


"To-whit !  to- whit !  to-whee  ! 
Will  you  listen  to  me? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid? 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made?" 
"Not  I,"  said  the  cow.     "Moo-oo ! 
Such  a  thing  I'd  never  do." 
J  gave  you  a  wisp  of  hay, 
But  didn't  take  your  nest  away." 
"Not  I,"  said  the  cow.     Moo-oo. 
Such  a  thing  I'd  never  do. 

This  poem  has  been  treated  slightly  in  the  introduction  to  these  pages, 
as  a  good  example  for  the  use  of  illustration.  Every  animal,  bird  or  human 
being  spoken  of  can  be  pictured. 

It  can  also  be  perfectly  dramatized  as  it  is  entirely  dialogue.  Of  course, 
the  only  personage  first  on  the  stage  is  the  bird,  then  by  ones,  or  twos,  appear 
the  cow,  the  bobolink,  the  dog,  the  sheep,  the  crow,  the  hen,  Mary  Green, 
Alice  Neal,  the  little  shame-faced  boy.  And  what  an  object  lesson  it  would 
be !     For  the  boy  would  say  nothing,  only  look  guilty. 

ALL  THINGS  BEAUTIFUL. 
2.     Each  little  flower  that  opens, 
Each  little  bird  that  sings, 
He  made  their  glowing  colors  ; 

He  made  their  shining  wings. 
The  purple-headed  mountain, 

The  river  running  by, 
The  morning  and  the  sunset, 
That  lighteth  up  the  sky. 

There  should  be  many  pictures  of  flowers,  colored,  and  of  birds,  to 
show  the  children.    There  should  be  pictures  of  the  purple-headed  mountain. 
Who  made  all  bright  and  beautiful  things? 
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God  made  all  bright  and  beautiful  things. 

How  does  the  poem  say  this? 

Quote  if  possible : 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful, 
The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 

What  else  does  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem  speak  of?  It  speaks  of — 
"All  creatures,  great  and  small."  What  line  is  this?  The  second  line. 
What  does  the  third  line  speak  of?  It  speaks  of  "All  things  wise  and 
wonderful." 

Who  can  think  of  the  line  about  things  bright  and  beautiful?  etc. 

Patriotic  song : 

Hail,  Columbia. 

A  little  talk  about  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,  and  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner  may  be  given,  recalling  them  as  national,  belonging  to  our  country 
only.  Introduce  the  new  song,  telling  just  enough  about  the  writer,  Joseph 
Hopkinson,  to  make  the  study  of  the  song  interesting.  (See  biographical 
dictionary.) 

Explain  hail,  licroes,  heaven-born  (as  good)  and  let  the  lines  be  taught 
very  carefully  so  that  although  not  entirely  understood,  they  may  be  cor- 
rectly said.  By  frequent  repetition  and  by  intuition  the  lines  will  come  to 
have  meaning.  Let  the  chorus  be  used  as  song  for  a  ring  game.  Also  let 
the  chldren  march  to  the  music  while  the  words  are  very  dramatically 
recited  by  some  good  speaker  in  the  class.  Those  who  march  are  not  to 
sing. 

PROVERBS  AND  MAXIMS. 

He  who  does  his  best  does  well.  Give  this  motto,  very  nicely  printed 
with  perhaps  a  colored  picture  painted  on,  to  the  boy  who  makes  great 
effort,  but  is  slow  and  feels  grieved  about  it. 

//  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel. 

Tell  the  story  of  how  the  Quakers  would  never  go  to  war,  and  will 
never  quarrel.  Give  many  little  sentences  for  them  to  reproduce  at  a  late 
time. 

John  made  a  face  at  Harry,  but  Harry  only  laughed  and  looked  at  his 
pretty  book.  Ida  stopped  on  Louis's  hat,  but  Louis  shut  his  lips  tight, 
picked  up  his  cap  and  brushed  off  the  dust.  Ida  was  ashamed  and  said, 
"Excuse  me." 

Grade     2B 

ARIEL'S   SONG. 
Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 
In  the  cowslip's  bell  I  lie. 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry ; 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly, 
After  summer,  merrily, 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bow. 
This  is  the  children's  first  introduction  to   Shakespeare.     Perhaps   a 
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picture  of  this  greatest  of  English  writers  might  be  shown  them.  Perhaps 
they  might  be  told  how  as  a  boy  he  lived  in  the  beautiful  green  country  and 
spent  many  a  pleasant  summer  afternoon  lying  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  and 
dreaming  of  fairy  folk.  He  has  put  many  a  fairy  in  his  plays.  But  the 
happy  boy  Will,  in  his  ideal  country  home,  should  be  made  familiar  to  them. 
In  this  class,  fairy  tales  and  folk  stories  are  read. 

The  fairy  Ariel  might  be  pictured  on  a  chart  as  holding'  a  piece  of 
drapery  or  curtain  on  which  the  poem  is  printed  or  written : 

Have  the  children  simulate  floating  when  they  recite  this  poem. 

DUTCH  LULLABY. 

Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod  one  night 

Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe — 
Sailed  on  a  river  of  crystal  light 

Into  a  sea  of  dew. 
Where  are  you  going  and  what  do  you  wish  ? 

The  old  moon  asked  the  three. 
We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring  fish 
That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea ; 
Nets  of  silver  and  gold  have  we ! 
Said  Wynken — 
Blynken, 
and  Nod. 
The  children  must  get  the  conception  of  river,  of  crystal  light,  sea  of 
dew  if  they  can,  by  having  pictures  of  moonlight  on  water  shown  them,  and 
by  having  flowers  sprinkled  wth  drops  of  water,  so  that  they  may  recall 
"dew." 

The  lines  are  so  smooth  and  musical  they  make  a  true  lullaby.  When 
the  teacher  reads  the  poem,  she  should  as  much  as  possible  sing  it,  and  she 
must  have  a  picture  of  a  trundle  bed,  and  she  may  put  the  little  Dutch  baby 
in  its  cap,  to  bed  just  as  its  mother  would,  and  then  croon  the  song  to  the 
baby. 

To  accustom  the  children  to  the  language  of  the  poem  the  teacher  may 
place  on  the  board  for  ready  reference,  "What  do  you  wish,"  "Nets  of 
silver  and  gold  have  we,"  "The  wind  ruffled  the  waves,"  etc. 

The  suggestions  for  conversation  and  exact  recall  that  are  given  for 
the  previous  grades,  may  be  applied  in  the  2B  class.    Whatever  it  is  desired 
to  have  the  children  recall,  must  be  incorporated  in  the  question.     Such  a 
question  immediately  suggests  the  memory  line  referred  to. 
Home,  Siveet  Home. 

In  planning  ways  of  teaching  and  having  reproductions  of  the  different 
selections,  it  has  been  necessary  to  place  in  different  grades  the  five  selec- 
tions to  be  learned  in  each  grade,  and  to  be  sung. 

John  Howard  Payne,  his  wanderings,  his  poverty  will  waken  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  children,  and  his  immortal  song  will  ever  be  sung,  especially 
by  travelers  yearning  for  home.  It  will  appeal  to  foreign  born  children,  who 
find  the  new  land  strange,  even  if  splendid. 
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The  last  stanza: 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain, 
Oh,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again ; 
The  birds  singing  gaily,  that  come  at  my  call. 
Give  me  them  and  that  peace  of  mind  dearer  than  all, 
may  be  a  puzzle  to  them,  but  it  can  be  made  intelligible,  and  it  can  be 
used  for  conversation  lessons  as  can  other  poems.     It  is  one  more  in  the 
treasure  trove  of  their  memory  gems. 

Proverbs  and  maxims : 

A  single  sunbeam  is  enough  to  drive  away  many  shadows. 

Let  observation  prove  this  in  the  classroom,  literally  and  figuratively. 
Give  it  to  a  boy  who  comes  to  school  cross  because  he  has  been  punished 
at  home.    Ask  him  to  learn  it,  and  to  think  of  the  pleasant  sunshine. 

A  laugh  is  worth  a  thousand  groans  in  any  market. 

Let  the  children  prove  this.  How  do  the  genial  kindly  people  get  along  ? 
How  do  the  sour  people  fare? 

When  giving  the  children  little  rewards  of  merit,  add  a  line  of  some 
memory  selection  that  particularly  fits  their  case. 

The  boy  who  is  trying  to  overcome  wastefulness  should  have  Waste 
not,  want  not.  The  boy  who  is  lazy  should  have,  A  man's  best  friends  are 
his  ten  fingers,  etc.,  etc. 

In  teaching  a  proverb  a  good  procedure  is  (1)  story  illustrative  of  the 
thought,  (2)  poem  with  the  thought  poetically  expressed,  (3)  proverb  for 
instant  use  when  wanted,  and  so  made  as  brief  as  possible. 

Grade  3  A 

Hiawatha's  Childhood. 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 

Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 

Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 

How  they  built  their  nests  in  Summer, 

How  they  hid  themselves  in  Winter; 

Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 

Called  them  "Hiawatha's  Chickens." 

Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language, 

Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 

How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 

Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 

How7  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 

Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid ; 

Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 

Called  them  "Hiawatha's  Brothers." 
While  children  of  any  age,  old  or  young,  love  to  make  things,  it  is 
reserved  especially  for  the  nine-year-old  to  play  Indian.  Nothing  pleases 
him  better  than  a  cap  with  fringe  and  feathers,  and  a  coat  of  brown  to 
simulate  leather,  bordered  with  red  fringe  to  satisfy  the  natural  craving 
for  bright  colors. 
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The  best  way  to  study  Hiawatha  is  to  be  Hiawahta.  He  must  have 
his  little  tent,  his  little  canoe,  his  belt  and  quiver,  his  bow  and  arrow,  his 
spear,  his  moccasins,  his  toy  camp  fire,  and  everything  that  the  little  Indian 
boy  needs.    With  his  companions  he  plays  Indian. 

The  lines  selected  for  special  inspection  are  suggestive  for  discussion 
of  natural  history  subjects. 

The  little  Hiawatha  "learned  of  every  bird  its  language."  To  be  true, 
Hiawatha's  boys  must  sit  quietly  in  the  woods  and  study  birds.  But  that 
will  take  too  long,  and  the  woods  are  far  away.  The  next  best  thing  is  to 
go  to  the  aviary,  Bronx  Park,  and  study  them  there.  Then  there  are  many 
books  that  will  help.     Hiawatha  had  no  books. 

Hiawatha  "learned  of  every  beast  its  language."  What  did  he  learn 
about  the  beavers?  About  the  squirrels,  about  the  reindeer,  about  the 
rabbit?    Why  is  the  rabbit  so  timid? 

A  Fable. 

The  rabbit  ridiculed  the  squirrel  for  running  up  a  tree  when  he  heard 
a  hawk  or  a  crow.  Why  should  you  fear,  you  can  climb  and  you  can  hide. 
Mother  Nature  heard  and  chid  the  rabbit  and  punished  him  by  showing  him 
the  reflection  of  his  long  ears  in  the  moonlight ;  also  by  showing  him  foot 
prints  in  the  snow.  The  long  ears  so  black  in  the  moonlight  frightened 
him  almost  to  death,  and  made  even  his  eyes  pale.  The  footprints  completed 
his  fear  and  he  made  one  bound  into  his  burrow.  Since  then  his  nose  is 
always  a-tremble,  his  eyes  always  pink,  his  ears  up  straight.  When  he  sees 
a  blade  of  grass  move  he  bounds  into  his  burrow. 

To  help  recall  of  Hiawatha  the  first  word  of  each  line  might  be  placed 
on  the  board,  for  reference  at  odd  times  when  the  pupil  is  studying  or 
reciting.  After  a  few  days  this  help  must  be  covered  during  a  recitation, 
although  in  view  all  the  rest  of  the  time. 

A  border  representing  the  incidents  in  the  poem  may  with  profit  be 
sketched  in  crayon  across  the  upper  parts  of  the  boards. 

Let  the  pupils  find  old  readers  with  pictures,  or  let  them  draw  pictures 
fitting  for  the  story.  Since  the  aim  is  to  give  them  power  of  expression, 
disdain  no  help  they  can  and  will  give. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince. 

"Such  a  procession !  Heralds  in  blue  and  silver ;  pages  in  crimson  and 
gold,  and  a  troop  of  little  girls  in  dazzling  white,  carrying  baskets  of  flowers 
which  they  strewed  all  the  way  before  the  nurse  and  child ;  finally  the  four 
and  twenty  godfathers  and  godmothers  as  proud  as  possible  and  so  splendid 
to  look  at  that  they  would  have  quite  extinguished  their  small  godson, 
merely  a  heap  of  lace  and  muslin  with  a  baby  face  inside,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  canopy  of  white  satin  and  ostrich  feathers  which  was  held  over  him 
wherever  he  was  carried." 

The  contrast  between  Hiawatha's  childhood  and  the  Little  Lame 
Prince's  is  so  marked  that  it  will  furnish  much  material  for  conversation. 

In  what  kind  of  house  did  Hiawatha  live?     The  little  lame  prince? 
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How  was  Hiawatha  dressed?  How,  the  prince?  Who  watched  over  Hia- 
watha ?  Who  over  the  prince  ?  What  sort  of  people  were  around  Hiawatha  ? 
Around  the  prince?     Describe  Hiawatha's  bed.     The  prince's  bed,  etc. 

The  memorizing  of  selections  like  the  last  given  will  surely  give  power 
to  retail  a  story,  or  give  a  description  of  an  interesting  incident  or  proces- 
sion. 

Proverb. 

A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches. 

1.  Story  of  some  rich  man  who  gave  away  his  wealth  to  the  poor, 
and  lived  among  them;  e.  g.,  Tolstoi. 

2.  Read  to  children  the  poem : 

A  Good  Name. 

Children,  choose  it,  don't  refuse  it, 

'Tis  a  precious  diadem ; 
Watch  and  guard  it,  don't  discard  it, 

You  will  need  it  when  you're  men. 

3.  Give  the  proverb  and  occasionally  ask  the  children  if  they  are  trying 
to  have  a  good  name. 

Choose  for  special  help  to  the  teacher  those  who  are  striving  for 
a  good  name. 

Grade  3  B 

The  Captain's  Daughter. 
This  is  a  poem  which  can  be  closely  imitated  in  oral  composition.     Let 
certain  phrases  be  given  and  a  new  story  built  up  about  them. 

If  certain  words  and  phrases  are  placed  on  the  blackboard  for  use  in 
daily  conversation  it  will  help  the  pupil's  recall,  and  will  .give  him  ease  of 
speech,  because  he  will  have  more  ready  words  than  the  pupil  who  has  not 
this  advantage;  e.  g.,  crozvded,  dare  to  sleep,  midnight,  deep  (sea),  shattered, 
shuddered,  stoutest,  held  his  breath,  hungry  sea,  breakers,  lee  are  lost!  stag- 
gered, icy  hand,  ocean,  maiden,  better  cheer,  anchored,  harbor,  moon  was 
shining  clear. 

This  can  be  dramatized  advantageously. 
Sweet  and  Low. 
Sweet  and   low,   sweet   and   low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea; 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dying  wind  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me ; 
While  my  pretty  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 
This  poem  can  be  memorized  to  music.     It  must  be  sung.     The  words 
are  simple  yet  dignified. 

Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  simple  comparative  study  of  the 
three  lullabies  the  children  have  learned:  Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep,  The  Dutch 
Lullaby,  and  this  poem,  which  is  an  English  lullaby.     The  little  German 
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baby's  father  is  a  shepherd,  the  little  Dutch  baby  knows  about  fishing,  the 
little  English  baby  hears  the  wind  blow  over  the  sea,  its  father  is  a  sailor. 
Conversation  might  be  made  very  interesting.  The  children  may  be  asked 
what  their  choice  is.  Each  boy  will  have  a  choice  according  to  his  develop- 
ment, and  temperament.  Which  poem  makes  us  smile?  Which  makes  us 
serious?    What  kind  of  a  child  is  lulled  to  sleep? 

Proverbs. 

A  sweet  temper  is  to  the  house  what  sunshine  is  to  the  trees  and  flozvers. 

A  zvord  sent  forth  from  the  lips  cannot  be  brought  back,  evpi  with  a 
chariot  and  six  horses. 

A  rooim  hung  zvith  many  pictures  is  a  room  hung  zvith  thoughts. 

After  several  proverbs  have  been  taught  and  those  of  the  class  lower 
have  been  recalled,  let  the  pupils  see  if  they  can,  from  their  own  experience, 
invent  a  good  proverb. 

They  may  be  timid  at  first,  but  let  the  teacher  remind  them  of  pleasant 
incidents  in  the  class.  William  raised  his  hand  to  answer  four  different 
times,  and  finally  he  had  his  chance.     He  waited. 

AH  things  come  to  him  zvho  zvaits. 

Grade  4  A 

The  Children's  Hour  should  be  taught  after  a  little  sketch  of  Long- 
fellow's home  life  has  been  given,  and  his  three  beautiful  daughters  de- 
scribed. A  very  fine  picture  may  be  had  in  a  cheap  print  which  can  be  used 
in  illustration  of  this  poem : 

From  my  study   I   see   in   the  lamplight, 

Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 
Grave  Alice  and  laughing  Allegra, 

And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 
A  whisper  and  then  a  silence, 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes, 
They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 

To  take  me  by  surprise. 

It  is  full  of  phrases  that  can  be  made  use  of  in  ordinary  talk :  day's 
occupation,  patter  of  little  feet,  voices  soft  and  szvect,  descending  the  broad 
hall  stair,  grave  Alice,  laughing  Allegra,  plotting  and  planning,  sudden 
raid,  doors  left  unguarded,  turret,  arms  about  me  entwine,  scaled  the  wall, 
fortress. 

The  reason  for  emphasizing  the  above  phrases  and  words  is  to  give 
training  in  grasping  the  essentials  so  that  when  a  pupil  is  asked  to  deliver 
a  message  he  naturally  attends  to  the  important  words  and  so  carries  the 
message  correctly.  If  every  teacher  would  vigilantly  associate  every  word 
and  every  phrase  with  an  approprite  idea  in  the  child's  mind,  messages  might 
be  more   correctly   delivered. 

Prose. 

"The  way  to  wealth  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  market.  It  depends  chiefly 
on  two  words — industry  and  frugality — that  is,  waste  neither  time,  nor 
money  but  make  the  best  of  both."  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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This  selection  learned,  must  surely  give  a  child  power  to  rearrange  his 
thought  and  speak  more  easily. 

Questions :  What  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  market  ?  On  what  does  it 
chiefly  depend  ?  What  two  things  should  we  not  waste  ?  What  must  we  do 
about  both? 

"They  are  never  alone  who  are  accompanied  with  noble  true  thoughts." 

Adapt  this  quotation  to  other  truths : 

They  are  never  poor  who (are  content). 

They  are  never  unhappy  who (help  others). 

They  are  never  forgotten  who (do  kind  deeds). 

Grade    4B 

The  Barefoot  Boy. 
Oh  for  boyhood's  time  of  June, 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon, 
When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw 
Me,  their  master,  waited  for. 
I  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees, 
Humming  birds  and  honey  bees ; 
For  my  sport  the  squirrel  played, 
Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade ; 
For  my  taste  the  blackberry  cone 
Purpled  over  hedge  and  stone ; 
Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night, 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 
Talked  to  me  from  fall  to  fall. 

This  poem  is  full  of  information  about  natural  history.  To  a  city  boy 
it  reads  like  a  fairy  tale,  for  it  is  wonderful  to  him  that  so  many  things  can 
happen  that  he  does  not  know  about. 

In  the  above  there  is  art  in  so  transposing  that  the  whole  is  emphatic 
and  crisp.  "One  brief  moon,"  is  a  relic  of  Indian  influence.  "Me,  their 
master,  waited  for."  It  may  puzzle  the  boy  a  little  to  know  this  line  means, 
"waited  for  me,  their  master." 

What  an  exuberance  of  joy  in  "I  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees,"  and 
what  pride !  "Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade" ;  the  city  boy  does  not 
know  the  little,  gray,  silky-furred  burrower  of  the  wood,  nor  does  he  know 
that  the  spade  is  only  that  strong,  muscular  snout  spoken  of.  These  thoughts 
must  be  made  clear  to  him.  The  "blackberry  cone"  is  truly  poetic,  and  the 
teacher  needs  but  to  draw  the  full,  luscious  blackberry,  tapering  as  it  does, 
to  make  the  city  boy  understand  cone.  Ice  cream  cones  are  common 
enough  to  him  now.  The  use  of  purpled  for  ripened  is  full  of  meaning,  it 
includes  the  ripening  and  the  color.  That  a  hedge  is  a  living  growing  fence 
will  interest  the  city  boy.  He  understands  perfectly  what  "laughed  the 
brook"  means  but  he  may  not  realize  how  very  beautiful  this  figure  is 
till  the  brook  is  described  to  him  as  a  ripple  of  waters  between  grassy  or 
pebbly  banks,  with  the  sun  shining  softly  through.    The  water  as  it  is  sent 
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along  gurgles  as  if  laughing.  That  is  how  this  poet  happens  to  say  "laughed 
the  brook."  That  is  why  it  seems  "whispering  at  the  garden  wall,"  and 
talks  to  the  boy  from  "fall  to  fall,"  in  fact  the  year  round. 

It  is  not  too  early  in  this  grade  to  have  the  boys  make  their  own  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  writing  the  appropriate  quotations  from  the  poem  under- 
neath. A  little  Brownie  camera,  and  a  trudge  to  one  of  the  parks,  taking 
snapshots,  will  help  surprisingly.  The  poem  has  thus  become  a  manifold 
pleasure,  because  through  study  of  it  further  industry  was  induced,  and 
comparisons  and  decisions  were  made  that  were  educative.  Studied  in  this 
interesting  way,  the  poem  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  memory  album 
will  become  one  of  the  maker's  treasures. 

If  the  teacher  will  bear  in  mind  the  phrases  in  the  poem  that  are  most 
happy  in  their  construction,  and  will  have  them  in  view  while  the  poem  is 
under  consideration,  she  will  find  that  her  pupils  are  unconsciously  making 
use  of  the  phrases.  She  will  discover  them  in  composition,  in  conversation, 
in  geography  and  reading  lessons.  She  will  see  the  pupils  turn  to  the 
phrases  and  then  compare  with  their  books. 

To  be  continued  in  March,  1912,  Monographs. 

Drawing'  By  Imitation* 

By  Frank  H.  Collins, 
Director  of  Drawing,  City  of  New  York. 

The  value  of  drawing  by  imitation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  power  to  draw 
is  most  readily  acquired  at  the  outset,  by  observing  the  teacher  draw  and 
attempting  to  copy  his  drawing  or  by  copying  drawings  of  others.  There  is 
nothing  in  an  object  itself  which  shows  how  it  should  be  drawn. 

The  purpose  is  (a)  to  reveal  principles,  (b)  to  form  correct  habits  and 
methods  of  using  the  materials  and  mediums  of  drawing,  (c)  to  acquire  a 
technique  by  means  of  which  the  pupils  may  give  expression  to  his  own 
ideas.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  pupil  to  carry  out  his  teacher's  ideas  except 
by  imitation,  nor  for  him  to  profit  by  studying  examples  of  good  work  unless 
he  actually  or  mentally  copies  or  imitates  it.  The  student  must  first  acquire 
a  method,  which  is  simply  an  orderly  way  of  doing.  He  can  most  easily 
acquire  a  method  by  following  the  methods  of  those  who  know  how  to  draw. 
Drawing  by  imitation  with  a  view  of  mechanically  reproducing  the  original 
is  unprofitable,  but  copying  to  learn  a  method  and  to  acquire  principles  is  a 
most  valuable  exercise.  Drawing  by  imitation  if  properly  directed,  but 
without  dictation,  will  not  destroy  the  individuality  any  pupil  possesses,  but 
will  rather  increase  his  power  of  self-expression. 

The  following  reproductions  of  drawings  intended  for  use  in  the  upper 
grades  are  offered  as  suggested  examples  of  work  in  drawing  by  imitation 
and  from  memory  and  imagination.  They  serve  to  illustrate  the  application 
of  all  the  perspective  principles  developed  in  the  elementary  schools.  They 
should  be  used  as  copies  for  the  pupils  to  draw  from.  These  illustrations 
should  chiefly  be  employed : 

1.  To  show  the  application  of  the  perspective  principles  studied. 

2.  To  present  a  method  of  handling  the  pencil. 


This   article   is   continued    from   the  October,  1911,  Monographs. 


PLATE   1. 

3.     To   show,   by   graphic   illustration,    the   possibilities    of   employing 
familiar  forms  as  subject  matter  for  interesting  pictures. 

The  copies  which  the  children  make  of  these  illustrations  should  be 


PLATE  2. 

about  one-fourth  larger  than  here  shown.    The  steps  followed  when  making 
the  copies  should  be  : 

1.     To  determine  by  a  few  light  sketch  lines  the  large  proportions  of 
the  drawing  to  be  made. 
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PLATE  3. 

2.  To  sketch  lightly  the  most  prominent  parts. 

3.  To  complete  by  adding  the  details. 

The  erasing  rubber  should  be  used  only  during  the  last  stage  of  the 
work,  and  then  as  sparingly  as  possible. 

Drawings  on  Plate  No.  1  illustrate  the  application  of  the  perspective 
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principle  that  a  circle  seen  obliquely  takes  the  form  of  an  ellipse.     Notice 
that  there  are  no  hard  outlines  in  the  drawings. 
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The  drawings  on  Plate  2  illustrate  the  perspective  principle  just  men- 
tioned, also  the  principle  that  parallel  receding  horizontal  lines  converge  to 
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the  same  point.  Prove  this  last  principle  by  continuing  the  lines  which 
represent  the  cracks  between  the  planks  of  the  wharf  using-  the  straight 
edge  of  a  piece  of  paper  to  continue  these  lines.  They  will  be  found  to  con- 
verge at  the  horizon  about  two  inches  outside  the  picture  frame  at  the  right. 
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PLATE  7. 

Query — Why  does  the  top  of  the  tall  post  curve  up  while  the  line  of  its 
base  curves  down  ? 

The  drawing  on  Plate  3  illustrate  the  application  of  the  perspective  prin- 
ciples already  mentioned. 
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The  large  drawing  on  Plate  5  illustrates  not  only  the  first  two  perspective 
principles  mentioned,  but  also  the  principle  that  receding  horizontal  lines 
seen  below  the  eye  level,  slant  up.    This  drawing  also  illustrates  the  fact  that 
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distance  in  a  picture  may  be  expressed  by  the  use  of  light  and  dark  lines  as 
well  as  by  placing  in  their  proper  positions  the  objects  which  compose  the 
picture.  Note  that  the  lines  in  the  foreground  are  much  darker  than  those 
in  the  distance.  The  marginal  drawings  on  Plate  5  are  offered  as  simple 
representations  of  familiar  forms  seen  in  the  harbor.  Note  in  these  draw- 
ings an  almost  entire  absence  of  details. 
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PLATE   10. 

The  lighthouse  on  Plate  4  shows  the  application  of  the  circle  viewed 
obliquely  as  seen  ahove  the  eye  level. 

The  principles  or  laws  of  perspective  which  govern  the  making  of  pic- 
tures are  very  few  in  number.    The  drawings  on  Plates  5,  6  and  7,  although 
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PLATE   11. 


different  in  form  from  those  already  presented,  show  the  application  of  no 
new  laws.  Plates  8,  9  and  10  illustrate  the  application  of  the  ellipse  when 
drawing  cylindrical  conical  objects. 

The  lantern  on  Plate  1 1  illustrates  the  application  of  the  perspecitve  prin- 
ciple that  horizontal  receding-  parallel  lines  seen  above  the  eye  level  slant 
down.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  to  represent  straight  line  objects  above  the 
eye  level  their  receding  horizontal  edges  must  be  drawn  slanting  downward. 
The  degree  of  slant  depends  on  how  far  above  the  eye  level  the  object  is  to 
be  represented.     Notice  the  sign  on  the  tree  on  Plate  12.     It  appears  hori- 
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PLATE    12. 

zontal  and  correctly  placed,  but  note  that  its  top  and  bottom  edges  slant 
downward.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  window  on  Plate  12  is  above  the  eye 
level.  It  appears  above  the  eye  level  because  its  horizontal  edges  slant 
down.  The  drawings  on  Plate  13  further  illustrate  the  use  made  of  the  prin- 
ciples or  laws  of  perspective  drawing  already  referred  to. 
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Dramatization  of    DicKens'   Christmas  Carol 

By  Sara  H.  Fahey,  B.  S. 

INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 

The  beautiful  story  of  The  Christmas  Carol  is  so  widely  known  that 
little  need  be  said  as  to  its  content.  Its  purpose,  as  Dickens  himself  said, 
was  "to  awaken  some  loving  and  forbearing  thoughts  never  out  of  season 
in  a  Christian  land."  As  proof  that  the  world  had  been  awakened,  letters 
poured  in  upon  the  author  daily,  telling  him  how  much  the  Carol  was  read 
aloud  in  the  home,  and  how  much  good  it  had  done  for  all  its  readers.  From 
1843  to  the  present  time  this  little  story  has  more  than  held  its  own,  fostering 
kindly  feeling,  and  prompting  acts  of  benevolence  wherever  it  has  been 
read. 

The  aim  in  dramatizing  it  has  been  to  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
spirit  of  the  story  without  bringing  in  such  detail  as  would  confuse  the 
audience.  Since  the  school  has  not  the  time  nor  the  material  to  attempt  rep- 
resentations requiring  elaborate  scenic  effects,  such  parts  as  need  this  treat- 
ment have  been  merely  suggested.  Other  songs  than  those  given  may  be 
used  if  they  are  appropriate,  and  the  children  know  them.  In  many  of  the 
songs,  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  only  one  stanza  sung.  The  aim  is  to  keep 
the  action  sufficiently  rapid  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  audience.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  selected  pupils  make  an  effective  chorus.  The  singers  should  stand 
to  the  left  or  right  of  the  stage.  Screens  should  be  used  to  shut  them  off 
from  the  view  of  the  audience.  In  the  song  Lovely  Peace  they  may  stand 
toward  the  center  of  the  stage,  as  it  will  not  spoil  the  effect  to  have  them 
seen.  The  costumes  should  be  very  simple,  but  characteristic.  Dickens  de- 
scribes his  character  so  minutely  that  the  best  hints  as  to  effective  costuming 
are  found  in  the  Christmas  Carol  itself.  The  object  should  be  to  give  each 
character  such  a  distinctive  costume  that  he  will  be  quickly  recognized  by 
the  audience.  Children  taking  the  parts  are  quick  to  suggest  little  touches 
in  their  own  make  up.  The  scarf  on  Bob,  the  holly  branch  in  the  hand  of 
Christmas  Past,  the  wreath  and  green  gown  of  Christmas  Present,  the  veiled 
face  of  Marley's  Ghost,  signify  enough  to  guide  the  audience,  if  the  pupils 
are  trained  to  render  the  lines  with  distinctness,  and  with  feeling. 

(If  a  shorter  play  is  desired,  it  is  possible  to  produce  quite  a  complete 
effect  by  giving  Acts  I  and  III,  omitting  all  of  Actll.  One  pupil  can  be 
trained  to  tell  briefly  the  facts  relating  to  the  visits  of  the  three  Spirits,  with 
the  consequent  effect  upon  Scrooge's  heart  and  mind.) 

Dramatis  Personae. 

Mr.  Scrooge.  Marley's  Ghost. 

Fred,  Scrooge's  nephew.  Christmas  Past. 

Fred's  wife.  Christmas  Present. 

Anna.  Christmas  Future. 

Bob.  Cratchit.  Old  Fessiwig. 

Tiny  Tim.  Mrs.  Fessimg. 

Mr.  Hall.  Ebenezer. 

Mr.  Allen.  Dick. 
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Several  other  minor  characters,  dancers,  and  chorus. 
In  three  acts  and  nine  scenes. 
(Time,  45  minutes.) 

ACT  I.— Scene  I. 

{Scrooge's  office.    Screens  so  arranged  that  his  clerk,  Bob  Cratchit,  stands 
behind  it  at  work.     Scrooge's  nephew,  Fred,  enters.) 

Fred — A  Merry  Christmas,  Uncle,  God  save  you. 

Scrooge — Bah !     Humbug ! 

Fred — Christmas  a  humbug,  Uncle?  Yes,  you  don't  mean  that,  I  am 
sure. 

Scrooge — I  do.  What  reason  have  you  to  be  merry.  You're  poor 
enough. 

Fred — Come  then.  What  reason  have  you  to  be  sad?  You're  rich 
enough. 

Scrooge — Bah !  Humbug.  Such  a  world  of  fools  as  this !  Merry  Christ- 
mas. What's  Christmas  time  to  you,  but  a  time  for  paying  bills  without 
money?    A  time  for  finding  yourself  a  year  older,  and  not  an  hour  richer. 

Fred — Uncle!     {In  a  tone  of  surprise.) 

Scrooge— Nephew !  {Mockingly.)  Keep  Christmas  in  your  own  way, 
and  let  me  keep  it  in  mine. 

Fred — But  you  don't  keep  it. 

Scrooge — Let  me  leave  it  alone  then.  Much  good  may  it  do  you  !  Much 
good  it  has  ever  done  you ! 

Fred — Whatever  good  it  has  done  me  I  am  sure  I  have  always  thought 
of  Christmas  time  as  a  good  time, — a  charitable  pleasant  time.  The  only 
time  I  know  of  in  the  long  year  when  men  and  women  seem  by  one  consent 
to  open  their  shut-up  hearts  freely  and  to  think  of  people  below  them  as  if 
they  really  were  fellow  passengers  to  the  grave  and  not  another  race  of 
creatures  bound  on  another  journey.  And,  therefore,  Uncle,  though  it  has 
never  put  a  scrap  of  gold  or  silver  in  my  pocket,  I  believe  that  it  has  done 
me  good,  and  will  do  me  good,  and  I  say,  "God  bless  it !" 

{Clerk  behind  screen  applauds  his  remarks.) 

Scrooge — Let  me  hear  another  sound  from  you,  and  you'll  keep  your 
Christmas  by  losing  your  situation. 
{Turning  to  Fred)     You're  quite  a  powerful  orator,  sir.     {Sarcastically.) 

Fred — Don't  be  angry,  Uncle.     Come!     Dine  with  us  to-morrow. 

Scrooge — Good  afternoon.     {Stiffly.) 

Fred — I  want  nothing  from  you.  I  ask  nothing  of  you ;  why  cannot  we 
be  friends? 

Scrooge — Good  afternoon.   {Icily.) 

Fred — I  am  sorry  with  all  my  heart  to  find  you  so  resolute.  We  have 
never  had  any  quarrel  to  which  I  have  been  a  party.  But  I  have  made  the 
trial  in  homage  to  Christmas,  and  I'll  keep  my  Christmas  humor  to  the  last. 
{Turns  to  go.)     So,  a  Merry  Christmas,  Uncle. 

Scrooge — Good  afternoon.     {Rather  cross  in  tone.) 

Fred — And  a  Happy  New  Year. 
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Scrooge — Good  afternoon.     {With  emphasis.) 
{Fred  bows,  smiling  pleasantly.    He  stops  a  moment  to  give  his  good  wishes 
to  the  clerk.     The  cleric  returns  them  heartily.) 

Scrooge — There's  another  fellow,  my  clerk,  with  but  fifteen  shillings  a 
week,  and  a  wife  and  family  to  support,  talking  about  a  merry  Christmas. 
Lunatics ! 
{Clerk  goes  to  the  door  with  Fred.    Fred  passes  out.    Two  gentlemen,  Mr. 

Hall  and  Mr.  /Fieri  are  admitted.     They  have  books  in  their  hands. 

They  bozv  to  Scrooge.) 

Mr.  Hall — Scrooge  and  Marley,  I  presume.  Have  I  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  Mr.  Scrooge  or  Mr.  Marley?     {Hands  Scrooge  a  paper.) 

Scrooge — Mr.  Marley  is  dead.    He  died  seven  years  ago  this  very  night. 

Mr.  Hall — We  have  no  doubt  his  liberality  is  well  represented  by  his 
surviving  partner. 

{Scrooge  glances  at  paper,  and  then  returns  it.) 

Mr.  Allen — At  this  festive  season  of  the  year  we  should  make  some 
slight  provision  for  the  poor  and  destitute,  who  suffer  greatly  at  the  present 
time.     Thousands  are  in  want  of  common  necessaries. 

Scrooge — Are  there  no  prisons? 

Mr.  Allen — Plenty  of  prisons. 

Scrooge — And  the  workhouses? 

Mr.  Allen — They  are  all  busy,  sir. 

Scrooge — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  thought  from  what  you  said  first 
that  something  had  occurred  to  stop  them  on  their  useful  course. 

Mr.  Hall  {Taking  no  notice  of  Scrooge's  remarks) — A  few  of  us  are 
trying  to  raise  a  fund  to  buy  the  poor  some  meat  and  drink,  and  means  of 
warmth.  We  choose  this  time  because  it  is  the  time  when  Want  is  most 
keenly  felt,  and  Abundance  rejoices.    What  shall  I  put  you  down  for? 

Scro  oge — Noth  ing. 

Mr.  Hall — You  wish  to  be  anonymous? 

Scrooge — I  wish  to  be  left  alone.  I  don't  make  merry  myself  at  Christ- 
mas, and  I  can't  afford  to  make  idle  people  merry.  I  help  to  support  the 
establishments  mentioned, — they  cost  enough, — and  those  who  are  badly  off 
must  go  there. 

Mr.  Allen — Many  would  rather  die  than  go  there. 

Scrooge — If  they  had  rather  die  they  had  better  do  it.  Besides  I  don't 
know  that. 

Mr.  Allen — But  you  might  know  it. 

Scrooge — It's  not  my  business.     It's  enough  for  a  man  to  understand 
his  own  business,  and  not  to  interfere  with  other  people's.     Mine  occupies 
me  constantly.    Good  afternoon,  gentlemen. 
{The  gentlemen  hesitate, — bo:v,  and  then  go  out.     Scrooge  fusses  around 

preparatory  to  leaving.    He  goes  back  of  screen  to  give  instructions  to 

his  clerk.) 
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(Song— "The  Charity  Bazaar.") 
(Rix's  Songs  of  School  and  Flag.    P.  132.) 

I. 
Fair  dames  and  gentle  masters, 

I  greet  you  one  and  all ; 
I'm  sure  'twill  give  you  pleasure 

This  fest-day  to  recall. 
I've  bonbons  for  the  children, 

And  toys   from   Santa   Claus ; 
Please  buy  my   fragrant  flowers. 

You  ask  me  why?     Because 
They  are  pretty,  I  am  witty 

And  my  goods  are  new  and  bright ; 
Lovely  roses,  fragrant  posies, 

That's  the  reason;  am  I  right? 
They  are  pretty,  you  are  witty, 

And  the  goods  are  new  and  bright ; 
Lovely  roses,  fragrant  posies, 

That's  the  reason  you  are  right. 
II. 
Perhaps  you  may  be  hungry, 
Or  thirsty  ail  the  same ; 
The  cafe  there  is  open, 

Now  aren't  you  glad  you  came? 
The  bill  of  fare  is  tempting, 
With  salads,  ices,  cakes ; 
The  prices, — don't  find  fault, — 'tis 
For  charity's  sweet  sake. 
'  All  is  pretty,  all  are  witty,  and 

My  goods  are  new  and  bright. 
Lovely  roses,  fragrant  posies, 

We  are  happy  here  to-night. 
They  are  pretty,  you  are  witty, 

And  the  goods  are  new  and  bright ; 
Lovely  roses,  fragrant  posies, 
We  are  happy  here  to-night. 
(Scrooge  comes  forward,  speaking  back  to  clerk,  Bob  Cratchit.) 
Scrooge — You'll  want  all  day  to-morrow,  I  suppose? 
Clerk — If  convenient,  sir. 

Scrooge — It's  not  convenient,  and  it's  not  fair.     If  I  was  to  stop  a  half 
crown  for  it  you'd  think  yourself  ill  used.     And  yet  you  don't  think  me  ill 
used  when  I  pay  a  day's  wages  for  no  work. 
Clerk — It  is  only  once  a  year. 

Scrooge — A  poor  excuse  for  picking  a  man's  pocket  the  twenty-fifth 
of  December.    But  I  suppose  you  must  have  the  whole  day.    Be  here  all  the 
earlier  next  morning. 
(Scrooge  says  the  last  words  in  a  growling  fashion  as  he  goes  out.     Clerk 
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arranges  things  in  the  room  for  a  moment,  then  puts  a  big  scarf  around 

his  neck.) 

Clerk — Now  I  must  hurry.  I'll  go  clown  the  slide  on  Cornhill  twenty 
times  with  the  boys,  and  then  I'll  run  home  and  play  blindman's  buff  with 
the  children  in  honor  of  Christmas  Eve.    There  go  the  minstrel  boys  now. 

Chorus:  I  HEAR  ALONG  OUR  STREET. 

(A  Christmas  Carol.) 
(Riverside  Graded  Song  Book.    Part  II,  P.  73.) 
I  hear  along  our  street 

Pass  the  minstrel  throngs ; 
Hark!  they  play  so  sweet, 

On  their  haut-boys,  Christmas  songs  ! 
Let  us  by  the  fire, 

Ever  higher, 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire ! 

In  December  ring 

Ev'ry  day  the  chimes ; 
Loud  the  gleemen  sing, 

In  the  streets  their  merry  rhymes, 
Loud  sing  their  merry  rhymes. 

Let  us  by  the  fire,  etc. 

ACT  I.— Scene  II. 
(Scrooge  enters  his  lonely  room.    He  peeps  about  as  if  nervous,  or  afraid. 

Dressing  gozmi  hanging  there.     He  looks  around,  hack  of  screen  and 

outside.    He  feels  of  his  dressing  gozvn.) 

Scrooge — Nobody  there.     Pooh  !  Pooh  !     Humbug ! 

(He  looks  around  again  several  times,  then  he  sits  down.) 

Scrooge — I  thought  I  saw  Marley's  face  on  the  door  knob,  as  I  came 
in.     It  seems  as  if  I  saw  him  everywhere. 

(He  listens.     Sounds  of  steps  back  of  screen.) 

Scrooge — I  won't  believe  it.    Oh,  I  know  him.     It's  Marley's  ghost. 
(Shows  astonishment,  and  terror.    The  ghost,  who  has  been  standing  behind 

the  screen,  turns  the  screen  outzvard  sufficiently  to  permit  the  audience 

to  get  a  slight  viezv  of  him.    This  gives  the  ghost  an  opportunity  to  make 

himself  heard  by  the  audience.) 

Scrooge — What  do  you  want  with  me?     (In  a  frightened  tone.) 

Ghost — Much.     (In  a  solemn  tone.) 

Scrooge — Who  are  you? 

Ghost — In  life  I  was  your  partner,  Jacob  Marley. 

Scrooge — Dreadful  apparition,  why  do  you  trouble  me? 

Ghost — Man  of  the  worldly  mind,  do  you  believe  in  me  or  not  ? 

Scrooge — I  do,  I  must.  But  why  do  spirits  walk  the  earth,  and  why  do 
they  come  to  me? 
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Ghost — It  is  required  of  every  man  that  the  spirit  within  him  should 
walk  abroad  among  his  fellow  men,  and  travel  far  and  wide;  and  if  that 
spirit  goes  not  forth  in  life  it  is  condemned  to  do  so  after  death. 

Scrooge — Jacob,  Jacob,  tell  me  more. 

Ghost — Then  know  that  any  Christian  spirit  working  kindly  in  its  little 
sphere  will  find  its  mortal  life  too  short  for  its  vast  means  of  usefulness. 
Know  that  no  space  of  regret  can  make  amends  for  one's  life's  opportunities 
misused.     Yet,  such  was  I !     Oh,  such  was  I ! 

Scrooge — But  you  were  always  a  good  man  of  business,  Jacob. 

Ghost — Business !  business  !  Mankind  was  my  business.  The  common 
welfare  was  my  business.  The  dealings  of  my  trade  were  but  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  ocean  of  my  business.    And  with  you  it  is  all  business. 

Scrooge — Don't  be  hard  on  me,  Jacob. 

Ghost — I  am  here  to-night  to  warn  you  that  you  may  have  a  chance  of 
escaping  my  fate. 

Scrooge — You  were  always  a  good  friend  to  me,  Jacob. 

Ghost — You  will  be  haunted  by  three  Spirits,  Christmas  Past,  Christmas 
Present,  and  Christmas  Future.  Look  to  see  me  no  more,  and  for  your  own 
sake  remember  what  has  passed  between  us. 

(The  gJwst  vanishes.     The  screen  is  returned  to  first  position.     Scrooge 

follows,  looking  after  the  ghost.) 

Scrooge — Am  I  awake?     Can  it  be?    Is  is  possible? 

(Passes  back  of  screen.) 
(Rather  soft  but  weird  strains  on  the  piano  are  effective  here.) 

ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

(Scrooge  comes  into  his  room.    Sits  down.) 

Scrooge — It  is  one  o'clock.     The  hour  itself,  and  nothing  else. 
(Bell  begins  to  ring  slowly.    A  little  child  comes  in  a  moment.    She  is  in  a 

white  dress  trimmed  zvith  flowers.    A  branch  of  green  holly  is  in  the 

hand.    A  crown  of  tinsel  on  head.) 

Scrooge — Who  and  what  are  you? 
Spirit — I  am  Christmas  Past. 

Scrooge — What  business  brought  you  here? 

Spirit — Your  welfare.    Your  change  of  heart.    Take  heed ! 
(Scrooge  looks  much  frightened.) 

Spirit — Rise  and  walk  with  me.     I  will  show  you  much  that  you  have 
forgotten. 
(Both  pass  back  of  screen.    They  come  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage.) 

Scrooge — This  place  looks  familiar.  Good  Heaven !  I  was  bred  in 
this  place.     I  was  a  boy  here ! 

Spirit — You  recollect  the  way? 

Scrooge — Remember  it.    I  could  walk  it  blindfolded. 

Spirit — Strange  to  have  forgotten  for  so  many  years.  What  you  see 
are  but  shadows  of  the  things  that  have  been.  See  there!  The  school  is 
just  closing.  Hear  the  pupils  wishing  Merry  Christmas  to  each  other.  Do 
you  know  that  lonely  child  who  sits  in  the  school  room  all  alone  ? 
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(A  small  child  sits  back  of  screen  to  right  of  stage.    Scrooge  and  the  Spirit 

have  been  walking  towards  him.) 

Scrooge — Oh,  yes,  I  remember  all.  It  was  myself.  Poor  boy.  (Aftter 
brushing  his  eyes  with  his  sleeve  he  feels  in  his  pockets.) 

Scrooge — I  wish, — but  it  is  too  late  now. 

Spirit — What's  the  matter? 

Scrooge — Nothing,  nothing.  A  boy  sang  a  Christmas  Carol  at  my  door 
last  night.    I  should  like  to  have  given  him  something;  that's  all. 

Spirit — Don't  you  remember  how  you  longed  for  home  when  you  were 
here.  Your  little  sister  came  for  you  on  Christmas  Eve.  She  clapped  her 
tiny  hands  as  she  said,  "I  have  come  to  bring  you  home,  dear  brother. 
Father  sent  me  in  a  coach  to  bring  you,  and  you  will  never  have  to  come  back 
mere  again."    Don't  you  remember  that? 

Scrooge — Yes.  Fan  was  a  delicate  little  creature,  but  she  had  a  large 
heart.     She  helped  me,  oh,  so  much. 

Spirit — She  died  a  woman,  and  had,  I  think,  children. 

Scrooge — One  child. 

Spirit — True.    Your  nephew,  Fred. 

Scrooge — Yes. 

Spirit — And  how  much  have  you  done  for  him? 

Scrooge — Nothing.  I  have  been  hateful  to  him.  Yes,  surely,  I  have 
been  very  ungrateful. 

(They  pass  out.) 


Chorus : 


"BLOW,  BLOW,  THOU  WINTER  WIND." 

(The  Riverside  Graded  Song  Book — Book  II.) 

Blow,  thou  winter  wind, 

Though  are  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 

Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

Heigh-ho !  sing  heigh-ho !  unto  the  green  holly ; 

Heigh-ho !  sing  heigh-ho !  unto  the  green  holly ; 

Most  frienship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly : 

The  holly,  the  holly, 

The  holly,  the  holly, 

This  life  is  most  jolly, 

This  life  is  most  jolly,  most  jolly, 

Sing  heigh-ho ! 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

II. 

Freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits   forgot; 
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Tho'  thou  the  waters  warp, 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As   friend   remember'd   not. 

Heigh-ho !  sing  heigh-ho !  unto  the  green  holly ;  etc. 

ACT  II.— Scene  II. 

(Scrooge  and  the  spirit  re-enter.    From  the  opposite  entrance  come  Fezziwig 

and  his  tzvo  clerks,  Dick  and  Ebenezer.    The  screens  can  be  so  arranged 

as  to  suggest  a  store,  or  room.) 

Spirit — Now  I  will  show  you  where  you  worked  as  a  boy.     (They  stand 

at  a  distance.) 

Scrooge — Why,  there  is  old  Fezziwig,  bless  his  heart !    He  is  alive  again. 
(Fezziivig,  an  old  man,  sits  at  a  desk  or  table.    Looks  up  at  the  clock.    Rubs 
his  hands.    Straightens  out  his  coat.    Laughs,  then  says — ) 

Fezziwig — Yo,  ho,  there,  Ebenezer,  Dick. 

Scrooge  (In  a  low  tone) — Dick  Wilkins,  to  be  sure. 

Fezziwig — Yo,  ho,  my  boys.    No  more  work  to-night.    Christmas  Eve, 
Dick.     (Lie  slaps  him  on  the  shoulder.)     Christmas,  Ebenezer.     (Catches 
him  by  the  arm.)    Let's  shut  up  shop  before  a  man  can  say  "Jack  Robinson !" 
(They  hurry  around  straightening  out  things.) 

Fezziwig — Clear  away  lads,  and  let's  have  lots  of  room  here. 
(They  sweep  the  floor.    A  fiddler  comes  in,  and  begins  to  tune  his  violin.) 

(  Note. — Piano  can  be  used  here  if  preferred. ) 
(A  group  of  people  come  in  to  dance.     Dickens'  description  of  the  group 

contains  sufficient  suggestions  as  to  how  they  should  be  attired.     There 

are  the  three  Misses  Feziwigs,  the  mother,  the  housemaid,  and  the  baker, 

the  cook,  and  the  milkman,  Ebenezer,  Dick  and  others.    Some  come  in 

shyly,  some  boldly,  some  gracefully,  and  some  awkwardly.) 
(Dance — The  Virginia  Reel,  or  any  other  old-fashioned  dance.    Aftter  the 

dance  the  group  breaks  up  in  an  informal  way.    Some  shake  hands,  and 

thank  Fezziwig  as  they  go  out.) 

Spirit — A  small  matter  to  give  these  people  so  much  pleasure. 

Scrooge — It  isn't  that,  Spirit.  He  had  the  power  to  render  us  happy  or 
unhappy, — to  make  our  service  a  pleasure  or  a  toil.  The  happiness  he  gives 
us  is  as  great  as  if  it  cost  a  fortune. 

Spirit — What  are  you  thinking  of  now? 

Scrooge — Nothing. 

Spirit — Something,  I  think. 

Scrooge — I  should  like  to  do  something  for  my  clerk  just  now.  That 
is  all. 

Spirit — I  can  show  you  much  more. 

Scrooge — I  wish  to  see  no  more.  It  brings  too  many  regrets.  I  cannot 
bear  to  look  on  those  scenes  of  my  childhood  and  boyhood  days. 

(They  go  out.) 
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Chorus : 

"COME  HOME." 
(Educational  Music  Course.    Fifth  Reader,  P.  34.) 

I. 

The  world  is  fair,  the  world   is   wide, 

That  lured  thee  forth  to  roam ; 
Yet  dearer  far  than  all  heside, 

Is  home,  thy  childhood's  home. 
Come  home !     Come  home ! 

II. 

Here  sped  the  happy  golden  hours 

Beside  thy  mother's  knee; 
Here  bloomed  the  sweetest,  fairest  flowers 

And  all  things  smiled  on  thee. 
Come  home !     Come  home  ! 
The  world  is  full  of  strife  and  care, 

Then  wherefore  longer  roam? 
Here  waits  for  thee  a  welcome  rare, 

Thou  wandering  child,  come  home. 

ACT  II.— Scene  III. 

(Scrooge  is  again  sitting  in  his  room.     A  figure  in  a  deep  green  robe  and 

wearing  a  holly  crown  enters.     Its  head  is  covered  with  long,  dark 

curls.) 

Spirit — I  am  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present.  (A  cheery  voice;  a  joyful 
air.) 

Scrooge — Spirit,  conduct  me  where  you  will.  From  Christmas  Past  I 
learned  a  great  lesson.  To-night,  if  you  have  aught  to  teach  me,  let  me 
profit  by  it. 

Spirit — Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  much.  First,  let  us  look 
in  at  the  home  of  your  clerk,  Bob  Cratchit.  I  must  stop  there  to  bring  to 
his  threshold  the  blessing  of  Peace.     (They  withdraw  toward  back  of  stage.) 

Chorus : 

"O  LOVELY  PEACE."     (From  "Judas  Macabaeus.") 

(The  Riverside  Graded  Song  Book,  Part  II.) 
O,  lovely  Peace,  with  Plenty  crowned, 

O,  lovely,  lovely  Peace, 
Come  spread  thy  blessing,  thy  blessings  all  around. 

O.  lovely  Peace,  with  Plenty  crowned, 
O.  lovely  Peace, 
Come  spread  thy  blessings,  thy  blessings  all  around, 
O.  lovely  Peace, 

O,  lovely  Peace, 
O.  lovely  Peace. 
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ACT  II.— Scene  IV. 
(While  the  chorus  renders  the  song  the  screens  can  be  so  arranged  that 
Scrooge  and  the  Spirit  seem  to  be  looking  in  on  the  Cratchits  at  dinner. 
A  group  of  children  should  be  placed  back  of  the  screen,  as  it  is  more 
effective  to  have  some  sounds  made,  and  also  the  responses  indicated.) 
Spirit — Look.    They  are  getting  ready  the  Christmas  dinner.    See  Mrs. 
Cratchit  laying  the  cloth,  and  Master  Peter  peeling  the  potatoes.     Martha 
has  just  got  home,  and  the  little  ones  are  all  watching  the  goose.     There, 
the  father  has  just  come  in.     He  has  Tiny  Tim  on  his  shoulders.     Tim  is  a 
poor,  sickly  little  cripple.    Bob  loves  him  best.    Now  the  dinner  is  all  ready. 
Look  at  the  apple  sauce.     See  the  little  ones  bringing  the  chairs  to  the 
table.     Now  for  the  prayer.     You  see,  Bob  Cratchit  is  thankful  to  have  a 
wife  and  children.    There,  Mrs.  Cratchit  has  just  plunged  the  carving  knife 
into  the  goose.    Hear  the  children  laugh  as  they  see  the  stuffing  burst  forth. 
Scrooge — But  that  goose  isn't  big  enough  for  that  family. 
Spirit — Oh,  here  comes  the  pudding,  and  apples,  and  oranges,  and  look 
at  the  roasted  chestnuts.    Mrs.  Cratchit  is  fixing  some  kind  of  a  drink.    Now 
for  the  toast. 

Bob  Cratchit  (From  within) — A  Merry  Christmas  to  us  all,  my  dears, 
God  bless  us ! 

Tiny  Tim — God  bless  us,  every  one.     (In  a  high-pitched  childish  voice.) 
Scrooge — I  have  never  helped  my  clerk,  poor  fellow. 
Spirit — Listen.     He  is  drinking  your  health.     Mrs.  Cratchit  says  you 
don't  deserve  it,  but  hear  what  Bob  says. 

(Bob  speaks  out  clearly.) 
Bob — Long  life  to  him.    A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year 
to  him.    Remember  it  is  Christmas  Day. 
Scrooge — Spirit,  let  us  go  on. 

Chorus — "The  Lord's  Own  Day."  (Mendelssohn.) 
(Educational  Music  Course.  Fifth  Reader,  p.  106.) 
The  earth  is  hushed  in  silence, 

Its  cares  now  flee  away ; 
Let  all  things  bow  in  rev'rence 
On  this,  the  Lord's  own  day, 
On  this,  on  this,  the  Lord's  own  day ! 

II. 
The  bells  are  sweetly  ringing, 

Their  clear-toned  voices  say : 
Ye  people  come  and  worship 

On  this,  the  Lord's  own  day, 
On  this,  on  this,  the  Lord's  own  day  ! 

III. 

O,  call  of  love  and  tudy ! 

Who  would  not  praise  and  pray, 
And  thank  the  Lord  of  Heaven 

On  this  His  chosen  day, 
On  this,  on  this,  His  chosen  day ! 
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ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

(A  new  group  of  characters  comes  on  the  stage.  Scrooge's  nephew, 
Fred,  with  his  wife,  her  sister,  Anna,  and  several  others.  As  they  come  in 
they  are  laughing.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage  the  Spirit  and 
Scrooge  enter.) 

Spirit — I  have  brought  you  to  your  nephew's  home.  You  know,  he 
invited  you  to  eat  your  Christmas  dinner  with  them." 

Scrooge — Yes,  yes,  I  remember. 

Fred — He  said  that  Christmas  was  a  humbug,  as  I  live  (laughs).  He 
believed  it,  too. 

Wife — More  shame  for  him,  Fred. 

Fred — He's  a  comical  old  fellow. 

Wife — I'm  sure  he's  very  rich. 

Fred — What  of  that !    He  doesn't  do  any  good  with  it. 

Wife — I  have  no  patience  with  him. 

Fred — Oh,  I  have !  Who  suffers  by  his  ill  whims  ?  Himself,  always. 
He  may  rail  at  Christmas  until  he  dies,  but  he  can't  help  thinging  better  of 
it  if  he  finds  me  going  there  year  after  year  and  saying,  "Uncle  Scrooge,  how 
are  you  ?"    But  let  us  have  some  music  now. 

(Anna  plays  on  violin  or  piano.  All  sing  in  a  jovial  fashion.  yThey 
are  not  serious  about  it.   iHence  the  childish  song.) 

"SANTA  CLAUS." 
(Rix's  Songs  of  School  and  Flag.    P.  78.) 
Santa  Claus  tomorrow  comes, 

What  a  day  of  pleasure ! 
Bringing  many  fifes  and  drums, 

Flags  and  swords  enough  and  more 
To  equip  an  army  corps 

And  give  us  this  treasure. 

Bring  to  me,  O  Santa  dear, 

Bring  me  without  warning, 
A  big  bearded  grenadier, 

Shaggy  bears,  and  wolf,  and  deer, 
Horse  and  donkey,  sheep  and  steer, 
Early  in  the  morning. 
Anna  (rising  from  piano) — We  can  have  music  later.     While  we  are 
all  here  let  us  play  the  game  "Yes  and  No."    Fred,  you  are  to  think  of  some- 
thing, and  we  will  guess  what  it  is.    You  should  answer  only  "Yes"  or  "No." 
Fred — All  right.    Begin. 

(Questions  are  asked  rapidly,  all  taking  turns.) 
Arc  you  thinking  of  an  animal? 
Fred — Yes. 
Is  it  a  live  animal  ? 
Fred — Yes. 
Is  it  a  savage  animal  ? 
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Fred — Yes. 

Does  it  growl  ? 

Fred — Yes. 

Does  it  grunt? 

Fred — Yes. 

Does  it  live  in  London? 

Fred — Yes. 

Is  it  a  horse? 

Fred — No. 

Is  it  a  cow? 

Fred — No. 

Is  it  a  bull?    No. 

Is  it  a  tiger?    No. 

Is  it  a  pig?    No. 

Is  it  a  cat  ?    No. 

Is  it  a  bear?    No. 

(The  interest  rests  on  the  rapid  lire  of  questions  and  answers.  Many 
other  questions  are  given  by  Dickens.) 

Anna  (laughing)— I  have  found  out.  I  know  what  it  is,  Fred;  I  know 
what  it  is. 

Fred — What  is  it? 

Anna — Your  Uncle  Scro-o-ge. 

Fred  (rising) — Yes,  poor  Uncle  Scrooge.  He  has  given  us  a  good 
laugh,  and  for  one,  I  say,  "A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to 
him,  whatever  he  is. 

The  others — And  I. 
And  I. 

(They  pass  out.) 

Scrooge — I  would  liked  to  have  thanked  them,  but  you  seem  in  a  hurry. 

Spirit — I  am.  The  Ghost  of  Christmas,  yet  to  come,  is  waiting  for 
you. 

(Christmas  Present  disappears,  and  Christmas  Future  enters.) 

Scrooge — Spirit  of  the  Future,  I  fear  you  most.  Will  you  not  speak 
to  me? 

(The  Spirit  points  outward.) 

Spirit — Do  you  see  those  people  in  the  distance  dividing  among  them 
the  clothing  and  money  of  the  man  who  lies  dead  in  the  next  room  ?  Nobody 
is  sorry.  He  tended  to  his  business  while  he  lived,  and  they  waste  no  love 
on  him  now. 

Scrooge — Tell  me,  Spirit,  what  man  I  see  in  the  distance?  Am  I  that 
man? 

(Spirit  bows  his  head  affirmatively.) 

Scrooge — No,  Spirit,  oh,  no,  no.  Spirit,  hear  me.  I  am  not  the  man 
I  was.  I  will  honor  Christmas  in  my  heart,  and  try  to  keep  it  all  the  year. 
The  good  Spirits  will  teach  me.    Oh,  tell  me  that  I  may  blot  out  the  Past. 

(Scrooge  catches  at  the  Spirit's  hand,  but  the  Spirit  eludes  him,  and 
slips  away.    Scrooge  steps  back  of  a  screen  out  of  sight.) 
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Chorus— "Joy  Bells." 

(Educational  Music  Course,  Fifth  Reader,  page  24.) 

I 
Ring-  bells  !     Ring  bells !     Ring  bells  ! 

Loud  triumphant  gladness ; 
Ring  bells  !     Ring  bells  !     Ring  bells  ! 

Banish  thoughts  of  sadness, 
Ring  bells!     Ring  bells!     Ring  bells! 

Wait  on  happy  greeting, 
Ring  bells  !     Ring  bells  !     Ring  bells  ! 

Ring  bells!     Ring  bells!     Ring! 

II 
Ring  bells!     Ring  bells!     Ring  bells! 

Light  the  way  before  us ; 
Ring  bells  !     Ring  bells  !     Ring  bells  ! 

Ring  a  merry  chorus, 
Ring  bells!     Ring  bells!     Ring  bells! 

Wait  on  happy  greeting, 
Ring  bells  !     Ring  bells  !     Ring  bells  ! 

Ring  bells  !     Ring  bells  !     Ring  ! 

ACT  III— Scene  2. 

(Scrooge  half  reclining  on  a  chair  or  bench.) 

Scrooge —  What  a  strange  dream.  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  want 
to  live  in  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future.  A  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year  to  all  the  world.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  have  been 
among  the  Spirits.     Hallo,  there.     Hallo,  boy !     What's  today  ? 

(Boy  passes  across  the  stage  in  time  to  answer.) 

Boy— Eh? 

Scrooge — What's  today,  my  fine  fellow? 

Boy   (surprised) — Today?     Why,  Christmas  Day. 

Scrooge  (to  himself) — It's  Christmas  Day.  I  haven't  missed  it.  I 
will  send  that  prize  turkey  that  is  hanging  in  the  corner  market  to  Bob 
Cratchit.  It's  twice  the  size  of  Tiny  Tim.  And  I  will  raise  Bob's  salary, 
too  (rubbing  his  hands  and  laughing).  I  will  go,  then,  and  surprise  Fred. 
Oh,  here  is  the  man  who  was  collecting  for  the  poor.  How  do  you  do?  I 
hope  you  succeeded. 

Mr.  Hall — Mr.  Scrooge!  (surprised). 

Scrooge — Put  me  down  for  five  hundred. 

Mr.  Hall — Bless  us,  are  you  serious,  Mr.  Scrooge? 

Scrooge — Perfectly  so.    Come  to  see  me  again. 

Mr.  Flail — I  will.     Thank  you  fifty  times.     Bless  you. 

(As  Scrooge  turns  to  go,  a  group  of  merry  dancers  come  into  the  street 
dancing  in  couples.  Not  more  than  eight  or  ten  pupils.  They  dance  for 
only  a  moment.    During  the  time  the  screens  can  be  arranged  for  the  next 
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scene.  As  the  dancers  pass  out,  Scrooge  is  seen  entering  from  one  side. 
He  follows  the  servant  into  the  room.  This  arrangement  ought  to  bring 
Scrooge  and  his  nephew  near  the  center  of  the  stage.) 

ACT  III— Scene  3. 

Scrooge — Fred. 

Fred — Why,  bless  my  soul,  who's  that? 

Scrooge — It  is  I,  your  Uncle  Scrooge.  I  have  come  to  dinner.  Will 
you  let  me  stay,  Fred? 

Fred — Let  you  stay?  A  Merry  Christmas  to  you.  You  are  just  in 
time.  Dinner  is  ready  to  be  served,  and  we  will  eat  and  drink  to  the  health 
of  dear  old  Christmas. 

Chorus— "Ring  Merrily,  Bells." 
(The  Riverside  Graded  Song  Book.     Part  II,  page  54.) 

I 

Old  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 

Ring  merrily,  bells,  ding  dong! 
His  coming  brings  right  hearty  cheer, 

Ring  merrily,  bells,  ding  dong! 
For  years  ago,  upon  this  morn, 
A  blessed  little  child  was  born, 

Ring  merrily,  bells,  ring  merrily,  bells. 

Ding  dong !    Ding  dong ! 

Ring  merrily,  bells,  ding  dong! 

II 

So  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 

Ring  merrily,  bells,  ding  dong! 
It  will  be  while  the  world  shall  last, 

Ring  merrily,  bells,  ding  dong! 
That  Christinas  coming  once  a  year, 
Brings  peace  and  love  and  right  good  cheer,  etc. 

Ring  merrily,  bells,  ring  merrily,  bells. 


